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Did St. Gregory the Great compose a Sacramentary ? 

H. Ashwobth O. S. B., Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight 

For some 200 years now, scholars have been engaged in 
examining the external evidence for the belief that St. Gregory 
the Great composed the Service Book known as the Gregorian 
Sacramentary At the end of the 9th. century, John the Deacon 
stated categorically that this was so;^ evidence for the existence 
of the belief at Rome can be found from the mid-eighth century®; 
and doubts were first expressed by George Baron d’Eckhart*, 
in 1729; until then it was confidently assumed that the Service 
Book sent by Pope Hadrian I to Charlemagne was a copy of 
a work composed and authorised by Pope Gregory the Great. 

No scholar seems to have studied the text of the Sacramen¬ 
tary for proof of its Gregorian authorship, until Dom Capelle 
published an article in 1937, showing from internal evidence 
that elements in the Hadrianum are certainly the work of St. 
Gregory®. After the appearance of Dom Capelle’s article, it 
seemed that the investigation should be continued, that some 
attempt should be made to determine, from a close examination 
of the internal evidence contained in the Sacramentary, whether, 
and if so, in what sense, it can be reasonably claimed that it is 
the work of St. Gregory the Great. This task I have undertaken, 
using Lietzmann’s edition of the Hadrianum^^ which is based on 

^ cf. Dom Morin, Les T^moins d© la Tradition Gr^gorienne, in Rev. 
B6nM. t. 7, 1890, pp. 289 sq. 

* De Vita Sancti Gregorii, Lib. II, cap. XVII. 

• Egbert of York; De Institution© Catholica Dialogue, XVI. (PL 89, 
col. 441). 

* cf. Dom Morin, art. cit. 

‘ La Main de Saint Gr^goir© dans 1© Sacramentaire Gr6gori©n, in 
Rev. B4n6d. t. 49, 1937, p. 13 sq. 

• Dm Sacramentarium Gregorianum nach dem Aachener Urexemplar, 
Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen, Munster in Westf. 1921. 
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the earliest known Ms. Cambrai N® 164. The results are, perhaps, 
valuable, even if much remains to be done before the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at can be more than tentative. Here, I can only 
indicate the sort of internal evidence to be found, on which 
I have based certain conclusions. The very nature of the argu¬ 
ment, involving as it does the confrontation of parallel passages, 
sometimes of considerable complexity, makes it impossible to 
convey its force in a paper such as this. The details of proof for 
much that I shall put forward here, must therefore be left for 
future publication. 

A good illustration of the type of internal evidence to be 
found, was given by Dom Capelle, when he pointed to the 
Epiphany collect as an example of Gregory’s special use of the 
antithetical termes fides-apeciesy and to the Christmas Preface 
as a remarkable example of the Saint’s theology of the Incar¬ 
nation^. Now these are not isolated instances. Examples can 
be multiplied of literary parallels between Gregory’s authentic 
works and the Sacramentary. If due allowance is made for the 
limits imposed by the form proper to a prayer formulary, it 
becomes difficult to deny the cumulative effect of these parallels. 
On both sides not only is there similarity of vocabulary, of 
thought (both theological and moral), of characteristic expres¬ 
sion, but the authentic parallel passages are often the key to 
the true meaning of a prayer. It could of course be suggested 
that the similarities are purely verbal, and that the phrases 
used are common form in liturgical language. To this I would 
answer that the verbal similarities are too numerous for this 
explanation to be adequate, and above all that the similarities 
are far from being purely verbal or limited to commonplace 
formvlae. Thus far the evidence available would seem to con¬ 
firm what has been accepted as historical fact from the mid¬ 
eighth century: that St. Gregory the Great composed a Service 
Book or Sacramentary. But there is evidence pointing in a 
contrary direction, which cannot be ignored; there are indi¬ 
cations that someone familiar with St. Gregory’s style and 


^ cf. art. cit. supra. 
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writings has composed prayers which, at first sight, from a 
purely literary point of view, could be taken as his. Let me give 
an example. The collect for the Dedication Mass of the Pantheon' 
runs thus: 

Concede quaeaumua omnipotens deua, ad eorum 
nos gatidia aetema pertingere, de quorum nos 
uirtute tribuis annua sollemnitate gaudere: 
per. 

The presence in this prayer of the words ad gaudia aeiema 
pertingere would normally be an indication of Gregory’s hand, 
according to the rules of internal evidence. Such a phrase is 
used time and again by St. Gregory*. But here it is found in a 
collect for a feast introduced into the Calendar after his death. 
The coDect is found nowhere else in the Sacramentary, nor is 
it taken from any other Service Book. This would seem to 
indicate that the author used Gregory’s works; he did not 
adapt a previous formulary. 

Letmegiveanother example, the collectforGregory’sownfeast: ® 
Dev^ qui animae famuli tui Oregorii 
aeiernae beatitudinis praemia con- 
tulisti: concede propitius ut qui 
peccatorum nostrorum pondere premi- 
mur^ eius apud te precibus subleue- 
mur: per. 

^ Lietzmaim, 107/1. 

* Moral. IX, 43: Qui nimirum solemnitcUis dies usque ad altaris 
cornu tendi praecvpituri quia tamdiu necesse est ut quisque se afficiat, 
quousque ad supemi sacrificii altiPudinem, id est ad aeterna gaudia 
pertingat. 

In Ezech. II, I, 16: Propheta uero ad portam respicit, quia qui uerba 
Dei audit, semper oculos cordis ponere ad exiium dehet, et sine cessatione 
meditari quando a praesenti uita exeat, cdque ad aeterna gaudia per¬ 
tingat. 

In Ezech. II, III, 23: ista... ex bona uita ad gaudia aeterna per¬ 
tingat. cf. ibid. II, VII, 13: eos ad gaudia interna pertingere . . . 

Keg. Epist. IX, 213: (Edit. Ewald-Hartmann, MGH): ... ad 
aeterna Deo auctore gaudia possitis et regna pertingere. 

Reg. Epist. Xn, 6: . . .ut haec agens per temporalia, quae despiciendq 
paieris, ad caelestia regna pertingas. 

* Lietzmann, 30/1. 
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Here again the words: Concede propitiv^ Tit qui peccaJUyrum 
nostrorum pondere premimuTy eius apud te precibna svbleuemur 
are in Gregory’s best style, are found in his writings^, and 
could only have been used here by someone very familiar with 
Gregory. Can we make a guess at the author of these two 
prayers? It is well known that the Pantheon waa dedicated 
by Pope Boniface IV about the year 613, and that the Mass 
for the occasion is that of May 13th. in the Hadrianum. Now 
Boniface IV was one of Gregory’s favourite deacons^, and 
would therefore be in a position to have assimilated deeply 
his thought and teaching, his outlook on life, his very manner 
of expression. In point of fact Boniface’s correspondence gives 
us proof of this®. The terms which he uses to conclude the 
second of his letters which have come down to us, are to be 
found almost word for word in various passages of Gregory’s 
own correspondence. It is reasonable therefore to suggest that 
the collect for the Dedication Mass of the Pantheon may be 
the work of Boniface IV. 

With regard to the collect for Gregory’s own feast, I can do 
no more than put forward a tentative suggestion. It is evident 
enough to me that this collect could only have been written 
by someone so intimately connected with Gregory as to be able 
to reproduce his style and vocabulary. Anyone could have 
inserted the words: peccatorum nostrorum pondere premirnWy 

^ In Evang. II, XXXVI, 2; De quo uiddicet ordine quamuia adhuc 
indigni exiatimus, quamuia peccatorum noatrorum pondere gra- 
uamur\ ... 

Moral. II, 7: Cumque ae non uolaaae aed percmbvlaaae inainuat\ 
quanto peccati pondere in imia premalur demonatrcU, 

Moral. XI, 28: Et quia cum ia qui peccatorum auorum pondere 
premebatur, ad rectitudinia atatum ducitur, . . . 

Reg. Epist. y, 37: Quid autem dicturi aumua^ qui populum Dei cui 
indigne praeaumua peccatorum noatrorum oneribua premimua . . .? 

* There are several persons named Boniface in Gregory’s correspon¬ 
dence, but from a note of Ewald (MGH. t. I, p. 287) it would appeetr 
that the Bonifatiua of Dialogues III, cap. 20, is the same person as the 
Bonifatius diaconus of Epist. I, 50; IV, 2, IX, 72, who afterwards be¬ 
came Pope Boniface IV. 

® See Appendix. 
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for they appear in another prayer of the Hadrianum^^ but no 
one who was not intimate with Gregory could have taken 
Gregory’s own sentiments, as he expressed them in a letter to 
the Patriarch of Alexandria^: Omnipotena deua . . . vobiaque 
aspirei tU pro me enixius oretia, vi quern propria peccata depri- 
murUy ueaircLe apud omnipotentem Dominum precea leuauty 
and have transposed them into the terms of the collect for the 
Saint’s own feast in perfect imitation of his style. Boniface TV 
may very well have done this, for his Epitaph* says of him: 

Gregorii aemper monita atque exempla magiatri 
uUa opere ac dignia moribua iate aequena. 

Could these lines be the key to the problem of the Oregorianum'i 
It is clear enough from the evidence that only a fifth of the 
total prayer formularies in the Hadrianum can be the work 
of St. Gregory himself. It has also been pointed out that the 
whole Service Book has been put together in some haste, 
especially the Sauctorale^, Prayers composed by St. Gregory 
under the pressure of certain definite circumstances* are to 
be found spread throughout the whole work without any 
apparent reason. How can all this be explained? The answer 
may perhaps be found in the words of the lAber Pontificalia^ 
concerning Boniface IV: 

Huiua temporibua famia, peatilenticLe et inundaiionea 
aquarum grauiaaime fuerunt. 

Does it seem too far-fetched to suggest that Boniface TV, finding 
himself in circumstances similar to those in which St. Gregory 
had been, should have turned to a small collection of prayer 

^ Lietzmann, 89/7. 

* Reg. Epist. X, 21, in fine. 

^ De Rossi, Inscript. Christ. 1.11, p. 126. 

^ Ahh6 Emmanuel Bourque, Etude sur les ScKsramentaires Romains, 
t. n,p. 444. 

* Dom H. Ashworth O. S. B., The Influence of the Lombard Invasions 
on the Gr^orian Sacramentary, in **Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library” Vol, 36, No. 2, March 1964, pp. 306 sq. 

* Edit. Duchesne, 1886, 1.1, p. 316. 
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formularies left by Gregory, in order to draw up a Libelliis 
Precum which would be of service to him in all circumstances? 
I would even suggest that it is due to Boniface IV initiative 
that the first outlines of the Gregorianum took shape. Other 
Popes no doubt added to the collection, until by the mid¬ 
eighth century there had come into existence a well developed 
Service Book for the use of the Domnus Apostolicus, which 
was traditionally held to be the work of St. Gregory the Great. 
The terminus ad quern of such a compilation I would place in 
the last quarter of the VII century, for the compiler of the 
Missale Francorum, written in Gaul about 716—720, would 
seem to have known a well organised Oregorianum. 


Appendix 

I have printed below the only two Letters extant of Boni¬ 
face IV. It is unfortunate that more of his correspondence has 
not survived, for valuable as these documents are in allowing 
us to see that Boniface drew upon Gregory’s Registrum Episfo- 
larum, it is difficult to determme to what extent he was in the 
habit of doing this. In this connection it comes as a surprise 
to discover that the opening lines of the following Letter are 
taken verbatim from Gregory’s Registrum: VIII, 13. Even more 
striking is the discovery that many parts of Boniface’s Letters 
have parallels in Gregory’s correspondence, these I have italici¬ 
zed. If much of the First Letter of Boniface IV is to be found 
in the Liber Diumus, the fact that these passages are an evident 
adaptation of Gregory’s own interpretation of Matth. X, 8, 
must not be overlooked. Equally important for a true appraisal 
of the evidence is the manner in which Boniface has used the 
passages to be found in the Liber Diumus. It is noteworthy 
that these passages reproduce, not always verbatim^ Gregory’s 
ideas and thought concerning the ideal Pastor animarum that 
a Bishop should be, and it is these which Boniface has intro¬ 
duced into his Epistle confirming the election of Florianus to 
the See of Arles. This may perhaps indicate how much Boniface 
had assimilated Gregory’s thought and teaching. If I may 
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venture an opinion, the character of these borrowings would 
seem to indicate the truth of the lines of his Epitaph: 

Oregorii semper moniia atque exempla magistri 
uita opere ac dignis moribus iste sequens. 

and would add some plausability to the hypothesis concerning 
the part he may have played in the genesis of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. 


Beuerentissimo fratri Floriano Coepiscopo 
Bonifatius seruus seruorum Dei 
(MGH. Epist. t. ni, p. 463 sq.) 

MvUum, frater canssime, sinceritatis time bono congaudeo, 
quod grauitatemy qua praediium te dudum audieramy praecellen- 
tissimorum regum atque electionis tuae epistolae nec non 
dilectissimi filii nostri, Candidi presbyteri, testimonium con- 
firmauit, qui tanto laiiuSy quanta in uos sollicitudo ecclesiastici 
ordinisy quantaque cura sit rectitudiniSy indicabant^; unde, etsi 
corporaliter te nescio, caritate tamen et opere scio, quia, nisi 
in uos Omnipotentis gratia flagraret, usque ad me uitae uestrae 
opinio minime peruenisset. Qua de re ab eodem omnipotente 
Deo quantis ualeo precihus exoro, ut^ sua te manu protegat et 
oaelestis in te gratiae dona multiplicet^y quatenus in aetemum 
perficiat bona, quae in te temporaliter ostendit. 

Officium etenim sacerdotis assumere, si interiori uigilantia 
perpendamus, plus est oneiis quam honoris: quippe cui pro¬ 
pria curare non sufficit, nisi et salubriter gesserit aliena. Nam 


^ Reg. Epist. VIII, 13: 

MuUumy frater cariasimey aincerUatia tuae bono congaudioy quod 
grauUatemt qua praeditum te dudum audieramy preiesentium portitoris 
Pauli fratiis et coepiscopi nostri teatificcUio confirmauit. Qui tanto latiua, 
quanta in uohia aoUidtudo eccleaiaatici ordinia quantaque cura ait rectitu- 
dinia indicauit, quanto hoc et praesens comperit et in sua amplius defen- 
sione cognouit. 

• Reg. Epist. VII, 4: . . . et, quamuis indigniis, omnipotentem Domi- 
num quibus ualeo precibua exoro, ut in uobis suam gratiam augeat,.. . 
Sed oro ut onmipotens Deus. . . caritatem ex gratiae auae done muUi- 
pUcet, . . . Scuicta autem Trinitas aua uoa manu protegat, ... 
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si pastores ouium solem gduqtie pro gregis sui custodia die ac 
node ferre contenti sunt, ut ne qua ex eis aut errando pereat atU 
ferinis lanicUa morsibus rapiatur, ocvlis semper uigilanlibus 
circumspedant^: quanto sudore quantaque sollicitudine debemus 
esse peruigiles nos, qui pastores animarum dicimur? Attendamus 
et susceptum officium exhibere erga custodiam dominicarum 
ouium non cessemus, ne inde post desidiam nostram ante 
summum pastorem negligentiae reatus excruciet, unde modo 
honoris reuerentia sublimiores inter ceteros iudicamur. Sic 
itaque nos oportet esse sollicitos^ ut callido antiquoque humani 
generis inimico aditum praecludamus et totis contra eius uora- 
citatem obsistamus, ne nostra, ut diximus, forte desidia rabida, 
quod absit, quemquam fauce deglutiat et eius ad nostram non 
immerito applicetur poenam perditio, qui commissos sollicita 
custodire cautela negleximus. Exhibeamus ergo, quod dicimur, 
et quibus diuini dispensatione consilii praeesse nos contigit, 
prodesse quantum possumus festinemus, ut, dum creditor 
rationes nobiscum positurus aduenerit lucrum fecisse repperiat 
et sua nos, sicut promisit, remunerations laetificet*. Scriptum 


^ cf. Reg. Epist. II, 46: 

Quod quam graue sit, frater oportet nos tota mentis intentione 
perpendere. Ecce lupus Dominicum gregem non iam in nocte latenter, 
sed in aperta luce dilaniat, et nos eum grassari in ouium nece cemimus, 
et milla ei sollicitudine, nullis uerborum iaculis obuiamus. Quos ergo 
fructus Domino multiplicati gregis ostendemus, si et ipsum quern pascen- 
dum suscepimiis otiosa mente cemimus a bestia deuorari? Stvdeamua 
igitur cor nostrum terrenorum pastorum imitoHone sitccendere, qui hiemcdes 
nodes imbrihus geluque constricti ducunt saepe peruigiles, ne vel una outs 
et non forte utilis pereat, Quam etsi insidiator ore uoraci momorderit, 
quomodo satagunt, quibus cordis anhelant aestibus, in quibus uocibus ut 
eruant captum pecus angustia stimulante prosUiunt, ne a gregis domino 
quicquid per incuriam perdiderint exigaturt Uigilemus ergo ne quid pereat, 
et si captum forte quid fuerit, uocibus diuinorum eloquiorum ad gregem 
Dominicum reducamus, ut iUe qui pastor pastorum est, uigilasse nos circa 
ouile suum suo dignetur misericors iudicio comprobare, 

2 Reg. Epist. I, 24: Scriptum namque est: ^^Mundamini qui fertis 
uasa Domini,** Domini denim uasa ferunt, qui proximorum animas ad 
interna sacraria perducendas in conversalionis suae exemplo suscipiunt. 
Apud semetipsum ergo quantum debeat mundari conspiciat, qui ad aeter- 
nitatis templum uasa uiuentia in sinu propriae conuorsa/Honis portal. 
Hinc diuina uoce praedpitur, ut in Aaron pectore rationale iudicii uitHs 
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namque eat: ^,Mundamini^ qui fertia uaaa Domini'': Domini 
etenim uaaa ferunt, qui proximorum animaa od aeiema aacraria 
perducendcLa in conueracUionia auae exemplo auacipiunt. Apud 
aemetipaum ergo quantum debeat mundari conapiciat^ qui ad 
aetemitatia templum uaaa uiuentia in ainu propriae conuer- 
aationia portat. Hinc diuina uoce pra^cipiiur, ut in Aaron pectore 
rationale iudicii uittia ligantibua imprimatur^ quatenua aaeer- 
dotale cor neqyuiquam cogitationea fluxae poaaideant, aed ratio 
aola conatringat ; nec indiacretum quid uel inutile cogitet, qui ad 
exemplum aliia conatitviua ex grauitate uitae aemper debet oaten- 
dercy quantam in pectore rationem porteL 

Haec itaque, frater carissime, tota uirtute considera et locumy 
quern adeptua eay non ad requiem, aed ad laborem te auacepiaae 
cognoace^. Adhortationis ope fidelium corda corrobora, infide- 
liam uero conuerte. Quod ut facilius assequi merearis, praedi- 
cationem tuam uita commendet; ipsa eis instructio, ipsa magi- 
stra sit; ad desiderium aetemae uitae te docente, suspirent, 
tuo uiuentes exemplo perueniant; quia ideo, diuina gratia 
suifragante, ad hoc honoris culmen uooatus es, ut fratemitatis 
tuae doctrina, quae soli tibi utilis prius inter ceteros latebat, 
iam nunc in altum ducta multis proficiat et divinae sapientae 
radios spargat. Sed hac de re omnipotenti Deo gratias agimus, 
cuius pia dispensatio illos ad sollicitudinem curae pastoralis 
prouehit, qui episcopatum non honorem sed onus existimant, 
ut, quantum in altiori loco proficerint, tantum humilius uiuant 
et hie semetipsos in labore exerceant, quatenus ad honorem 
solidum alibi pertingant. 

Pallium praeterea iuxta antiquam consuetudinem fratemitati 
tuae transmisimus, quo ita uti memineris sicut prodecessores 


ligarUibus imprimatur, quatenua aaoerdotale cor nequaquam cogitationea 
fluxae poaaideant, aed ratio aola conatringat. Nec indiacretum quid uel 
inutile cogitet, qui ad exemplum aliia conatitutva ex grauitate uitae aemper 
debet oatendere, quantam in pectore rationem portet. 

^ Reg. Epist V, 16: 

Animanim lucrum Deo nostro tota mentis intentions facere festinate: 
nomen noa paatoria non ad quietem, aed ad laborem auacepiaae cognoadte. 
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nostri tuis prodecessoribus concessenint^, priuilegiorum tuormn 
scilicet integritate seruata. Cuius quoniam indumenti honos 
modesta actuum uiuacitate seruandus est, hortamur, ut ei 
morum tuorum omamenta conueniant, quatenus auctore Deo 
recte utrobique possis esse conspicuus. Cor ergo tuum neque 
prospera, quae temporaliter blandiuntur, extollant neque 
aduersa deficiant; sed, quicquid illud fuerit, uirtute patientiae 
deuincatur. Nullum apud te locum odia, nullum fauor indis- 
cretus inueniat. Benignum re boni sentiant; districtus mall 
cognoscant. Insontem apud te culpabilem suggestio mala 
non faciat; nocentem gratia non excuset. Bemissum te delin- 
quentibus non ostendas; non quod ultus non fueris, perpetrari 
permittas. Sit in te et boni patris dulcedo et contra prave 
agentes iudicis seuera districtio, quatenus Deo miserante tabs 
possis existere, qualem sacra esse lectio protestatur. Oportet 
enim episcopum irreprehensibilem esse. Sed his omnibus uti 
salubriter poteris, si magistram caritatem habueris; quam 
qui secutus fuerit, a recto aliquando tramite non recedet. Ecce 
frater carissime inter multa ista sacerdotum ista sunt pallii, 
quae si studiose seruaueris, quod foris accepisse ostenderis, 
intus habebis. 

Praecipue autem obseruare nos conuenit^, ut illud semper 
ad memoriam redeat, quod ueritas praecipit dicens: ,,Gratis 
accepistis, gratis date'\ quod isdem dominus et redemptor noster 

^ Reg. Epist. y, 62: Pallium uero, sicut per epistolam uestram, quam 
per Andream fratrem et coepiscopum nostrum suscepimus, postulastis, 
direximuSf quo uos ita uti necesse est, sicut praedecessores uestri usi con- 
cedentihus nostris praedecessoribus adprobantur. 

* In Euang. I, XVII, 13: 

Vobis enim scu^erdotibus lugens loquor, quia nonnuUos uestrum cum 
praemiis facere ordinationes agnouimus, spiritalem gratiam uendere 
et de alienis iniquitatibus cum peccati damno temporalia lucra cumulare. 
Cur ergo ad memoriam uestram non redit quod uox Dominica praedpiens 
didt: ^flratis accepisHs, gratis date.** Cur non ante mentis oculos reuocatis, 
quod templum Redemptor noster ingressus^ cathedrae uendentium columbas 
euertiU et nurnmutariorum effudit aes? Qui namque sunt in templo Dei 
hodie qui columbas uendunt, nisi qui in Ecdesia pretium de impositione 
manus accipiuntt Per quam uidelicet impositionem Spiritus sanctus 
caelitus datur. Colurnba ergo uenditur, quia manus imposition per quam 
Spiritus sanctus accipitur, ad pretium praebetur. Sed Redemptor noster 
cathedrae uendentium columbas euertit; quia talium negotiatorum sacer- 
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ingrtsms templum cathedraa uendentium columbas euertii et 
nummvlariorum effudit aes. Qui namque sunt, in temph Dei hodie 
qui columbas uendunt, nisi qui in ecclesia impositumem manus ad 
pretium tribuunt, per quam uidelicet impositionem spiritus sanctus 
desuper datur% Columba igitur uenditur, quia manus impositio per 
quam sanctus spiritus accipitur, ad pretium praebetur, Sed redemp- 
tor nosier cathedras uendentium columbas euertit, quia talium nego- 
tiatorum soMrdotium destruiU Et quidem hi rumnumquam ante 
hvmanos oculos uideri sanctos se simulant atque in occultis suis 
apparere peruersi in conspectu intemi arbitris non erubescunU Sed 
ueniet, ueniet dies ille, nec longe est, in quo pastorum pastor appareat 
et uniuscuiusque facta in publicum deducet atque ostensa omnibus 
damnat. Unde et per semetipsum quasi flagellum de funiculis 
fedt et de domo Dei prauos negotiaiores expulit, quia svbditorum 
quidem culpas plerumqve modo per eos qui praesunt percutit, 
pastorum uero uitam postmodum per semetipsum ferit. Admonendi 
itaque sunt qui hoc agunt, ne per appetitum praemiorum deorsum 
tendant, cum alios per officii sui ministerium sursum mittant: 
per ea namque sancta mysteria quae agunt muMos a peccatis suis 
diluunt eosque ad appetendam caelestem palriam erudiunt, et 
ipsi per uitam reprobam ad infemi supplicia festirvanU Cui ergo, 
cui tales sacerdotes similes dixerim nisi aqua baptismatis, quae 
peccata baptizalorum diluens, illos ad regnum caeleste mittit et 
ipsa in cloacam descenditl 


dotium destruit. Et pterumque se Pastores sanctos hominihus exhibent, 
atque in occuUis suis uideri turpes ante intemi a/rbitri octdos non ervbescurU. 
Ueniet, ueniet profecto iUe dies, nec longe est, in quo Pastorum Pastor 
appareat, et uniuscuiusque facta in publicum deducat: et qui modo subdi- 
torum culpas per praepositos ulciscitur, tunc praepositorum mala per 
semetipsum saeuiensdemnas. Undeetingressus in templum, per semetipsum 
quasi flagellum de funictdis fecit, et de domo Dei prauos negotiatores 
ejiciens, cathedras uendentium columbas euertit: quia subditorum quidem 
culpas per Pastores percutit, sed Pastorum uitia per semetipsum ferit* 

ibid. 18; 

Ingrediimtur electi, sacerdotum manibiis expiati, caelestem patriam: 
et sacerdotes ipsi per uitam reprobam ad infemi supplicia festinant. Cui 
ergo rei, cui similes dixerim saserdotes malos, nisi aqua baptismatis, quae 
peccata baptizatorum diluens, illos ad regnum caeleste mittit, et ipsa postea 
in doacas descenditf 
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Uos itaque studium doctrinae uestrae ostendite et a pastoribus 
uestrae dioceseos haec de quibus praefatus sum, damnosa lucra 
remouete. Sermone uestro cotidie hi qui uobis caelesti gratia 
commissi sunt erudiantur, ut discant torrena despicere, caelestia 
amare, ut in dileotione inuisibilium ferueant et ex bono uestro 
semine ante omnipotentis Dei oculos segetes suorum operum 
reddant, qvxitmua de ipsis ac de iLobis^ impleatur quod scriptum 
est: yyUbi plurimae segetes, ibi manifesta est fortitudo bourn."' 

Sancta Dei Trinitas fraternitatem uestram gratiae suae protec- 
time circumdei^ atque ita in timoris sui uia nos dirigat, ut post 
uitae huius amaritudines ad aetemam simul peruenire dul- 
cedinem mereamur. 

Praeterea patrimoniolum ecclesiae nostrae in illis partibus 
constitutum, quemadmodum olim habuistis in omnibus common- 
datum, quaesumus, ut in eo se fratemitas uestra amplius debeat 
commodare. 

Deus te incolumen custodiat reuerentissime frater. 


Bmifatius IV papa Theodorico II regi. 

(MGH. Epist. t. ni, p. 466) 

Scripta excdlentiae uestrae cum ea, qua decuit^, dulcedine et 
ueneratione suscepimus\ in quibus nobis de fratris et coepiscopi 
nostri Floriani ordinatione significaustis atque, ut ei secundum 
antiqmm consuetudiriem*^ pallium deberemus transmittere, scrip- 
sistis. Unde omnipotenti Deo graiias agimus, quia ita cor uestrum^ 

^ Reg. Epist. VIII, 29: 

Gratias itc^que omnipotenti Domino soluimus, quia impletum uidemua 
in uobia esse quod scriptum est: Ubi plurimae segetes, ibi manifesta forti¬ 
tudo bourn. 

• Reg. Epist. XI, 4; 

Omnipotens Deus caelestis uos gratiae protectione circumdet, . . . 

^ Reg. Epist. IX, 75: Scripta fratemitatis uestrae euscepimus, in 
quibus indicastis . . . 

Reg. Epist. IX, 176: . . . nos tamen sedis apostolicae auctoritatem 
eo quo decuit moderamine temperantes ... 

* Reg. Epist. XIII, 41: Nam quod permanere in palatio iuxta 
antiquam consuetudinem apostolicae sedis diaconem uestra serenitas non 
muenit, . . . 

® cf. the next note. 
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sua protectione disponit, ut inter ceteras regni uestri solli- 
citudines etiam de eoclesiarum suarum uos faciat ordinatione 
tractare. Sed quid maius^ quid uberius, quid etiam potent 
laudabUius repperiri quam recta fidea^ in regibus, quae non 
solum hie eos tranquille uiuere^ sed etiam in aetemo regno 
faciet participes inueniri^. Ergo cum notum sit omnibus uestram 
excellentiam integram professionem uehementer amplectere ao 
toto corde diligere, opportunum est uoce clamare prophetica: 
locundetur caelum desuper et fundant montes iocunditatem 
et coUes laetitia laetabuntur; nam meritorum uestrorum actus 
uocem uos pastoris egregii audire fecit et assequi, idcirco in 
sua uos tranquillitate custodit. Igitur quia, excellentissime fili, 
Deus noster uos elegit de regibus, uocem eius libenter audientes, 
creatorem et auctorem luminis estis sine dubio assecuti, qua- 
tenus per religionem orthodoxae fidei tenebras futuri supplicii 
euadatis. Ut avUm sicut fide^ ita et actione uincatia^, necessarium 
esse ualde prospeximus, ecclesiastical uobis utilitates, quaa et 
diligitis, commendare, ut, quod pauperes beati Petri apoato- 
lorum principia^ uestro sunt largitatis munere consecuti, uobis 
sufiragantibus ualeat augmentari. Patemo itaque affectu ueatram 
excellentiam aalviantea, creatoris nostri miaericordiam exoramria, 
tU ana vjoa a malia omnibua protectione cuaiodiai atque poat multa 
annorum curricula in aetema faciat uita regnare^. 

^ Reg. Epist. IX, 67: Unde omnipotenti Deo grcUicuf] agimus, qui Ua 
cor ueatrum sua pietate regit, ut, sicut fidem rectam tribuit, ita quoque 
placita sibi uos semper operari concedat. 

* cf. Reg. Epist. II, 27: ... et ad fructum boni operis totis cordis 
uisibus inhiare, ut et in praesenti saecvdo tranquille uiuere, et in futuro 
caeleste regnum ualeat possidere. 

* Reg. Epist. VI, 6: Ut ergo aicvl fide ita et actione uincarUur, benignam 
se excellentia uestra suis subiectis semper exhibeat. . . 

* A most frequent expression in Gregory’s correspondence. 

^ Reg. Epist. V, 60: SahUantes itaque exceUentiam ueatram palemo 
caritatis affectu petimus ut cuncta quae . . . fieri seruarique mandauimus 
fauoiis uestri praesidio compleantur. 

Reg. Epist. VI, 6: idcirco palemo aalulantea affectu . . . et hie excel¬ 
lentiam uestram in subole gaudere concedat et poat multorum curricula 
a malia omnibua absolutam ante conspectum aetemi faciat iudicis 
inueniri. 

Reg. Epist. VIII, 2: Omnipotens Deus aua voa a malia omnibus 
protectione custodial, et quoniam uita uestra bonis omnibus ualde est 
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necesscuria, post longs adhuc tempora uos ad caelestis pairiete gaudia 
perducat. 

Reg. Epist. VIII, 4: Omnipotens Dens aiui uoa protectione custodiat 
atque a perfidis gentibus regnum uestrum sui extensions brachii defendat 
uosque post longa annorum curricvla ad gaudia aeterna perducat. 
ibid.: . . . pro quo gratias referentes diuinae potentieie misericordiam 
deprecajnur, ut et hie uos aita protectione cuatodiat, et, sicut inter homines, 
ita quoque poat midtorum annorum tempora in aeterna faciat uUa 
regnare. 

Reg. Epist. VI, 16: ... et hie deuictis hostibus pacatete uos reipub- 
licae imperare et cum sanctis suis in aeterna faciat uita regnare. 
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0^ en est la question des «Psalter Collects*? 

L. Bbou O. S. B., Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight 

Depuis cinq ans que le volume des Psalter Collects a 6t6 
publi6 par la Henry Bradshaw Society, on est oblige de constater 
que rien d’essentiel n’a d4couvert dans le champ, alors tout 
neuf, des CoUectes Psalmiques. Les series anciennes de CoUectes 
Psalmiques sont toujours celles que Dom Wilmart avait distin- 
gu^eset class6es: la s^rie Africaine, ainsi nomm6e parce qu’elle 
utilise Tancien psautier Afncain, et commen 9 ant par VisUa nos; 
la s^rieHispanique, utilisant le, ou plutdt les psautiers parti- 
culiers & TEspagne, et commen 9 ant par Domine apnd quern; 
et la s^rie Bomaine, utilisant surtout le Psalterium Bomanum, 
et commen 9 ant par Effxx, 

Tons les efforts faits pour d4couvrir d’autres series anciennes 
sont rest^ sans r^sultat: on a bien trouv6 quelques autres series, 
comme celle qui fut imprim^e plusieurs fois k Anvers par les 
successeurs de Plantain dans le cours du XVII® si^cle et dont on 
sait maintenant qu’elle existait d&s 1610 (on a donn4 des speci¬ 
mens de cette serie k la page 60 des Psalter Collects), ou 
meme comme cette serie qu’on trouve dans \m psautier de 
Brescia du XI® sifecle, mais ces series sont notoirement posterieu- 
res, plus ou moins calquees sur la serie Bomaine — celle qui eut 
la plus grande vogue au Moyen Age —, et sont loin d’avoir la 
meme saveur antique que les trois anciennes series: si bien 
qu’on pent pratiquement les negliger. 

Une reelle decouverte a cependant ete faite concemant la 
sdrie Hispanique : nous la devons k Dom Jean Leclercq qui, k 
la fin d’un Codex Regvlarum de I’abbaye autrichienne de Lam- 
bach, manuscrit XXXI, a trouve les coUectes de la serie His¬ 
panique ecrites par une main du IX® siecle, done deux siedes 
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avant le plus ancien manuscrit de cette s6rie utilise dans I’^di- 
tion des Psalter Collects: de plus, le texte de ces pri^res se 
r6vfele auBsi proche que possible de celui des manuscrits de la 
tradition que nous avions appel6e franco-catalane (Psalter 
Collects^ p. 31), et vient confirmer d’une mani^re 6clatante la 
pr4f(6rence que nous avions accord^e k ce texte franco-catalan 
(Psalter Collects, p. 33—35). 

Entre temps, le texte de la s^rie Africaine a 6tudi4 dans 
un article paru dans Sacris Erudiri VI, 1 (1954) pp. 73—95: 
Etudes sur les Collectes du Psautier, La sirie Africaine et Vivajue 
Verecundus de Junca: on y montre que cette s4rie doit 5tre 
l^g^rement ant^rieure aux ^crivains africains Pulgence de Ruspe 
et Verecundus de Junca qui reproduisent les expressions t 5 rpi- 
ques de cette s6rie: celle-ci doit done avoir 6t6 ^crite en Afnque 
du Nord, probablement dans la seconde moiti6 du V® sifecle, au 
cours de la longue persecution vandale dont elle se fait maintes 
fois recho. 

On voudrait maintenant etudier les deux autres series: Des 
doutes s’etant eieves de plusieurs cotes sur le caractfere hispani- 
que de la seconde serie, une etude k venir essayera de montrer 
que le materiel des collectes de la serie Hispanique est reelle- 
ment espagnol dans son ensemble, quand bien meme Tordon- 
nateur de cette serie serait un preiat merovingien ou memo 
carolingien. 

Une autre etude aura pour objet la serie Bomaine, dont 
r auteur est reste inconnu jusqu’ici: d^s maintenant, on croit 
pouvoir annoncer que cette serie a des chances d’avoir ete 
composee par F auteur du Breviarium in Psalmos, faussement 
attribue k saint Jerome, et qui ne serait autre qu’im certain 
Jean, diacre remain, devenu pape sous le nom de Jean I®' dans 
le premier quart du VI® si^cle (522—526). Le piquant de FaflFaire 
est que, devant les dififerences de style et autres, existant entre 
les collectes psalmiques de la s^rie Bomaine et les oraisons de la 
liturgie romaine authentique, certaines personnes avaient 
d4clar4 que F auteur des collectes psalmiques de la s^rie Bomaine 
ne pouvait dtre im romain...Ces personnes avaient raison 
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seulement en ce sens que les collectes psalmiques de la s^rie 
Romaine, quoique les plus universellement r^pandues dans tout 
le Moyen Age, ne paraissent pas avoir fait partie de la liturgie 
officieUe de Rome. Le fait qu’il s’est trouv6 un Pape (le florentin 
dement VII, 1523—1534) pour ordonner de publier un psautier 
avec les collectes psalmiques de la s4rie Romaine, n’est pas 
suffisant, k lui seul, pour parler d’une ^tion liturgique 
officielle, car ledit Psautier est public en vue des besoins 
particuUers de la CoU4giale Saint-Laurent k Florence: PsaU 
terium David.. .cum suis orationibus in finem cuiuslibet psalmi, 
juxta formam dementis Septimi Pontificis Maximi, ad exo- 
randum Deum pro Serenissimis Mediceis turn vivis turn defunciis, 
in insigni Ecclesia Sancti Laurentii ah ipsis a fundamentis erecta. 
Florentiae apud Juntas^ 1673 (titre de T^dition conserv6e au 
British Museum). 

Ce qui est attendu avec impatience par un certain nombre 
d’4tudiants, c’est une nouvelle Edition des Psalter Collects. 
Pr6cis4ment, une nouvelle Edition des Collectes du Psautier 
nous a demand^e par la Collection „ Sources Chr6tiennes“ 
et nous avons r^pondu par T acceptation de cette ofifre. Une 
difficult^ cependant s’est montr^e: „Sources Chr^tiennes** 
demande une traduction frangaise en face du texte latin: Or, 
chacun sait que la traduction d’un ancien texte latin est chose 
delicate. Dans le cas present la difficult^ est accrue par deux 
motifs principaux: a) par le fait qu’on se trouve en face d’un 
morceUement de 150 petits textes, dans chaque s4rie, textes 
trhs courts, sans lien Tun avec Tautre, rendant impossible une 
certaine unit^ d’ensemble fort desirable et, par centre, engen- 
drant vite une inevitable monotonie; b) par le caractfere sen- 
tentieux et meme cryptique d’lm certain nombre de ces textes, 
surtout dans la premiere et la deuxifeme series: il est tres deiicat 
de vouloir traduire en clair des expressions que, seuls, les con- 
temporains immediats pouvaient comprendre: on risque de 
forcer la pensee, de la trahir par quelque c6te. Nous dedarons 
sans ambages que, selon nous, les textes latins seuls seraient 
preferables, mais nous ferons loyalement T effort de donner la 
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traduction qu’on noua demande: la mise au point de cette 
demi&re demandera pourtant un certain d41ai. 

Et c’est ainsi que, dans un avenir quo nous souhaitons pro- 
chain, nous pourrons livrer au public, Deo faverUCy une nouveUe 
Edition des Collectes du Psautier. 
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Nicolas Cabasilas: 

An Exposition of the Divine Liturgy 

R. N. S. Craig, Dublin 

In his Exposition of iho Divine Liturgy N. Cabasilas takes 
the view that at the altar the sacrifice is an earthly shadow of 
the action of the eternal High Priest in the heavenly places. 
Nicolas is familiar with the view of S. Chrysostom (De Sacer. 
VI, 4; III. 4, 5), and like him, he insists that Christ is the Conse- 
crator and High Priest of every offering, and on that account 
he maintains in chapter XLVI that no sin of the priest at the 
altar can mar the efficaey of the sacrificial offering. He maintains, 
like S. Cyril {Catech. XXIII. 8, 9), that the Intercession after the 
Consecration is an earthly share, however small, in the inter¬ 
cession of our High Priest who appears on our behalf before 
the Father in heaven and who pleads our cause. Chapter XXVIII 
of the Exposition contains these words: *Tor he did not make 
his offering and sacrifice once and then cease his priestly office, 
but for ever he performs this office by which he is our Advocate 
before God for ever” (Heb. VII. 17; Ps. CIX. 4). The sacrifice 
at the altar is not a repetition of Calvary, nor does it effect a 
change in the Person of Christ, but it is a sharing in and re¬ 
presentation of that offering at Golgotha, because this sacri¬ 
fice once offered has eternal significance, and is an abiding 
reality for us (Chap. 27, 32). And if we are to receive the fruits 
of this sacrifice we must be no mere spectators at the Eucharist, 
but we must share in the Eucharistic sacrifice both actually 
and morally. (Vila. Bk. TV. Sect. B; cf. Exposit. Ch. XLII; cf. 
S, Chrysos, In Eph. Horn, III. 4.) 

Cabasilas does not try to define too closely the relation be¬ 
tween the Eucharistic sacrifice and the sacrifice once offered. 
He relies on the authority of the Words of Institution and 
Administration for saying that since these sacred Gifts are the 
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Body of Christ and the Blood of the New Covenant then the 
oflFering at the altar becomes a sacrifice (Chap. XXXII). To con¬ 
secrate is to offer the sacrifice. His words are “The sacrifice 
(at the altar) proclaims his Death ... whenever the precious 
Gifts are changed into the Body of the Lord“ (Ch. XVI); (cf. 
Masure, “TAc Sacrifice of the Mystical Body^^ p. 153). 

On the subject of the Epiclesis Cabasilas has an interesting 
and clear viewpoint. He does not relegate the Words of Insti¬ 
tution to a position of insignificance in the Rite. Nor does he 
regard Christ as the passive Victim, as Gregory Dix implies 
in his strictures on Cabasilas. One must take all the passages, 
not just a short extract from a single chapter, as Dix has done, 
in order to understand the full and comprehensive view of the 
Invocation which Cabasilas has in mind. And in that comprehen¬ 
sive view there are four factors, which are not irreconcilable, but 
which fit into a balanced Trinitarian theology. There is nothing 
in it, in fact, that a Western could reject. The four factors are: 
Christ is the Consecrator, the great High Priest, in relation to 
whose heavenly priesthood every celebration of the Divine Liturgy 
must be referred. Secondly, the Words of Institution are of 
sacred and special significance for the consecration. Thirdly, 
the consecration is ‘completed’ when the words of Epiclesis 
have been pronounced. Fourthly, the author’s view has the great 
merit of regarding the Eucharistic Invocation in the context 
of the recitation of the saving acts of God in the Anamnesis; 
and he thinks of the Eucharistic Invocation because of the 
many activities of the Divine Spirit who dwells in the Church 
and who is operative in all her ministerial acts. 

Under the last two headings, he stresses the parallel between 
the Eucharistic actions and the Incarnate Life of our Lord. What, 
for example, precedes the Consecration symbolises the early 
life of the Saviour in Galilee. The Beading of the Gospel corre¬ 
sponds to the open Ministry of the Lord in Galilee. The Great 
Entrance is the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. What follows 
the Consecration symbolises the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
at Pentecost “for the conversion of unbelievers and for the 
sanctification of the faithful”. For this Divine Economy of 
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Salvation the priest offers the Eucharistic Thanksgiving in the 
Anamnesis. So to invoke the Holy Spirit’s aid and operation is 
to enter into that Divine Scheme of salvation for church and 
individual (Chaps. XXXVII and XXVI). The Descent of the 
H. Spirit and the sanctification of the communicant by the 
Holy Spirit are the counterpart to his action at Pentecost (PG 
150, 452 AB). Calvary was brought to fulfilment in Pentecost. 
The sacrificial offering at the altar is ‘completed’ when it ‘receives’ 
its fulfilment by the Descent of the Holy Spirit (Chap. XVI.). 

We may return to the first two headings: First, Christ is the 
Consecrator. In chapter XXX Nicolas says: “There is, as S. 
Paul says, ‘One Mediator between God and men, even Jesus 
Christ’ (I Tim II. 5), so that all mediation and all consecration 
are effected for us by one alone, even the Saviour Himself”; 
again in chap. XLIX: — The Lord) “May be spoken of as the 
offerer and the offering and the recipient of the offering”. Cabasilas 
stresses this priesthood of our Lord in many passages. In chapter 
30 he says: Christ is “Himself both priest and altar and sacri¬ 
fice”, and in chapter XXXI: “Why is it that in order to conse¬ 
crate the Gifts, the priest does not invoke the Son (of God) 
who is both priest and sanctifier, as has been said, but he in¬ 
vokes the Father_” (to whom the whole Anaphora is ad¬ 

dressed, PG 150,477 D). Or as the Liturgy of S. Basil expresses it: 
“Thou, o Christ, art he that offers the sacrifice, and thou art 
the offering”. 

S. John of Damascus was the first to deny that the Words of 
Institution are the instrument of consecration. Nicolas Cabasilas 
does not follow S. John in that respect. Nor does he follow S. John 
in the use which he makes of S. Chrysostom’s original illustration 
of the word of Creation. Nicolas writes as follows in chapter XXIX: 
“Let us begin with the words of the holy John Chrysostom 
(de Proditume JudaCy Horn, 1,6) ... Let us see whether this word 
of the Saviour (The Word of Institution) is operative like that 
creative word when God said ‘Be fruitful and multiply’. What 
then? After that word of Creation have we no need of anything 
else for this purpose — of increasing the race. Is it not necessary 
for hiimanity both to marry, and unite in wedlock, and make 
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other careful plans without which it would not be possible for 
the race to survive and progress. Therefore just as we regard 
marriage a necessity for the procreation of children, and after 
union again pray for this result, so that we do not account our 
action a slight on the creative word of God, because we know 
that that is the basic cause of generation but comes to have 
this effect by marriage, by feeding and other such functions; 
in the same way we believe (in the case of the Liturgy) that the 
word of the Lord (‘This is my Body’) completes the Sacrament, 
but it does so through a priest and by his inter¬ 
cession and prayer. (The basic word of the Lord at the 
Institution) is not always functioning absolutely or indiscri¬ 
minately. But several conditions are required, without which 
it will not perform its function... 

Cabasilas devotes a good deal of space further on to the same 
effect. We might sum up his position thus: The Words of Institu¬ 
tion were spoken once for aU by our Lord in the Upper Room 
and they are always the basic instrument of consecration, 
but they need to be ‘Applied’ or ‘Adapted’ through the Invo¬ 
cation; but this is not the same as saying that the celebrant’s 
iteration of the Words of Institution is all that is required for 
consecration. The Words of Institution are the words of predis¬ 
posing consecration of eucharistic elements in general, and the 
words of the Invocation are the particular consecration of the 
elements on the altar. The Anglican Church adopts the same 
principle in the Sacrament of H. Baptism; in it the Minister 
of the Sacrament says that God “By the Baptism of his well- 
beloved Son Jesus Christ in the river Jordan did sanctify watw 
(in general; cf. P.B. 1649) to the mystical washing away of sin”. 
But this general predisposing of the element is applied later 
in the Rite with these words: “Sanctify this water to the mysti¬ 
cal washing away of sin” (1662). Nicolas Cab&sllas dtesthe‘^me 
principle in the use of the Roman Catholic Church where the 
Latin Mass contains a prayer that the Elements may be brought 
up to the heavenly altar and so she completes the act of Conse¬ 
cration by an Invocation. The Eastern Church at the Council of 
Florence in 1439 did little more than repeat the views of N. 
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Cabasilas on the subject of the Epiclesis (H6f616, ConcileSy vol. 
XI. p. 465). 

Thirdly, Nicolas Cabasilas fixes the action of Consecration as 
being ‘completed’ after the words of Invocation have been 
prayed, and he therefore attaches special importance to the 
office and work of the Holy Spirit in the Eucharist (PG 150, 
425; 477). Is it possible to reconcile this with what he has said 
elsewhere of Christ as the Consecrator (ibid. 428; 469)? Dix 
thinks not {Shape of Lit. p. 282), and (on page 293) Dix confesses 
that he cannot understand the meaning of Cabasilas in what 
he calls this ‘Very embarassed passage’. The passage in question is 
as follows (Chap. XXVII; ibid., 437): — “When the priest has 
made mention of that awful Supper, and how (the Lord) deli¬ 
vered it to his holy disciples before his passion, and that he 
received the cup and took bread and hallowed the Eucharist, 
and that he spoke the Words by which he manifested the Mystery, 
and when he in turn has uttered the same Words, he bows 
down and prays and implores God, applying those divine Words 
of His only begotten Son, our Savioiu*, to the Gifts offered on 
the altar, that they receiving his all-holy and almighty Spirit 
may be changed, the bread into his precious and holy Body 
itself, and the wine into his stainless and holy Blood itself. 
And when this has been said, the whole of the priestly Rite 
has been accomplished and completed, and the Gifts have been 
consecrated, and the sacrifice has been perfected, and the great 
sacrifice and victim, which was slain for the sake of the whole 
world, is seen to lie on the holy Table; for the Bread is no longer 
a figure of the Lord’s Body, nor an offering which bears an 
image of the real Gift, nor an offering which gives us a pictorial 
memorial of the sufferings which save us, as a picture might do, 
but it is the real Gift itself, the Body itself of the all-holy Master, 
which really experienced all the insults, violence and stripes, 
which was crucified, which was slain, which witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate the good confession, which was fiogged, which 
was tormented and spitted upon, which tasted the gall. In like 
manner also the Wine is the Blood itself which leapt out from 
the slain Body, this Body, this Blood, which was conceived by 
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the Holy Ghost, which was bom of the holy Virgin, which was 
buried, which rose on the third day, which ascended into heaven, 
which sitteth on the right hand of the Father.” 

Nicolas Cabasilas reiterates the usual Eastern analogy of the 
Incarnation for the Eucharistic Invocation (S.Jn. Damasc, 
de Fide, IV, 13; PG 94, 1140). In chapter XXVII he says: The 
Holy Spirit ‘formed* the body and blood of the Infant in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, and so also in the Eucharist the 
Gifts are overshadowed by the same Holy Spirit so as to be 
‘made’ the Body and Blood of Christ. But he does not stress 
this analogy of the Incarnation (PG 160, 462 A). 

This same chapter, XXVII, is, I believe, the clue to much 
of his thought. It has been the subject of favourable comment 
by theologians of different schools of thought, and in recent 
times by French liturgical scholars such as De La Taille, H. 
Bouess^, and Salaville (See the last named, Exposit, p. 146). 
And if Cabasilas’s statements about the Liturgy, and the Epi- 
clesis in particular, have been criticised because of a different 
emphasis in other passages in his writings, it is true, I think, 
that chapter XXVII gives coherence to his teaching, and there 
is nothing here which a Western should reject. 

His point here is that our consciousness of the Holy Trinity 
must be maintained through the whole of the Liturgy, and he 
refuses to distinguish between the working of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit in the Liturgy: to the Father we give thanks be¬ 
cause we receive all blessings of grace and nature from him, 
and because the Son gave his life a ransom on the Cross, and 
because he instituted the Eucharist, and because the Holy 
Spirit came to vitalize (‘energise’ — S. John Damasc.) the 
Church at Pentecost, he for whom every Eucharist is an oppor¬ 
tunity to bless the souls of worshippers in and with the Gifts 
on which his grace is invoked. But once we begin to separate 
the working in the Eucharist of the Son and the Holy Spirit 
as if they were unrelated, Cabasilas refuses to follow this Western 
tendency to divide between their saving acts, to separate Pente¬ 
cost from Calvary, to say this is the work of the Son, or in this 
the Son is ‘passive’ (Dix) and the Holy Spirit is active — that 
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kind of Western tendency is alien to the mind of Cabasilas (PG 
160,333 A). Our Eucharist is offered he says not to the Father 
cdone but also to the Son and H. Spirit (ibid. 477). He sees the 
liturgical action as a Trinitarian ought to see it, as one who be¬ 
lieves that the Son was conceived in the womb of the Virgin by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, and that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world. 

Dix finds fault (P. 301 and 302) with Cabasilas; yet this author 
is not 'illogical’ as it is maintained, because he speaks of the 
working of the Son and of the Spirit in the consecration. But 
his thought ranges between the basic generating words of Insti¬ 
tution and the Words of Invocation. To segregate them is alien 
to his eastern mind, and to his spiritual experience. To Cabasilas, 
and perhaps even more for the great writer of the next (XV) 
century, Symeon of Thessalonica, the celebration of the Liturgy 
is an occasion of Triune action by Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
As Cabasilas later expresses it (chap. XLVII): “God.. .appro¬ 
priates these Gifts (of bread and wine) that he may make them 
the Body and Blood of the only begotten Son (by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit).” And he expresses it similarly in chapter 
XXXVII: “Now and always the Mediator is one and the same, 
and always it is the same Holy Spirit (who communicates to 
us his Gifts, PG 160, 333 A). This is almost identical with the 
words of S. Cyril: “Every grace and every perfect gift comes 
upon us from the Father, through the Son, by the Holy Ghost” 
(In Luc. XXII. 19). 

Nicolas takes the view that the joint operation of the Trinity 
in the Sacrament is a part of the general action of the Trinity 
in promoting the salvation of mankind; and if he speaks of the 
Holy Ghost as taking part in the consecration ho refers to him 
as the immediate agent (as Waterland says, p. 630, Works, 
Vol. rV, Oxford, 1843) of the Father, and not as the ultimate 
source of sanctification. 

This is no more than S. Augustine in the West said: “In this 
Trinity there is none greater or less than another; no separation 
in working, no dissimilarity of substance.” S. Ambrose refers 
in even more explicit terms to the Eucharist thus: The Holy 
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Spirit is referred to as “He who with the Father and the Son 
is by the priests named in Baptism and invoked in the oblations”. 
And in the third century in the East a similar view is reflected 
in the writings of Origen when he speaks of “The bread.. .over 
which has been invoked the Name of God, and of Christ, and 
of the Holy Spirit”. 

But ultimately the authority for Cabasilas’s teaching must be 
found in the Lord’s own words: that “by the Spirit of God” 
(Mtt. XII. 28 and Lk. IV. 18) He Himself proclaimed the Gospel 
and wrought miracles and established the Kingdom of God, 
and that his Ministry on earth would be continued after his 
Ascension in and by his Holy Spirit (Jn. XVI. 14, 15). 
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La Connexion entre le rite de la Consignation 
et PEpiclese dans Saint Ephrem 

J. P. DE Jong, Heemstede 

Avant d’aborder mon expose proprement dit, il me parait utile de 
pr^iser quelques termes dont nous nous servirons r^guli&rement. 

Sous ccnaignation nous ne comprenons pas ici le rite de tracer 
un signe de croix avec une esp6ce au dessus de 1’autre, mais 
toujours plus spdcialement une action de signer en vue d’une 
union des deux esp^ces, soit du pain d’hostie avec le saint Sang, 
Boit la commixtion du Sang avec une parcelle du pain d’hostie. 
Ce rite remonte & T antiquity chr^tienne et il est conserve dans 
toutes les liturgies. H est curieux de constater que sa signi¬ 
fication s’est perdue au cours des ages. 

Uipidise est une prifere qu’on rencontre dans I’anaphore de 
toutes les lituigies orientales et dans laquelle on demande la 
descente du Saint-Esprit sur les oblats, afin que ceux-ci puissent 
produire le salut des communiants. Toutefois souvent les para¬ 
phrases ont 41argi cette 4picl&se de telle sorte qu’elle pr^nte 
le caract^re de ,,/orwia (xmaecraiionia'^ (6picl6se cons6cratoire). 
On 8’6tonne qu’une pareille formule puisse Stre prononc^ 
apr^ les paroles de 1’Institution. Depuis le d^but du XIV® 
si^e seulement ce problfeme est une controverse entre Rome 
et r Orient chr^tien. Pendant des si^cles on a cherch6 une solu¬ 
tion, mais le r6sultat devait rester insatisfaisant aussi longtemps 
qu’on n’^tudiait pas I’^picl&se sur le plan de la figuration sacra- 
mentelle, mais toujours en rapport avec le concept m^taphysique 
de la transsubstantiation. Cette faute capitale exclue a priori 
toute solution, car y,aacTameritum eat in genere aigni'\ 

Dans une publication qui vient de paraitre cette anh6e^ nous 
avons tach6 d’approfondir le sens et la signification d’„6picl6se“ 
et de „commixtion'S en nous basant sur les documents nestoriens. 

^ Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschafb, Band 4, 2, 246sq. 
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Le r^sultat le plus important de cette recherche 4tait, qu’il 
nous permettait de determiner la relation qui existe entre les 
deux. On a pu ainsi prouver que Tepiclfese aussi bien que la 
commixtion se rapportent k la meme realite. Elies se trouvent 
toutes deux sur le mSme plan, c.-4-d. sur Je plan des figures. II 
faut considerer Tune et Tautre sous Taspect sacramentel, 
c.-4-d. comme preparation des oblats k la communion. Les 
paroles de repiclfese et la symbolisation aprfes coup, exprimee 
par le rite de la consignation, appartiennent done k ime nouveUe 
phase qui indique la transition du sacrifice k la communion. 
Ainsi deux parties furent nettement distinguees dans Tanaphore, 
deux „moments‘‘ oh est evoquee une operation divine, repre¬ 
sentee sous un signe sacramentel. 

Dans la premifere phase de Tanaphore, le pain et le vin sont 
figures du corps brise et du sang repandu de notre Seigneur. 
Aprfes quoi, dans la seconde phase, le corps et le sang deviennent 
figures d’une nourriture divine. Alors la figure sacramentelle 
est remplacee par une autre. C’est justement cette transition 
d’une figure k Tautre que j’ai exprimee par le mot „trans- 
figuration“. Depuis les premiers temps de la liturgie de la Syrie 
cette transfiguration, ^voqu6e dans T^piclfese, est signifi6e par le 
rite de la consignation. La relation qui existe entre T^piclfese et la 
consignation est par consequent comme celle qui existe entre 
la parole prononc^e et la parole figur^e. L’^piclfese done se 
manifeste visiblement dans 1’union des elements eucharistiques 
c.-h-d. par le rite de la consignation. 

L’explication susdite, bas^e sur les ecrits de Theodore de 
Mopsueste et de Narsfes de Nisibe, doit-elle dtre qualifiee de 
typiquement nestorienne? Narsfes nous ramfene 4 la 1® decade 
du IV® siede dans la ville de Nisibe oh etait ne saint Ephrem 
et oh il allait passer d’ailleurs la plus grande partie de sa vie. 
Y a-t-il aussi entre ces deux hommes une communaute de pensee 
et ceUe-ci s’ etend-elle k V objet de la presente etude? Je suis enclin 
k repondre ici affirmativement. D’ abord il est important k signaler 
que M. E. Bishop a dejh attire Tattention sur des textes paralieies ^ 

^ E. Bishop, Observations on the Liturgy of Narsai. Texts and 
Studies Vm, 1, 1909, 147 sq. 
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1) Saint Efhrem s^ex'prime 
ainsi: WJiOy it is said, has held 
the Spirit in his hands? Come 
and see, O SolomoTiy what the 
Lord of thy father has done; 
for fire and Spirity not accord¬ 
ing to its naturCy He has mingled 
and poured into the hands of 
His disciples. 

In the bread and the cup is 
fire and Spirit. 

{Adv. scrut. sermo X). 


2) Narsis le ripete en disant: 
A corporeal being (the priest) 
takes hold with his hands of 
the Spirit in the bready and he 
lifts up his gaze towards the 
heighty and then he breaks it. 


This is a marvel. — that a 
hand of flesh (i. e. the priest* s) 
holds the Spirit. 

(Horn. XXI (C)). 


H semble que ces textes impliquent que ce n’est pas le Christ, 
qiu est present sous les esp^ces eucharistiques, mais le Saint- 
Esprit, qui est indiqud ici par les mots «Feu et Esprit». H est 
curieux que ce genre de textes se trouve justement dans les 
ouvrages authentiques de saint Ephrem, tandis que les passages 
qui attribuent, k ce qu’il semble, au Saint-Esprit la consecration 
du pain et du vin, soient emprunt^s k des dcrits dont T authen¬ 
ticity est tr^s douteuse. Bishop a cherchd un expedient. II croit 
avoir trouve dans Nars^s la trace d’une terminologie syrienne- 
orientale en usage k I’epoque de saint Ephrem, selon laqueUe 
,4’Esprit“ designait non pas le Saint-Esprit, mais le Christ 
lui-meme. Cette supposition est-eUe fondee sur les ecrits de 
saint Ephrem? J’en doute. Les textes compares, il est juste de 
regarder T expression «Feu et Esprit» comme un pieonasme, 
par lequel est indiquee la mdme realite sacramentelle que par 
les deux mots, pris k part. Je suis d’accord avec E. Bishop pour 
dire que dans des textes authentiques d’Ephrem le mot «Esprit» 
est employe dans un sens reposant evidemment sur une tradition 
fort ancienne, qui remonte au second sifecle. Nous sommes encore 
avant le Concile de Constantinople (381). Enfin, il faut constater, 
que par „Esprit“ on n’entend pas, ni la Personne du Saint- 
Esprit, ni non plus la Personne du Christ. A mon avis « Esprit» 
est encore employe ici dans le sens plus large de «Nature spiri- 
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tuelle parfaite de Dieu)>, la Nature divine, commune au Pfere, 
au Fils et au Saint-Esprit. Get Esprit prit forme parmi nous dans 
le Verbe incam^, mais aussi sous les signes visibles ext4rieure- 
ment de pain et de vin. H ne faut pas oublier que le mystfere de 
FEucharistie, sous F aspect sacramentel, 4tait consid6r6 ancien- 
nement dans la relation la plus intime avec le myst^re de F Incar¬ 
nation. 

Apr^ ce travail pr6paratoire on peut envisager la question de 
F4picl&se eUe-mdme. Quel est le sens et queUe la signification de 
F^picl^e dans saint Ephrem? H y a des textes qui indiquent 
que saint Ephrem n’ignorait pas le rite de la consignation. 
Ce rite doit-il etre expliqu6 ici 6galement comme ime symboli- 
sation de Feffet sacramentel, ^voqu4 dans F^piclfese? Je vou- 
drais citer d’abord im texte qui est sans doute trfes important 
pour F explication de F6piclfese. Le feu descendant du ciel y est 
employ^ comme point de comparaison pour Fofirande d’Elie et 
F oblation eucharistique. De cette strophe done, vue dans le 
contexte, et compar^e avec un texte parallfele dans Chrysostome^, 
je vous donnerai la paraphrase suivante: 

Sur Us offrandes d'Elie U feu desceTidit — ces offrandes furent 
consumiss 'par U feu. Le Feu de la mis^ricorde descendit sur notre 
offraride — cette offraude devint par U Feu {la Diviniii) pour 
nous {source de) vie^. 

Nous trouvons des variations sur le mdme thfeme dans 
Alcuin et dans les livres mozarabes^, et last but not least dans 
notre Missale Romanum^. Void le texte original, publi4 par 
A. Wilmart: 

Peto cUmentiam tuam ut descendat super partem et calicem 
pUnitudo tuae divinitcUis. Descended etiam..., sicut quondam 
in patrum hosiiis descendebat ... 

^ De sacerdotio III, 4. Johannis Chrysostomi opera omnia I, 1 (Maurini) 
Paris, 1839, 468. 

• E. Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Fide 10, 13. 
CSCO 166, Syr. 74, 1966, 36. 

« DACL V, 1 p. 167/8. 

^ Missale Romanum. Praeparatio cul Missam. Oratio S. Ambrosii, 
Feria VI. 

® A. Wilmart, L’Oratio Sancti Ambrosii. Revue Benedictine 39 
Maredsous, 1927, 336/6. 
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Ici encore je voudrais attirer F attention but le fait qu’en 
premier lieu on demande k Dieu que la plenitude de sa Divmitd 
descende sur les oblats. Apr6s le Concile de Constantinople 
oette operation divine est g4n4ralement attribute au Saint- 
Eeprit. L’effet de cette influence sur le sacriflce se manifeste 
comme une ,,transfiguration des oblats'* au sens, que nous avons 
d6jk 41ucid4. S’il est vrai que, par Fdpicl^, les ^l^ments 
eucharistiques deviennent le symbole d’une r^cdit^ sacramentelle 
nouvelle, on pent se demander, si cette r4alit6 est exprim6e 
aussi ext^rieurement dans la figuration sacramentelle. La 
r^ponse k cette question est affirmative: Cela se fait par le rite de 
la consignation auquel saint Ephrem fait allusion quand il dit 
que les femmes re 9 oivent dans la main voil6e une goutte de la 
vie du calice de la vie^. En fait elles re 9 urent ainsi le Pain 
eucharistique, mais ce Pain 4tait sign4 d’abord du Sang. Encore 
dans im sermon deNoeP saint Ephrem montre lePain eucharisti- 
que rougi par le sang des raisins. De nouveau nous trouvons 
dans ces paroles une allusion au rite de la consignation, dont le 
sens et la signification peuvent d’ailleurs dtre tir^s du contexte. 
Bien que les fidMes n’aient pas vu le Christ en chair, F Humanity 
du Christ leur est montr^e non moins r^ellement que dans la 
cr6che, bien que ce soit d’une fa 9 on sacramentelle. Cela se 
fait lorsque le Pain (Corps du Christ) est sign4 du vin de 
raisin (Sang pr^cieux). De m%me que la figure ext4rieure du 
Christ d’apr^ son Humanity est empreinte ici dans le Pain, 
ainsi son image invisible (la Divinity) est empreinte dans les 
coeurs des fid^es, k la sainte Communion. Suivons le d4roule- 
ment de la pens4e de saint Ephrem. Le Corps du Seigneur, 
8ign6 du Sang, est done pour lui la figure de F Humanity du 
Christ. Ainsi la figure visible de Dieu-Homme est clairement 
repr^sent^e d’une fa 9 on sacramentelle. Ce signe 4voque pour- 
tant imm4diatement une autre image du Christ, qui se cache 
sous le voile de son Humanity. Par cette image, invisible pour 
des yeux d’hommes, FEtre divin est indiqu4, par lequel H 
est un avec le P6re. Et e’est justement d’apr^ cette image de sa 

» Cf. ibid, de Fide 10, 16. 

* Hymni de Nativitate 11. Editio Romana II, 429. 
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Divinity que le nouvel homme est recr64 k F image et k la res- 
semblance de Dieu. Ainsi le rite de la consignation, ^tant la 
demi^re preparation k la Communion, appartient k une nouvelle 
phase dans la figuration sacramenteUe de F Eucharistie. Les 
elements eucharistiques nous etant representes jusqu’ici comme 
separes, apr^s la consignation le Corps du Seigneur nous est 
montre uni inseparablement au Sang. L’intention du rite est 
done evidemment de poser le signe qui indique sa Divinite par 
Fintermediaire de FHumanite du Christ. 

Voici pour finir le resume de notre etude: 


Schema de la Phase II 
(L’Eucharistie sous Faspect sacramentel) 
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A Typology of Baptism in Hippolytus 

C. M. Edsman, Uppsala 

In his Commentary on Daniel, written about 204, Hippolytus 
gives us a typological interpretation of the story of Susanna. 
In that well-known and often quoted passage Susanna prefigures 
the Church, and Joachim, her husband, Christ. The garden 
represents the calling of the saints who are planted like fruitful 
trees in the Church. And Babylon is the world, where two peoples, 
typified by the elders, plot against the Church, namely the 
Jews and the Gentiles. The time of the attack is the Passover 
when the laver is prepared and the Church, washing herself 
as Susanna, is presented as a pure bride to God. The two maids 
are types of faith (ntcniQ) and love {dydbcrj) which are accom¬ 
panying the baptism and prepare oil and unguents, the latter 
symbolically representing the commandments of the Holy Word, 
the former the Holy Spirit, with which the baptized are anointed. 
And the Father concludes: 

“All these things were figuratively represented in the blessed 
Susanna, for our sakes, that we who now believe on God might 
not regard the things that are done now in the Church as strange, 
but believe them all to have been set forth in figure by the 
patriarchs of old, as the Apostle also says”^, whereupon 1 Cor. 
X. 11 is quoted. 

In the short extract now given, I have intentionally omitted 
some words in the sentence on the Passover baptism. The 
Greek text is: Tioiav "e(SS«Tov <*J){jiipav”> dAA’ fj too ndaxa; 
iv fj rd XovrQov h naQadeUj(^ rolg xavaofxivoiQ ixoifjui^exai >cal 
bcKhiala c&c> Zcoadwa djiaXovofM^vr] xa^agd vvfjupt] ^eco TtaqlaraxaL^; 

^ The Ante-Nicene Fathers I—X, Buffalo 1884—1886, new ed. 1961, 
V, p. 192. 

* In Dan. I, 16 = GCS, Hippolytus Werke I (ed. Bonwetsch 1897), 
p. 26, 11. 18 ss. 
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What is here the meaning of xoiq xavaofjLhouQ'i Both the 
variations of the manuscripts on this point and the history of 
editions and translations, ancient and modem, bear evidence 
of the difficulties caused by this expression. 

The 13th centmy MS (Par. gr. 169) has got the corruption 
xavacvfiivoK;. That form may however be taken as a support 
of the ingenious conjecture, advanced in 1868 by Lagarde: 
Haivovfiivot^. That reading gives a quite clear meaning: 
the “Passover at which the laver is prepared to those who are 
going to be renewed”, that is the catechumens. Otto Barden- 
hewer, the grand old man of patrology, adopts this proposal in his 
dissertation of 1877, where he critically examines the texts at 
that time available^. 

In his edition of some fragments of the commentary on Daniel 
printed in 1672 and later on reprinted by Migne, Combefis has 
given another conjecture: xauoidvovQ — “to those who bum”. 
In his Latin translation he renders as follows: per quern lavacrum 
in pomario aest'uantibua paratur et Susanna lavans, munda Deo 
Sponsa sistitur^. The German translations of the Old Slavonic 
version, published by Bonwetsch more than 200 years later, 
may be considered as a certain support of that reading: ,JInd 
wdche gute Zeit suchten sie aufier die des Paschay in toelcher be- 
reitet tvird das Bad den Versengten und die Kirche vne Susanna sick 
gewaschen habend vne eine reine Braut vor OoU stehV'^. 

Seemingly infiuenced by this new evidence Bardenhewer has 
changed his opinion, and in his Patrology, where he gives an 
abstract of the Commentary on Daniel, he renders the participle 
in question: unter der Hitze Leidenden*^*. 

What heat, one may ask himself. The translator of the Old Sla¬ 
vonic text, Bonwetsch had already expressed himself more 


^ Des heiligen Hippolytns von Rom Kommentar zum Buche Daniel, 
Freiburg i. Br. Dies. Wurzburg 1877, p. 73. 

» Migne, PG X, col. 692 D. 

* ed. Bonwetsch, p. 27,11. 7 ss. 

^ Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur I—^V, Freiburg i. Br. 1902 bis 
1932, II, pp. 648 s. 
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clearly when, commenting on the episode of Susanna, he took 
up the wording of the Old Slavonic translation but defined it in 
adding „(ien von der Sonnenglut Versengten'^^, This seems to be 
a strange interpretation, as it is more in accordance with the 
original situation in the story of Susanna—there it was really a 
hot day—^than with the throughout spiritual exegesis of that 
story. As a matter of fact Bonwetsch has not contented himself 
with the paraphrasing now referred to but has also mentioned 
the martyrdom, comparing Dan. XII. 12 (ixnvQovfmfoi). 

Another spiritual burning is alluded to by the French author 
of the article on baptism published in 1909 in Diet, de la th6ol. 
cathol. He paraphrases our passage in this way: «Le jour oh 
elle se baigne.. .prefigure la fete pascale oh, dans le jardin de 
r£glise, le bain est pr4par4 aux cat4chum^nes brhlants de 
d4sirs» (col. 198) Mr. Bareille apparently presumes the present 
participle xaivoijdvoiQ but he has as far as I can see left the question 
open, whether it should be understood in a good or bad sense. 
Are the catechumens burning with human lusts and passions 
which are now going to be extinguished, or are they really lon¬ 
ging for the baptism? 

Hitherto I have only referred to possible renderings of a 
corrected or conjectured text. But following the principle of 
lectio difficilior we might now put the question: is there any 
possibility of keeping the form xavaoiiivoic and getting a plau¬ 
sible meaning out of it? Firstly there is a philological difficulty. 
Although the middle participle in Classical Greek is used in a 
passive sense to express duration, that use generally dropped later 
on. The passive future form ought to be Tcocv&rjooiJLivou;, but one 
might perhaps regard xavaoixivoiQ as an atticism. Otherwise 
the participle must have an active-middle sense. 

Supposing that we have a passive participle several trans¬ 
lations are still possible. There is not time now to discuss all of 
them in detail. The metaphorical use in future form: '‘those who 
are to bum”, namely of passions, is excluded as well as "those 

^ Studien zu den Kommentaren Hippolyts zum Buche Daniel und 
Hohen Liede (TU. 16, NF I: 2, Leipzig 1897), p. 69. 
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who are to be kindled” as a synon 5 nn of illuminated. “Burnt” 
might perhaps be taken as an allusion to martyrdom (c/. supra !). 
It is, however, understood in a proper sense by the last editor 
and translator, M. Leffevre: «C’est en ce jour qu’est pr6par6 
dans le Jardin le Bain (qui doit refraicher) ceux que le (feu) 
devrait consumer*^. Apparently this very free paraphrase is 
based on an interpretation of xavaopivoi^ as a passive future, 
indicating the function of the eternal fire, which is threatening 
the whole of mankind. 

I should like to propose another translation^, as there are in 
fact many instances of the baptism being described as a burning. 
We must remember that the story of the three young men in the 
furnace was in early times interpreted as a typology of baptism 
and thus incorporated into the lessons during the Paschal vigil, 
when the baptism took place. 

In Theodore of Mopsuestia’s important commentary on 
baptism, translated into Syriac shortly after his death, this 
Sacrament is called “the second birth”, which prepares “that 
real and awe-inspiring second birth of the resurrection”. God is 
compared to a potter, who in the resurrection restores his da¬ 
maged and dissolved work of clay, man. But: “We perform 
the symbols and signs (of these things) in water, and are renewed 
and reconstituted according to the working of the Spirit on 
it... As an earthen vessel, which is being remade and refashioned 
in water, will remain in its soft nature and be clay as long as it 
has not come in contact with fire, but when it has been thrown 
on fire and baked on it, it will undoubtedly be remade and 
refashioned—so also we, who are in a mortal nature, rightly 
receive our renewal through baptism and are refashioned through 
this same baptism and receive the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
which hardens us more than any fire can do”*. 


^ Soiirces chr^tieimes 14, 1947, p. 101. 

^ P. Lundberg, La typologie baptismale dans rancienne 6glise (Acta 
seminarii neotesteunentici upsaliensis X), Diss. Uppsala 1942, p. 45, 
wisely abstains from translating. 

^ Woodbrooke Studies VI, Ceunbridge 1933 (ed. Mingana), pp. 56 ss. 
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This symbolical language has been preserved especially in the 
Syrian church. In his liturgical homilies on baptism Narsai^ 
uses it again and again. I will give some examples: 

“the sweet spring of Baptism... By the heat of iniquity 
our mind was withered, and its fruit had dropped off; and He 
sprinkled His gift as dew and watered our soul... Cunningly 
He mixed the colours for the renewal of our race, with oil and 
water and the invincible power of the Spirit. A new art the 
Chief Artist put forth.. .the womb of the water should conceive 
(p. 46)... As in a furnace he [the priest] re-casts bodies in 
Baptism; and as in a fire he consumes the weeds of mortality. 
The drug of the Spirit he casts into the water as into a furnace; 
and he purifies the image of men from uncleanness. By the heat 
of the Spirit he purges the rust of body and soul; and instead 
of day we acquire the hue of heavenly beings. The vat of water 
he prepares, he sets, in the likeness of a furnace (pp. 48 s). A 
beauteous bride-chamber He [the Lord] has fitted on earth 
for a type of that which is above (p. 64)... Men are re-casting 
men as in a furnace, and purging from them the hateful alloy 
of hateful wickedness. A beauteous colour they acquire on a 
sudden from the midst of the water, and more than the sun 
bums the light of their minds” (p. 66). 

In another homily the same ideas recur with new variations: 
“As in a furnace He [the Creator, Fashioner of all] re-casts our 
image in Baptism; and instead of our clay He has made us 
spiritual gold. Spiritually, without colour, was He pleased to 
depict us (p. 33)... Out of our clay He has made treasure- 
keepers of His hidden things.. .priests... Ah, corporeal beings, 
painters of the Spirit, without hands! [on the tablets of the waters 
(p. 34)... Lo, he brings them, as it were, into a furnace by means 
of their words (p. 36)... The furnace of the waters His purpose 
prepared mystically; and instead of fire He has heated it with 
the Spirit of the power of His will. His own handiwork He made 
a craftsman over His creation, that it should re-cast itself in 
the furnace of the waters and the heat of the Spirit (p. 41)... 


^ Texts and Studies VHI: 1, Ceunbridge 1909 (transl. R. H. Connolly). 
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With liquid oil and wea.k water he re-casts the body, and instead 
of clay he changes (and) makes (it) pure gold (p. 42).. .oil . 

It is the great brand of the King of kings with which they are 
stamped, that they may serve (as soldiers) in the spiritual 
contest (p. 43)... and with His name he is branded that he may 
serve (as a soldier) according to His will” (p. 44). 

In the last sentence yet another possibility of translating 
xavaofjiivoiQ presents itself; the baptism has also been conside¬ 
red as a spiritual cauterizing. Li view of this rich symbolism 
of fire in connexion with the Baptism, which symbolism is not 
restricted to Syrian churches and later centuries, I think that 
the discussed detail in the story of Susanna in Hippolytus 
might have got a sufficient explanation^. 

^ Cf. also the author’s Le baptdme de feu (Acta seminarii neotesta- 
mentici upsaliensis IX), Diss. Uppsala 1940, p. 107; The Body and Eternal 
Life (HorsB SoederblomiansB I: 2 = M61cuiges Johs. Pedersen), Stock¬ 
holm 1946, pp. 87 ss.; Ignis divinus (Publications of the New Society 
of Letters at Limd 34), Lund 1949, pp. 78 ss., 96 ss. 
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The Consecration of Water in the Early Rite 
of Baptism 

J. D. C. Fisheb, Brighton 

The consecration of the font on Holy Saturday or on the Vigil 
of Pentecost is a well known feature of the early rite of holy 
baptism. But the question to which the liturgiologist would 
dearly love to know the answer is, Just how old is this custom?— 
a question which is easier to ask than to answer. 

That some form of consecration was indispensable for the 
water before it could be used in the administration of baptism is a 
belief for which Tertullian supplies the earliest positive evidence 

Hippolytus foUows a little later with his statement that the 
water is prayed over^. Origen is the first Eastern writer to men¬ 
tion consecration*. From their time onwards it can safely be 
assumed that the water for baptism was always consecrated 
before use, and that the consecration was generally regarded as 
indispensable. 

Since this custom was not a recent innovation at the time 
when Tertullian wrote, it must have originated before the end 
of the second century—^but as to how much before, there is 
not sufficient evidence to say. The opinion of St. Basil that the 
consecration of the water is one of several baptismal practices 
derived from the apostles themselves, even if not mentioned 
in holy scripture, can hardly be allowed to settle the question^. 
For while baptism was commonly administered out of doors, 
the water is not likely to have been consecrated; it is difficult, for 
instance, to imagine that Philip the deacon consecrated the 
water in which he baptised the eunuch®. 

^ de Bapt. 4. 

* Apoetol. Trad. 21. 

* in Joan. 3. 5. GCS 4. 512. Cf. in Joan. 6. 17. 

^ de Spir. sanct. 66. 

* Acta 8. 36. 
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Moreover in stipulating that living water should, if possible, 
be used for baptism, the Didache^ shows that at any rate in 
one quarter the church’s mind was influenced by the enactment 
in the Mosaic Law that certain lustrations should be performed 
in living water*. Now this regulation is derived ultimately 
from the primitive belief that streams and springs were inhabited 
by a deity who was the author of any beneflcial properties they 
were thought to possess. Evidence of this belief may be seen 
in the Old Testament*, and would appear to survive even in the 
notion popularly held about the pool of Bethesda^. In so far as 
ideas of this kind underlie the Didache’s requirement of living 
water, then any formal consecration of the water would be 
superfluous. Indeed it is highly probable that so long as flowing 
water was used, no consecration was thought necessary*. But it 
was the use of still water in some receptacle such as a font 
within a building, rather than in the open air, which seems to 
have created a sense that this apparently lifeless substance was 
in need of some infusion of the Spirit, and therefore to have 
given rise to the conviction that it was unflt for its sacred pur¬ 
pose, unless it was flrst subjected to a formal act of consecration, 
consisting in a solemn invocation of the infusion of the Holy 
Ghost. 

There is not time here to say much about the consecration 
from the liturgical point of view. Here, as elsewhere, the proce¬ 
dure became more elaborate as time went by. St. Ambrose* 
and St. Augustine’ mention that the water was signed with 
the sign of the cross. Later than the time of St. Ambrose the 
Milanese rite contained a pouring of chrism into the water during 


' Par. 7. 

• Lev. 14. 6, 50, 52; 15. 13; Num. 19. 17. Cf. F. Gavin, Jewish Ante- 
cedents of the Christian Sacraments, London, 1928, pp. 37, 42. 

* Cf. Gen. 14. 7, Josh. 19. 8. Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, 
New York, 1930, pp. 32 ff. 

* John 5. 4 (A. V.). 

^ Cf. T. Thompson, OfQces of Baptism and Confirmation, Ccunbiidge, 
1914, pp. 162f. 

• de Myst. 3. 14. 

^ in Joan. Evang. Tract. 118. 5. Cf. c. Jul. Pelag- 6. 62, Serm. 213. 8. 
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the prayer of consecration^, a practice found also in two of 
the Ordines Romaniin Hildephonsus of Toledo®, Dionysius 
Areopjtgiticus^ and other sources. 

It is necessary to pass from ritual to doctrine. Here again 
TertuUian is our earliest authority. Because, he says, the Spirit 
of Grod moved upon the face of the waters at the creation, the 
element of water is worthy to be used for baptism. Therefore 
it makes no difference whether a person is baptised in the sea 
or in a pond, in a river or in a fountain, in a lake or in a trough, 
because all water receives the power of sanctifying when God 
is invoked. For then the Holy Spirit supervenes from heaven 
and is upon the waters, sanctifying them from Himself, and the 
waters thus sanctified imbibe the power of making holy®. Ter- 
tuUian does not merely think of the Holy Spirit as lighting upon 
the water: the effect of the consecration, he believes, is that the 
water is as it were medicated®. In some sense, then, perhaps 
quasi-material^, TertuUian believed the water to be imbued 
at consecration with the Holy Spirit. St. Cyprian wrote briefiy, 
*'Water cannot cleanse sins and sanctify a man unless it also 
has the Holy Spirit''®. In short, consecration is held to effect 
a real presence of the Holy Spirit in the water. 

Now however much the ceremonial of consecration may have 
varied from church to church and from age to age, the doctrine 
remains constant during the age of the Fathers. Tertullian's 
tract on baptism became widely known; and his words about 
the consecration were quoted amongst others by Didymus 
of Alexandria®, Isidore of SeviUe^®, and some Gallican writers 


^ M. Magistretti, Mon. Vet. Liturg. Ambros., Milan 1904, 3. 472. 

* Ordo Primus and Ordo Septimus (Mabillon's numbering) PL 78. 
956. 999. 

* de Cognit. Bapt. 109. 

* de Eccles. Hierarch. 2. 

^ de Bapt. 3, 4. 

« lb. 4. 

^ Cf. P. Pourrat, Theologv of the Sacraments St. Louis 1930, 
pp. 109f. 

» Ep. 14. 6. 

* de Trin. 2. 14. 

Etym. 6. 49. 
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of the ninth century^. Origen says that the water after con¬ 
secration is no longer mere water, having been sanctified by 
a mystical invocation^. Numerous extant consecration prayers 
contain a petition that the water may be filled with the Holy 
Spirit®. St. Basil writes that, if there is any grace in the water, 
it is due not to the nature of the water itself but to the presence 
of the Holy Spirit^. This is repeated by St. Ambrose®. The 
pouring of chrism into the font, which in course of time became 
a widespread custom, symbolised the entry of the Holy Spirit 
into the water; and lest it should be supposed that, as the 
chrism would fioat upon the top of the water, therefore the 
S3rmbolism is only of the Spirit of God moving upon the face 
of the water®, be it noted that in the Ordo Bomanus Primus 
the pontiff is ordered to pour chrism upon the water crosswise 
and mix it with the water with his hand’. 

The fact that stands out most prominently is the close paralle¬ 
lism between the consecration of the water in baptism and that 
of bread and wine in the eucharist. Liturgically this appears 
in the tendency to model the baptismal consecration prayer 
upon the eucharistic prayer, the Sursum Corda and Vere Dignum 
appearing, for instance, in certain Western rites®. DoctrinaJly 
the parallelism is shown, for instance, in the way in which St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem discusses the effect of consecration upon 
water and chrism, and bread and wine: as the bread of the 
eucharist after the invocation of the Holy Ghost is mere bread 
no longer, but the body of Christ, so the holy ointment is no 


^ Theodulf of Orleans, de Ordine Bapt. 13, Jesse of Amiens, Ep. de 
Bapt., Rabanus Maunis, de Cler. Inst. 1. 25. 

* in Joan. 3. 5 (swpra), 

* Cf. Sacramentary of Serapion 19, Gelasian Sacramentary (ed. Wilson 
p. 86), etc. 

^ de Spir. Sanct. 36. 

* de Spir. Sanct. 1. 6. 

« Gen. 1. 2. 

^ Loc. cit. 

* £. g. in the Missale Gothicum and Vetus Missale Gallioanum, Neale 
and Forbes, Ancient Liturgies of the Gallican Church, Burntisland 1855, 
pp. 96, 190. 
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more simple ointment after the invocation, but the gift of 
Christ, and is made effectual to convey the Holy Ghost by the 
presence of His own Godhead^; water after it has received the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost and of Christ and of the Father 
is not to be regarded as mere water but as water containing 
grace*. 

Secondly, the nouns, invocatio and ejnclesis, with their 
cognate verbs are as prominent in relation to the consecration 
of the water as in that other connection where they have been 
more widely discussed. The purpose of the epiclesis in baptism 
is to effect a real presence of the Third Person of the Trinity 
in the water, as it is the purpose of the epiclesis in the eucharist 
to effect a real presence of the Second Person of the Trinity 
m the bread and the wine. 

When due regard is paid to the doctrine of consecration, it 
becomes evident, if it were ever in doubt, that all the blessings 
conferred at the actual moment of baptism are conferred by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. However different writers may 
have expressed themselves in regard to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit in confirmation, the early church without doubt believed 
that the Holy Ghost was present and active at the font. Even 
if the Gelasian Sacramentary says most explicitly that the 
candidates receive the Holy Spirit when the bishop confirms 
them*, it still insists that their baptism is a regeneration by 
means of water and the Holy Spirit^. Whether or not the Fathers 


^ Cat. Myst. 3. 3. 

* Cat. 3. 3. 

. > Deinde ab ejnacopo dcUur eia Spiritua sepHformia. Ad conaignandum 
im/ponU eia manum in hia verbia . . . ed. H. A. Wilson, p. 86. 

* Cf. the prayer at the preebyteral unction immediately after the 
baptism: Deua omnipotena. Pater Domini noatH Jean Chriati, qui te 
regeneravit ex aqua et Spiritu aancto, quique dedit tibi remiaaionem omnium 
pecoatorum (i. e. at the baptism which has just taken place) ipae te Unit 
chriamate aahUia . . . Wilson p. 86. Cf. also the opening of the con¬ 
firmation prayer: Deua omnipotena . . . qui regeneraati famuloa tuoa ex 
aqua et Spiritu aancto, quique dediati eia remiaaionem omnium peccatorum 
(i. e. at baptism) Domine, immitte in eoa SpirUum aanctum tuum . . . 
Wilson p. 87. 
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for the most part taught that the baptised receive the Holy 
Ghost at the moment of confirmation rather than that of bap¬ 
tism, in no case did they regard the washing in water as a mere 
washing in water. For this reason the expression, ‘water-bap¬ 
tism’, now heard in some theological discussions, is, when 
applied to the teaching of the Fathers, highly misleading. 
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Cleichzeilige Hymnen in der Liturgie 
der Griechischen Kirche 

P. Maas, Oxford 

Gleichzeilige Gredichte, d. h. solche, die aus metrisch iden- 
tischen Versen bestehen (oder: die cn:t%ov gebaut sind), 
finden sich in den mittelalterlichen liturgischen Biichem der 
orthodoxen Kirche nur an einer Stelle: im Horologion zum 
Abendgottesdienst {djtddetjcvov) der Fastenzeit. Auch dort ist 
von solchen Gedichten nur ein einziges allgemein aufgenom- 
men, der Hymnus daa>fjucrog qwoig rcbv XsQovpi/i; fiinf 
weitere stehen, an diesen Hymnus anschlieBend, in dem Er- 
langer Horologion (cod. Erlang. 96) von 1026 und, minder voU- 
standig, in einigen andem Horologien. Von diesen sechs Hymnen 
sind drei (Nr. 1, 4 und 6) auch auf Papyrusblattem des 6. Jahrh. 
erhalten, und es ist ziemlich sicher, daQ die ganze Sammlung 
in das Ende des 5. Jahrhunderts gehort^. 

Warum ist diese rhythmisch sehr eindrucksvolle Dichtimgs- 
weise verdrangt worden zugunsten von crcixVQ^y xdvoveg und 
dhnlichen Gattimgen, deren Rhythmen uns so gar nicht ins 
Ohr fallen wollen? 

Ich stelle zur Erwagung, ob die Ursache nicht in der Musik 
zu suchen ist. Dank der Forschung der letzten drei Jahrzehnte, 
besonders den wahrhaft monumentalen Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae, sehen wir deutlicher als zuvor die strenge melo- 


' Literatur: Byz. Zeitschr. 17, 307fif., 18, 309ff.; 32, 423f. (G. S. 
Mercati); Fruhbyzantinische Kirchenpoesie (Lietzmanns Kleine Texte 
Nr. 62/53) S. 1—8; Nr. 1 und 6 der Erlanger Sammlimg auch in C. 
Trypanis, Medieval and Modem Greek Poetry (1961) pp. 4f. Eng ver- 
wandt mit diesen sechs Stiicken sind zwei langere Gebete, die auBer- 
halb der ofBziellen liturgischen Bucher iiherliefert sind: das Gehet des 
Romanos (Fruhbyz. Kirch. S. 9) und dor Hymnus ivamiov (G. S. 
Mercati, Byz. Zeitschr. 18, 323£f.), dessen Anfang schon um 890 in der 
Vita Euthymii (cap. 4, 19 de Boor) zitiert wird (Byz. Zeitschr. 21, 436). 
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dische Begelung des Vortrags der Liturgie^. Die Melodie aber 
schlieQt sich — wie eng, ist noch nngekl&rt — an das rhyth- 
mische Schema der Strophen an®. Vielleicht sind die nur 8 bis 
13 SUben langen Verse der gleichzeiligen Hymnen als fiir diese 
Art von Musik zu kurz empfunden worden. 


' Ich verweise besonders auf Vol. VI der Transcripta dieser Menu- 
menta (The Hymns of the Hinjaologinm, Pcut 1), mit der Einfiihrung 
vind den Anmerkungen von Carsten Hoeg. Kanon 1 10 (pp. 71£f., 251 f.) 
kdnnte einen gleichzeiligen Text vortausohen (prosodielose Zwdlfsilber), 
aber es handelt sich offenbar um eine Nachahmung der jambischen 
Kanones des Johannes Damaskenos. Der Text ist stark verderbt; p. 72 
Mitte steht re statt &aune. 

* Da die Hinjaologien von jeder Ode nur die erste Strophe ausschreiben, 
w&re es erwiinscht, wenn wenigstens fiir einige Kanones eine vollstandige 
kritische Ausgabe des Textes vorgelegt wiirde. 
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Imposition of Hands in the Letters of Innocent I 

J. Macdonald, Oxford 

It is generally agreed among scholars that the Roman Church 
of this period did not rebaptize converts from heresy when 
these had already been baptized in the threefold name. But 
did the Roman Church also refuse to reconfirm? Here scholars 
cannot agree. It is certain that hands were laid upon heretics 
when they were reconciled to the Church. But some have inter¬ 
preted this as the reiteration of confirmation, others have 
identified it with penance. For example, according to de Puniet 
in his article on Confirmation in the Dictiormaire d'archiologie 
chr&ienne et de liturgie^ it has not been proved that the Roman 
Church ever repeated the confirmation of heretics who had 
already been confirmed. Cabrol endorsed de Puniet’s opinion 
in his article on heretics in the same dictionary. Other authors 
who asserted that the imposition of hands in this case was 
penitential and not confirmation were Coppens {Uimposition 
des mains, pp. 389—390), Tom Thompson {The Offices of Bap¬ 
tism and Confirmation, p. 229) and O. D. Watkins (A History 
of Penance, p. 492). 

I believe that the letters of Innocent I clearly show that at 
least this Pope regarded the imposition of hands inthe recon- 
dliation of heretics as their confirmation. It cannot then rightly 
be asserted with de Puniet that the Roman Church has never 
repeated a confirmation which had already been conferred upon 
heretics. 

This Pope, Bishop of Rome from 401—417, uses the expres¬ 
sion manus impositio, imposition of the hand, in eight different 
contexts in his surviving letters. It is interesting to examine 
in each whether he is referring to penance, or to confirmation 
or to ordination. 
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In three of the eight contexts he is clearly writing of ordina¬ 
tion. In his 17th letter addressed to Rufus, Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, and others he writes that those ordained by heretics 
have their heads wounded by that imposition of the hand. 
(E'p, 17. 7. PL 20, 530.) In his 24th letter, he authorises Bishop 
Alexander of Antioch to consecrate with his own hand bishops 
to the sees in the neighbourhood of that city. (Ep, 24.1. PL 20, 
548.) Again he complained in a letter to Aurelius Bishop of 
Carthage that hands were being too readily laid in ordaining 
to the Episcopate those who had not passed through the lower 
grades of the ministry. This letter is not to be foimd among 
Innocent’s collected epistles in Migne’s 20th Latin volume. It 
is in volume 84 (Col. 657) for Innocent’s 18th century editor 
Dom Coustant judged it to be spurious. The letter was later 
vindicated by the Ballerini and is now generally accepted as 
one of the Pope’s genuine epistles. 

We cannot now consider these three references to the im¬ 
position of hands in ordination. Nor can we delay over a very 
interesting reference to the imposition of hands in the exorcism 
of demoniacs. This is to be foimd in the well-known letter to 
Bishop Decent of Gubbio. (PL 20, 557.) But we must pass 
to the other four contexts. Innocent writes in each of these 
of the imposition of hands in the reconciliation of heretics. 

In the first two of these, a distinction is made between those 
who were already baptized as heretics and those who hctd been 
rebaptized by heretics after leaving the church. The latter he 
regards as apostates, guilty of one of the three classical capital 
sins. So they have to do penance {poenitentia). Penance is not 
mentioned in the case of those who have not left the church 
but have been baptized as heretics. They are merely to be 
received by the laying on of hands. One of the two passages 
occurs in a letter to Bishop Victricius of Rouen and I quote 
it in full: “Those converted from the Novatianists or Donatists 
(Montenses) are to be received only by the imposition of the 
hand. Although baptized by heretics, they were baptized in 
the name of Christ. An exception must be made in the case of 
those who left us for them and were rebaptized. If these return 
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to their senses... they are to be received after long penance.” 
(Ep. 2. 11. PL 20, 475.) The other passage from the letter to 
Bufns of Thessalonica and other clerics draws exactly the same 
distinction. Those who have gone over to heresy from Catholi¬ 
cism cannot be received in the Roman Church except through 
penance. Those who had been baptized into heretical Christia¬ 
nity were received only by the imposition of the hand. {Ep. 
17. 8. PL 20, 531.) In both contexts the imposition of hands 
upon converted heretics seems to be distinguished from penance. 

A further passage in the letter to Rufus quotes the 8th Canon 
of Nicaea about the Novatianists: 'Tt pleased that great and 
holy Council that when they came to the Catholic Church they 
should receive the laying on of hands.” It has long been a matter 
of dispute whether this canon referred to ordination or penance. 
Innocent seems to regard it as confirmation rather than ordina¬ 
tion for he goes on to relate how Peter and John completed 
with the imposition of hands the baptism of those who had 
been duly baptized by Philip the Evangelist. {Ep. 17. 10. 
PL 20, 532—533.) 

But it is in our final context that we find most clearly the 
theory that the imposition of hands upon converted heretics 
is a completion of baptism by confirmation. Innocent writes 
as follows to the Bishop of Antioch: 'As for the Arians and 
suchlike nuisances, we indeed receive their converted laity 
under the symbol of penance {svh imagine poenitentiae) and 
sanctification of the Holy Ghost. But this does not indicate 
that their clergy are to be received with their priesthood or 
ministry. We only allow their baptism to be valid on the ground 
of its being performed in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost but we do not reckon that they 
have the Holy Ghost as a result of their baptism and those 
mysteries. When their founders left the Catholic faith, they 
lost the perfection (perfectionem) of the Spirit which they had 
received. Nor can they give His fulness, which has its chief 
operation in ordinations, when they have lost that fulness by 
the faithlessness of their impiety ... How can we possibly 
consider their profane priests worthy of the honours of Christ, 
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when their laymen are received as incomplete {imperfectos) to 
gain the grace of the Holy Spirit with the symbol of penitence.’* 
(Ep. 24. PL 20, 649—651.) 

There are six points here to which I will briefly draw your 
attention. First, the use of the term perficio. This is a technical 
term, one of those used regularly for confirmation before con- 
firmatio was employed. It is used for example by Ambrose in 
the De Sacramentis (Bk. 3. Cap. 2. 8.) and in the 77th Canon 
of the Council of Elvira. So when Innocent states that the 
Arians have lost the perfection of the Spirit which they have 
received, he means that they have lost their confirmation. Thus 
he later refers to them as imperfectos, unconfirmed. 

Secondly, they were not unconfirmed because of any ritual 
defect in their initiation ceremonies. The founders of Arianism 
had lost their confirmation gift by becoming heretics. So they 
were unable to convey the fulness of the Spirit in confirmation 
or ordination. It was for this reason that confirmation was 
repeated in the Roman Church. 

Thirdly, Innocent was not primarily arguing for the repetition 
of confirmation but for the fact that heretics did not receive 
the fulness of the Spirit in ordination. His argument was that 
just as the Arian laity had to be reconfirmed, so their clergy 
would require reordination. Innocent is so certain of the pro¬ 
priety of the reconfirmation of laymen that he can use it as 
an argument for the necessity of the reordination of clerics. 

Fourthly, in the words svb imagine poeniteniiae Innocent 
notes that the imposition of hands in the perfecting of con¬ 
verted heretics has a parallel in penitential usage. But the 
distinction which he drew in his earlier epistles between the 
imposition of hands and penance shows that he did not confuse 
the imposition of hands in this reconciliation with that in penance. 
He was less likely to make this confusion because the imposition 
of hands upon heretics took place at the time of reconciliation. 
The imposition of hands upon ordinary penitents in Rome seems 
on the other hand to have taken place some time prior to their 
final reconciliation on Maundy Thursday. (0. D. Watkins, op. 
cit. p. 492.) 
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Fifthly, there is no evidence that consignation of the fore¬ 
head or unction was used in connection with the restoration of 
heretics. The imposition of hands alone is mentioned. If Innocent 
regarded this rite as being the confirmation of the converted 
heretic, it follows that the imposition of hands and not con¬ 
signation was for him the essential matter of confirmation. 
Imjierfecti are received not by consignation by the imposition 
of the hand. This is most important in view of the emphatic 
assertion of the British scholar Mr G. W. H. Lampe and others 
that for Innocent consignation was the medium whereby bishops 
conferred the Spirit. (The Seal of the Spirit, p. 218.) On the 
other hand, an Irish writer suggested in 1915 that Innocent 
regarded the gift of the Holy Ghost as the effect of some such 
ceremony as the imposition of hands. (M. O’Dwyer, Confir- 
mation, p. 83.) 

Sixthly and lastly, if it is true that Innocent I envisaged the 
reconfirmation of heretics, other patristic authors may be 
interpreted in a similar sense. For example, Leo in his letter 
to Bishop Nicetas of Aquileia writes of those baptized once 
only but by heretics: “They are to be confirmed (confirmandi) 
by the imposition of hands with only the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, because they have received merelythe form of baptism 
without the grace of sanctification.” (Ep. 159. 7.) But to attempt 
to work this out in detail would require a further paper. 
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MyBteriengegenw'art. 

Das Anliegen Dom Casels und die neueste Forschung 

B. Neunheuseb O. S. B., Maria Laach 

Auf einer Konferenz fiir Patristische Studien konnen wir das 
Werk Odo Casels nur betrachten, insofem es eine Deutung 
patristischer Gegebenheiten bietet. Casel hat in seinem Streben 
nach einem tieferen Versttodnisse der heiligen Handlungen des 
kirchlichen Kultus vor allem auf die Lehre der Vater und der 
alien Liturgien zuruckgreifen wollen. Er will heilige tJber- 
lieferung wiedergeben, wenn er als ^Hauptanliegen der Mysterien- 
lehre“ die Absicht nennt, „die kirchlichen Mysterien, vor allem 
die Eucharistie, aber auch die anderen Sakramente je nach 
ihrer Stellung und ihrem MaBe, als das sacramentum redemp- 
tionis, d. h. als die Gegenwart des Heilswerkes in der Ekklesia, 
wieder klar hinzustellen, die Sakramente nicht zu bloBen 
,Gnadenmitteln' herabzusetzen“^. Diese Gegenwart ist — nach 
Casel — eine Gegenwart der historischen, einmaligen Heilstat 
(und nicht etwa nur des ewigen, iiberzeitlichen Heilswillens 
Oder eines himmlischen Ereignisses), allerdings in sakramentaler, 
nicht-historischer Weise (nicht etwa also eine „Wiederholung“); 
femer, diese sakramentale Gegenwartsweise erschopft sich nicht 
in der Gleichgestaltung mit Christus innerhalb des sakramen- 
talen EfiFekts, sondem ist bereits vor ihm gegeben. Damit der 
Glaubige in der sakramentalen Feier mit Tod und Auferstehimg 
Christi verbunden und ihnen gleichgestaltet wird, mlissen diese 
selbst — sakramental zwar, aber doch wirklich — gegenwi^rtig 
sein. Casel sieht in dem Gesagten, dem Kem der ^Mysterien- 
theologie“, die Lehre der Vater wiedergegeben. 

Dieses inhaltliche Anliegen tritt uns bei Casel stets entgegen 
in einer methodisch-formalen Weise, die den eigentiimlichen 


^ Jahrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft 15, 1941, 253. 
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Namen seiner Ansicht begriindet, nd^mlich der Mysterien- 
theologie. Er hat seine Ansichten ausgesprochen (und eigent- 
lich bis zmn SchluB nnentwegt daran festgehalten) auf Grund 
der obwaJtenden Analogic zwischen christlichen und heidnischen 
Mysterien; flir die Begriindung dieser Analogic sah Casel eine 
wichtige Stutze in der Semasiologie des Wortes fwar^Qiov-fjivcrtTjQia 
und seiner lateinischen Aquivalente 8(icamentum-8(icramenta. 

Die Kontroverse, die sich mit diesen Anliegen Casels aus- 
einandergesetzt hat, darf als bekannt vorausgesetzt werden; 
es geht in ihr sowohl um den Inhalt (ist das wirklich die Ansicht 
der Vater?) als um die formal-methodische Seite (ist die Analogic 
richtig gesehen?). Einen neutralen Bericht uber den Stand der 
Kontroverse bis 1947 gibt die Darstellung von Th. Filthaut^. 
Ich selbst habe Erg§.nzungen dazu bis etwa zur Gegenwart 
gegeben im Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft^. 

Die neueste Forschung hat nim zu einigen entscheidenden 
patristischen und biblischen Grundfiragen Stellung genommen. 
Dariiber soU hier kurz berichtet werden. Es handelt sich um die 
Arbeiten von G. Fittkau tiber den MysterienbegriflF bei Chryso* 
stomus^, von J. Betz liber die Eucharistie bei den friihen 
griechischen Vatem^ und endlich um das Gespr&ch zur Deutimg 
von Rom. 6, wie es vor allem getragen wurde von R. Schnacken- 
burg® und V. Wamach*. 

^ Die Kontroverse iiber die Mysterienlehre (1947); franz.tTbersetzung: 
La th^ologie des myst^res. Expose de la controverse. Trad, frang. par 
J.-C. Didier et A. Liefooghe, prof, k rUnivers. cath. de Lille (1964). 

* ALw 3/1, 1963, 104—122; Mysteriengegenwart. Ein Theologumenon 
inmitten des Gesprachs; femer: ^de des Gespnk^hs um die Mysterien¬ 
gegenwart? in: ALw 4/2, 1966, 316—324. 

* Der Begriff des Mysteriums bei Johannes Ghrysostomus. Eine Aus- 
einandersetzung mit dem Begriff des Kultmysteriums in der Lehre Odo 
Casels (Theophaneia 9, 1963). 

* Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen V&ter. Bd. I/l. Die 
Aktualprasenz der Person u. des Heilswerkes Jesu im Abendmahl nach 
der vorephesinischen griechischen Patristik (1966). 

‘ Das Heilsgeschehen bei der Taufe nach dem Apostel Paulus. Eine 
Studie zur paulinischen Theologie (Miinchener Theol. Studien. Histor. 
Abt. 1. Bd., 1960). Femer: Todes- und Lebensgemeinschaft mit Christus. 
Neue Studien zu Rdm. 6, 1—11, in: Miinchener Theol. Zeitschr. 6, 1966, 
32—66. 

* Taufe imd Christusgeschehen nach R5m. 6, in: ALw 3/2,1964,284-366. 
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Fittkau und Betz zeigen in der Eindfinglichkeit ihrer um- 
fassenden Studien gut, daB die Forschung heute mehr und mehr 
zu der ubereinstimmenden Auffassung gekommen ist, der von 
Casel in einer — in sich auBerordentlich beachtlichen — ersten 
Uberschau zusammengestellte Vaterbeweis bediirfe einer genauen 
Nachprufung im einzelnen. Man anerkennt die Elraft und GroBe 
der intuitiven Schau Casels, verlangt aber — und mit Recht — 
die Nachprufung der These im Rahmen von Einzeluntersuchim- 
gen, in denen die Lehre der betrefifenden Vater eigens betrachtet 
wird. Nachdem Poschmann die „Mysteriengegenwart im Lichte 
des hi. Thomas“ gepriift hatte^, drangte sich eine Untersuchung 
auf uber Johannes Chrysostomus, einen der an entscheidender 
Stelle von Thomas zitierten Zeugen^. 

An Chrysostomus will Fittkau kritisch priifen, „ob der ktihne 
Langsschnitt durch die christliche Tradition mit Hilfe des 
Caselschen ,Kulteidos Mysterium* die voile Mitte des altkirch- 
lichen Mysterien- und Kultverstandnisses getrofifen hat“®. Sein 
Ergebnis ist negativ: „Der nach dem Zeugnis des Chryso¬ 
stomus den sakramentalen Heilsgutem eigene Mysterien- 
charakter hat. .. inhalthch nichts mit dem antiken Kulteidos 
Mysterium, wie O. Casel es auffaBt, gemein“^. Chrysostomus 
kenne als sakramentale Mysteriengegenwart nur Folgendes: 
„Die auf dem Grund des objektiven VoUzugs der sakramentalen 
Heilszuwendung ruhende imd sie zuinnerst formende Bindung 
und Riickbeziehung der sakramentalen Heilswirklichkeit zur 
Person und Heilstat Christi“®. 

Das sorgfaltig gearbeitete Buch vermittelt viele Erkenntnisse 
von bleibendem Wert. Es sieht mit Recht im Worte Mysterion 
einen der Schliisselbegriffe in der Theologie des groBen Anti- 
ocheners; der Kem der in ihm angedeuteten Wirklichkeit ist 
„personaler Lebensaustausch zwischen dem Erloser und den 


1 ThQu 116, 1935, 53—116. 

* In der Summa Theol. Ill p., art. 1, irrtumlich unter den Namen des 
Ambrosius; es handelt sich nm Horn. 17, 3 zu Hebr. 10 (PG 63, 131). 

* A. a. O. 47. 

* Ebd. 209. 

» Ebd. 210. 
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Erlosten“^. Dennoch haben wir groBe Bedenken, die Erkennt- 
nisse Fittkaus als endgiiltig gesicherte anzuerkeimen. 

Zuna^hfit: 

Sein bewuBter Verzicht auf den etymologisch-philologischen, 
geschichtlichen Rahmen der Wortentwicklung hat Fittkau — 
leider — das Gemeinsame iibersehen lassen, das diesen Begriff 
mit der Aussagekategorie der heidnischen wie patristischen 
Antike verbindet. Ungelost bleibt die Frage, wie der iiberraschend 
hanfige Gebrauch des Wortes in kultischer Bedeutung zu er- 
klaren ist; ungedeutet bleibt auch die an einigen Stellen geradezu 
mysterientechnische Sprache des hi. Chrysostomus^. DaB, ohne 
diese Zusammenhange zu sehen, ein voiles Begreifen des antiken 
Grebrauches der Mysterienkategorie nicht moglich ist, hat sogar 
Adolf Kolping in seiner sonst wohlwollenden Anerkennung des 
Fittkauschen Buches ausdriicklich zugegeben®. Vor allem aber 
ist Fittkaus Beweisfuhrung sachlioh nicht iiberzeugend. Beztig- 
lich der Taufe bleibt ungeklart, was letztlich der Inhalt des in der 
Deutung der Tauftheologie von Bom. 6 so entscheidend wich- 
tigen Wortes ofwUo/jia ist^. Chrysostomus spricht viel zu wenig 
aus eigentlich theologisch-wissenschaftlichem Interesse, als daB 
seine Ausfiihrungen letzte Klarheit bringen konnten. Bezuglich 
der Eucharistia: Wir mochten starker als Fittkau betonen, daB 
die begriffliche Sprache des hi. Chrysostomus keine immittel- 
baren Schliisse erlaubt bezuglich des Mysteriencharakters der 
Eucharistie im Caselschen Sinne^; das besagt dann natiirlich 
auch, daB man keine negativen Schliisse ziehen kann! Sachlich 
vermag aber auch hier Fittkau nicht zu tiberzeugen. Er bemiiht 
sich, an einzelnen Beispielen zu zeigen, daB Casels Interpreta¬ 
tion wichtiger Stellen nicht zu Recht besteht. Wir greifen die 
Behandlung der Stelle des Kommentars zu Hebr. 9, 24—10, 10, 
vor allem zu 10,10 heraus*. Das richtige Verstandnis der Aus- 

1 Ebd. 219. 

* Vgl. ebd. 88, 99f., auch 124f. 

» ThR 61, 1966, 27. 

^ Vgl. a. a. O. 168—166; besonders zu 166: was ist denn dies „Ab- 
u. Ebenbild“? 

® Vgl. ebd. 211, 186; auch 86 imd 207. 

• Horn. 17, 3 (PG 63, 131). 
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ftihrungen hangt zu einem groQen Toil ab von der richtigen Deu> 
tung bzw. tJbersetzung des Begriffes dvala. An sich kann er beides 
bedeuten: „Opfergabe“ oder „Opferhandliing“. Der Zusammen- 
hang scheint uns hier gebieterisch die Bedeutnng „Opferhand- 
lung'' zu erfordem. Der Text lautet; „Dies (das sakramentale 
Tun) geschieht zum Gedachtnis des damals Greschehenen {rov 
yevofidvov) ... Nicht ein anderes Opfer begehen wir . . . sondem 
immer das gleiche, oder viehnehr wir voUziehen ein Gedachtnis 
des Opfers {dvd/jtvrjaiv iQyaCS/ne&a Das zweite „Gedacht¬ 

nis des Opfers'' entspricht ofifenbar ganz dem ersten „Gedachtnis 
des damals Geschehenen"; also muB „Opfer“ auch an der 
zweiten Stelle gedeutet werden im Sinne eines „Geschehens", 
einer ^H&ndlung". Die Fittkausche Obersetzung von dvala 
als „Opfergabe“ ist unhaltbar^; damit wird seiner ganzen 
Beweisfiihrung das Fundament entzogen I Der Inhalt des 
sakramentalen Gedachtnisses ist nicht die Wiederdarbringimg 
der gleichen Opfergabe, sondem die Gedachtnistat, die sich 
auf die gleiche Opferhandlung bezieht. Wobei freilich das „Wie" 
zu erlautem ware. Die Caselsche Erklarung scheint immer noch 
dem Text selbst am besten gerecht zu werden: es handelt sich 
in diesem „Vollzug eines Gedachtnisses des Opfers" um das 
mysterienhafte Wiederhinstellen der einen und gleichen Opfer¬ 
handlung®. Freilich, Chrysostomus selbst sagt das nicht aus- 
driicklich; Fittkau muB sogar feststellen: er dringt nicht vor 
„zu einer voUkommenen Erkenntnis ... der Wirkkraft der 
sakramentalen Versinnbildung des auBeren Zeichens"^. Wir 
sind also zu dem Schlusse berechtigt: Fittkau hat keinesfalls 
eine Entscheidung zu geben vermocht! 

J. Betz macht in seinem Buche „Die Eucharistie in der Zeit 
der griechischen Vater" (d. h. in der vorephesinischen grie- 
chischen Patristik) eine Feststellung, die uns in unserer Zuruck- 
haltung gegeniiber Fittkau, der seine These hier und da mit 

^ PG 63, 131; Casel behandelt die Stelle im JLw 6, 1926, 151 f., Fitt¬ 
kau a. a. O. 171—178. 

* Betz lehnt ebenfcdls die Deutung Fittkaus ab; a. a. O. (s. S. 56, Anm. 4) 
192 Anm. 185. 

» Vgl. JLw 6, 1926, 152f. 

* A. a. O. 211. 
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starkem Pathos vortragt, bestarkt: „Die formelle und aus- 
driickliche Fragestellung (nach dem Wie der Gegenwart) sucht 
man bei den vorephesinischen Theologen vergeblich“^. Dennoch 
vertritt Betz in seiner eingehenden Untersuchung mit Nach- 
druck den Standpunkt, die vorephesinische griechische Patristik 
sehe in der Eucharistie gegeben „die kommemorative Aktual- 
prasenz der einstigen Erlosungstat Christi'', imd gerade Chryso- 
stomus gilt ihm als der Theologe dieser Anamnesis^. Betz bringt 
seine Untersuchung aus der gleichen methodischen Grund- 
einstellung wie Fittkau: er mochte kritisch im einzelnen prtifen, 
ob die Caselsohe These zu Recht besteht. Besser als Fittkau 
wird er dabei Casel gerecht, wenn er ausdrticklich die sakulare 
Tat des Grundanliegens Casels anerkennt^. Er wd^hlt aber die 
Neupragimg „kommemorative Aktualprasenz'' anstatt „My- 
8teriengegenwart“, weil dieser Begriff „von Casel selbst ... mit 
iibertriebenen Analogievorstellungen aus der heidnischen My- 
steiienwelt belastet wurde“*. SachUch gibt Betz nach genauer 
Darlegung der Vaterlehre von der Eucharistie als der „kom- 
memorativen Aktualpra^enz der einstigen Erlosungstat Christi*' 
einen guten Uberblick iiber die heute als mogliche Deutung in 
Frage kommenden Ansichten®. Betz meint dann, daB Casels 
Deutung des zu Recht von ihm bei den Vatem festgestellten 
Sachverhaltes die Gegenwart der Heilstat zu stark betone; 
diese Gegenwart sei nach Casel nicht nur mehr real, sondem 
geradezu absolut zu nennen. Sie entwerte das Symbol; unter 
der guBerlichen Hlille des Symbols sei die Heilstat Christi 
in ihrem absoluten Selbst zugegen, wahrend Betz die Vater 
verstehen zu miissen glaubt in dem Sinne, daB die Heilstat 
Christi im Symbol gegenw&rtig werde, wie etwa die platonische 
Idee im sinnenfalligen Einzelding zugegen sei^. Wenn auch 
Betz sich mit dieser Deutung von Casel etwas distanziert, so 


1 A. a. O. (8. S. 56, Amn. 4) 198. 
» Ebd. 192. 

» Ebd. 247. 

^ Ebd. 243, Anm. 380. 

« Ebd. 198—202. 

• Ebd. 202. 
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eteht er doch im Grunde in der gleichen Richtung wie dieser. 
Wir konnen und miissen in der These von Betz, wenigstens wa43 
diese Grundlinie angeht, eine Rechtfertigung des Caselschen 
Standpunktes nnd seines inhaltlichen Kernes beziiglich der vor- 
ephesinischen griechischen Patristik sehen. Die nahere Er- 
griindung des „Wie“ dieser Gegenwart, auf deren Namen es 
dann schlieBlich nicht ankame, ist der weiteren Forschnng als 
Aufgabe gestellt. 

Neben die Frage, ob die Interpretation Casels die Meinung 
der Vater in legitimer Weise wiedergibt, tritt nun weiterhin 
die Frage: ist der Versuch Casels, seine Ansicht auf die HI. 
Schrift, insbesondere beziiglich der Taufe auf Rom. 6 zu stiitzen, 
gelungen?^ Neue Impulse wurden dieser Frage gegeben durch 
die S. 56, Anm. 6 erwahnte groBere Arbeit von R. Schnacken- 
burg. Er versucht, die strittigen Fragen, vor allem bez. 
Rom. 6, zu beantworten, indem er das in eingehender Einzel- 
analyse der verschiedenen Stellen erarbeitete Material im groBen 
Rahmen der paulinischen Heilstheologie sieht. Bei aller An- 
erkennung des Wertes der durch Casel gegebenen Anregungen 
ist sein Ergebnis aber ziemlich negativ. Immerhin halt auch er 
folgende „typisch paulinische Grundidee zum Verstandnis“ 
seiner „eigentumlichen Redeweise vom ,Mitbegrabenwerden‘“ 
usw. fiir notwendig: „Was Christus widerfuhr, geschieht auch 
dem Christen**^. Heilsgeschichtliches (Adam-Christus-Parallele) 
und Pneumatisch-tJberzeitliches (iv Xqvoxc^) soUen so in 
harmonischer Weise verbunden sein®. Schnackenburg glaubt 
derart den Mittelweg zu gehen „zwischen zwei versengenden 
Feuem (hie Casel — hie Hahn)“^. Wahrend bei Hahn zu be- 
flirchten sei, „daB man einer existentiell gedachten Verflochten- 
heit in das historische Sterben Christi auf Kosten des sakra- 


^ Vgl. Filthaut (s. S. 66, Anm. 1) 81—86; freinz. tJbersetz.: 81—86. 

» A. a. O. (8. S. 66, Anm. 6) 162. 

« Ebd. 168. 

^ Ebd. 208. — Bei Hahn handelt es sich um die Arbeit von W. Tr. Hahn, 
Das Mitsterben und Mitauferstehen mit Christus bei Paulus. Ein Beitra.g 
zum Problem der Gleichzeitigkeit des Christen mit Christus (1937); s. 
dazu O. Casel im ALw 1, 1960, 316—323. 
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mentalen Geschehens das Wort redet“^, sieht Schnackenburg 
bei Casel eine tJberbewertung des Symbols bei Paulus^. Auf die 
im iibrigen gehaltvoUe und anregende Studie Schnackenburgs 
hat nun V. Wamach geantwortet mit seiner Arbeit iiber „Taufe 
und Christusgeschehen nach Rom. 6“ (s. S. 66 Anm. 6). 
Schnackenburg seinerseits hat dazu Stellimg genommen in 
seinem Aufsatz „Todes- und Lebensgemeinschaft mit Christus. 
Neue Studien zu Rom. 6, 1—11“ (s. S. 66 Anm. 6). Hier bietet 
er eine aus seinen bisherigen Erkenntnissen weiterentwickelte 
Deutung des paulinischen Denkens. Die ruhige Art, in der Schn. 
die bisherige Position liberpnift, sie aufgibt, verbessert oder 
verteidigt, laUt vieles erhofiFen fiir die sachliche Fortflihrung 
dieses G^pra^hes. 

Im Mittelpunkt der Auseinandersetzung steht mit Betonung 
Rom. 6, 5 und sein Zentralwort: dfwUofm. Wahrend Schnacken¬ 
burg die Deutung Casels als tJberbewertimg fiir Paulus ablehnt 
(„80 beachtlich die Caselsche ,Symbor-Theorie vielleicht fiir 
die spatereZeit ist“)*, verteidigt Wamach in gliicklicher Weise 
die „konkrete Bedeutimg von fiir „den Phanomen- 

bereich des Kultes“ im Sinne von kultischem Gleichbild^. Die 
Taufe ist „Gleichbild seines Todes“, „weil in ihr der Tod Christi 
selbst unter kultischer Gestalt (Ritus) erscheint imd wirksam 
gegenwartig wird“®. In seiner Antwort zeigt sich Schn. zwar 
bereit, seine bisherige Deutimg von 6fM>Uofia aufzugeben, 
mochte aber nun den G^amtausdruck dfwUofjLa rov '^avdxov 
im Sinne von Todesgestalt zusammennehmen und erklaren als 
„Gestalt des Todes“, Todesgestalt, ohne dabei an ein Abbild 
Oder dgl. zu denken, im Sinne von /wQqnj, eldoQ, axfj/m^. Er 
mochte, in Anlehnung vor allem an E. StommeP, die Aussage 


1 A. a. O. 208. 

* Ebd. 126. 

* Ebd. 122—126; das letzte Zitat auf S. 126. 

« A. a. O. (s. S. 66, Anm. 6) 306f. 

« Ebd. 311. 

* In der S. 66, Anm. 6 cm 2. Stelle genannten Arbeit: S. 36f. 

^ ,Begraben mit Christus* (Rom. 6, 4) und der Taufritus, in: Romische 
Quartalschrift 49, 1964, 1—20; Stommel hat freilich in der gleichen 
Zeitschrift (50, 1965, 1—21) in seinem Aufsatz „Das ,Abbild seines 
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des Apostels ablosen von der Beziehung auf den Ritus, sie 
vielmehr nur bezogen sein lassen auf die theologischen Grund- 
gedanken des Apostels. Scharckenburg greift dabei zuriick auf 
die hebraisch-semitische Anschauung von der „korporativen 
Personlichkeit“, gemaU der eine Angleichung an die Christus- 
Tat gegeben ist auf Grund unserer Teilnahme an den Taten 
des Stammvaters, dem wir inkorporiert sind^. So beachtlich 
diese Gedanken sind, so sehr man mit Stommel die groBe Erei- 
heit der paulinischen Bildersprache herausstellen muB, so scheint 
uns doch dieses fast vollige Absehen vom Ritus in der Erklarung 
von Rom. 6 wenig iiberzeugend. Schn. bemerkt abschlieBend, 
die Mysterienkategorie sei fur Paulus nicht zustandig, wenn 
damit auch nichts entschieden sei ftir die Ausdeutung der Tauf- 
wirklichkeit im 4. Jahrhimdert oder fiir die Eucharistie^. Damit 
mag richtig gesagt sein^ daB die Dinge bei Paulus in der Tat noch 
nicht in der entfalteten Deutlichkeit einer spateren Zeit gesagt 
sind; aber ob Schn. nicht doch iibersieht, daB die Caselsche 
Konzeption, wie sie Wama,ch verteidigt, bei Paulus in der Tat 
grundgelegt ist? SoUten die spateren Deuter des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts, zumal imter den Griechen, nicht doch auf Grund eben 
des bei Paulus gegebenen Ansatzes ihre Ansichten entfaltet 
haben, fiir die auch Schn. die Caselsche Deutimg zum wenigsten 
als beachtlich zugibt? All diese Fragen sind nun neu aufgeworfen 
und zu beantworten! 

Wir mochten unsererseits abschlieBend auf das hinweisen, 
was Betz mit Recht sagt*: mehr und mehr wird man sich dessen 


Todes* (Rom. 6, 6) und der Taufritus** das so radikal weitergefuhrt, daB 
wir ihm nicht mehr zu folgen vermogen; er will auch hier „vom Taufiritus 
. . . voUstandig absehen. Das ,Abbild seines Todes* ist nicht die Taufe, 
viel weniger der aufiere Taufidtus. Das ,Abbild‘ wird vielmehr durch 
die Taufe im Taufling geschafifen . . .** (21). Auch seine kategorische 
Ablehniing der Ubersetzung von Rom. 6,4 durch „in denTod“ imd seino 
Forderung der t}bersetzung durch „auf den Tod“ (ahnlich wie bei den 
Wendungen in der Apg. 2, 38; 8, 16 u. a. im Sinne von „auf das Konto 
des**) scheinen uns die hier gegebene Aufgabe doch allzusehr zu ver- 
einfELchen! (4f. u. 21). 

1 A. a. O. 44—47; 61. 

* A. a. O. 51 f. und 50 (Anm. 63), 52f. 

* A. a. O. (s. S. 55, Anm. 4) 202. 
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bewuBt, daB die durch Cajsel anfgeworfene „Frage8telliing 
durchaus modem (ist) und erst durch die Laacher Mysterien- 
theologie zum brennenden Problem wurde. Die Vater haben sie 
ausdrucklich nicht gestellt. 0£Fene und direkte Antworten diirfen 
wir daher in diesem Punkte von ihnen nicht ohne weiteres er- 
warten“, Aber die Frage naoh dem „Wie“ der (Jegenwart der 
Heilstat Christi in den Sakramenten, das sagt auch Betz, waohst 
aus der Lehre der Alten organisch hervor. Sie ist uns heute aus- 
driicklich gestellt! 

Die richtige Beantwortung dieser Frage wird einen entschei- 
dend wichtigen Beitrag geben konnen im okumenischen Ge- 
spriu^h der Gegenwart. £. Iserloh hat in seinem Buche „Die 
Eucharistie in der Darstellimg des Johannes Eck“^ tre£Fend 
gesagt, „daB die Mysterienlehre, wie sie in unseren Tagen vor- 
getragen wird, die Richtimg angibt, in der die lange ausstehende, 
befriedigende Antwort auf die von den Reformatoren auf- 
geworfenen Fragen zu suchen ist***. 

^ . Ein Beitrag zur vortridentinischen Kontroverstheologie iiber 

das MeBopfer (Reformationsgesch. Studien u. Texte 73—74, 1960). 

* A. a. O. 346. — In Oxford muBten wir uns aus Zeitmangel auf den 
Vortrag dee 1. Teilee (bis S. 60oben) beschranken, so dafi Schnackenburg- 
Wamach und das Folgende nicht mehr behcindelt werden konnten. In 
einer kurzen Diskussion meinte ein franz. Theologe (aus Metz bzw. StraB- 
burg), der Vergleich mit den hellenistischen Mysterien sei zwar fur 
Casel personlich der Weg geworden zu seinen bedeutsamen Erkenntnissen; 
er zweifle aber, ob dieser methodische Weg iiber diese personliche Be- 
deutung hinaus sachlich fiir die anderen gcuigbcur sei. Frl. Chr. Mohrmann 
(Nijmegen) auBerte Bedenken bez. der von Casel gegebenen semasiolo- 
gischen Deutung von fwarijQtop und aacramerUum, wenigstens fur die 
fniheste Zeit. 
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The Institution Narrative of the Roman Canon Missae: 
Its Beginnings and Early Background 

E. C. Ratcliff, Cambridge 

Symbols for the MSS to which reference is made in this paper 
Bo The Bobbio Missal 

St The Stowe Missal (Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, 

cod. D. 11. 3); see G. F. Warner, The Stowe Missal, 
I Facsimile, II Printed Text, Henry Bradshaw So¬ 
ciety XXXI (1906) and XXXII (1915). 

Fr Missale Francorum (Rome, Bibliotheca Vaticana, cod. 

Reg. lat. 257); see Mabillon, De Liturgia Gallicana, 
Paris 1729, pp. 301—328. 

PD 47 Padua, Biblioteca Capitolare, cod. D. 47, a Gregorian 
Sacramentary of the mid 9th century; see K. Mohl- 
berg/A. Baumstark, Die alteste erreichbare Gestalt des 
Liber Scwramentorum der romischen Kirche, Liturgie- 
geschichtliche Quellen 11/12, Munster, 1927. 

GeU The Sacramentary of GeUone (Paris, Bibliothfeque Na- 
tionale, cod. lat. 12048), a Gelasian book of the late 
8 th century. 

VR 316 Rome, Bibliotheca Vaticana, cod. Reg. lat. 316, of the 
mid 8th century; see H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian 
Sacramentary, Oxford 1894. 

Cbr 164 Cambrai, Biblioth^ue Municipals, cod. 164 (159), 
written in 812; see H. Lietzmann, Das Sacramen- 
tarium Gregorianum nach dem Aachener Urexemplar, 
Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen 3, Munster, 1921. 

Every paragraph, indeed every clause, of the Roman Canon 
Missae is fraught with interest. Yet inevitably some paragraphs 
have received less attention than others; and among these is 
the Institution Narrative. Nearly thirty years ago, it is true, 
Prafekt F. Hamm submitted the Roman Institution Narrative 
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to investigation as part of a general study of liturgical Institution 
Narratives^; but his treatment left something to be desired, in 
that he overlooked certain remarkable features of the Roman 
text. Since his time, the Roman Narrative has received only 
brief and occasional consideration. The discussion devoted to 
it by Professor A. Jungmann, in the course of his comprehensive 
commentary on the Roman Mass, valuable as it is, is necessarily 
restricted in its scope. ^ Dom B. Botte and Dr C. Mohrmann 
share the broad conclusion of PrMekt Hamm and Professor 
Jungmann; their opinion is concisely expressed in a footnote: 

«Dans toutes les liturgies, le recit de Tinstitution eucharisti- 
que repose sur une tradition independante des evangiles. En 
m6me temps qu’on enrichissait ce r6cit de divers circonstances, 
on a cherche & en rendre symetriques les deux parties et & les 
rapprocher des textes evangeliques.»® 

That this judgement is applicable to the Institution Narratives 
of St James, St Mark, St Basil and the other oriental liturgies 
is beyond dispute. The texts of these Narratives are elaborate 
and artificial, and display the hand of the literary refiner. The 
Narrative of St James may be quoted as an example of the more 
opulent type of ‘enrichissement’: 

fdXkiov di rov ixovaiov xai C(oo7toidv did, aravQov Mvaxov 6 
dm/ndgrrjroi; vtisq rjfjxbv d/jiaQrcok&v xaxab^xea&ai, h xfj wxxl fj 
TtaqedL&oxo, [laJJov dk iavxdv naqedidov iniq xfjg xov xdafiov 
xcd acoxrjQlag, Aafidyv dqxov ini x6)v dylcov xal dxqdvxwv xal d/Mo- 
fACDV xai d'&avdxcDV avxov dva^Myxig elg xov ovqavdv xal 

dvadel^ag aoi x(p ‘deco xai naxqi evxctqKJTijaag evkoyijaag dyidcag 
xXdaag fisridoixe xotg dyloig xai fiaxaqloig aixov fia'&rjxaXg xal 
dnoaxdXoig elncbv 

Adfiexe (pdyexe, xovxd fjiov iaxi x6 acbfia to vniq vfMV xXfb/xevov 
xal diadiddfjievov elg dcpeaiv dfiaqxUov. 
waavxcog fiertd x6 detnvfjaai Xaficbv noxijqiov xai xeqdaag olvov 

^ Die liturgischen Einsetzungsberichte im Sinne vergleichender 
Liturgieforschung untersucht. Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen imd For- 
schungen 23, Munster 1928. 

* Missarum Sollemnia, Wien 1948. 11 Band, pp. 236—263. 

* L'Ordincdre de la Messe. Etudes Liturgiques, 2, Louvain and Paris 
1953, p. 81, n. 1. 
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xai UdaroQ dreviaaQ elg xdv ovqovov xal dvadeliag aoi x(b xal TtaxqC 
evxoiQurxijoag eihr/rjoag dytAaag nhfjaag Ttvev/Aoxog dylov fiexidioxe 
xolg dytoig xal fioxagloig avxov fia^xoug xai djtoaxdXoig ebubv 
niere avxov Ttdneg, 

xovxd fjLOv iaxi xd cdfjta to xfjg xamjg dia^xrig to indq vfA&v xal 
TioXXojv ixxwdjLievov xal diadiddfievov elg Sq>eaiv dfAOQXubv, xovxo 
noielxE elg xipf ifiijv dvdfAvrjaiVy oadxig ydq dv icr&lrjxe xdv dqxov 
xoihov xal xd jtoxijQiov xoiko nlvrjxe, xdv ^dvaxov xov vhv xov 
dv^Qa>7tov xaxayyiXXexe xal xifv dvdaxaaiv avxov djuoXoyelxe 
dxQiQ dv IX&ff. ^ 

The same judgement applies also to the Narrative of De Sacra- 
mentis, albeit with some reservation, as will be evident from an 
inspection of the text: 

Qui pridie quam poiteretur in sanctis manihus suis accepit panem, 
respexit ad caelum, ad te, sancte pater omnipotens aeteme deus, 

gratias ag- 

ens benedixit, fregit, fractumque apostolis et disciptdis suis 

tradidit dicens: 

Accipite et edits ex hoc omnes, hoc est enim corpus meum 
quod pro mvMis confringetur. 

Similiter etiam calicem postquam cenatum est, pridie quam 

pateret- 

ur, accepit, respexit ad caelum, ad te, sancte pater omnipotens aeteme 
deus, gratias agens benedixit, apostolis et discipulis suis tradidit 

dicens: 

Accipite et bibite ex hoc omnes, hie est enim sanguis 
meus [ ]* Quotienscunque hoc feceritis, totiens com- 
memorationem mei facietis donee iterum adueniam.^ 

Here, while the tendency to seek after symmetry is unmistake- 
able, it has not been carried to the lengths observable in the Nar¬ 
rative of St James, or (it may be added) in those of St Basil and 
St Mark. By comparison with these the Narrative of De Sacra- 

^ B.-Ch. Mercier, La Liturgie de Saint Jacques. Edition critique du 
texte grec. Patrologia Orientalis 262, 1946, pp. 200, 202. 

* It is probable that certain phrases have been omitted at this point, 
as being not strictly relevant to the theme of consecration. 

• De Seicramentis IV, 21, 22, 27. 
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mentis is restrained and austere; and the scriptural elements in 
it have been allowed to retain something of their native simpli¬ 
city. Nevertheless, the Narrative of De Sacramentis is a carefully 
formalized composition. The Narrative of the Roman Canon, on 
the other hand, is patently different alike from that in De Sacra- 
mentis and from its oriental counterparts. Even a cursory inspec¬ 
tion of it reveals two striking circumstances. For one, the Roman 
Narrative presents the Gospel tradition in a bolder relief than 
we have it in the oriental forms or in De SacramerUis. For the 
other, while the Roman Narrative exhibits a number of additions 
to the Gospel tradition, these additions are not merely literary 
devices introduced in accordance with rhetorical rules. The 
majority of the additions is of scriptural derivation. Their effect 
is to enhance the vividness of the Narrative, and to educe, with 
a minimum of ‘enrichissement’, the full significance of the Insti¬ 
tution. Is it possible, then, that we should regard the Roman 
Institution Narrative as an exception to the general judgement 
of Dom B. Botte and Dr C. Mohrmann quoted above ? Can that 
Narrative fairly be said to rest “sur une tradition independante 
des evangiles” ? If the answer to the first question be affirmative 
and to the second be negative, how is this phenomenon to be 
explained ? The matter is deserving of a short investigation. 

It will be agreed that, for the earliest attainable form of the 
text of the Roman Narrative, we must turn to the Hiberno- 
Gallican family of manuscript Sacramentaries; and of these we 
may reasonably select the so-called Bobbio (Bo) Missal as being 
the oldest member of this family^, and as providing, in conse¬ 
quence, a convenient basis for inquiry. The Institution Narra¬ 
tive, as it is contained in the Canon of the *Missa Romensis Coti- 
diana* of Bo runs as follows^: 


^ Paris, B. Nat., cod. lat. 13246. Dom Leo Eizenhofer O.S.B., de¬ 
scribes it as aaec, VII vel potiua VIII; probabUiua OaUia meridionalia 
versus orientem quam Italia septentrionalis vel Hispania, Canon Missae 
Romanae I, Collectanea Anselmiana. Series Minor; Subsidia Studio- 
rum I, Rome 1964, p. 5. 

* Tlie Bobbio Missal, Text. Ed. E. A. Lowe, Henry Bradshaw So¬ 
ciety LVm (1920), p. Ilf. For the purposes of this paper, the spelling 
of the MS has been corrected and modem pimctuation introduced. 
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Qui pridie quam patereturj accepit panem in aanctas oc 
uenerabiles mantis stias, eleuaiis octdis suis in [ad] caelos {caelum) 
ad te deum pairem suum omnipotentem, (tibi) graiias agens 
{egit) benedixitj fregit, dedit discipulis suis dicens: 

5 Accipite et manducate ex hoc omnes. 

Hoc est enim corpus meum. 

Simili modoy posteaqtmm caencdum est, accepit et 
hunc praeclarum calicem in sancias ac tienerabiles mantis stias, 
item tibi graiias agens benedixit, dedit disciptdis suis dicens: 

10 Accipite et bibite ex eo [hoc] omnes. 

Hie est enim calix <sancti> sanguin¬ 
is mei noui et aeterni testamenti, 
mysterium fidei, qui pro tiobis et pro 
muUis effunditur {effundetur) in 
15 remissione [remissionem] peccaior- 
um. Haec quotienscumque fecer- 
itis, in mei memoriam facietis. 

Before proceeding to consider the character of this Narrative, 
it will be convenient to dispose of several textual matters. Beside 
the Bo text, only one other MS, PD 47, reads in caelos in line 2. 
Either the scribe of Bo himself, or a contemporary corrector, 
has scored out the final s, thus leaving ca>elo, a reading which 
has no parallel. The correction, however, may have been left 
incomplete, or it may have been an error. ^ The two other Sacra- 
mentaries of the Hiberno-Gallican family, on the other hand, 
St and Fr, agree in reading ad caelum. The remaining MSS read 
in caelum. If od be not the original reading, it may be regarded as 
an early variant of in. Between ca>elos and caelum, the weight 
of the evidence is in favour of caelum. Two matters arise out of 
line 3f. Bo is alone among the Sacramentaries in omitting tibi 
before the phrase, gratias agens. We may therefore reasonably 
assume that tibi was omitted through scribal inadvertence; and 
we may properly restore it to the text. In regard to the parti¬ 
ciple, agens, it should be noticed that St and Fr read the perfect, 

^ An example of a similar, and mistaken, correction occurs four 
lines above; the c of pridie is scored out: see The Bobbio Missal, Facsi¬ 
mile, Henry Bradshaw Society LIII (1917), fol. 13^. 
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egit. Accordingly, although all other MSS read agens, the possi¬ 
bility that egil was the original reading must be taken into 
account. The matter will receive further consideration at a later 
stage of this paper. In line 10, there is some uncertainty with 
regard to eo. St and Fr read hoc. Hoc occurs again in Ordo Ro- 
mantis VII ^; it was presumably held to be the true reading by 
the compiler of the “Gelasian of the VIII century”. The scribe 
of Bo must have been familiar with hoc from MaUhew 26*®. For 
this reason, although hoc was probably the reading of the arche¬ 
typal liturgical Narrative, the eo of Bo cannot be discarded as 
a scribal mistake; it may be taken as an early appearance of 
what was to become the lectio recepta of the Canon. The case in 
regard to the adjective, sanctif in line 11 can be summarily deci¬ 
ded. Sancti occurs elsewhere only in the Narrative of St; it may 
be removed as being an “Irishism”. * Two further matters arise 
out of the clause, qui pro uobis et pro muUia effunditur in remis- 
sione peccatorum in lines 13—16. The first is of some importance, 
and concerns the word effunditur. Apart from J3o, the present 
tense is not found except in GeU. The remaining Sacramentaries 
agree in reading the future tense, effundetur. There can be no 
room for doubt that effundetur is the correct reading. For the 
second matter, there is rather less assurance. The Bo reading, 
remissione^ occurs also in four Gelasian MSS, inclusive of VR 316, 
and in the important Gregorian MS, Cbr 164. St and Fr, on the 
other hand, read remissionem, and the weight of the evidence is 
in favour of the accusative. Remissionem^ therefore, may be taken 
as the true reading, although remissione was obviously accepted 
in certain quarters, and perhaps at an early date. Finally, it 
must be noted that, in the last line and for the last word, the 
scribe of Bo wrote faciates. He, or another, subsequently attemp¬ 
ted to convert the second a into e or ae. St reads facialis. VR 316 
and GeU read faciaetis. Facietis is the reading of Fr and of the 


' M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen &ge. II Lea 
Textes (Ordines I—XIII), Louvain 1948, p. 299, 1. 13, 

* On saneitts sanguis as a characteristic Irish expression, see No. 14 
of the ‘Liturgical Note* by Edmimd Bishop in The Book of Cerno, 
ed. A. B. Kuypers, Cambridge 1902, pp. 247f. and 282, n. 1. 
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majority of the Sacramentaries: it may be accepted as the more 
probable of the two.^ 

We may now examine the Narrative. What does it disclose 
as to its composition and character ? It is patently not the compo¬ 
sition of some scholasticvs; and it is as patently not a conflation 
or harmonization of the Narratives of the Synoptists. Neverthe¬ 
less it is, predominantly, a gospel Narrative. Its groundwork is 
Matthew 26*®"*®. Accepit panem ... benedixit, fregity dedit disci- 
pulis suisy dicens: Accipite et manducaie ex hoc omnes. Hoc est 
enim corpus meum ... grcUias egit {agens)y henedixUy dedit disci- 
pulis suis dicens: Accipite et bibite ex hoc [eo] omnes ... Hie est 
enim calix sanguinis mei noui ... testamenti ... qui . .. pro 
muUis effundetur in remissionem [remissione] peccatorum is a 
series of passages appropriated directly from MaUhew. But the 
text of Matthew here employed exhibits certain marked diffe¬ 
rences from the familiar text of the Vulgate. For the source of 
the differences we must go behind the Vulgate to the Old Latin 
versions of the Gospels. The matter can be most easily fllustrated 
by presenting an Old Latin text of Matthew 26*®"*® in parallel 
with the Vulgate equivalent. The Old Latin text selected for 
this purpose is that of the European Codex Veronensis (6) of 
the V century: 

6. Vulgate. 

(26) Ipsis atUem cenantibus Caenantibus avtem eisy 

accepit ihs panem accepit lesus panem 

et benedixit ac fregit dedit- et benedixity ac fregity deditque 
que discipulis suis discipulis suisy 

et ait etait: 

5 Accipite et manducate ex Accipite et comedite: 
hoc omnes 

hoc est enim corpus meum. hoc est corpus meum. 

(27) Et CLCcipiens calicem Et accipiens calicem 

graiias egit et dedit iUis gralias egit et dedit iUiSy 

dicens dicens: 

^ The lectionea variae of the Institution Narrative of the Canon can 
be conveniently studied in L. Eizenhdfer, op. cit. pp. 32f. 
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10 Accipite et bibite ex hoc 
(28) hie est enim sanguis mens 
noui et aeterni testamenti 
qui pro mvMis effundetur 
in remissionem peccaiorum. ^ 


Bibite ex hoc omnes: 
hie est enim sanguis mens 
noui testamenti, 
qui pro mvMis effunditur 
in remissionem peccatorum. 


Wlien these two versions are compared, it will be seen that 
the spaced words and phrases of b which differ from the 
text of the Vulgate occur also in the Institution Narrative of 
the Canon. It should be stated that b is alone among the Old 
Latin versions of MaUhew in introducing ex hoc omnes after 
manducate in line 5 and et aetemi before testamenti in line 12. 
It is not alone, however, in exhibiting the other peculiarities 
of the liturgical Narrative. The enim of line 6 occurs in a, /, 
and h^. g^ and h agree with b in reading Accipite et before bibite 
in line 10; and accipite has the support of the Old Syriac also. 
Effundetur is the reading of all but three of the Old Latin MSS 
collated by A. Julicher for the first volume of his Itala.^ Other 
codices, it may be added, agree with the liturgical Narrative 
against b. c, /, ff, h and read dicens for et ait in line 4 of b. 
ff reads disdptdis suis for iUis in line 8 of b; and c reads hie est 
calix sartguinis mei for hie est enim sanguis meus in line II of b. 
a, again, presents an inversion of the liturgical clauses in reading 
cum benedixisset [gratias] egit and benedi[xit et] gratias [egit] in 
verses 26 and 27 respectively.^ The variants within the litur¬ 
gical Narrative itself, eo for hoc and remissione for remissionem 
(v. supra, p. 68, Unes Iflfttnd 15), also refiect Old Latin readings 
in the same verses.® It may be suggested that the Old Latin 
versions of MaUhew which exhibit these “liturgicisms” have in 


' The Four GcMspels fiem the Codex Veronensis, ed. by E. S. Bucha¬ 
nan. Old Latin BiUical Texts: No. VI, Oxford, 1911, p. 62. 

* h places enim immediately after hoc, 

* Itala. Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Oberlieferung, I 
Matthaus-Evangelhim, Berlin 1938, from which the statistics in this 
peuragraph have been obtained. 

^ Tlie inversiem occurs also in a Mozarabic Institution Neurative, 
see M. F^rotin, Le Liber Ordinum, Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica V, 
Paris 1904, col. 238, lines 6, 7. 

* d and //* read eo; aur, c, /, //^, gr^, I and q read remissione. 
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turn been influenced, at least to some degree, by the Narrative 
of the Canon. The suggestion is reasonable. If we may accept 
it, it would indicate that the ecclesiastical authorities responsible 
for these versions recognized MaUhew as being the groundwork 
of the liturgical narrative. By contrast, the liturgicisms in the 
Old Latin texts both of Mark and Lnke are remarkably few; 
for the most part they occur in connexion with the words, 
Hoc C8t corpus meum and with their counterpart concerning the 
cup, and are not derived from the liturgical tradition represented 
by the Roman Canon; and the presence of most of them can 
equally well be explained as the result of influence by MaUhew 
and I Corinthians 11.^ 

A further document, and one of no little importance, remains 
to be noticed. St Cyprian, in his 63rd Epistle, condemning the 
use of any other than the mixed cup in the Mass, quotes Mai- 
thew 26 *’’2® as the true and authentic account of the Lord’s 
actions and words concerning the cup at the Institution. The 
passage runs thus: 

Caiicem etenim svb *die passionis o/ccipiens benedixit, et 
dedit discipulis suis dicens: Bibite ex hoc omnes: hie est 
enim sanguis testamenti qui pro muUis effundetur in remis- 
sionem peccatorum. 

From the words spaced, it will be observed that this excerpt 
from an early African Old Latin version of Maithew exhibits 
several of the peculiarities of the Roman Narrative concerning 
the cup, and also attests the readings, M>c and remissionem. The 
quotation has more, however, than a merely textual interest. 

^ For an examination of the Old Latin text of Luke, see Appendix 
to the Article, “Luke XXH, 19b—20”, by G. D. Kilpatrick in Journal 
of TheologiccJ Studies, Vol. XLVH, 1946, pp. 64 £f. Dr Kilpatrick 
notes one Roman liturgicism oooorring in verse 19 a of / which, however, 
may be an example of the influence of Matthew. He notes another 
in verse 20 of e where the text, hie est calix noui testamenti sanguinis 
mei, belongs to a passage wanting (as he demonstrates) from the arche- 
t 3 q>e of c, and is also related to Matt. 26** in c, hie est calix sanguinis 
mei, as noted above. The compiler of 19b—20 in c appears to have 
turned to Matthew in c for his form of the Dominical words over the 
second cup. See also Jiilicher, Itala, III Lucas-Evangelium, Berlin 
1964, in loc. 
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St Cyprian’s use of the passage is something more than reference 
to an historical record. His purpose in Epistle 63 is to prove 
that, as the Eucharist is the fulfilment of the Institution, so the 
celebrant’s procedure must be identical with that of the Lord, 
and must conform exactly wdth the Lord’s prescription as given 
in Matthew. It will not escape notice that St Cyprian introduces 
the Matthaean quotation with the words, svb die 'pasaionis, 
which recall the initial phrase of the Institution Narrative of 
the Canon, qui pridie qiLam pateretur. These considerations 
suggest that for St Cyprian the Institution Narrative of Matthew 
was the liturgical Narrative. 

If, however, Matthew provides the groundwork of the Narra¬ 
tive of the Canon, another New Testament document has made 
a distinctive contribution to it. I Corinthians II*^’2« furnishes 
the nexus between the two parts of the liturgical Narrative; 
it also supplies material for a recasting of the Dominical words 
concerning the cup, and it contains the matrix of the form as¬ 
sumed by the Dominical command at the end of the Narrative. 
The command, rovro noielre elg rijv ipijv dvdfivtjaiVy was an 
element of the Institution Narrative in the 2nd century. ^ When 
and where the Pauline nexus made its first appearance, on the 
other hand, cannot be said. It is absent from the Narratives 
of Apostolic Tradition, Apostolic Constitutions VIII and St Basil; 
it is present in those of 8t James, St Mark and St John Chryso¬ 
stom. But we need not look to later Jerusalem, Alexandria or 
Constantinople for the origin of the Latin usage. It is worthy 
of attention that St Cyprian, when establishing the argument 
advanced in his Epistle 63, refers neither to Mark nor to Luke, 
but turns to I Corinthians II. He quotes verses 23 to 26 in full.* 
What is prescribed by the Lord in Matthew, he asserts, is con¬ 
firmed and handed down by St Paul. I Corinthians 1 !**-*• ig 
therefore an apostolic and authoritative witness to and com¬ 
mentary upon the Matthaean Narrative. While we may suppose 


' Justin Martyr introduces the conunand before the words, tovx6 
iari Td a&fid fiovi 1 ApK>l. 66*. Irenaeus alludes to it at the end of his 
reference to the Institution: Adv. Haer. IV, 17*. 

* Ep. cit. 10. 
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it probable that St Cyprian was familiar with the addition of 
the Dominical command to the liturgical Narrative, it would 
go beyond the limits of the evidence to assume that any other 
element of I Corinthians had been incorporated into that 

Narrative by St Cyprian’s time. Nevertheless, St Cyprian’s 
treatment of the Matthaean and Pauline texts, and his emphasis 
upon their authority as being both authentic records of the 
Institution and also trustworthy guides to the proper conduct 
of the Eucharist, would undoubtedly open the way to the kind 
of Matthaean-Pauline combination with which the Institution 
Narrative of the Canon presents us. At all events, one fact is 
certain. The text of the Pauline nexus in the Latin liturgical 
Narrative is again that of an African Old Latin version. The 
phrase of the canon, Simili modo, posteaqtLam caenatum esty 
accepit et {hunc praeclarum) calicem, is akin to the text quoted 
by St Cyprian, Simili modo et calicem postquam camaium est 
accepit. The Vulgate rendering is, Similiter et calicem postqvMm 
caenavit. 

The word, Awnc, of the phrase bracketed above produces, in 
the minds of the attentive faithful, the effect of identifying the 
Eucharistic chalice, taken into the celebrant’s hands or set down 
upon the altar, with the cup of the Last Supper and the Insti¬ 
tution. ^ The identification is sustained in the form given to the 
Dominical words concerning the chalice. Hie est calix sanguinis 
mei etc., the form itself being a combination of Matthaean and 
Pauline phrases, yet so adjusted as not to weaken or obscure 
the Matthaean statement. Hie est sanguis meus. The Eucharistic 
chalice therefore is, in Cyprian’s phrase, Calix domini or Calix 
dominici sanguinis. In the course of Epistle 63, St Cyprian uses 
the former designation some fifteen times in regard to the Eucha¬ 
ristic cup. The designation has the ring of a familiar and generally 
current expression; it is not impossible that the words, Cedix 


^ The adjective 'praeclarum is derived from Psalm 22*. Cyprian, in 
Ep. cit. 11, takes the words, Calix tuus inebrians quam peroptimuSf 
to be a prophecy of the Eucharistic cup. For the text, see Dom R. Weber, 
Le Psautier remain et les autres anciens Psautiers latins. Edition cri¬ 
tique. Collectanea Biblica Latina X, Rome 1053, in loc. 
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dominiy or Calix dominici sanguinis, were recited at the admini¬ 
stration of the cup at the communion in St Cyprian’s time. If 
that were so, it would not be difficult to account for the combina¬ 
tion of Pauline with Matthaean phraseology in the Dominical 
words pronounced over the cup in the liturgical Institution 
Narrative. Yet, even if the usage in regard to the formula of 
administration was otherwise, St Cyprian’s exposition is evi¬ 
dence of the currency of ideas which, during a period when 
flexibility of detail was not held to be incompatible with rigidity 
of pattern in the Eucharistic Prayer or Canon, would have 
rendered such a combination easy of accomplishment. 

Adjustment to the piupose of the liturgy can be discerned 
again in the form assumed by the Dominical command occurring 
at the conclusion of the Narrative of the Canon. The clause, 
Haec quotienscumque feceritis, in mei memoriam facietis is clearly 
a transformation or adaptation of Hoc facile, quotienscumque 
biberitis, in meam commemoralionem, as Cyprian’s African Old 
Latin version of the Pauline command runs. What was written 
by St Paul with reference only to the drinking is applied, in the 
transformation of the Canon, to the whole liturgical action. Here 
a common liturgical pattern is being followed. In the text of the 
Canon, however, the imperative, facile, is replaced by the future, 
facietis. The reason for the change will be considered among the 
concluding reflexions of this paper. 

The use of the word, memoria, instead of commemoraJlio requires 
a brief notice. In the Old Latin texts, as in the Vulgate, com- 
memoraiio is the word employed to translate dvd/xvrjai(;. Com- 
memoralio is also the word used by Cyprian in the liturgical 
contexts of Epistle 63. It is the equivalent of dvdjiivrjaig in the 
Institution Narrative of De Sacramentis. It was the term used 
in the Anamnesis of the Canon known to Fulgentius of Ruspe. ^ 
Memoria, on the other hand, appears in liturgical contexts in 
the writings both of TertuUian and of St Augustine. TertuUian, 
for instance speaks of uini saporem quod in sanguinis sui memo- 


^ cum tempore sacrificii commemorationem eiua fctcimvs. Frag. 28 
from Ck>ntra Fabianum Arianum VIII (PL 65, col. 791). 
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riam consecrauii (sc. Dominus).'^ St Augustine refers to the 
Eucharist as percLcti sacrificii (sc. Christi) memorial and sacra- 
mentum memoriae.^ We may infer, therefore, that the word, 
memorial was a recognized synonym of commemoraiio considered 
as a rendering of dvdfjivrjaig. Here its nuance of meaning is 
somewhat more concrete than that of commemoralio. The me- 
moria martyris Christi was his tomb or commemorative chapel: 
in the same way, the memoria Christi was the liturgical action 
of sacrifice and communion instituted by Christ Himself, and 
not merely a recollection of Him in a carmen or oratio. 

One or two matters of detail, omitted in the main course of 
the discussion, have yet to be considered. 

At the beginning of the Narrative of the Canon, after the 
statement, accepit panem and before benedixit, there occurs the 
participial clause, tibi gralias agens (line 3). Are we to treat this 
clause as a symmetricism, introduced in order to establish a 
balance with the tibi gratias agens which precedes the benedixU 
of the second part of the Narrative (line 9) ? There is no compel¬ 
ling reason for soing so. Gratias egit appears as the rendering of 
svxaQumjaag in St Cyprian’s African Old Latin version of I 
Corinthians 11. * It is possible, however, that the clause antedates 
the liturgical combination of I Corinthians with Mat¬ 

thew 26*®“*®. The appropriateness of introducing it at this point 
of the liturgical Narrative will be evident, when the initial phrase 
of the Canon is recalled. Presumably the Latin Eucharistic 
Prayers always began, as the Greek Prayers begin, with some 
expression of the propriety of rendering thanksgiving to God, 
Vere dignum et instum est tibi gratias agere. The introduction of 
the clause, tibi gratias agens^ at the beginning of the liturgical 
Institution Narrative is an expression of the accord of the Eucha¬ 
ristic Actio with the action of the Lord at its Institution. It 
is possible, as we have noted (p. 69 supra ), that the original reading 
was egit. If that were so, the transformation of the perfect into 


^ De Anima, 17. 

* Contra Faustum 20^*. 
» Id. 20*1. 

^ Ep. cit. 10. 
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the participle, agens^ could be explained as a symmetricism. The 
introduction of the clause in whatever form, however, belongs, 
in the opinion of the present writer, to a period well before 
that in which the attainment of merely literary balance was 
thought to be desirable. 

The clause, manducaJte ex hoc omnes^ in line 5 is sometimes 
also taken as an example of literary retouching, it being alleged 
that the words, ex hoc omnes have been added to mandtuxxte in 
order to produce a balance with the subsequent clause, bibite 
ex hoc omnes in line 10. The presence of the complete clause 
in MaUhew 26^ of 6, however, is a difficulty in the way of treating 
its last three words as an addition of the Vulgate or post-Vulgate 
period. It may be added that a cognate form of the complete 
clause is quoted in Syriac by Aprahat, ’akkul menneh kulkun 
(manducaie ex eo omnes)^. In the account of the Institution, in 
which the Syriac phrase occurs, Aphrahat is quoting from the 
Diatessaron. Upon this ground, the addition of ex hoc omnes to 
manducaJte may be held to derive from an early insertion into 
the Greek text of Maithew. 

Of the remaining additions to the Narrative, little need, or 
can, be said. The reference to the hands of the Lord (accepit 
jpanem ... calicem) in sanctas ac uenerabiles manus suas^ in lines 
If. and 8, recall an analogous phrase of Cyril (or John) of Je¬ 
rusalem, XqurcoQ iSiSaro ini rcbv dxQdvrcov avrov xal nodmv 

^Xovg^. Out of such devout oratorical usage as this, the 
Roman phrase and the similar phrases in the Greek Narratives 
have emerged. They are literary embroideries of a later period. 
The same may be said of the phrase, ad te deum patrem omni- 
potentemy in line 3, which is also paralleled in the Greek Narra¬ 
tives. It is likely that these Latin phrases found their way into 
the Roman Narrative under Greek infiuence. The clause, eleuaJtis 
ocvlis in caelum^ in line 2 appears to present another parallel 
with Greek usage. St. James and St. Mark read dvafiXiyfag eig 

' De Paschate 6 (Aphraatis Demonstrationes, ed. Dom I. Parisot, 
Patrologia Syriaca, P. I, t. 1, Paris 1894, col. 516). 

■ Cat. Myst. 2*: cf. 1 Clem, ad Cor. 33, oe&cdg ydq 6 drjfiiovQydg ... 

7WV Toug legaig xal dfi(bfioig inXaaev, 
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Tov ovQavSv, following Matthew 14^*, Mark 6" and Luke 9^*. The 
Roman clause, however, is reminiscent of John 17^ in the Old 
Latin text of a, which reads adleuaJtis oculis suis in caelum. Also, 
the Roman clause, unlike those in St James and St Mark and 
their Latin equivalent, respexit in caelum, in De Sacramentis, 
is not repeated in the second half of the Narrative. There is 
some likelihood, therefore, that the clause is an early, or at all 
events a pre-Vulgate, addition to the Roman Narrative, and is 
independent of the corresponding Greek clauses. Of the ex¬ 
pansion of the expression, ru>ui testamenti, by the words, ei 
aetemi in line 12, it will be recalled that these words appear in 
Matthew 26*® in the text of 6, but in that of b alone (p. 71 supra). 
The word, aetemi is not a literary, but a doctrinal addition, 
borrowed from Hebrews 13**. Together with the words, my- 
sterium fidei, borrowed from 1 Timothy 3®, it illuminates and 
heightens, in phraseology understood to be Pauline, the meaning 
of the calix domini, the Eucharistic cup.^ There is no clue to 
the date at which these doctrinal additions were made. Finally, 
there is again no clue to the date of the introduction of the 
words, pro uobis {et) before pro muMis effundetur in lines 13f. 
Presumably this phrase is borrowed from the longer text of 
Luke (22*®). The conjunction of xal noXXcov with irdQ ip&v occurs 
in the corresponding passages of St James and St Mark, 
St Basil and St John Chrysostom. It is wanting alike from 
Apostolic Tradition which reads pro uobis (irdQ ipubv) alone 
following 22*®, and from Apostolic Constitutions VIII, which 
reads Ttegl nolXcov alone, following Matthew 26*®. The words, 
pro uobis may have been present in the Narrative known to 
St Augustine*. 

^ For myaterium fidei, cf. Ap. Const. VIII, tovto fiwni^Qvor rr/c 
xatvfjg Sux&ijxTfg (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 20, 
line 18). The clause is the first of the Dominical words concerning the 
bread. 

* Aug. Serm. 216* (Ad competentes). Non aitis uUea uobia, quoa cunc- 
torum Creator et ueater tarn caroa aeatimat, ut uohia quotidie Unigeniti 
aui prelioaiaaimum aanguinem fundat. The reference is to Eucharist, 
and may imply the presence of a pro uobia funditur clause in the In¬ 
stitution Narrative. It may be that originally both myaterium fidei 
and pro uobia were additions peculiar to the ^ptismal Mass. 
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We may now attempt to summarize the positions set forth 
in this paper, and to draw from them such inferences as may 
appear permissible. 

Whatever the relation of the prayers of the Canon quoted in 
De SacramerUis to their Roman equivalents, the Institution 
Narrative of De SacramerUiSy in its careful formalization, differs 
too markedly from the Roman Narrative contained in the oldest, 
the Hiberno-Gallican, family of Sacramentaries to be reckoned 
as even an earlier from of the Roman Narrative. The oldest 
available text of the Roman Institution Narrative is that in 
the Canon Missae of Bo, the oldest member of the Hiberno- 
Gallican family; and cannot safely be assigned to a date much 
before A. D. 700. With the assistance of the other two members 
of the Hibemo-Gallican family, Si and Br, and of certain other 
manuscript Sacramentaries, the text of the Narrative of Bo 
can be corrected at several points; but, at the best, the correc¬ 
tions can assist us only approximately to recover the text used 
a century earlier, in the time of St Gregory the Great. It is 
consequently the more impressive that the Narrative of Bo and 
of its cognates. Si and Br, bears about it the unmistakeable 
marks of a great antiquity. It has descended from the pre-Vul- 
gate age. Its beginnings are bound up with the history of the 
Old Latin versions of New Testament documents, African 
equally with European. Old Latin texts of Matihew 26*®"*® pro¬ 
vide its groundwork, with which is combined material from an 
African Old Latin version of I Corinihiana 11. The whole is 
worked up into a unity presenting a graphic and impressive 
Narrative of the Lord’s Institution of the Eucharist pridie quam 
pateretur. Certain obvious additions, few in number, and some 
of them of a late date and probably of Greek inspiration, have 
not altered the essential character of the Narrative. In spite 
of the additions, the Narrative has lost nothing of the directness 
of the New Testament Narratives which form the substance of 
it; and its Scriptural directness stands out yet more conspi¬ 
cuously, when the Greek liturgical Narratives are brought into 
comparison. From these considerations it is not unreasonable 
to infer that the Institution Narrative of the Roman Canon 
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belongs to a liturgical tradition for which the careful preser¬ 
vation of the Scriptural form and character of the Narrative 
was held to be vital. 

Of the basic principles of that tradition we have ample enough 
information in the 63rd Epistle of St Cyprian and in incidental 
references in the writings both of Cyprian and TertuUian. Contro¬ 
versy with the Jews had taught early Latin Christians to con¬ 
ceive of Christianity as the Lex Nova, foreshadowed by the Old 
Dispensation and foretold by the prophets^. With the Lex Nova 
there is included inevitably the Sacrificium Novum and the 
Sacerdotium Novum, to both of which also the Lex Veius or Prior 
looks forward. But for the Sacrificium Novum to be right, valid, 
acceptable and effectual, it must be celebrated, as was the Sacri¬ 
ficium Vetus, in the correct manner prescribed by the Lord. 
The Sacrificium Novum is the Passion of Christ which He offered 
at the Last Supper and completed on the Cross, and which He 
ordained to be continued in the Eucharist instituted by Him 
at the Last Supper. The Supper, the Passion and the Mass are 
therefore inseparable elements of the Sacrificium Novum, and 
Christ Himself is the Sacerdos of the New or Christian Sacrifice. 
If, then, the Christian Sacrifice, the Passion, is to be rightly 
offered in the Church, it must be a careful imitatio of Christ’s 
procedure at the Institution. This procedure is prescribed in 
MaUhew 26^®“*®, which in turn is confirmed by St Paul in I 
Corinthians 11. Any deviation from the procedure here enjoined 
vitiates the rite, so that there can be no assurance that the 
Sacrifice of the Passion is offered. Inuenimus, writes St Cyprian, 
calicem mixturk fuisse, quem dominus ohivlii, et uinum fuisse, 
quod sanguinem suum dixit, unde apparet sanguinem Christi non 
offerri, si desit uinum calici, nec sacrificium dominicum legitima 
sanctificaJtione celebrari, nisi oblaiio et sacrificium nostrum re- 
sponderit passioni^, that is to say, to the procedure at the In¬ 
stitution, the Matthaean Narrative of which immediately pre¬ 
cedes this passage. Later in Epistle 63, Cyprian states the matter 

^ See TertuUian, Aduersus ludaeos and Cypriaui, Testimonia ad- 
uersus ludaeos I. 

* Ep. cit., 9. 
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positively, et quia paaaionis eiua meniionem in sacrificiia omnibus 
facimuSy passio est enim domini sacrificium quod offerimuSy nihil 
aliud quam quod iUe fecit facere debemvs^. To such a liturgical 
tradition as this to which St Cyprian is witness, an authentic 
Scriptural, or rather Gospel, Institution Narrative is indispen¬ 
sable. For the function of the Narrative in the Canon is not 
merely to revive the memory of a significant historic event, or 
to provide a rationale for the celebration of the Eucharist, as 
the Greek Narratives do; its function is rather to make the 
significant historic event continuously present and operative. By 
means of the Narrative, therefore, the Church’s actio in the 
Eucharist is identified with, and becomes, the actio of Christ 
at the Institution. The Pauline nexus, in introducing a slight 
but historical detail, enhances the vividness of a Narrative which 
is a dramatic recital, and the dramatic character of which is 
further emphasized by the simple manual acts of taking the 
bread and the cup into the hands, performed in the sight of 
the worshippers presumably from early times. The presence of 
the word, hunCy in the clause, accepit et hunc praeclarum calicemy 
in the text of the Roman Narrative may be taken, with the 
mixed cup and the manual acts, as an expression of the identi¬ 
fication of the two actiones with each other. Moreover, the cele¬ 
brant of the Eucharist is the deputy or agent of Christ; sacerdosy 
writes Cyprian, vice Christi fungitur^y so that, through the 
agency of the celebrant pronouncing the Dominical words, 
Christ continues to consecrate, to offer and to command, as He 
did at the Supper sub die passionis eius. In the African-Roman 
liturgical tradition, then, the recital of the Matthaean-Pauline 
Narrative ensures that the Eucharistic actio will be at one and 
the same time a true representation of the Institution and a 
true fulfilment of it, and accordingly a true offering of the Sacri¬ 
ficium Novum. 

What of the clause with which the Narrative ends, Haec 
quotienscumque feceritisy in mei memoriam facietisl Why was 
the Pauline command, hoc facite quotienscumque biberitis in meam 

» Id., 17. 

• Id.. 14. 
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commemorationem^ thus transposed? St Cyprian’s Epistle 63 
again offers us the clue. It is clear from Cyprian’s exposition 
of the matter that he understood the Dominical command to 
have been expressed in the two specific Gk)6pel injunctions, 
manducate ex hoc omnes and bibUe ex hoc omnes. The eating 
and drinking as the Lord has commanded them to be done, 
involve the performance of the whole Eucharistic actioy and are 
themselves integral to it. The Pauline declaration or command, 
on the other hand, refers only to the drinking. Yet, whereas 
the Pauline Narrative includes the injunction, hoc facUe in meam 
commemoraiioneniy in reference to the bread, the Latin liturgical 
Narrative, being purely Matthaean at this point, lacks it; so 
that, had the Narrative been concluded with the unrevised 
Pauline command concerning the cup, the pattern of the Mat¬ 
thaean groundwork would have been distorted, and the drinking 
would wrongly have appeared to possess an import greater than, 
or different from, the eating. The difficulty has been removed 
by recasting. In its recast form, the Pauline command has been 
made to include the eating: haec quolienscumque feceritia. It 
has also been transformed into an assurance, a Dominoy that as 
often as “these things” are done, the memoria or commemoratio 
of Himself, which Christ appointed, will be duly accomplished. 
The Matthaean injunctions, manducaiCy bibitCy are left in proper 
relief, and the secondary Narrative of I Corinthians 11 is made 
to subserve the requirements of the primary, that of Maithew 26. 

The considerations set forth in this paper, so it seems to the 
author of it, go some way towards explaining the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the Institution Narrative of the Roman Canon, and 
towards accounting for its pronounced differences from the 
Narratives of the Greek liturgies. They go some way, also, to¬ 
wards accounting for the transmission of the Roman Narrative, 
in fundamentally unchanged form, to the period of the Sacra- 
mentaries. If the argument be sound, the Roman, or rather 
African-Roman, is the one liturgical Institution Narrative which 
cannot be described as resting on a tradition “ind^pendante 
des 6vangiles.“ 
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A Note on the Apostolic Claim 
in the Church Order Literature 

A. F. Walls, Cambridge 

The purpose of this note is simply to compare the manner 
in which the claim to apostolicity is made in some represen¬ 
tative members of the Church Order family. 

The Didache can be quickly passed over, for the only claim 
to apostolicity in it is the title. Patristic references to the work 
are usually to some such title as 'The Teaching of the Apostles’. 
The Bryennios text has the heading Aviax^i KvqIov dia tojv 
ikodexa djtoarSXcov rolg £&veaiv. As what immediately follows 
is the moral and religious teaching of the Two Ways, Atdaxij 
KvqIov is perhaps no bad summary. 

The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus is clearly not pseudo¬ 
nymous: indeed, Hippolytus appears to have been the sort 
of man who might well be touchy about his copyright. Both 
by what it includes and what it does not have, it stands apart 
from both the later Church Orders and the Sacramentary 
of Serapion; and the selection of material seems most intelligible 
if we see Apostolic Tradition as primarily a polemical work. 

The prologue and epilogue make it clear that Hippolytus 
intends to correct perversions of the true teaching recently 
perpetrated by leaders of the Church, and his material is selected 
with this in mind. The extempore prayer used in services might 
lead, wittingly or unwittingly, to the expression of false doctrine, 
and this would be especially true of modalism, which sounded 
so much like the language of devotion. Hippolytus lays down, 
therefore, a prayer-form expressive of true doctrine as he under¬ 
stood it. He does not insist on its being followed word for word: 
but it is essential that a man’s prayer be orthodox^, and to 

^ Ap. Trad. X. 6 The Sahidic has transliterated Sg^ddo^og (References 
to Ap. Treid. are given according to the edition of G. Dix, The Treatise 
on the Apostolic Tradition, London 1937). 
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this the prayer-form is a guide. Many of the rules about ordina¬ 
tion are expressed so strongly that it seems clear that some 
recent contrary practice is being opposed^, and similarly, 
though less obviously, the precise rules for catechumenate and 
sacramental admission to the church, seen, as Dom Capelle 
has shewn*, as a single unified development, and the rules which 
follow, are doubtless intended to correct lax or erroneous prac¬ 
tice or theology. All this would arise from the policy of the 
bishops, which, as Hippolytus saw it, gave a free rein to heresy 
and encouraged low moral standards*. 

When Hippolytus talks in this work about apostolic tradition, 
his concept is dynamic, not static. It is associated with the 
work of the Holy Spirit, delivered by the Father to the Son, 
and by the Son to the Apostles, and by the Father to the Church*, 
vouchsafed to those who believe aright®, guiding the judgment 
of faithful ministers®, and bringing the true church to its haven 
at last^. Throughout the insistence on tradition is related to 
this confidence in the leading of the Spirit. 

Ancient customs believed to be associated with the apostles, 
were indeed tenaciously upheld: unfortunately, as the Roman 
church knew to its cost from the Quartodeciman controversy, 
this could lead to a conflict of rival traditions, each equally 
claiming to be apostolic®. In Apostolic Tradition, however, 
while Hippolytus is undoubtedly contending for the con¬ 
tinuance of certain customs familiar to him, his main concern 

' e. g. the silence of the presbyters at a bishop’s consecration (II. 3—4), 
and the subordination of the deacon (IX. 2—8). 

• L*Introduction du cat^chumenat k Rome, RTAM v. 1933 pp. 129 
to 164. 

• Hippolytus, Philos. IX (GrCS p. 246—261). 

• Ap. Trad. HI. 3. 

» ib. I. 6. 

• ib. XVI. 26. Dix regards these words cus an interpolation, but on 
grounds which are hardly conclusive. 

’ Ib. xxxvm. 4. 

• The controversy illustrates the problems arising from the claim 
to apostolic authority for extra-Scriptural practices. To Victor, represen¬ 
tative of the apostolic church of Peter and Paul, Polycrates opposes the 
equally ‘apostolic’ tradition of the Asian churches on the date of Easter, 
going back, as he claims, to St. John himself. 
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is less the exact form of the customs — as has often been pointed 
out, he allows a certain latitude in the prayer-forms^, and much 
of the phraseology is patently of his own making^ — than the 
regulation of church life according to the received doctrinal 
pattern. He regards himself, as the proemium to the Philo- 
sophumena shows, as in the true succession, while the ideas 
which inspire his opponents are non-Christian and philosophic 
in origin®. The Tradition is the received pattern of church 
life: it has to be taught; it is therefore essential that it be aposto¬ 
lic in doctrine. 

It is in this light that it seems best to take Hippolytus’ claim 
to apostolicity. Apostolic Tradition is not a pseudepigraph, like 
the other church orders: Hippolytus issues no new commands, 
he only ‘counsels’ men to keep the apostolic tradition*. Nor is 
it necessary to assume that he used the word ‘apostolic’ simply 
to bolster up his own schismatic position®. For the clue to his 
meaning, we need probably look no further than the teaching 
of his master Irenaeus. The Scriptures are the apostolic witness 
and contain the apostolic doctrine®: the unanimity of the 
hierarchies of the apostolic churches is guarantee that the 
tradition of the apostles, the same as that to which Scripture 
witnesses, has been accurately handed down^. But Hippolytus 
has to deal with a question at which Irenaeus had only hinted: 
the calamity which takes place when a bishop, a guarantor of 
the tradition, proves to be heretical in doctrine or unworthy 

1 Cf. Ap. 'Irad. X. 3—6. 

* The anaphora, in pcurticular, where the anti-modalist point is so 
strongly hammered home, may well have its origin in Hippolytus's 
lecture-room ss much as in liturgical tradition. Parallels in the anaphora 
with other works of Hippolytus are noted by R. H. Connolly, The 
Eucheuristic prayers of Hippolytus, JTS XXXIX, 1938 pp. 360fif. 

» Philos. I. 1. Cf. Ap. Trad. XXXVI. 12. 

^ Ap. Trad. XXXVIII. 2. Sahidic transliterates avfiPovXsijeiv, 

® The difference in tone and in the memner in which Hippolytus 
describes himself in Ap. Trad, and Philos, suggest that the former was 
written before, the latter after his final breach with Callistus. Cf. also 
Dix, op. cit. pp. XXVff. 

• Adv. Haer. III. Off. (Harvey 11 p. 30ff.). 

^ Adv. Haer. HI. 1—4 (Harvey H p. Iff.). 
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in Hence the stress on the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
who shows how the rulers of the church ought to keep the 
tradition^. A similar point is made in the prologue to the Philo- 
sophumenay with the difference that Hippolytus now explicitly 
claims the succession to the apostles, in both High Priesthood 
and the office of teaching*. 

This is to suggest, therefore, that the primary meaning which 
Hippolytus attached to the term "apostolic tradition’ was less 
"customs instituted in apostolic times’ (i. e. a long time ago)^ 
though it includes this idea, than "that which is in accordance 
with the witness and teaching of the apostles’. It is discipline and 
government based on right doctrine. This may partly explain 
why the man who contended so fiercely for the tradition 
quae permansit ttsqtie nunc^ could at the same time be plausibly 
accused of being a dangerous innovator in Christology. 

With the Syriac Didascalia, however, we are in a different world 
of ideas, though probably not far away in date. Dom Connolly 
has shewn that the Didascalia used the Didache^y but there is 
no evidence that its author knew the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus^. Like Hippolytus, he had polemical motives. In 
the sections of the work which are simply a treatise on pastoral 
theology, he moves forward in a leisurely enough fashion: but 
in what lies nearest his heart, the Judaising tendencies in his 
church which he sees as cutting the nerve of the Christian life, 
he waxes very wroth. 

^ Adv. Haer. III. 3. 1. (Harvey II p. 9). Cf. E. Molland, Irenaeus of 
Lugdunum and the Apostolic Succession, JEH I, 1960, p. 12ff. 

• Ap. Trad. 1. 6. 

» Philos. I. 1 (GCSp. 3). 

• Cf. G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, London 1961, p. 129: 
‘We must bear in mind the general tendency in the ancient world 
to ascribe a hoary antiquity to anything which wcus known to have 
existed cus long cus living people could remember.* 

» Ap. Trad. 1. 3. 

• The use of the Didache in the Didascalia, JTS XXIV, 1923, pp. 147 
bis 167. 

^ Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum, Oxford 1929, LXXXIII, could 
point to only one parallel which might indicate a dependence, and that 
is, to say the least, a dubious one. 
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It is very noticeable, however, in contrast to Hippolytus, 
that the literary form is such that the work purports to be the 
direct production of the apostles. In the 'pastoral theology’ 
sections this is not obtruded: but when dealing with the Deu- 
terosis teaching of the Judaisers it is most emphatic. 

From time to time interest is sustained, for the first readers 
doubtless as much as for ourselves, by vivid references to 
evangelic (and sometimes extra-evangelic) events as occurring 
within the experience of the speakers, and particular apostles 
come forward when something related to their own field is 
in question^. The climax comes with an imaginative account 
of the events leading up to the Apostolic Council of Acts XV, 
which was called, we are told, because the whole Church was in 
danger of falling into heresy, the whole being patently turned 
against the supporters of the ‘Deuterosis’. While the apostles 
are together in Jerusalem for the Council they write the Didas- 
calia, after which they return to their provinces*. 

It is all magnificently done: and Dom Connolly was doubtless 
right when he said that the apostolic claim, 'though put for¬ 
ward boldly enough at certain points in the book, does not go 
very deep, and lends no serious air of unreality to the work 
as a whole’*. But something very significant has occurred. The 
author, like Hippolytus, holds that the apostolic tradition is 
the sure preventive against heresies: but he sets out the essen¬ 
tials of the tradition as a work purporting to come from the 
apostles themselves. He is neither a sectary seeking to justify 
a claim to esoteric teaching, nor a novelist writing amove some 
particular apostle: his work claims to be a 'catholic Didascalia’ 
in the name of them all. 

The three documents already mentioned are heavily plundered 
by the Church Orders proper. The Apostolic Church Order^ 

' Cf. Connolly, op. cit.: VI, p. 44 (Judas); XI, p. Ill, XV, p. 138 
(conversations with the Lord); XXI pp. 178—192 (Holy Week); X, 
p. 103 (I, Matthew), XXIII, p. 200fif. (I, Peter, James, etc.). 

* Ibid. XXIII—XXV, pp. 200—268. 

* op. cit. p. XXVI. 

* This title is used here for the first pcut of the work first noted (in 
part of its Ethiopic form), by Ludolf (Ad suam historiam aethiopicam 
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( 89 'Called) which opens the Egyptian Heptateuch and which, 
judging from the multitude of versions in which it is found, 
enjoyed no small popularity, declares itself to be the canons 
of the apostles for the direction of the Church. The stage is 
set in the preface^. The apostles meet together, and with one 
voice announce that they are about to issue orders which the 
Lord revealed to them by the Holy Spirit: orders which relate 
to the ministry and the task of making the church below a 
copy of that above. The teaching of The Two Ways is distri¬ 
buted between them, each apostle in turn proclaiming the 
propositions. These exhortations are closed by Peter declaring 
that the remainder of this kind of teaching is provided for by 
Scripture: the apostles will now deliver what was commanded 
them^: i. e., the more directly ecclesiastical teaching, which 
is also divided among them. The book closes with a renewed 
statement of apostolic authority, and a charge by Peter 
not to add to or diminish from the commands set forth in the 
book*. 

The literary form of the Apostolic Church Order is not dissi¬ 
milar to that of the Didascalia: but the apostolic claim goes 
much further. Here we have the concept of a collection of Church 
ordinances claiming the full and direct authority of the apostles, 
a sort of apostolic supplement to Scripture. 

This same concept is a feature of the Testamentum Domini. 
In this curious work the apostolic pretence reaches its climax: 
for Testament claims to be no less than a verbatim report of the 
Lord’s own words given between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension in response to a request of the apostles for a guide 


ckntehac editam Commentarius, Frankfurt-on-Main, 1691) given in its 
Coptic form by Lagarde, Aegyptiaca, Gottingen 1883, and in its Arabic 
and Ethiopic forms by G. Homer, The Statutes of the Apostles, London 
1906. Ap. Trad, is, of course, embedded in the same collection. The 
Greek version was edited by Th. Schermann, Die allgemeine Kirchen- 
ordnung, Paderbom 1914, and a Syriac version was published in 1901 
by J. P. Arendzen, JTS III. pp. 69—80. 

^ Cf. Homer, op. cit. p. 9f., 233 f., 296 f. 

* Ib. p. 133, 239, 301. 

» Ib. p. 138, 244, 306. 
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for bishops. With one of its many audacities, it adapts one of 
the beatitudes of the Apocalypse to a blessing on those who 
heed its own teachings^. 

The Lord is represented as saying that because of the growing 
number of carnal professors in the churches, only the perfect 
shall know the whole of His teaching (i. e. that before the 
Passion) ‘These remaining words’ (i. e. the regulations of Testa¬ 
ment) are to be spoken in the churches. Pearls are not to be 
cast before swine: but (accepting the emendation of Cooper 
and Maclean)^, ‘this tradition shall be spoken and given to 
those who are firm and fixed and who do not fall away who 
keep my commandment, the Holy Ghost also bestowing on 
them his grace that they may believe uprightly’®. 

The debt to Hippolytus is quite noticeable in this sentence: 
not only is the pseudo-dominical work called a ‘tradition’, 
but a phrase about the Holy Spirit’s operation in those that 
do not fall away is borrowed from the prologue of Apostolic 
Tradition. But we may also see what we have in the Apostolic 
Church Order in another form: the idea of an extra-evangelic 
body of teaching given to the apostles after the resurrection 
to be secretly handed down for the benefit of the leaders of 
the church. 

Finally, we may recall that the most successful of all the 
Church Orders, the Apostolic Constitutions^ also claims to be 
the joint work of all the apostles. In this case, Clement is named 
as the redactor. Other members of the Church Order family 
are in our present manuscript tradition attributed to Clement*: 
but Apostolic Constitutions is the first in which the attribution 
Clementine authorship is integral to the work, and the appear- 


^ Testament I. 17 (J. Cooper and A. J. Maclean, The Testament of 
our Lord, Edinburgh 1902, p. 61). 

• Op. cit. p. 148. 

• Testament I. 18 (Cooi)er-Macleaii p. 61 f.). 

• Notably the Arabic version of the Apostolic Church Order and 
Testcuuent: even the independent Syriac version of the latter published 
by Arendzen (JTS II 1901 p. 401—416) ia entitled ‘The book of Clement 
on the End’. 
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anoe of the attribution elsewhere may well be due to its 
influence^. 

The remaining Church Orders are, for the most part, local 
rechauffe of Apostolic Constitutions. With the growth of the 
statute law of the Eastern synods, the Church Orders are replaced 
by collections of canons, some of which, like the Apostolic 
Canons and the 'Edessene’ Canons, claim in the prefaces to be 
directly given by the apostles. Strangely enough, the Canons 
of Hippolytus are in this category: the apostolic claim is thus 
set out thus in the preface (following von Haneberg’s Latin 
translation): 

^Hi sunt canones ecclesiae et praecepta quae scripsit Hippolytus 
princeps episcoporum Bomanorum secunda mandaia apostolorum 
ex parte Spiritus Sancti qui loquebaiur per eum'^ 

Tardy acknowledgement is thus made to Hippolytus of the 
debt which the Church Orders owe him: but the canonist has 
quite misunderstood what Hippolytus means by apostolic 
tradition, and has transferred to him the function fulfilled by 
Clement in Apostolic Constitutions. 

The difficult literary problems involved in the Church Orders 
are notorious, and the date and the type of Christianity which 
the particular members represent are sometimes in doubt. But 
without prejudice to these questions, one may notice two very 
different ways of viewing apostolic tradition. In the one case, 
apostolic tradition is a tradition of right doctrine and principles, 
which, the believer accepting, he may confidently expect the 
leading of the Holy Spirit, however bishops may betray their 

^ Particularly is this likely in the case of Testament. According to 
the title it was written in eight books by Clement of Rome, but at present 
it is divided into only two books, referred to by the translator as the 
first and second books of Clement. The subscription, however, states 
that *John and Peter and Matthew wrote this Testament, and sent it 
in copies from Jerusalem by Dositheus and Silas and Magnus and Aquila.’ 
The conclusion would seem to be that this is original and the ascription 
to Clement and the mention of eight books a reflection of Apostolic 
Constitutions. This seems more likely than the direct influence of the 
Clementine romance. 

* Canones Sancti Bippolyti, Munster 1870. Cf. H. Achelis, Die Cano¬ 
nes Hippolyti (TU VI). Leipzig 1891, p. 12. 
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trust. In the other, the work as a whole is attributed verbatim 
to the apostles, a distinct body of apostolic teaching apart 
from Scripture, and delivered by them, at the command of 
the Lord, to the bishops. How far this was a conventional 
literary device, and how far to be taken seriously, is another 
question: but we cannot overlook the huge claims made by 
the authors for the origin and binding nature of their ordinances. 

We may also note that some of the Gnostic teachers appealed 
to a very similar doctrine: a secret tradition, preserved in 
succession from the apostles, and given to those who were 
worthy. Thus Ptolemaeus tells Flora ^ of the ajcoaroXix^ 
Ttagddoaig preserved in a duzdoxfi from the apostles^ and regu¬ 
lated by the didaaxakla of the Saviour, and Basilides claimed 
the tradition of Peter and Matthias through Glaukias the 
iQfjtrpfsvg of Peter*. 

The different doctrines of tradition held on the one hand by 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus and on the other by the Gnostics 
and the Church Orders proper, also bear comparison with two 
different explanations noted within Rabbinic Judaism by 
Rabbinists, concerning the origin of halakhah, itself arising 
from the need to apply the revealed law to concrete situations at 
a later time^. The vast body of laws so arising could be explained 
as a secret Torah received from Moses in a marked line of 
succession. The number of laws specifically so designated was 
not large — S. Schechter* reckoned them at about forty in the 
whole of Rabbinic hterature and it may be, as G. F. Moore 
suggests, that in most cases this explanation was due to 
homiletic hyperbole rather than to serious juristic theory®. 
The other explanation is that law spiritually begets Juilakhah: 

1 Epiphanius, Haer. XXXIII. 7 (PG XLI c. 668). 

* G. Quispel, Lettre k Flora (Sources Chr^tiennes), Paris n. d., sug¬ 
gests that Ptolemaeus is claiming a link with Paul through Theudas 
and Valentinus. 

* Clement, Strom. VII. 16 (GCS p. 76) for Glaukias; Hippolytus 
Philos. VII (GCS p. 196f.) for Matthias. 

^ Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism I, Cambridge, Mass., 1927, pp. 261 ff.; 
H. A. Stewart, The Earlier Rabbinic Tradition, London 1949, p. 12. 

* Studies in Judaism, London 1896, p. 430. 

* op. cit. p. 264. 
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the Mosaic law thus contained within itself all future legis¬ 
lation, because it was living and active. This latter is analogous, 
though not identical, with Hippolytus’s doctrine of tradition. 
The other presents a similar rationale to that given by the 
Gnostic teachers and by the later Church Order literature, which 
provides the nearest approach made by the early church to a 
Christian Talmud^. 

The Church Orders, by contrast with apocalyptic, another 
genre in which pseudonymity is conventional, are invariably 
written in the name of all the apostles. The teaching is catholic: 
there can be no pitting of the tradition of one apostle against 
that of another. A suitable intermediary, as in some Christian 
apocalypses, is sometimes named: and ironically enough. Hip- 
polytus himself, his identity now forgotten, was in course of 
time raised to that dignity. As a result we find not only the 
headings of the Epitome of the Apostolic Constitutions and the 
Canons of Hippolytus^ but writers like Palladius* and Cyril 
of Scythopolis* referring to him as a contemporary of the 
apostles. 

Much as the Church Orders stand in debt to Hippolytus, they 
do not owe their doctrine of apostolicity to him. This was, as 
the Didascalia shews, enshrined in literary form independently 
of Hippolytus, and before the growth of the main body of the 
Church Order literature as we now know it: and when this 
had in certain circles become regular, it was read back into 
the work of Hippolytus himself. 

^ It is x>crhaps not without interest that the most fertile soil for the 
Church Order literature was Syria, where there was, generally speaking, 
a closer contact between Jew euid Christian than elsewhere, and where 
there was always a pull in a Judaising direction. 

* Lausiac History CXLVin. (PG XXXIII c. 1261). 

* Quoted Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome, vol. II, London 1890, 
p. 343, et. al. 
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On the Baptismal Rite According to St. Hippolytus 

R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, Manchester 

A Hebraist’s intrusion into the alien field of patristic liturgy 
may seem to call for an apology. However, considering the 
special position of Hippolytus’s Apostolike Paradosis, the re¬ 
actions to it of a student of Rabbinics may not be utterly un¬ 
profitable to specialists in the field. In the first place, the Order 
of Hippolytus is held to be one of the earliest, and though our 
text is rather a patch-work reconstruction, it may well be the 
source of the other well-known Church Orders.^ Secondly, great 
stress has been laid on the allegedly Jewish character of our 
Treatise. The late Gregory Dix was particularly emphatic in 
his claims in this respect: 

His [Hippolytus^8] whole initiation rite is recognizably derived 
from the initiation of Jewish proselytes. His baptismal rite is derived 

directly from the baptismal rite for Jewish proselytes . the 

universal primitive rite of Christendom . is Jewish through 

and throvLgh^, 

Since Hippolytus does not seem to be inventing but rather acts 
“the conservative or reactionary zealot”* it may be worth our 
while to glance again briefly at his treatment of the baptismal 
rite. 

One caveat should be entered right at the outset. Ritual 
customs were often shared by Judaism and the Hellenistic world. 


1 For text and versions I have used Dom Gregory Dix, The Treatise 
on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, 1, 1937. Cf. 
also W. Till and J. Leipoldt, Der koptische Text der Kirchenordnimg 
Hippolyts, 1954 (Texte u. Unters. 68). For the date and authenticity 
of the document cf. the literature quoted in the edd. and in Dom Odo 
Casel’s posthumous review of H. Elfors, Die Kirchenordnung Hippolyts 
von Rom, 1938, which appeared in ALW 11, 1952, pp. 116—30. Elfer’s 
book was not accessible to me. 

• Dix, op. cit. pp. XL—XLI. 

»Ibid. p. xxxvn. 
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It is not always possible, therefore, to dogmatize about the 
immediate origin of some details. Many a **Greek’’ custom may 
have come to Christianity from Judaism which had adopted it 
previously. We shall soon find an example of this. 

Hippolytus has little to say on pre-baptismal catechesis. 
Nevertheless the subject is relevant for an understanding of 
baptism proper. The preparatory teaching is usually taken to 
be something on the lines of the **Two Ways”-doctrine of the 
Didachey the Jewish origin of which is generally accepted. The 
formulation in the Didachey however, has a “Deuteronomic’^ 
fiavour: the way of life and the way of death. The ‘‘parallel*^ 
version in the Epistle of Barnabas XVIII f. brings us closer to 
the sectarian and apocalyptic climate; it speaks of the Ways 
of Light and Darkness. It is the same dualistic equation of Light 
and Life, Darkness and Death that we know from the Hermetic 
writings and the Gospel of John. There are many similarities 
not only with the known apocryphal writings, but also with the 
so-called Discipline Manual of the Qumran sect.^ 

This teaching is mentioned here not because catechesis as 
such is necessarily Jewish*. As is well known, Christian baptism 
at first dispensed with catechesis. It was spontaneous, unprepa¬ 
red and, indeed, wholesale. Only in course of time did the Church 
feel compelled to exercise greater care and to operate selection. 
Periods of preparation were a regular feature both of the Essene 
and/or Qumran novitiate, and of the mysteries. More important 
is the fact that the doctrine of the Two Ways, presided over 
by their respective Princes or Angels of Light and Darkness, 

^ Cf. e. g. Epistle of Barnabas (EB) XIX. 2 with Discipline Manual 
(DM) I. 10, 3—5; EB XIX. 3 with DM IV. 3; EB XIX. 4 with Da¬ 
mascus Covenant (DC) VI. 20—VII. 3, DM IV. 2—3; EB XIX. 6 with 
DM Vm. 22f.; EB XIX. 6 with DM IV. 3—4 etc. EB XX. 1 with 
DM IV. 12—8, 9—10; EB XX. 2 with DC VI. 16—7 etc. 

* Altogether the rabbinic reader frequently has the impression when 
reading the comparative literature on the subject (e. g. A. Benoit, Le 
Baptdme Chretien au deuxi^me Si^le, 1963, or J. Leipoldt, „Die Alt- 
christliche Taufe religionsgeschichtlich betrachtet** in A. Alt-Festschrift, 
Wiss. Zeitschr. der Karl-Marx-Universit&t, HI, Leipzig 1963—1954, 
pp. 46—66) that the Jewish features are really far less prominent or 
even real than is alleged. 
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givoB us the spiritual climate and the universe of discourse 
within which we must see primitive baptism.^ If the dominion 
of the world is shared between the Prince of Light and that 
of Darkness, then there is no vacuum or neutral sphere in which 
you can possibly exist. You belong either to the one or to the 
other; ieriium non datur. In order to become one of the children 
of light, you must first leave the realm of darkness, be cleansed 
of the spirit of impurity and renounce Satan. 

There are, of course, profound differences between the dua- 
listic doctrine of Spirits as it appears in parts of the N. T. and 
in the theory and ritual of baptism in the early Churchand 
that of the Qumran writings. The latter is definitely not de¬ 
monic but of pneumatic. It is question of the spirit by which 
man lives, not of the spirit by which he is affected or which he 
harbours.^ Nevertheless the difference is never so great in practice 
as it seems in theory, and it is easy to see how in its rapid spread 
through the Greco-Roman world, Christianity quite naturally 
veered towards the “demonic” type of dualism. But bearing 
in mind the ontological or pneumatic dualism current in Jewish 
sectarian circles, it seems probable that the notion of subjection 
to Satan and his evil spirits is not merely due to sinning or to 
eating of XQdjieCa rdyv daifju6vwv. Similarly the problem whether 
Jews too were exorcized for baptism or not, must be re-examined 
in this light.^ But however that may be, there is not the sligh¬ 
test trace of demonism in what the Rabbinic sources have to 
say on proselyte baptism.® Our Rabbinic sources may not take 
us back very far, but at least they are clear and precise as far 
as they go. They tell us quite unequivocally that proselyte 
baptism has nothing whatsoever to do with either demonism 
or “levitical purity”. 

^ £B, it should be noted, has no Prince of Lights (as DM HI. 20) 
but only knows light-bringing angels of God v. angels of Satan. 

* Cf. in particular F. J. Dolger, Der Exorzismus im altchristlichen 
Taufritual, 1903. 

’ Cf. DM IV. 2 and EB’s description of the heart as an oIxoq Scu- 
fiofplonf “through doing things which were contrary to God” (XVI. 7). 

^ Cf. Ddlger, op. cit. pp. 37—39. 

* Nor, as a matter of fact, in the Didache. 
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Both non-Baoramental, ritual purification-baths and the meta¬ 
phorical, spiritual use of lustration is known in the O. T.'; cf. in 
particular the ‘‘pouring out” of the Spirit Zc. 12:10 and Joel 
3:1. The rttoA looms large in the Qumran writings, and the 
Discipline Manual actually engages in sharp polemics against 
lustrations without repentance and without the Spirit, i. e. 
without adhesion to the sect.* Most probably these expressions 
are not meant to do away with actual lustrations; the halakhah 
of the Damascus Covenanters (if we may, for the moment, juxta¬ 
pose the evidence) concerning lustrations is almost identical with 
that of the Rabbis.® But at any rate the distinction water — spirit 
is clearly alive, as it also was for John the Baptist.^ Moreover, 
for the very first Christians the coming of the Spirit was a special, 
eschatological event and therefore not essentially part of bap¬ 
tism. Of course baptism is also admission to the eschatological 
community, but this aspect was not stressed overmuch in the 
literature of the first two centuries. Inevitably, however, the 
two coalesce. The proper bath, i. e. the one administered by 
the right group, saves precisely because it mediates the right 
“Spirit”. This is obviously the Qumran conception of the Spirit 
and the notion of baptism as it emerges from many passages in 
theN.T.® 

We can now turn to the preliminary exorcisms which are 
performed throughout Holy Week and particularly on Saturday.® 
Washing and cleansing takes place on Maundy Thursday.^ The 
catechumen is now katharos and rid of evil spirits. In other 
words, his former “possessor” has been ejected and the ne¬ 
cessary vacuum has been created for the entry of the Holy 
Ghost. There is not the slightest hint in Hippolytus that baptism 


^ Ez. 36: 25; Is. 1; 16 etc. 

* Cf. DM in. 9; IV. 21: ma w was rm n ••• map nro rwroVi. 

* DC. X. lOf.; cf. C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents, 1954, p. 51. 

* Mt. 3:11; Lk. 3 : 16; John 1 : 33. 

* Tit. 3:5; John 3:5; 1 Cor. 12: 13; Mt. 28: 19; cf. also Acts 
1 : 6f. €uid Rom. 6 : 1, Gal. 3 : 27. 

* Dix, XX. 3—4, 8. 

’ Ibid. 5. 
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itself has exorcistio effects.^ Exorcism merely prepares for 
baptism; baptism itself confers the Spirit. 

•‘If any woman be menstruous she shall be put aside and be 
baptized another day”.* I do not know whether there are Greek 
parallels to this regulation; nothing like it occurs anywhere in 
Rabbinic literature in connection with the admission of female 
proselytes. On the contrary, what indirect references there are 
seem to imply the contrary. A number of passages, some of 
which are Tannaitic, suggest that even menstruous women 
were admitted to proselyte baptism*. One may venture the guess 
that the menstruous woman is e definitione still in the grip of 
the demonic powers^ and consequently baptism should be de¬ 
ferred to a more auspicious moment. 

The preference for living water, shared by Hippolytus* with 
most old sources, does certainly not go back to Rabbinic practice. 
If not connected with demonological considerations (?), it must 
be due to the metaphorical power of the phrase 0'‘»n 0'»a, the 
“living waters” or “waters of life”. Although living waters were 
generally of considered to be superior to all others*, they were 
not obligatory in most cases. With the scarcity of streams in 
Palestine this is not surprising and immersion in cisterns and 
stagnant pools (nnyai nina), is, in fact, taken for granted 
as the normal practice.’ The Damascus Document® similarly 
speaks of stagnant pools. The basin discovered at the Qumran 
site is generally taken to be the sect’s “bath”, although a number 
of archeologists contest this and regard it as a watercistern.® 


' Cf. Dolger, op. cit. pp. 13—4 who quotes Cyprian and others to 
the effect that baptism is more powerful and efficacious than the other, 
minor exorcisms. 

* Dix, loc. cit. 6. 

* b. Keth. 37a; Bekhor. 46b, 43a. 

^ For Greek ideas on the subject cf. Th. Wachter, Reinheitsvor- 
schriften im Griechischen Kult (Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorarbeiten 
rX) 1911, p. 37. 

* Dix, loc. cit. XXI. 2. 

* Cf. M. Mikvaoth I. 

’ Cf. M. Nazir IX. 2; cf. also b. Sabbath 14a. 

* X. 12 (Rabin, op. cit. p. 61). 

* A. Parrot and others in RHPhR 35, 1955, pp. 64, 66. 
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It should be added that in the Tannaitic period Rabbinic law 
did not consider the Jordan to be a living water; if its waters 
were used for ceremonies requiring o^n O'®, then these were 
held to be invalid — pocc the Mandaeans and Nestorians.^ 

Nudity, even in mixed baths, was the normal custom in the 
Greco-Roman world. The Jews insisted on nudity because of 
the stringent ns'»sn rules: the water must touch the whole body. 
The slightest ^^interception” invalidated the lustration. In these 
circumstances one cannot help feeling puzzled by the information 
of Josephus^ that Essene novices, on admission to the baths, 
were given a loin-cloth. Perhaps this was used on entering and 
emerging from the bath. Certainly Epiphanius’s story* of the 
Ebionites jumping into the water fully dressed sounds very odd 
indeed, though it should we added that to this day the Mandaeans 
wear a special ritual dress, the rosto, for their baptismal im¬ 
mersions. 

Nudity seems to be sufficiently attested for early baptism^, 
and Hippolytus ordains* *‘and they shall put off their clothes”. 
If this is an instance of Jewish tradition, then its Jewish back¬ 
ground, which is one of legal punctiliousness or even finickiness, 
is conspicuously absent. This is borne out by the readiness with 
which concessions were made. The reason for nudity in baptism 
is obviously quite different*: the body that had just been exor¬ 
cized and disinfected from demonic contagion was now to be 
fully exposed to the renewing infiuence of the water. As a matter 
of fact the water too is blessed and consecrated, if not exorcised. 
“And at the hour when the cock crows, they shall first pray 
over the water”.^ I do not propose to press the cock whoso 
crowing heralds the light of dawn and the end of the nightly 

1 See M. Parah VIII. 10. 

« B. J. n. VIII. 6 and 7. 

* Panarium XXX. 2. 

^ Cf. Chrysostomus, Epistle to Innocent (P. G. 62, col. 633); Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Cat. XX, Myst. H. 2 (P. G. 33, col. 1077). 

» XXXI. 3. 

* Already G. Anrich, Das Antike Mysterienwesen in seinem EinfluO 
auf das Christentum. 1894, p. 200f. pointed out the pagan, "lustral’* 
character of nudity, loosening of the hair, taking off shoes etc. 

» XXI. 1. 
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rule of demons. Rabbinic law too directs that proselyte baptism 
should take place in day-time, but again, significantly, for a 
legalistic reason. But perhaps the closest indication of the Jewish 
ancestry of the rite is furnished by the further direction that 
after baptizing first the children and then the men, last come 
the women * Vho shall all have loosed their hair and laid aside the 
gold ornaments which they were wearing. Let no one go down into 
the water having an ahen object (eidos aUotrion) with them“.^ 

This immediately suggests the wide-spread notion of knots as 
a favourite seat of demons.^ But it also suggests the Rabbinic 
rules for the monthly lustration of women after the menses. 
Loosening the hair (and even washing and combing it) is en¬ 
joined by the Talmud and all later rituals as necessary before 
immersion. This is called nD'Dn. The Talmud® gives as one of 
the reasons of this ordinance (ascribed to Ezra and therefore, 
perhaps, a tradition of some standing) the fear that ‘*a knot 
may have formed itself in the hair”, thereby impeding the access 
of water. Moreover the rules for the immersion of women after 
the menses and that of proselytes are expressly identified.^ The 
connection of Hippolytus’s rule with nD'Dn was first put forward 
by Frank Gavin in 1929.® Van Unnik®, without even mentioning 
Gavin, has laboured the same point, but by labouring it too 
much has somewhat overstated and spoilt his case. Rejecting 
the explanation of the loose hair as an anti-demonic measure, 
van Unnik launches into a discussion of loose hair as a mark of 
impurity. Lepers, mourners etc., in fact all those who are tem¬ 
porarily removed from the normal sphere of life to a more mar¬ 
ginal sphere, i. e. to the ‘‘order of impurity”, wear their hair 
loose. Therefore, it is alleged, a) menstruous women did the 
same and b) proselytes were required to undo their hair so as 
to demonstrate their membership in the “order of impurity”. 

1 XXI. 6. 

* References in van Unnik, **Le8 cheveux d^faits des femmes bapti* 
84es”, Vigiliae Christianae I, 1947, pp. 77—100. 

» b. B. K. 82a; cf. also b. Nid. 66—67. 

^ b. Yeb. 47 a. 

» HUCA VI, 1929, pp. 67—68. 

• Loc. cit. 
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Now of all this there is not the faintest trace in rabbinic 
literature. Considering the vast range and volume of Talmudic 
writings some weight should be attached, for once, to the argu- 
mentum ex aUerUio. But there is further, albeit indirect evidence. 
The technical term for the dishevelled (not loose) hair of lepers, 
Nazirites, the adulterous woman etc. is SHD, and this word occurs 
dozens of times troughout the Talmud in connection with the 
rules concerning the aforementioned. It r^ever occurs in connec¬ 
tion with the menstruous woman, where the only term used is 
hafifah, which means washing or possibly also combing the hair. 
The woman going down to her monthly immersion wears her 
hair loose but not dishevelled. It seems wiser, therefore, to forget 
about Pedersen for the moment and to take fMfifah simply as 
what it is. Since the rules of immersion for niddah were applied 
to proselyte baptism, the proselyte too was required to loose, 
not dishevel her hair. 

On the other hand van Unnik appears to be right when he 
insists that this traditional ‘‘bathing behaviour” was interpreted 
by the early Church in terms of demonism and exorcism. All 
we have said so far seems to bear this out and Hippolytus ac¬ 
tually furnishes further evidence to this effect. 

Speaking of the Hours of Prayer, Hippolytus says: “He who 
has used marriage (gamos) is not defiled; for those who are 
washed have no need to wash again for they are pure. By (as 
it were) catching thy breath in thine hand and signing thyself 
with the moisture of thy breath, thy body is purified even unto 
thy feet. For the gift of the Spirit and the sprinkling of the 
font drawn from the heart of the believer as from a fountain 
purifies him who has believed”.^ 

Both washing of hands and purificatory lustrations were 
known in the Hellenistic world. Certain pollutions, sexual inter¬ 
course etc. debarred from temples and sanctuaries. The Rabbinic 
rules on the subject seem to be due to contemporary influences. 
The washing of hands before prayer is often referred to. The 
Rabbis also prohibit Prayer and the Study of Torah after marital 


^ XXXVT. 10—11; of. Dix, pp. 66—0 for the various readings. 
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intercourse unless a ritual bath is taken although no such prohi¬ 
bition exists even for the severest degrees of levitical defilement 
mentioned in the Bible (such as contact with a dead body, flux, 
leprosy etc.).* In fact, a person in such a state of severe defile¬ 
ment is debarred from praying after a seminal emission and is 
required to immerse himself for this “minor pollution” although 
the “major pollution” persists. Moreover the Rabbis never try 
to connect this rule with the biblical laws on seminal effusion 
in Leviticus but are content to describe it as a new and original 
ordinance.* Although it stands to reason that an ascetic move¬ 
ment would resort to baptisms and purification rites at many 
occasions and for more than one purpose, yet it may be useful 
to draw a distinction between the aforementioned purification- 
baths before prayer and the baths known to us from Josephus’s 
description of the Essenes and from the Qumran Scrolls. The 
latter are concerned primarily with the rules of levitical purity 
in matters of food and drink. Already Z. Frankel had guessed 
as much in connection with the Essene baths before their com¬ 
munal meal. The Qumran writings are quite explicit on the 
subject since the sect’s mno obviously means their “food” or 
“meal”. Like the iBLj-haberim of the Mishnah, the members 
of the sect consumed their food in a state of levitical purity 
mm2 f Vin f VDnc. Clearly the habits of the onan go back to 
the “early (jhsidaioV\ OWtnn 0*»T0n. 

If this is correct, than our understanding of the sectarian 
lustrations gains considerably and we should be able to diffe¬ 
rentiate them more clearly from baptism. It appears that the 
background of the sectarian baths is definitely ritualistic. In 
order to grasp this phenomenon one must divest one’s mind 
of the prejudice that serious spiritual life or pneumatological 
aspirations and ritualism do not go together. A good example 
is furnished by the neo-pythagorean tradition where a genuinely 
spiritual concern for the ascent of the soul is closely wedded 
to purification ceremonies. It is precisely the complete and utter 

^ M. Ber. HI. 4—6; cf. also the Gemara ad loc. 

* Cg. Tossefba Ber. II. 12 (ed. Zuckermandel p. 4). 

» b. Ber. 21a. 
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absence of any ritualistic element which distinguishes Jesus 
and his teaching from contemporary sectarian Judaism. 

The lustration prescribed by the Rabbis after a seminal 
emission may similarly have originated with the OWtnn □’’Ton, 
though it belongs to a different category. It is not concerned 
with food but with prayer and the study of Torah; the bath is 
therefore taken in the morning and not before meals. It seems 
highly probable that daily immersions began as a routine mea¬ 
sure against possible nocturnal pollutions (nnrw 'Vaw, hemero- 
baptists). The habit was strong enough to persist with the 
Ebionites of Epiphanius^ and the Elchasaites. Similarly the 
Pseudo-Clementines commend daily baths as illustrated by the 
authoritative example of Peter, 

In the matter of repeated baths we touch the very nerve of 
the sacramental conception of baptism which largely depends 
on its uniqueness.* Of course the proselyte to Judaism continued 
(or possibly began) to practise purificatory immersions after his 
initiation bath. But then his initiation bath was not designed 
to “purify” him nor, for that matter, to procure forgiveness of 
sins or the gift of the Spirit. It caused him to be reborn as 
a member of a group or nation that practised, among other 
laws, certain rules of purity. There is a slight resemblance here 
to the idea of sectarian baptism, for although admission to the 
sect transforms the convert into one of the children of light, 
it actually imposes upon him the whole load of “hasidic” (and 
extreme pharisaic) purity laws. The bath does not admit him 
to the community but to the life of the community •— which 
consists, among other things, of frequent Instrations. The 
nearest analogy is not Christian baptism but first communion, 
i. e. not initiation into the community but admission to partak¬ 
ing of its full life. But Christian baptism is the act of ad¬ 
mission to the Community of the Spirit; it purifies, renews, 
regenerates; it replaces the evil spirit(s) by the Holy Ghost. 
This is essentially a unique and once-for-all achievement. The 

^ Panarium XXX. 2. 

* This is not the place to discuss the relation of baptism to the sa¬ 
crament of penance. Cf. A. Benoit, op. cit. 
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gift of the Spirit is communicated through baptism and through 
nothing else. The unctions which Hippolytus describes^ are 
the prior oil of exorcism* and the subsequent oil of thanks¬ 
giving. Already the Pseudo-Clementines clearly distinguish bet¬ 
ween louaai and baTpitzein. The significant fact is that the tra¬ 
dition represented by Hippolytus does not appear to operate 
with St. Paul’s categories of the abolition of the old law and 
the inauguration of the antinomian era of freedom. The oppo¬ 
sition to further purification rites and baths grows out of the 
immanent logic of the Holy Ghost-theology of baptism. 

This is connected with another strange disregard of Paul. 
A. Benoit* has remarked that Paul’s baptismal mysticism of 
dying and rising with Christ is conspicuously absent from the 
important documents of the second century. Expressions like 
*‘new creation” (Barnabas), ‘*bath of regeneration” (Justin) etc. 
do occur, but they cannot hide the absence of the specific Pauline 
themes. These documents clearly present another, non-Pauline 
tradition of Gentile Christianity. On pain of overstating the 
difference I would say that whereas for Paul the unity of baptism 
is its unity in Christ, for the tradition represented by Hippolytus 
it is the unitaa apiritus aancti. 

This accounts for Hippolytus’s strange compromise. Baptism 
has purified once and for all; yet Hippolytus does not repudiate 
further purification gestures. The equation breath-spirit-pnewma 
needs no apology; cf. John 20:22 “When he had said this, he 
breathed on them and he said to them Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost”. The same symbol still finds its beautiful manifestation 
in the ceremony of the benedictio foniis. Possibly the moisture 
of the breath — breath and spittle — represents both water 
and spirit.^ There are variants in the text here and the reference 


1 XX. a—8, 10 . 19. 

* Oil was widely used for exorcisms, also among Jews. Curiously 
enough there is one case on record when it was used by a Rabbi to 
exorcise a yoimg scholar who was “bewitched” by Christianity; cf. 
Koheleth Rabba, I 8. 4. 

• Op. cit. 

^ Cf. Anrich, op. cit. p. 221, and Ddlger, op. cit. p. 130f. on Speichel- 
salbimg and the kathartic efficacy of saliva. 
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to “the sprinkling of the font” presents difficulties of its own. 
But it is fairly clear that Hippolytus does not envisage even a 
symbolic repetition of baptism. The Holy Ghost indwells the 
Christian. Atavistic suggestions of impurity are countered by 
the re-affirmation or re-actualization of the baptism received. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the baptismal order of 
Hippolytus evinces the same characteristic features as other 
second century documents. They represent an alternative tra¬ 
dition to that stemming from Paul. The decisive factor in baptism 
is the Holy Ghost. This, in its turn, links up both with the 
dualistic conceptions current in certain Jewish circles and with 
the prominence accorded to demonic activities in popular belief. 
There is no prima facie relationship with Pharisaic or Rabbmic 
doctrines or practices except in so far as certain ritual details 
and technicalities (such as nudity, loose hair during immersion 
etc.) which were shared by all Jewish groups and sects were 
carried over and were continued to be practised for some time. 
But though some practices were taken over, their interpretation 
was immediately altered to suit the new context of demonism. 
This idea is totally absent from Rabbinic speculations on the 
meaning of lustration. The Rabbis were aware of the demonic 
or exorcistic significance which these baths had for the pagan 
mind and they would refer to it as a makeshift to satisfy Gentile 
questioners. But to them personally the notion was devoid of 
any reality and hardly worth a minute’s consideration. This 
is very nicely brought out by a story told^ of Rabbi Yohanan 
b. Zakkai (first century C. E.): 

An idolater^ asked R. Yohanan b. Zakkai: ^These riles that you 
perform look like a kind of witchcraft. You bring a heifer, bum 
ity pound U and take its ashes. If one of you is defiled by a dead 
body you sprinkle upon him two or three drops and you say to 
him: "*Thou art pureTJ* Rabbi Yohanan asked him: "Has the 
demon of madness ever possessed you?^ "No\ he replied. "Have 


^ Bamidbar Rabba XIX. 8 (^ukkath); Pesikta XIV (Parah), ed. 
Friedmann, p. 66 a. The midrash purports to explain the opening words 
of Nu. 19: 2 which introduce the law on the red heifer. 

* Pesikta reads ‘*A Gentile”. 
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you ever seen a man possessed by this demon of madness?^ *Yes\ 
said he. *And whai do you do in such a case^? ^We bring roois\ 
he replied, *and make them smoke under him, then we sprinkle 
vxUer upon the demon and it flees\ Said R. Yohanan to him: 
*May your ears hear what your movJth speaks! Precisely so is this 
spirit of impurity; as it is written (Zac. 13: 2) *^And also I wiU 
cause the prophets and the unclean spirits to pass ovl of the land^\ 
Wcder of purification is sprinkled upon the unclean and the spirit 
flees.* 

When the idolaler had gone R. Yohanan*s disciples said to their 
master: * Master! This man you have pvt off with a mere makeshift, 
but what explanation wHl you give to us*? Said he to them: *By 
your life ! It is not the dead that defiles nor the water that purifies. 
The Holy one blessed be He merely says: **I have laid doom a 
statute, I have issvsd a decree. You are not allowed to transgress 
my decree**, as it is written (Nu. 19: 2) ^^This is the statute of the 
Torah**.*^ 

Here we find a fiat refusal of magic and exorcism. The inter¬ 
pretation is in the true spirit of the Rabbinic religion of joyous 
obedience to the divine command. The alternative conception 
of purification as a mystery or sacrament, was probably beyond 
the possibilities of Rabbinic religion. What the Rabbis would 
not and could not do, early Christianity did do: it conceived 
of baptism as a divine mystery, but in a context of demonism 
and exorcism, though, as has been pointed out, not necessarily 
as itself an exorcistic rite. To the extent that the ‘‘magical” 
background of the rite grew weaker, the original restrictions of 
tradition were relaxed. The understanding of the mystery only 
gained in the process. 

^ One may, perhaps, question whether R. Yohanan was really speaking 
his whole mind. There is no reason to doubt the Talmudic traditions 
connecting him with the tiieriba6aA-mystics and Jewish gnostics of the 
period. He may thus well have had further ideas on the meaning of the 
commfuidments. But the unqualified rejection of demonistic and exor¬ 
cistic explanations is certain. 
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Origen and the Punishment of Adultery in Jewish Law 

D. Daube, Oxford 

The Mishnah in the tractate Sanhedrin lists the death penalties 
in the order stoning, burning, beheading and strangling, re¬ 
presenting the last-mentioned as the most common, to be 
applied in the absence of an express indication to the contrary 
in the Law. The sequence is hardly a systematic one either 
from severe to lenient, in which case it would be difficult to 
account for the order beheading and strangling, or from special 
to general, in which case beheading would have to come first 
since it is applied only in the case of the murderer. The correct ex¬ 
planation lies in the fact that only the first three, stoning, burning 
and beheading, go back to the Old Testament. Within these 
traditional penalties the arrangement proceeds from the cere¬ 
monious to the simple, beheading being the simplest. But the 
fourth death penalty, strangling, is appended. In other words, 
the sequence refiects the historical growth—^not because 
of any historical interest on the part of the Rabbis, but because 
the enumeration stoning, burning, beheading, and some dis¬ 
cussion of these three, were established by the time that strang¬ 
ling was adopted^. 

Why was this additional penalty recognized? It does not 
occur in the Old Testament, yet in the Mishnah it is the ordinary, 
common mode of carrying out the death penalty. No doubt it 
was introduced in pursuance of that reform which was directed 
against death penalties that mutilated the skeleton, a reform 
connected with the belief in bodily resurrection. However, as 
stoning and burning were rendered innocuous by that reform, 

^ The writer has given other illustrations of the scune phenomenon 
in The Civil Law of the Mishnah; the Arrangement of the Three Gates, 
Tulane Law Review 18 (1944) 351ff. 
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being henceforth executed in a way which left the skeleton 
intact, there must be further reasons for the striking prominence 
acquired by strangling. 

One of them may be that it is perhaps less primitive than the 
other death penalties. But a stronger reason emerges from a 
consideration of a remark by Origen. He tells us^ that the Jews 
exercise capital jurisdiction neither with full permission nor 
quite secretly from the Emperor. This certainly depicts the true 
situation. In strictness they had no such jurisdiction, but the 
Romans, practical politicians, winked at it so long as it was 
kept within due limits. It is clear that in such a situation strang¬ 
ling was a suitable penalty. It was not a Volkafesthinrichtung, 
not an execution by way of public festival like stoning and 
burning—^and let us note that the latter two to some extent 
retained this character even in their reformed mode. Conse¬ 
quently it was less offensive to the Romans. It was also less 
offensive than beheading, since beheading was associated with 
military government, of which point the Rabbis, to judge by 
some of their statements^, were fully conscious. It is signi¬ 
ficant that Herod, who had his two sons from Mariamne strang¬ 
led, wished to avoid any fuss, any publicity, in view of the 
popularity of his victims. He was exercising, or exceeding, 
ivdicium domesticum, his private power as head of the family. 
So this case of strangling, one of the earliest recorded, cannot 
be regarded as an official execution. But it is revealing: strang¬ 
ling can be done on the quiet. 

Support for this view is furnished by a paragraph from the 
Tosephta*, if its meaning is—there is room for doubt—^that 
where the appropriate death penalty is impracticable, any 
other may be substituted, the main thing being to destroy 
the criminal somehow. This paragraph may well have resulted 
from the incompatibility with Roman rule of the more con¬ 
spicuous modes of execution. Even in the few cases where they 

^ Ep. ad Africanum 14; see Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, vol. 1, 3rd and 4th ed., pp. 658f. 

* E. g. Mishnah Sanhedrin 7. 3. 

* Sanhedrin 12. 6. I owe this reference to Mr. Reuven Yaron of 
Brasenose College. 
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were not altogether abandoned in favour of strangling, the 
Rabbis admitted that circumstances might make it necessary 
to withdraw to the latter. 

When was strangling recognized as an official death penalty? 
The reform referred to above was in the main undertaken about 
the time of the New Testament. But we may a 'priori suspect 
that the changes in the mode of stoning and burning preceded 
the introduction of an entirely fresh penalty, strangling. Most 
probably, that is, the reform at first moved within the traditional 
penalties and only then proceeded to the more radical argument 
that stoning, burning and beheading were confined to the oases 
where Biblical law specified these penalties, and that wherever 
the Bible spoke of the death penalty in general it must mean 
something more ordinary, namely, strangling. 

Now in John we find a Pharisee saying concerning an adul¬ 
teress: ''Now Moses in the Law commanded us that such should 
be stoned”^. As the Mishnah imposes strangling on adultery, 
it is often held either that John commits an error or that the 
woman was only betrothed, in which case Talmudic law did 
admit stoning. (This in effect amounted to an abolition of stoning 
in this connection since in Talmudic times betrothed was nor¬ 
mally a very temporary affair and there would hardly be time 
for the lady to go astray. The Rabbis made sure of the abolition 
by further special rules.) But the text has also found defenders*, 
and they are right. The Old Testament, if we interpret it natu¬ 
rally, imposes stoning on adultery*. The Book of Susannah 
takes the same view^. Neither Philo nor Josephus mention 
strangling. Stoning seems to be assumed by Eliezer ben Hyr- 
canus, about 100 A. D.* True, his position is not absolutely 

‘ John 8. 6. 

* £. g. Biiohler, Die Todesstrafen der Bibel und der jiidisch-nach- 
biblischen Zeit, Monatsschrift fur Geschichte und Wissensohaft des 
Judentums 60 (1906) 670, and Bauer, Das Johannesevcuigelium, Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament 6, 2nd ed., 1926, p. 113. 

* Deut. 22. 22£r.; Lev. 20.10; Ezek. 16. SSff. The Ezekiel passage 
shews also that a murderer was beheaded. 

* Susannah 46. 

* Babylonian Sanhedrin 61a; see Bvichler, op. cit., p. 681 n. 2. Biichler, 
however, is hardly justified in holding, p. 670 n. 3, that Ben Azzai, later 
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clear. He contends that a priest’s daughter is to be burned for 
misconduct while she is under her father, but to be stoned for 
misconduct affecting her father-in-law. He may in the second 
half be contemplating only the period of betrothal, not that 
of marriage as well. But surely, a combination of positive evi¬ 
dence from the Old Testament, the Book of Susannah, John 
and—^though he is less unambiguous—Eliezer with the silence 
of Philo and Josephus, to which we must add the a priori con¬ 
siderations in favour of the lateness of strangling, should prevail 
against the dictum of the Mishnah. 

It is safe to conclude that adultery was punishable by stoning, 
not strangling, in the time of Jesus, and probably still in that 
of John. On the other hand, for Akiba and Ishmael^ about 
120 A. D., and far more progressive than the earlier Eliezer, 
the punishment is strangling^. The change, therefore, at least 
as far as this crime is concerned, occurred in the first decades 
of the second century. 

Yet even now the idea of stoning persisted. Again a passage 
from Origen is relevant, where he observes that the Jews can 
neither punish a murderer nor stone an adulteress, for these 
matters fall within the competence of the Romans^. Here— 
unless we suppose that he is merely under the infiuence of the 
story from John—stoning is still represented as the proper 
penalty for adultery, years after the redaction of the Mishnah. 

In the caae of murder, beheading was never replaced. (There 
was at some date an alteration in the mode of beheading, but 
not one to save the skeleton.) The penalty, however, became 
largely theoretical. There was reluctance to put a murderer 
to death and a number of provisions were laid down to prevent 

than Eliezer, in Derekh Eretz 11, also assumes stoning in the case of 
adultery. Ben Azzai, who quotes Deut. 22. 13f., almost certainly has in 
mind a woman accused by her husband of misconduct during betrothal 
and of not having been found a virgin by him. 

^ Babylonian Sanhedrin 51b; see Biichler, op. cit., p. 681, whose 
conclusions 1 cannot all cuK^ept. It is curious that, while thinking that 
Ben Azzai adhered to stoning, he should favour such an early date as 
he does for the introduction of strangling. 

• Commentcuy on Romans, in Ruhnus* version, 1. 6 c. 7; see Momm¬ 
sen, Romisches Strafrecht, p. 120 n. 1. 
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a court from ever pronouncing the death sentence. In a parti¬ 
cularly bad case, I suppose, the Romans were called in. In the 
case of adultery, stoning was replaced. Here also, in the end, 
the death penalty was virtually given up, but not so soon. 
When the crime was first brought under strangling, this was 
not merely academic. The Roman tribunals may have proved 
too lenient. Very likely the development towards strangling 
started by the husband resorting to self-help, for which purpose 
this method would be most convenient. By 200 A. D. strangling 
in the case of adultery had received the fullest possible sanction, 
that of theMishnah. From Origen we may infer that many none 
the less regarded it as a pis alter in comparison with stoning, 
which—for how long we do not know—^remained in their 
minds the correct punishment in principle. 

It is not the only instance of even the Mishnah failing to 
oust some deep-rooted notion. The Mishnah may be considered 
to represent the orthodox line of the time; but Jewish life was 
far from uniformly orthodox. We know of a fair number of 
cases—and careful inquiry will bring to light more and more—■ 
of early concepts and even practices surviving their rejection 
by the official leadership of the community^. 

The pericope in John is widely considered to be spurious. 
The question is here immaterial. Whether genuine or not, it 
has this feature in common with the Fourth Gospel in general 
that it preserves authenic Jewish material of the New Testa¬ 
ment period*. 

^ For an example from the field of succession see the writer*s Inheri¬ 
tance in Two Lukan Pericopes, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Romam. 
Abt., 72 (1966) 330ff. 

* I wish to thank Dr. Ernst Bammel of Brasenose College for valuable 
criticism. 
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Some Aspects of Constantine's Legislation 

A. A. T. Ehrhabdt, Heywood (Lancs.) 

I 

In the short time at our disposal we can do no more than 
attempt to draw attention to a small selection of Constantine’s 
laws which, it is hoped, will appear to be of a special interest* 
We may begin with Vatican fragment 34, that law which refers 
to the earliest enactment known to have come from Constantine’s 
chancellery, well before his victory at Saxa Rubra: 

^*The Augusti and Caesares to Flavia Aprilla. Since yoa 
claim to have bought an infant slave at a certain price, and 
to have paid that price and received the documents, it has 
been decreed by us already long ago that he who wishes to 
r^ain the child should give another slave in his stead or pay 
hJs value. Therefore we believe that at present you are his 
rightful owner, even if you bought him for a fixed price of his 
parents. In no event, however, may a barbarian child be proved 
free. Signed: July 21st, A. D* 313.” 

Three facts about this decree should be specially noticed: 
First the atrocious Latin in which it is conceived, and which 
caused it not to be included in the official redaction of the 
Codex Theodosianua, since it was superseded by Cod, Theod. 
V. 10. 1 (A. D. 329), dealing with the same subject. Secondly 
its place of origin. Since the bureau issuing the constitution 
had access to the ‘‘tarn oZim”-constitution, which can only have 
come from the chancellery at Tr6ves, this decree too must have 
come from there. Thirdly the subject matter. The decree shows a 
fundamental change in the common law of slavery, as illustrated 
by Diocletian’s constitution of A. D. 294, Cod. Just. IV. 43. 1. 

Thus the earliest decree of Constantine’s, issued when he 
was still only one of the four rulers of the Empire, against the 
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rule that only the senior Augustus should issue laws, broke the 
common law of slavery in favour of the slave trade. The reason 
for this is also obvious: Already Julius Caesar had filled his 
coffers with the money received for that one million of slaves 
sold by him in the course of his campaigns in Gaul, and with this 
trecusure had conquered the world. Now Constantine was going 
to do the same. There you have the famous “pacification of the 
Gorman frontier tribes” between A. D. 307 and 312. Notice, 
how ntdliis ex gentilibua, no barbarian, may be claimed as free, 
whether he be man, woman, child or even infant baby. 

There is, therefore, an enormous contrast between the poli¬ 
tical importance of our decree and its apalling Latin. Evidently 
the chancellery at Treves could do no better. This fact was also 
frankly admitted by aii early paneg 3 aist of Constantine, Na- 
zarius. The tradition of Roman administration was only main¬ 
tained at Rome. Diocletian, the ruler of the East, had issued 
all his laws in Latin, thousands of them, inspite of the incon¬ 
venience involved for the recipients. That had been as much a 
matter of principle as of necessity. The insufficiency of Eastern 
administration had been proved when two eastern armies, 
that of Severus as well as that of Galerius, when invading 
Italy, had been simply bought by Maxentius. The army ad* 
ministration of the East had proved unequal to the task of 
maintaining them abroad. The most important part of the 
army service, the Quartermaster’s Dept., had broken down, 
and the soldiers were left starving. The presence of Maximianus, 
their old Emperor (but was he in the case of Galerius’ army?) 
had only served to cover the shame of the soldiers’ defection. 

Constantine’s Q. M. G. S. was hardly any better. That was 
the reason for the smallness of the forces he employed for the 
conquest of Italy in A. D. 312, and for his almost incredible 
“Blitzkrieg” tactics. However, he succeeded where the others 
had failed, and at once subordinated the imperial chancellery 
at Rome to that of Treves. Dissolve it he could not, but there 
was to be no disloyalty. In consequence there must have been 
a large exchange of personnel between Rome and TrSves. That 
is shown by the elegant style of the constitutions issued at 
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Trdves, even if they were of a purely local, Gallic interest, 
as e. g. Cod, Just. XI, 62. 1 (A. D. 316), which had no political 
importance whatsoever. 


II 

This distinction of hands has to be the first preliminary 
if we ever want to arrive at a proper assessment of the witness 
which the legislation imder Constantine’s name may afford for the 
understanding of his own, enigmatic character. For it should go 
without sajdng that he had more important things to do than 
writing all his laws with his own hand. The second and equally 
necessary consideration in judging Constantine’s laws, is their 
state of preservation. To illustrate this point we would refer 
to his famous edict containing the punishment of crucifixion for 
slaves. It is found on the one hand in Cod. Theod. IX. 6. 1, and 
on the other on three inscriptions, and reconstituted by Momm¬ 
sen and Gradenwitz in Bruns, Fontea'^, 265f. 

The tradition on stone is more than twice as long as that 
in the law code; and you will find the same discrepancy if you 
compare the Constantinian decrees which are preserved in 
Eusebius’ Life of Constantine with their respective equivalents 
in the Codex Theodosianus. What is the reason for that? It is 
to be foimd in the fact that all the enactments in the law code 
had undergone a twofold process of vetting before they were 
embodied in that voluminous work. The top layer, so to speak, 
of alterations was provided by the commission of lawyers appoin¬ 
ted by Theodosius II. to compile his Codex. In two laws which 
are to be found in the Codex Theodosianus these men were 
given permission not only to condense all prior enactments 
which were to be included, but even to alter their wording 
with regard to style as well as to substance. Thus we have to 
take into account the possibility of alterations by the Theodo- 
sian commission in the first half of the fifth century. 

It is well known, however, that these men used their powers 
rather timidly. The real damage was done at the first vetting by 
the Constantinian chancellery itself. For technical reasons, lack 
of space and of writing material, no law was preserved in its 
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entirety at the imperial offices. Constantine and his successors 
reveUed in lengthy pronouncements of faith and policy, designed 
by an office the members of which were trained rhetors, not 
lawyers. From these pronouncements short records were taken 
by the legal staff, and more or less carefully preserved. This 
duty fell to a highly trained and efficient group of officers. Its 
members frequently improved the pronouncements’ style; but, 
as we will see, they also interfered with what may have appeared 
to them as bad thought, and at times even suppressed it com* 
pletely. Some instances will be given, therefore, of both the 
refashioning and the issuing of decrees in an anti*Constantinian, 
i. e. pagan sense. 


Ill 

a) It has to be remembered that until A. D. 324 Constantine 
shared the Emperorship with his brother in law, Licinius. Mutual 
relations between the two Emperors were, however, far fromi 
happy. Already in A.D. 314 a clash occurred, and ten years later 
the final war broke out, and its decision went in favour of Con¬ 
stantine. Now Constantine was in the field of law a revolutionary. 
Three hundred years later Isidorus of Seville still recorded: ‘‘The 
ancient laws fell into disrepute; the new law began with Con* 
stantine” (Eiymol. V. 1. 6—7). This “new law” was a Christian 
battle cry. In view of this it is indeed surprising that we should 
find in one of Constantine’s laws, coupled with a pointed refe¬ 
rence to the iu8 antiquumy the punishment of slaves by cruci¬ 
fixion to be upheld, so shortly after the battle of Saxa Rubra (Oct. 
27th, A. D. 312) as in the decree just examined under another 
aspect. For with Mommsen and Gradenwitz and despite O* 
Seeck’s protest, its date is Jan. 1st, A.D. 314. We cannot escape 
the alternative that either this law was not one of Constantine’s 
or else that his vision of the Cross was a trumped up falsehood. 
We feel that Constantine, who so frequently in his pronouncements 
protested his veneration of the Cross of Christ, just could not have 
upheld the lex vetris whereby slaves were executed by crucifixion. 

However, the evidence of the three inscriptions, which are 
all of eastern origin, makes it quite clear that this was not 
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one of Constantine’s laws, but came from his coUeague and rival, 
Licinius. For the personal friend and successor of Galerius, 
Licinius, was wedded to the lex veins. Under the terms of the 
Milan agreement, however, Constantine was bound to promul¬ 
gate the laws of the ruler of the East. In this ca^ such a law 
contained one of the pin pricks administered to Constantine 
by his colleague in preparation of the war of A. D. 314. Why 
then, we would ask, was this law preserved? Was it an accident, 
or were there adherents of the lex veins in Constantine’s own 
chancellery? We will postpone the answer till we have examined 
two more Constantinian laws. 

b) In Cod. Theod. VII. 20. 2 (A. D. 320) a most singular 
decree of Constantine’s will be found, the highly stylised minutes 
of a rather heated discussion between the Emperor and his 
veterans. These veterans took exception to their being demo¬ 
bilised, unless their demands for special privileges were granted. 
The personal intervention of the Emperor was indeed required 
to quell the mutiny. Now in these minutes two very curious 
features are to be found. First, there is the acclamation, dii 
te nobis serveniy Constaniiney which is quite plainly pagan; but 
secondly, there is the addition vesira sains nostra salnSy vere 
dicimns inrali dicimnSy which is just as obviously Christian. 
For U. Wilcken has proved that Christian soldiers, who refused 
to swear by the Emperor’s geninSy had no objection to an oath 
of allegiance by his sains. 

We would suggest, therefore, that the acclamation dii ie 
nobis serveniy was in fact rather mutinous. Even the Roman 
Senate, which at the time was still largely composed of pagans, 
acclaimed the Emperors at the introduction of the Codex 
TheodosiannSy dens vos nchis dedii; dens vos nobis serve!. Con¬ 
stantine, who had changed the military oath of his troops from 
genins to salnSy must have greatly frowned at their acclamation, 
dii te nobis servent. And yet this acclamation is still preserved 
in the Codex Theodosianvis. We ask once more: Was there an 
element in Constantine’s chanceUery that was pleased to pre¬ 
serve this pagan acclamation in a decree by the first Christian 
Emperor? Once more we postpone the answer. 
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o) Our third instance is a decree addressed to Vermus, the 
vicaritia Africae, Cod. Theod. IX. 16. 1 (A. D. 318/9), introducing 
the poena cuUei for panricidium in the African province. This 
punishment had not been used there previously, since it was an 
institution belonging to the sacred law of the ancient city of 
Rome. Now there are two things to be noticed with regard to the 
technical side of this particular constitution. The first is that 
the decree was not meant to be published, neither was it in 
fact published. If, as in this case, the note p. p., i. e. proposi- 
turn, is missing from a constitution, that in itself may not 
constitute sufficient proof to indicate that we are faced with a 
merely internal administration order. If, however, the dates 
of departure and accession are as carefully noted down as in 
the subscription of our decree, such a conclusion is inescapable. 
The second thing to be noticed are these very dates. Even on a 
journey to Carthage during the winter months, the time taken 
from Nov. 16th, A. D. 318 to March 14th, A. D. 319, seems to 
indicate a fair distance. The sending of the constitution from 
Rome cannot have taken four months. We would suggest that 
it came from beyond the Alps, from Tr6ves. 

The next point to consider is the person of the addressee, 
Verinus. We know of him that he was shortly afterwards pro¬ 
moted to the position of at Rome. He became one 

of the most popular city prefects of the Constantinian era. 
That makes it highly probable that he was a heathen like the 
vast majority of Roman senators and a very considerable 
majority of the inhabitants of the ancient capital of the world. 

This suspicion is confirmed when we look at the content of 
the decree, which abounds with paganism. First the poena cuUei 
itself. We have already stated that it was an institution of the 
ancient sacred law of Rome. Moreover, a contemporary legal 
source, Pauli Sent. V. 24. 1, states that it was no longer practised 
at that time. Nevertheless, the little handbooks for students, 
which in the end went to form the basis of Justinian’s Institviea 
(IV. 18. 6), described it in the very same way as the decree of 
Constantine. That goes to show that it was one of the professors’ 
and antiquarians’ pet subjects. Secondly the reference to the 
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dertieTvta. One look at Finnicus Matemus’ violent attack upon 
the worship of the elements makes clear the paganism of this: 
reference. Thirdly the expression fata properavit for ‘‘to murder”. 
Fatum as an idea and as a term was repulsive to many Christians. 
It is found — once more with the meaning of death — in only 
one other Constantinian decree {Cod. Theod. I. 2. 4, A. D. 319), 
presumably by the same hand, and after that only seventy 
years later in the Theodo&ian Code, at a time when conditions 
were vastly different. 

To sum up, all this paganism was found in a decree originating 
from Treves, as it seems, where Constantine had transferred 
officers from Borne, presumably because they were less likely 
to cause any harm in his ancient possessions than in the newly 
conquered Italy. It was directed to an high official who himself 
was probably a heathen. It was an internal regulation, not to be 
published. For the third time we put our question, was there 
a pagan fifth column in Constantine’s chanceUery, and now we 
feel we have sufficient evidence to reply in the affirmative. 

IV 

, The assumption that there was such a group working at 
Tr6ves and probably also at Rome in the imperial chancelleries 
is strengthened by the evidence which we possess in Constantine’s 
legislation about pagan resistance in Italy in the years from 
A. D. 313 to 324. Characteristic is in particular a law of May 
25th, A. D. 323, issued at the time when the tension between 
East and West was at its highest. This law {Cod. Theod. XVI. 2. 6) 
punished the mob for compelling Christian clergy to take part 
in pagan lustrations with no more than a whipping, and the 
homstiores, who also had taken part in the sport, with a fine. 
There is also the legislation about the haraspicia at Rome. 
The first constitution dealing with the haruspices at Rome 
was rather draconic {Cod. Theod. IX. 16. 1, Feb. 1st, A. D. 319), 
the second took notice of the unrest caused by the fiiist among 
the people of Rome {Cod. Theod. IX. 16. 2, May 15th, A. D. 
319), and the third even ordered the harttspices to perform the 
customary rites at the imperial palace, after it had been hit 
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by lightening (Cod, Theod. XVI. 10. 1, Dec. 17th, A. D. 320). 
There was yet another decree (Cod. Theod. IX. 16. 3, A. D. 321), 
by which the performance of magic rites on farms and estates, 
and of magic cures, if they be harmless, was permitted by the 
imperial government. And all this legislation was enacted during 
the years of tension between Constantine and Licinius, either 
in A. D. 314, or between the winter of A. D. 318/9 and that of 
323/4. There seems to be good reason to assume that the Em¬ 
peror’ s vigilance was of necessity less strict with regard to pagan 
prejKNssessions amongst his officers during that period, if they 
were loyal otherwise. 

The assumption of such a group working imder Constantine’s 
very eyes amongst his councillors also explains the amazmg gaps 
which appear in the Codex Theodosianus with regard to his 
legislation in favour of the CSiurch. The full text of his great law 
about episcopal courts is preserved only by accident, outside 
the Codex TheodosianuSy in that elusive collection of Sir- 
mondius; but e. g. the record of Constantine’s fundamental 
law on the observation of Sunday as a holiday was not found 
by the commission of Theodosius 11., although they searched 
for it and produced some secondary material. Furthermore, 
a whole number of decrees in favour of the Church, mentioned 
in ecclesiastical writers, as Eusebius’ Vita Constantini, Theodo- 
ret, Sozomenos and others, is missing from the Codex Theodo- 
sianua. One or two may have perished by accident; one or two 
may have been rejected by the compilers. Their almost total 
absence can, however, be explained in two ways only: Either 
the Church Fathers have been guilty of ‘‘many inventions’’^ 
or Constantine’s chancellery has been guilty of suppressing 
this evidence. Personally we incline to taking the second view, 
which has been set out more fully in the Zeitachr. d. Sav. St.y Rom. 
Abi, 72, 1955, 127f. 
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The False Decretals, 

Faustus of Riez and the Pseudo-Eusebius 

B. Lebmino, Oxford 

The Paevdo'laidorian Decretals contain four passages about 
tlie sacrament of Confirmation, which were attributed to Popes 
Clement, Eusebius, Urban and Miltiades, and had considerable 
infiuence upon the theological formularizations of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The passages, except that attributed 
to Clement, were cited by the canonist Burchard of Worms 
in the eleventh century, by Ivo of Chartres, Gratian and Peter 
the Lombard in the twelfth, by St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
thirteenth, and, as late as the sixteenth century, by the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent^. In our day there has been a 
revived mterest in the sacrament of Confirmation, which may 
justify a closer examination of the sources and purpose of the 
Pseudo-Isidore*. 

The first passage purports to be from St. Clement, but is an 
interpolation into a few sentences of the Clementine Recog- 
nitiones: 


^ Burchard attributes the small extract which he gives to Pope Anterus, 
Decretum, lib. 4, 61 and 66, PL 140, 738—39; Ivo, Decretum, 1, 260, 
PL 161, 121; Panormia, 1, 113, PL 161, 1069; Gratian, Decretum, 3, 
d. 6, 1—3, ed. Friedberg, 1, 1413, has a long extract attributed to Mil¬ 
tiades, and smaller ones to Urbeui and Eusebius; Peter the Lombard, 
Liber Sententiarum, D. 7, one small extract attributed to Urban, another 
to Miltiades; St. Thomas, Summa, 3, q. 72, a. 1, bis; a. 8, ad 3 and ad 4; 
a. 12, ad 1, quoting only Miltiades; Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
p. 2, cap. 3, q. 13, citing Urban and Eusebius; p. 2, cap. 3, qq. 3, 6 and 20, 
citing Miltiades. 

* Cf. A. J. Mason, The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, London 
1891, pp. 416—422; F. J. Dolger, Das Sakrament der Firmung, Wien 
1906, pp. 118—119; H. Weisweiler, Das Sakrament der Firmung in den 
systematischen Werken der ersten Friihscholastik, Scholastik 8 (1933) 
p. 488; G. Dix, The Theology of Confirmation, London 1946, pp. 22—26; 
L. S. Thornton, Confirmation, London 1964, pp. 164—166. 
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Pseudo-Isidore, 
Hinschius, pp. 63—64 
Omnibus ergo festinandum est 
sine mora renasci deo et demum 
consignari ab episcopo, id est 
septiformem gratiam spiritus sancti 
percipere, quia incertum est unius- 
cuiusque exitus vitae. Cum autem 
regeneratus fuerit et x> 08 tmodum 
septiformis spiritus gratia ab epi- 
scopo ut memoratum est, con- 
firmatus, quia aliter perfectus 
esse christianus nequaquam poterit, 
neo sedem inter perfectos habere 
si non necessitate, sed incuria aut 
voluntate remanserit, ut a beato 
Petro apostolo accepimus ut ceteri 
sancti apostoli praecipiente domino 
docuerunt, et demum ex operibus 
l>onis ostendat in se similitudinem 
eius qui eum genuit patris. 


RecogniHones, 6, 9—10, 

PGl, 1363. 

Omnibus ergo festinandum est 
sine mora renasci deo, quia in- 
certus est uniuscuiusque exitus 
vitae. Cum autem regeneratus 
fueris per aquam, ex operibus 
bonis ostende in te similitudinem 
eius, qui te genuit patris. 


It seems fairly clear that the Pseudo-Isidore wished to asso¬ 
ciate Baptism with Confirmation, and cunningly interspersed 
observations about the latter between sentences which he found 
in the Recognitiones. The expressions which he uses, consignari 
ab episcopo^ septiformis graiia spiritus sancti, and even perfectus 
Christianus were normal enough at the period; his remark, 
however, that those who neglect to receive the imposition of the 
bishop will not take their place among the perfect appears to 
apply to their state after death, and so touches upon a question 
which was very little discussed until the twelfth century^. As 
early as the year 250, or thereabouts, the unknown author of 
the De Rebaptismaie had asserted that the baptized but im- 
confirmed can be saved, and about the year 300 the Council 
of Elvira had said: 8i quis diaconus regens plebem sine episcopo 
vd presbytero aliqws baptizaverit, episcopus eos per benedictionem 
perficere debet; quod si ante de secvlo recesserirvt, sub fide qua quis 
crediderit poterit esse iustus^. 


^ Cf. Weisweiler, art. cit., number 3, ,Die Notwendigkeit des Scdsra- 
xnentes der Firmung*, pp. 614—623. 

* The De Rebaptismaie, Hartel’s ed., CSEL 111, 3, appendix, pp. 74—76; 
Elvira, Mansi, 2, 12 and Hefele-Leclercq, 1, 261. 
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Moreover, John, the Roman Deacon, writing about the year 
500, had begun to answer the question put to him by his corres¬ 
pondent Senarius: 'whether it is any disadvantage to a man, 
or not, if after being baptized, he should pass out of this life 
without the imction of the chrism and the bishop’s benediction*, 
but unhappily the manuscript breaks off before recording his 
answer^. The Pseudo-Isidore, although obviously wishing to 
urge the importance of consignation by the bishop, gives no 
adequate account of its effects in the after-life, and, indeed, 
in the passage which he attributes to Pope Miltiades, inculpable 
omission of the consignation is said to be made up for by death 
itself. 

The second passage is attributed to Eusebius, who was Pope 
for a short time in 309 or 310: 


Ejnatola Eusebii Tertia 
Hinschius, p. 242. 

Similiter et hereticos omnes 
quicunque dei gratia convertuntur 
et in sanctae tiinitatis nomine 
oredentes baptizati sunt, Romanae 
eoclesiae regulam tenentes, per 
manus inpositionem reconciliari 
praecipimus. Manus inpositionis 
sacramentum magna venerations 
tenendum est, que ab aliis perfici 
non potest nisi a summis sacerdo- 
tibus. Nec tempore apostolorum 
ab aliis quam ab ipsis apostolis 
logitur aut scitur peractum esse, 
neque ab aliis, sicut dictum est, 
quam ab illis qui eorum locum 
tenent unquam perfici potest aut 
fieri debet. Nam si aliter prae- 
sumptum fuerit, irritum habeatur 
et vacuum, nec inter ecclesiastica 
unquam reputabitur saeramenta. 


Epistola Innocentii ad DecenHuin 
PL 20, 666. 

De consignandis vero infan- 
tibus manifestum est, non ab 
alio quam ab episcopo fieri licere. 
Nam presbyteri, licet secundi sint 
saeerdotes, pontificatus tamen api- 
cem non habent. Hoc autem^ 
pontificium solis deberi episc(^is, 
ut vel consignent vel paracletum 
spiritum tradant, non solum Con- 
suetudo ecclesiastica demonstrat, 
verum et ilia lectio actuum aposto¬ 
lorum quae asserit Petrum et 
loannem esse directos, qui iam 
baptizatis traderent spiritum sanc¬ 
tum. Nam presbyteris, sive extra 
episcopum, sive praesente episcopo 
cum baptizant, chrismate bapti- 
zatos ungere licet sed quod ab 
episcopo fuerit consecratiun; non 
tamen frontem ex eodem oleo sig- 
nare, quod solis debetur episcopis, 
cum tradunt spiritum paracletum. 


^ PL 67, 406—407. Mason refers to this Jolm the Deacon, and his 
judgement that John wrote about the ye€ur 600 has since been confirmed 
by other authorities, cf. D. B. Capelle, Les Tractatus de baptismo attri- 
bu^ k S. Maxime de Turin, Revue B6n6dictine 46 (1933) pp. 108—118, 
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Elsewhere the Pseudo-Isidore cites the famous letter of 
Innocent to Decentius, Bishop of Gubbio; but in the passage 
which he attributes to Eusebius he himself s^ms solely re¬ 
sponsible for the statement that consignation by anyone save 
a bishop is null and void. Probably the Pseudo-Isidore was 
referring to the Chorepiscopi, against whom the False Decretals 
wage incessant war. The Councils of Paris of 829, and of Meaux 
of 846, had declared that Chorepiscopi were not permitted to 
administer Confirmation; and between 842 and 847 Baban 
of Mainz had defended the validity of such acts of the Chorepi¬ 
scopi. But the Pseudo-Isidore gave circulation to fabricated 
letters of Popes Damasus, Leo the Great, and John III, in which 
all such acts of the Chorepiscopi were declared absolutely in¬ 
valid and to be repeated, and the declaration in the letter attri¬ 
buted to Pope Eusebius fully accords with the general purpose 
of the Pseudo-Isidore, which was to magnify the position of the 
diocesan bishop and defend him from the encroachments of the 
Chorepiscopi. In 864 Pope Nicholas I wrote to the Archbishop 
of Bourges forbidding any repetition of ordinations or conse¬ 
crations, on the ground that the Chorepiscopi were true bishops; 
nevertheless the infiuence of the False Decretals caused consi¬ 
derable doubts, and in 888 the Council of Metz repeated the 
assertion that ordinations and consecrations by the Chorepis¬ 
copi were invalid^. 

The passages attributed to Popes Urban and Miltiades are 
taken, with the exception of the introductory section about 
the comparative importance of Baptism and Confirmation, 
firom the Pseudo-Eusebian homily edited by Schott and published 
by de la Bigne in his Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, volume 6, 
Cologne, 1618. Casimir Oudin as early as 1722 had suggested 
that the real author of these homilies was Faustus of Biez, 
an Englishman who became Abbot of Lerins, and later, Bishop 


^ Council of Paris, Mansi 14, 556; of Meaux, ibid. 829; Raban, PL 110, 
1195—1199; letter of Damasus, Hinschius, op. cit. p. 511; Leo, ibid., 
628; John III, ibid., 716; Nicholas I, Epist. 66, PL 119, 884; Council of 
Metz, Mansi 18, 80. Cf. L. Saltet, Les K^ordinations, Paris 1907, pp. 
109—124. 
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of Biez about the year 462, the exact date of his death being 
unknown. Oudin’s suggestion was supported by Coustant about 
the same date, by John Stilting in 1760, and in our own time by 
Dom Germain Morin and by Alexander Souter^. With the 
exception of the introductory remarks about the comparative 
value of Baptism and Confirmation, the whole of the following 
passage was copied verbaiim by the Pseudo-Isidore from the 
Pseudo-Eusebius; 1 give it here from Shott’s edition, adding 
for comparison sentences taken from admittedly authentic 
works of Faustus of Biez, which tend to confirm Oudin, Cou*- 
stant, Stilting, Morin and Souter in their attribution of the 
Pseudo-Eusebian Homilies to Faustus of Biez. The passage 
included in brackets marked 1, thus: 1 [ ], is attributed by 
the Pseudo-Isidore to Miltiades, that in brackets 2, thus: 2 [ ], 
to Urban; it will be noticed that one sentence is attributed to 
both, which suggests that the work of falsification was somewhat 
hastily done. 

Pseudo-Isidore, 

Hinschiiis, pp. 246—246. 

1 [De his vero super quibus Hinsohius* attribution of this 
rogastis vos informari, id est to the Pseudo-Eusebius is mistaken; 
utrum maius esset sacramentum its origin is unknown to me. 
manus inpositio episcoporum aut 
baptismus, scitote utrumque mag¬ 
num esse sacramentum. Et sicut 


^ Oudin, Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecolesiae Antiquis, vol. 
1, Lipsiae, pp. 390—426; Coustcmt, in the Appendix to the Maurist 
edition of the sermons of St. Augustine, PL 39, 2062; Stilting, Acta 
Sanctorum Septembiis, Antverpiae 1760, pp. 708—712; Morin, Critique 
des sermons attribute k Fauste de Riez dans la r^cente Edition de TAca^ 
d6mie de Vienne, Revue B6n6dictine 9 (1892) pp. 49—61; Mes principes 
et ma m^thode pour la future Edition de S. C^saire, ibid. 10 (1893) 
pp. 61—77, especially 66—68; La collection gallicane dite d’Eusebe 
d*Em6se et les problemes qui s’y rattachent, Zeitschr. fur neutest. Wissen- 
schaft 34 (1936) 92—116; incidental references in Sancti Caesarii Are- 
latensis Sermones, in the Series Latina of the Corpus Christianorum, 
Tumholti 1963, v. g. pp. 264, 283, 362, 622, 682, 687, 770, 796, 817, 826, 
860, 877, XXXII-XL; and in Sancti Augustini Sermones post Maurinos 
reperti, vol. 1 of Miscellanea Agostiniana, Roma 1930, v. g. pp. 726 bis; 
Souter, Observations on the Pseudo-Eusebian Collection of Gallican 
Sermons, Journal of Theological Studies 41 (1940) pp. 47—67. 
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unum a maioribus fit, id est a 
summis pontificibus, quod a mino- 
ribus perfici non potest, ita et 
maiori venerations venerandum et 
tenendum est, sed ita coniuncta 
sunt haeo duo sacramenta, ut ab 
invicem nisi morte praeveniente 
nullatenus possint segregari, et 
unum sine altero rite perfici non 
potest. Nam unum praeveniente 
morte salvare sine altero potest, 
aliud autem non potest. 

Unde scriptum est: In diebus 
illis dicit dominus: Effundam de 
spiritu meo super omnem camem. 
Advertamus summas divitias boni- 
tatis. Quod in confirmandis neo- 
fitis manus inpositio tribuit sin¬ 
gulis, hoc tunc spiritus sancti 
descensio in credentium populos 
donavit universis. Sed quia dixi- 
mus quod manus inpositio et 
confirmatio ei qui iam renatus est 
in Christo aliquid conferre possit, 
forte cogitet aliquis: Qtiid mihi 
prodest poet misterium baptismatis 
ministerium confirmationis? Aut 
quantum video, non totum de 
fonte suscepimus, si x> 08 t fontem 
adiectione novi generis indigemus. 
Non ita, dilectissimi, adtendat 
caritos vestra. Sicut exigit mili- 
taris ordo ut, cum imperator 
quemgMmque in militum rece- 
perit numerum, non solum signet 
receptum, sed etiam armis com- 
petentibus instruat pugnaturum: 
ita in baptizato benedictio ilia 
munitio est. Dedisti militem, da ei 
adiumentummilitie. Numquid prod¬ 
est, si quisquam pcu^entum mag- 
nam parvulo conferat salutem, 
nisi providers studeat et tutorem? 
Itaque paraclitus regeneratis in 
Christo custos et consolator et 
tutor est. Ideo dicit sermo divi- 
nus: Nisi dominus custodierit civi- 
tatem, in vanum vigilant qui 
ciistodiimt earn. Ergo spiritus sanc- 


Council of Elvira, about the 
year 300; Mansi 2, 11: 

Canon 77: Si quis diaconus 
regens plebem sine episcopo vel 
preebytero aliquos baptizaverit, 
episcopus eos per benedictionem 
perficere debebit; quod si ante de 
saeculo decesserint, sub fide qua 
quis credidit, poterit esse iustus. 


Faustus of Riez, De Spiritu Sancto 
CSEL 2, 142—3: 

Hos cum interrogaret Paulus: 
si spiritum sanctum accepistis 
credentes, qui utique post baptis- 
mum salvatoris per inpoeitionem 
manuum rite Imptizatis fuerat 
confitendus, at illi respondenmt: 
neque si spiritus sanctus est, 
audivimus. his auditis baptizati 
sunt in nomine domini lesu. et 
cum inposuisset illis manus Paulus, 
venit super eos spiritus sanctus 
et loquebantur linguis et prophe- 
tabant. adverte, quia cum bapti- 
zantur in nomine lesu, postea 
accipiunt spiritum sanctum et 
propheticam ex paracleti invo- 
catione virtutem. Vere deus est, 
qui post dei donum plenitudini 
inponit augmentum. 
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tus, qui super aquas baptismi 
salutifero descendit inlapsu, in 
fonte plenitudinem tribuit ad 
innooentia, in confirmatione aug- 
mentum praestat ad gratkun. Quia 
in hoc mundo tota aetate victuris 
inter invisibiles hostes et pericula 
gradiendum est, in baptismo re- 
generamur ad vitam. post bap- 
tismum confirmamur ad pugnam. 
In baptismo abluimur, post bap- 
tismum roboramur, ac si continuo 
transituris suffioiant regenerationis 
beneficia, victuris autem neces- 
8 €u*ia sunt confirmationis auxilia. 
Regeneratio per se salvat mox 
in pace beati saeculi recipiendos, 
confirmatio autem annat et in- 
struit ad agones mundi huius 
et prelia reservandos. Qui au¬ 
tem post baptismum cum ad- 
quisita innocentia inmacculatus 
pervenit ad mortem, confirmatur 
morte, quia non potest peccasse 
post mortem. 

Hie si forte illud etiam requirere 
velimus, post passionem et re- 
surrectionem Christi, quid aposto- 
lis profuerit adventus spiritus sanc- 
ti, ipse dominus eis hoc evidenter 
exponit. Quae dico, inquit, vobis, 
non potestis ea portare modo, 
cum autem venerit ille spiritus 
veritatis, ipse vos docebit onmem 
veritatem. [Vides, quia cum spiri¬ 
tus sanctus infunditur, cor fidele ad 
prudentiam et constantiam dila- 
tatur. Attributed also to Urban] 
Itaque ante descensionem spiritus 
s€mcti usque adnegationemapostoli 
deterrentur, post visitationem vero 
eius usque ad martyriiun contemp- 
tu salutis armantur, secundum 
haec per Christum redimimur, 
per spiritum vero sanctum dono 
sapientiae spiritalis inluminamur, 
hedificamur, erudimur, instruimur, 
consummamur, ut ilia sancti spiri- 


Ihid. 1, 10, p. 118: 

Et gentiles et catechumeni de 
patris et filii dispensatione par¬ 
ticipant, de sanctidcatione spiritus 
sancti non facile, nisi iam baptis- 
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tus voce audire possimus: Intel- 
lectum dabo tibi et instruam te 
in via hac qnam ingredieris. 

2 [De spiritu seuicto accipimus, 
ut spiritales efQciamur, quia etni- 
malis homo non percipit ea quae 
sunt spiritus dei. De spiritu 
sancto accipimus, ut sapiamus 
inter bonum malumque discemere, 
iusta diligere, iniusta respuere, 
nt malitiae ac superbiae repug- 
nemus, ut luxuriae oc diversis 
inlecebris et fedis indignisque ou- 
piditatibus resistamus. De spiritu 
sancto cuxsipimus: vitae amore et 
gloriao ardore succensi divinitus 
erigere a terrenis mentem ad 
supema et divina valeamus. Attri¬ 
buted also to Urban] 

Pseudo-Isidore 
Hinschius, p. 146 

2 [Ad hoc enim sensum ratio- 
nabilem naturae munere et se¬ 
cundum nativitatis reparationem 
Buscepimus, ut secundum aposto- 
lum magis quae sursum simt 
sapiamus, non quae super terram, 
quia sapientia huius mundi stultitia 
est apud deum. Quid autem suadet, 
carissimi, sapientia huius scieculi, 
nisi nocitura quaerere et amare 
peritura, neglegere salutaria, pro 
nihilo reput€ue perpetua? Cupidi- 
tatem commendat, de qua dicitur: 
Radix omnium malonim est cupi- 
ditas. Quae in primis hoc malum 
habet, quod dum ingerit transitoria 
abscondit aeterna; et dum a foris 
posita conspicit, intra se latentia 
non introspicit, et dum aliena 
quaerit, sectatori suo semetipsum 
reddit alienum. Ecce quid suadet 
saeculi sapientia, vivere in deliciis, 
unde dicitur: Anima quae in 
delitiis est vivens, mortua ^st.] 


mum consecuti, purificati et spiri¬ 
tales effecti, apostolici etiam et 
apostoli ac toto spiritu ad mar- 
tyrium praeparati. 


Ibid. 1, 11, p.l21: 

Apostolico illic nihilominus ite- 
ratur oracula: et nunc, inquit, 
domine, respice in minas eorum, 
et: repleti sunt omnes spiritu 
sancto et loquebantur verbum 
dei cum fiducia. adverte etiam 
hoc loco in trinitate spiritum 
sanctum contineii. in oratione 
pater rogatur, in dei verbo hlius 
agnoscitur, in apostolorum con- 
stantia spiritus ignis operatur. 
repleti sunt onmes spiritu sancto. 


Faustus of Riez 

De OrcUia, 1, 9, CSEL 21, p. 29 

Sensum rationis et arbitrium 
voluntatis in unamquamque ani- 
mam inspiravit. 

De Spiritu Sancto, 2, 8, 
ibid., p. 152: 

Ipse naturae deus est, qui 
auctor est gratiae. 
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These fortuitous correspondences, occuring in so short a 
section of the Pseudo-Eusebian writings, tend to confirm the 
judgement of Oudin, Constant, Stilting, Morin and Souter 
that the author of both really was Faustus of Riez. Particu¬ 
larly interesting is the sentence spiritus sanctus.. .in fonte 
plenitvdinem tribuit ad innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum 
praestat ad gratiam, which is met in Faustus’ undoubted work 
De Spiritu Sancto by the vere deua est qui post dei donum pleni- 
tvdini inponit augmentum. In the sermon on the Trinity of the 
Peeudo-Eusebius, we read: Ecce saluti tuae tota trinitas Deus 
militat, redemptionem tuam pater ordinat, filius administrate 
spiritus sanctus est qua virtute confirmat. Cum ergo ab ipso spe- 
cialiter in baptismo vivificari mortuos, absolvi reos, confirmari 
noveris absolutos: Deus utique est, qui ad effectum divina opera 
perducit: Deus, inquam, esty qui collatum bonum pUnitvdinum 
ponit augmentum. The word plenitudo is a favourite both with 
the Pseudo-Eusebius and with Faustus; for instance, compare 
the words in the sermon on the Trinity with almost similar 
words in the De Spiritu Sancto of Faustus: 


Pseudo-Eusebius 
Magna Bibliotheca Patrum 
p.676 B 

Innumerae multitudines per uni- 
versam terrain uno lavacro dilu- 
untur, et ut dicit Apostolus, uno 
spiritu potantur. Et ideo dicit 
Deus: In diebus illis effundam 
super omnem camem de spiritu 
meo; et non dicit, effundam spiri- 
tum meum. Teuitum de eo, quan¬ 
tum mundus possit capere, dis- 
pendat. Vides quod a patre qui- 
dem substantiae unitate progredi- 
tur, non tamen a patre separator. 
Emittitur, non amittitur, et effun- 
ditur, et tenetur atque in effu- 
sionis verbo magnitude plenitu- 
dinis declarat. Maximum divini- 
tatis insigne est, posse simul omnes 


Faustus 

De Spiritu Sancto, 1, 13, 
CSEL 21, p. 127 

In ilia specialiter sacratissima 
regenerationis nocte ab oriente in 
occidentem, a solis ortu usque 
in occasum, ab aquilone et mari 
ubique idem spiritus unus et plenus 
operator, per omnia praesens esse 
invocatione creditor, benedictione 
sentitur, innumerae multitudines 
uno baptismo diluuntur et, ut 
dixit apostolus, uno spiritu po¬ 
tantur, in unum adoptionis gre- 
mium renascuntur. et ideo dicit 
deus: in diebus illis efPimdam de 
spiritu meo super omnem car- 
nem. adverte quod dixit: effun¬ 
dam de spiritu meo, et non dixit: 
effundam spiritum meum, id est: 
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infundere, et integrum nihilo- tantum de eo, quantum possit 
minus permanere. mimdus accipere, dispensabo. vides, 

quod a patre egreditur nec tamen 
a patre sepeuratur, emittitur et 
non amittitur, efifunditur et retine- 
tur, et in eo quod effundi legitur, 
meignitudo plenitudinis declaratur. 

The word pUnitudo occurs in the two short works of Faustus, 
the De Gratia and the De Spiritu SanctOy at least eight times, 
and variations of plenus and impleo at least twenty-six times; 
in the first thirty Homilies of the Pseudo-Eusebius, the word 
plenitvdo occurs ten times, and plenus or impleo at least twenty 
times. Similarly, the word reparatioy which occurs in the passage 
cited about Confirmation, is used ten times in Faustus’ two 
treatises on Grace and on the Holy Ghost, and fourteen times in 
the first thirty Homilies. The word maiestas is a favourite also, 
coming twenty times in the De Spiritu Sancto, and at least 
fourteen times in the first thirty Homilies. Other favourite 
words are variations of blandus, such as blandimenta, blandire, 
and inlapsuSy fcUalis, munificentia, inlecebrae, nutgnificentia, 
which are repeated in all the works. 

Souter, working from the Brussels manuscript 1316, of the 
Homilies, gives a list of words which he thinks unusual; and of 
these no less than eighteen occur in the De Gratia and the De 
Spiritu Sancto as well as in the Homilies^. In all these works 
the biblical text used is the pure Vulgate, but the following 
variations from it occur in Faustus and in the Pseudo-Eusebius: 
Matt. 16, 24: si quis vult post me venire, abneget se ipsum sibi; 
Matt. 25, 42: dedisti mihi bibere (the Vulgate has potum); 
Luke 5, 21: quis potest donare peccata (the Vulgate has dimit- 
tere); John 3, 6: non potest intrare in regnum Dei (the Vulgate 
has introire). 


^ Observations on the Pseudo-Eusebicm Collection of Galilean Ser¬ 
mons, Journal of Theological Studies 41 (1940) pp. 66—67: absento, 
adnumero, amministrator, adtintatio, aetemitaa, hestialis, confuaibilis, 
defaeco, definite, deatrictio, diacuaaio, formator, imprimo, inlapavs (a word 
I happened to notice independently), inpenetrabilia, meUagma, rnede- 
blandua, temporivua. 
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There is no doubt that most of the Eusebian Homilies show 
similarity of mental outlook with the authentic works of Faustus. 
Both attack Pelagius and his denial of the need of redemption 
and of original sin^, and both contain phrases which give foun¬ 
dation for the charge of Semi-Pelagianism: in Homily 4 for the 
Epiphany (MBP 651 A) the ^gratia divina, quae vbi nostrae 
infirmitati invenerit votum, statim supponit auxiliunC corresponds 
to *non tribuitur munua saliUis, nisi prius interrogetur desiderium 
voluntatis.. .quia praecessit voluntas gratiam ideo praevenit et 
gratia regenerationerrC of the De Oratia (CSEL p. 84, lines 6—10) 
The discussion in the Homily on the Ninevites shows exactly 
the same outlook as that on the same subject in the De Oratia: 
because the Ninevites hearkened to preaching, and did penance, 
therefore they received God’s mercy (MBP 669 G; CSEL p. 91, 
24. 25). The Homily on the good thief holds that he merited 
forgiveness because he confessed Christ in exceedingly difficult 
circumstances and so there is no ground whatever for general 
hope of death-bed repentance, an outlook which accords with 
Faustus’ absolute rejection of the possibility of conversion 
shortly before death (MBP 668 D; CSEL p. 184flF.). The Homi¬ 
lies, like the De Oratia^ manifest anxiety lest the freedom of the 
will be imperilled (MBP 674 C, and generally), and lest any 
think that our fate is not in our own hands {ibid. 660 c); they 
distinguish, as does the De Oratia, between God’s invitation and 
God’s ‘drawing’ (566 G, cf. CSEL p. 62, 9), and make the 
credvlitatis affectus to be within man’s natural capacities (668 
AB), regard the first grace as preaching (668 H), and the gift 
of grace as God’s acceptance of our good desires (669 F), things 
so much in accord with the De Oratia as to make reference 
needless. The Homilies contain no perception of the mystery 
of God’s providence, or of his distribution of grace, and no 
exhortation to trust for perseverance in good to God’s help. 
Whatever charges of Semi-Pelagianism have been made against 
Faustus of Riez, such as those by Suarez, Noris, Coustant and 
others, lie equally against the Homihes; and whatever defence 

' Horn. 6 on Easter, Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, 660 H; De Gratia, 

1 and 2, CSEL 21, pp. 6—14, etc. 
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can be made against the charges, such as that by Stilting, Diedro, 
Buard Tapper and others, must apply equally to the Homilies as 
to Faustus himself^. 

Even a casual reader of the Homilies and of Faustus’ ad¬ 
mitted works win be aware of other similarities: God’s unique¬ 
ness proved by his omnipresence, the same formulas about 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, the same arguments to prove 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost—his not being ^ocal’ in presence, 
his knowledge of God’s intimacies, his distribution of gifts as he 
wills, his being neither begotten nor unbegotten, etc.—^the same 
outlook upon the necessity of the redemption, the same inter¬ 
pretation of Romans 5, 3—6, the same insistence upon the union 
of body and soul, and others. There is unquestionably a very 
strong presumptive case that the same mind was at work in 
many of the Homilies and in Faustus’ works. 

This, however, seems to me only a strong presumption and 
by no means a satisfactory demonstration; and a convincing 
demonstration would involve delicate and exhaustive ‘internal 
criticism’. In the first place we need a good edition of the Pseudo- 
Eusebian Homilies, even though it were only from the twelfth 
century Paris manuscript 1269; and a thorough philological, 
grammatical and, above all, theological index to the Homilies. 
Then we need a satisfactory index to the authentic works of 
Faustus, since Engelbrecht’s indices are purely historical, 
grammatical and philological, and include sermons which Morin 
rightly thinks are not by Faustus at all. This would lay the 
foundation for serious criticism, which demands such thorough¬ 
ness and such delicacy of judgement. Morin, for instance, assigned 


^ Stilting in the Acta Sanctorum for September has a long defence of 
Faustus, and gives ample references. Engelbrecht says that Stilting con¬ 
vinced him, Pref. to the Vienna edition of Faustus, p. XVI; but Engel¬ 
brecht’s attribution to Faustus of a sermon full of the most fulsome praise 
of Augustine makes one wonder if he had ever compared Faustus* De 
Gratia with Augustine’s later writings on grace. Morin and W. Bergmann 
think that this sermon, n. 27, CSEL p. 330—334, is derived from 
St. Caesarius of Arles, cf. Morin, Revue B6n4d. 9 (1892) p. 69, and 
his Caescurius of Arles in the Corpus Christianorum, p. 961. 
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all the seventy-five Homilies of the Pseudo-Eusebius to Faustus, 
apparently unaware that Stilting, like himself led by conside¬ 
rations of style and thought, and upon an exhaustive study of 
the Semi-Pelagian issue, had judged that several were not by 
Faustus at all: the sermon on St. Blandina, numbers 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 9 of the Easter sermons, the one on the Litanies, on SS. 
Peter and Paul, numbers 1 and 2 on the martyrs and the last 
on Penance; and, of Shott’s additions from the ninth century 
Brussels manuscript 1651—1652, a fair number^. 

This preliminary work done, there arises the question of the 
homilies attributed to either the Pseudo-Eusebius or to Faustus 
by various manuscripts and by various authorities, and then, 
also, the citations from ‘Eusebius’ which occur in the writings 
of Paschasius, Ratran, Ivo of Chartres, Alger of Lifege and 
Gratian, which might possibly be derived from manuscripts 
other than those used in the larger collections,—^though, of 
course, they might not^. Through these we may have access 
to manuscripts which may give unexpected light. 

One may, however, ask whether it would be possible, and, 
even if possible, worth while, to take the trouble involved in 
attempting to identify the author or authors of these works? 
Against the very possibility W. Bergmann long ago objected 
that we possess no homily proved to be the authentic Faustus 
which might be used as a standard of comparison; and one 
might urge that the preachers of the period embodied odd 
passages from other homilists into their sermons and inter- 

^ Cf. Acta Sanctorum, iam cit., pp. 710—713. Hazarding a guess, 
I feel that Stilting may well be right in rejecting some, v. g. on St. Blan¬ 
dina, on the Litanies and on SS. Peter and Paul, but wrong in rejecting 
others, v. g. 6, 6, 7, and 8 on Easter. But such guesses are worthless, 
save perhaps as a hint to a future editor. 

‘ Attributions to Faustus of various Homilies: Stilting, Acta Sanc¬ 
torum, pp. 713 and 714; Morin, appendix to his Caesarius of Arles, pp. 
956, 966, 973, 981—982, 983,987,990; Constant, in the Maurist edition of 
Augustine* s spurious sermons, PL 39, Homilies Nr. 161,162,168,176,182, 
196, 197, 198, 203, 242; the Migne edition of Jerome, PL 30, 216 and 272; 
there is some overlapping between Morin and Constant. Some sermons 
occurring in the Pseudo-Eusebian collection were attributed to Jerome, 
Augustine, Isidore of Seville and Caesarius of Arles; the identification of 
these manuscripts may prove very helpful. 
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laced their own reflections into these extracts, thus making a 
net-work exceedingly difficult to disentangle. Against this, 
however, is the distinctive style of Faustus and the authentic 
works of his which we possess, together with various historical 
references, especially in the Pseudo-Eusebian sermon on St. 
Maximus of Lerins. To identify authors merely from style is 
indeed an exceedingly delicate business, as Morin’s repeated 
corrections of himself make plain Morin once jestingly re¬ 
marked about his feeling that a certain sermon, of which he 
had only seen an extract or two, must be by Augustine: ‘1’esprit 
de divination m’avait bien servi, cette fois encore’*, and in 
truth sometimes his remarks about particular sermons which 
he attributes to Augustine or to Caesarius of Arles do look a 
little like a kind of divination, and occasionally, though very 
rarely, he disagrees with Dom Andrd Wilmart*. This latter, 
for instance, considers as not by Augustine the two first sermons 
published by Michael Denis, but Morin regards the second as 
undoubtedly authentic*. 

Such disagreement between eminently and uniquely compe¬ 
tent scholars might seem to cast doubt upon the following re¬ 
mark of Dom Wilmart: T feel sure that no student acquainted 
with St. Augustine’s works will suspect for one moment the 

^ For instance, he attributed to Faustus of Riez the pseudo-Jerome 
letter De Septem Ordinibus, Revue B6n4d., Mars 1891, pp. 97—104; 
an attribution which he later withdrew, in his review of August Engel- 
brecht’s Patristische Analecten, Wien 1892, cf. R. B4n4d., 1892, p. 426. 
His attempts to identify the Ambrosiaster by internal evidence are 
almost classic. Sometimes, too, his attributions sound brusque; for 
instance, his cussignment, against the opinion of Coustcuit, to Caesarius 
of Arles of the Easter sermon, n. CCIII, in his ed. of Csiesarius, p. 817, 
with the assertion that it is composed largely of bits from the Eusebian 
homilies. He may be right, but the sermon is redolent of the blessing 
of the Easter ccmdle on Holy Saturday, euid the ideas seem too common 
to identify — but I speak again as one very much less wise. 

» Revue B6n6d. 40 (1928) p. 216. 

* Cf. Revue B6n4d. 40 (1928) p. 223—224, v. g. about Sermo 10 on 
Ps. 149, PL 46, 843—846. 

^ Cf. Nouveau sermon in6dit de S. Augustin sur la Chanan6enne et le 
Psaume 38, Revue B6n6d. 40 (1928) p. 224; and Sancti Augustini Ser- 
mones post Maurinos reperti, in: Miscellanea Agostiniana, vol. 1, Roma 
1930, p. 11, note before the text. 
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genuineness of these discourses (Eaater sermons of St. Augustine). 
To read them or even to glance over them is quite enough. 
But it is possible to gather, either from the Biblical quotations 
or from the recurrent ideas and expressions, several arguments 
strong enough (I venture to think) to convince a fastidious 
doubter. For this purpose, I have added some observations 
immediately after the text of each sermon, but of course without 
pretending at aU to exhaust the subject. It is rather a matter 
of stray examples. Lengthy comments would be quite out of 
proportion with these short sermons, and no more effective to 
convince an obdurate imbeliever.’^ 

Nevertheless the methods of ‘internal criticism’, that is, jud¬ 
gement by style and thought, when manuscript and historical 
evidence is indecisive, can give and has given the most certain 
results; and the disagreement of scholars such as Morin and Dom 
Wilmart is so rare as to be the exception which proves the rule. 
When Engelbrecht thought that Morin relied too much upon 
merely internal evidence, the latter met him with a passage 
of some twenty-seven lines, entitled Prologus sive Humilis 
Suggestio, which had been published once by Hohenreicher 
from a manuscript of the seventh or eighth century, and again 
by Max Keuffer from a fifteenth century manuscript, and which 
neither they nor any one else had assigned to any author. Morin 
selected twelve sentences and phrases from this very brief Pro- 
logus and showed no less than seventy-nine correspondences 
in the authentic works of Caesarius of Arles, so that no one 
can reasonably doubt that the passage was really written by 
Caesarius. It was a demonstration of the certain results which 
may be obtained by purely ‘internal criticism’. There is no 
doubt that Morin could have done much the same with almost 
every sermon which he identified as Caesarius’s or as Augustine’s. 
In both these authors there are words, turns of phrase, ways 
of approaching a truth or developing a thought or using 
texts of Scripture or pointing a contrast ... a hundred 
and more indications of the author, which are as convincing 

^ The Easter Sermons of St. Augustine, Journal of Theological 
Studies 27 (1926) p. 337. 
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to one familiar with him as are personal characteristics of 
speech or walk or manner in a living man. But, as Dom Wilmart 
says, in many cases it is not worth while detailing them all, 
since a real student of the author wiU recognize them at once 
and the details may well be lost on any one else. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of voluminous writers like St. Augustine and St. 
Caesarius of Arles; and it would be a bold man who would 
dare to defend the authenticity of works which scholars like 
Mabillon, Montfaucon, Constant, Morin and Dom Wilmart 
reject, and reject upon grounds of style alone. 

Another conspicuous example of a triumph of ‘internal 
criticism’ was Alexander Souter’s Stvdy of Ambrosiasiery which 
proved, mainly on considerations of style and language, that the 
same author wrote both the Pseudo-Augustinian Quaestionea 
in Vetus ei Novum Teatamentum and the Pseudo-Ambrosian 
Commentariea on St. Paul. The identity of authorship has since 
then been generally accepted^. 

In the case of Faustus of Riez, however, the difficulty is 
greater than in the case of people like St. Augustine, St. Am¬ 
brose, St. Jerome and St. Caesarius of Arles, because his acknow¬ 
ledged writings are fewer and briefer. Nevertheless the authentic 
writings give sufficient grounds for comparison, in spite of his 
use of the Vulgate cutting off one invaluable aid to identification, 
such as exists in writers who use differing versions of the Old 
Latin. Moreover the Homilies attributed to him are numerous, 
at least over eighty, and two or three being proved to be by 
Faustus will give further groimds of comparison applicable 
to other Homilies or extracts from Homilies. It must be confessed, 
however, that the work so far done is not sufficient to carry 
absolute conviction about all the Homilies, great as may be 
the conviction of some of those who have examined them. The 
reasons for this conviction have yet to be fully expounded. 

Would it be worth while taking the trouble involved in making 
an exact identification of Faustus’s writings? I think it would. 

' Cambridge Texts and Studies, VII, n. 4, 1905. Morin has some 
penetratingly true remarks about 'internal criticism’ in 'La critique 
dans une impasse’. Revue B4n6d. 40 (1928) pp. 251—252. 
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Further light might be thrown upon the complex history of 
Semi-Pelagianism; and the Pseudo-Eusebian Homilies not 
only contain a considerable body of doctrine, but were unusually 
influential upon medieval .thought. One of the Homilies is still 
read in the Roman Breviary on the Octave of the Ascension 
and the next day, though under the name of St. Augustine. The 
sermon on Conflrmation through the use made of it by the 
Pseudo-Isidore was taken as almost normative by many 
medieval theologians. The sermon on the Eucharist, the flfth 
of the Easter sermons in the Pseudo-Eusebius, was also very 
often and widely quoted under the name of ‘Eusebius Emissenus’: 
by Paschase Radbert in the middle of the ninth century, in 
three extracts^; by Witmimd, the fellow student of St. Anselm 
under Lanfranc, in the eleventh century*; by Ivo of Chartres 
at the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth*; 
by Alger of Lifege, a. 1130 or 1135, (than whom no one in the 
twelfth century wrote better about the Eucharist), in many 
passages*; by Gratian*; and by Peter the Lombard®. The whole of 
this sermon on the Eucharist, in one manuscript at least, is 
attributed to St. Jerome’. From the editions of these writers 
it is impossible to make any useful judgement upon the manu¬ 
scripts used, although I incline to think that there were at least 
three manuscripts involved. 

Thus upon medieval Eucharistic doctrine the Pseudo-Euse¬ 
bius had considerable influence. Two things seem to have 
impressed those who cited him, flrst his development of the 

^ Letter on the Body and Blood of the Lord, to Frudegard, ch. 1, 
PL 120, 1324. 

* De corporis et scinguinis Christi veritate, lib. 1, PL 149, 1434. 

* Decretum, 2, 4, a long extract, PL 161, 139; Panormia, ibid. 1073. 

^ De sacramentis corporis et sanguinis Domini, 1, 6, PL 180, 764; 

1, 10, ibid. 771; 1, 12, ibid. 777; 1, 16, ibid. 783 and 786; 3, 8, ibid. 841. 
Peter the Venerable, of Cluny, is said to have compared the works of 
Lanfranc, Witmimd and Alger on the Eucharist, and to have judged 
Lanfranc to have written bene, plene et perfected Witmund melius, pie- 
nius et perfectius, but Alger optime, pleniasime et perfectissime, cf. Hurter, 
Nomenclator, 6, Oeniponte 1903, p. 1064. 

® Decretum, de consecr. 2, 36, Friedberg’s ed. p. 1326. 

* Scriptum super sententias, 4, d. 8, ed. Moos, p. 300. 

’ PL 30, 271—276. 
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theme ^qui aucU/r est muneria testis est ventatis\ and second, his 
application of Exodus 16, 18, ‘neither had he more that had 
gathered more: nor did he find less that had provided less’: *quod 
corjms sacerdote dispensante tantum est in exiguo qvantum esse 
constat in toto: quod cum Ecclesia fidelium sumit, sicvt plenum 
in universis, ita integrum esse probatur in singvlis\ which, as 
J. B. Malou, the editor of Alger of Lifege, remarks, comes close 
to the famous hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas: 

Fracto demum scLcramento 
Ne vacilles sed memento, 

Tantum esse sub fragmento 
Quantum toto tegitur. 

As to sources used by Faustus and the Pseudo-Eusebius, it 
is clear that he knew St. Augustine through reading either 
his works or those of Prosper of Aquitaine^; and there seem 
echoes of Ambrose and the Ambrosian rite, and, of course, 
continual echoes of Cassian. I venture the conjecture that he 
may, through the Syrians who formed a small colony in southern 
France at the period, have possibly read Homily XXII of 
Narsai, which so emphasizes the military comparison with 
reference to the anointing: ‘like brave soldiers they stand at 
the king’s door and the priest at their head like a general at 
the head of his army. He sets their ranks as if for battle at the 
hour of the mysteries, that they may be casting sharp arrows 
at the foe ... with His name he is branded that he may serve 
as a soldier according to His will.’* Narsai was exiled from 
Edessa about the year 457; and that the Pseudo-Eusebius had 
relations with the East is suggested by Morin, who thinks that 
the most famous of the Easter sermons, the first, was dependent 


^ For instcuice he vises exactly the same argument from John 6, 53, 
as St. Augustine against the Pelagian distinction between the kingdom 
of heaven and eternal life, cf. Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, 560 H; Au¬ 
gustine, De Peccatorum Mentis et Remissione, 1, 22, 33, CSEL LX, 33, 
2 , and often. 

* R. H. Connolly, The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Texts and 
Studies, vol. VIII, Cambridge 1909, pp. 43—44. 
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upon a Homily of Eusebius of Alexandria, a mysterious person 
about whom little is known 

Until, however we have a full account of the library at Lerins, 
such as we have, for instance, of that at Vivarium 2 , we can 
only proceed on the somewhat fortuitous method of recognizing 
occasional resemblances; and we must hope that some scholar 
will investigate more carefully what collections of manuscripts 
existed at Lerins. This might well be a by-product of a much- 
needed edition of Faustus and of the Pseudo-Eusebius. 

^ Une ancienne adaptation latino d’un sermon attribu6 a Eusdbe 
d’Alexandria, Revue B4n6d. 24 (1907) pp. 630—634. 

* Cf. A. Souter, Cassiodorus’ Library at Vivarium: some additions. 
Journal of Theological Studies 41 (1940) pp. 46, 47, and the references 
there given. 
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S. Stein, London 

Food prohibitions exist in many ancient civilisations and primi¬ 
tive communities. Sometimes they apply to everybody, sometimes 
to priests^ or kings only. Positive or negative magic has been clai¬ 
med for early usages of this kind. Certain animals or plants are 
eaten to obtain desirable qualities with which they are supposed to 
be endowed, whilst others are avoided, lest one should acquire 
undesirable qualities, with which they are said to be infected*. 

The dietary laws in Leviticus XI, 2—47 and Deuteronomy 
XIV, 3—21, as they stand, exclude any connexion with magic 
belief or practices, however difficult it may be to circumscribe 
their exact historico-ideological stratum or to assess their ori¬ 
ginal Sitz %m Leben. They may imply a protest against the sacri¬ 
ficial rites of neighbouring pagans, they may be due to the 
repulsive appearance or dirty habits of certain animals, and 
they may have sanitary or dietetic reasons. The main stress, 
however, is laid on the distinction between clean and unclean 
and on the concept of detestation and abomination. Cormotations 
and contexts are religious and not hygienic. The holiness of 
God is said to be the determining cause of the legislation, the 
holiness and separateness of the people is its purpose*. 

Only the Book of Daniel conveys some information about 
the observance of food restrictions*. Daniel decides that he would 

^ For biblical restrictions limited to priests, cf. Ezekiel XLIV, 31. 

* Cf. J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, London 1949, pp. 2If. 

* The oldest MS. evidence for the Pentateuchal dietary laws is pre¬ 
served in the small Qumran fragment of Leviticus XI, 10—11. It is 
written in the ancient Phoenician handwriting and belongs to the 4 th 
or 5 th century B. C. The few preserved words do not differ from the 
massoretic text. Cf. D. Barth^lemy and J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the 
Judean Desert I, Oxford 1955, p. 55. 

^ The denunciation of the eating of pork and the offering of swine’s 
blood in Isaiah LXV, 14 and LXVI, 3, 17 is mainly connected with the 
aversion to idolatrous rites. 
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not defile himself with the King’s food nor with the wine^ which 
he was offered (Daniel I, 8,16). 

The Maccabean struggle and the politico-religious conflicts 
preceding it bring the discussion of the “special laws”, which 
distinguish Israel from the nations, to the fore. For the next 
three to four hundred years and beyond, the Jews had to defend 
their dietary laws, and much else, against the reproach of un¬ 
warranted seclusion, of superstition, and of a literal, unspiritual 
method of scriptural exegesis. There is an occasional word of 
admiration for Jewish steadfastness and faithfulness, but on the 
whole secular rulers, the Greek and Roman inteUigentia, the 
early leaders of the Church, and the Gnostics vie with one another 
in their attempt to show what seemed to them the transitoriness 
of the Law or the senselessness or irreverence of Jewish perse¬ 
verance. The Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Philo*, the Zadokite 
Documents, and early rabbinic literature provide the Jewish 
answer to the pagan as well as to the later New Testament and 
patristic challenge. 

We have to distinguish between incidental remarks like those 
quoted from the Book of Daniel, and full independent inquiries 
into the meaning of the dietary laws like those to be cited later 
from the Letter of Pseudo-Aristeas and from Philo. There are 
points of contact between the various genres of literature — 
such as the acceptance of the divine character of the Law® — 
but there are also differences of approach, methodology, and 
religious fervour which cannot be ignored. The Apocrypha of 
the late second and the early first century B. C. •— whether 
originally written in Hebrew, Aramaic or Greek — do not, on 
the whole, go into details about the reasons of the dietary 
laws. But their heroes, as in the case of the Maccabees, refusela 
“to make their souls abominable with all manner of unclean- 

^ For rabbinic codifications of the relevant laws cf. Mishnah, 'Abho- 
dhah Zarah II, 6 and Gemara, ibidem 31b. 

* Josephus did not deal systematically with the dietcny laws. His 
intention to do so remained unfulfilled. Cf. i. a. Antiquities III, 259, 
in Loeb’s Classical Library. 

* Cf. I. Heinemann, Ta'^ame [Ha-mi^woth, Jerusalem 1949, pp. 32, 37. 
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liness, and prefer to die rather than be defiled with forbidden 
food”^ 

The strong outside criticism* against Jewish amixia is mirrored 
in the Third Book of Maccabees. There it is argued against the 
Jews that they provoke hatred, because they hold themselves 
apart in the matter of food. The author replies that their specific 
faith necessitates an exclusive way of life (III Mac. Ill, 
Neither Judith (XI, 5; XII, 2,19) nor Esther — according to 
the Greek Additions (IV, 28) and to the midrashic Targum Sheni 
on II, 7* — nor Tobith (I, 10) partake of forbidden food even 
under most difficult circumstances®. 

Early halakhic regulations such as the prohibition to partake 
of pagan bread, wine, oil and cheese, find their repercussions 
in these tales, or to put it differently, life and law condition 
and complement each other in a situation which is saturated 
with an increasing awareness of the religious necessity of se¬ 
paration from the Gentiles and their idolatrous worship®. The 
extreme of the old-new principle is summed up in Jvbilees XXII, 
16: “Separate thyself from the nations, do not eat wdth them, 
do not act according to their deeds, and do not associate with 
them, because their work is uncleanUness, all their ways conta¬ 
mination, detestation and abomination. They slaughter their 
sacrifices to the dead and pray to demons’*. 

The few dietary laws in the Zadokite Documents form another 


^ Cf. I Mac. I, 48, 62; II Mac. V, 27; VT, 19; VTI, 7. Most quotations 
will henceforth be given in abbreviated form. 

* For a recent detailed list of bibliographical references cf. R. H. 
Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times, New York 1949, p. 191. 

* Tow€irds the end of the book, the king who had previously per¬ 
secuted the Jews, allows them to make the dietary laws compulsory 
amongst their co-religionists. More than three himdred of those, who 
“because of their belly transgressed the Divine Laws” cure killed. It 
is not certain to which historical event this story of the liberation of 
Alexandrian Jews refers. But it is the setting of the problem with 
which we are here concerned. 

^ Cf. also Meghillah 13 a and Pirke R. Eliezer 60. 

• Special currangements for the observance of the dietary laws are 
also made for the Jewish elders in Alexandria (Aristeas 182f.). Cf. also 
Antiquities XII, 94—97; XIV, 226, and Life, § 3. 

• Cf. also IV Mac. V, 2. 
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incidental link between the Biblical legislation on meats and its 
later development: “Let nobody defile himself” — the term is 
the same as in the Pentateuch — “with any living being or 
creeping thing by eating of them: from the larvae of the bees* 
(in honey) to all the living things that creep in the water“. 
The Zadokite Document takes the legislation of the Torah for 
granted and only adds some prohibitions of its own which some¬ 
times show similarities with later Karaite usage. The context 
of this law makes it quite clear that the author or authors of 
the document were not vegetarians There is a regulation about 
the sending of burnt offerings to the altar, and there is a prohi¬ 
bition to sell clean animals or birds to Gtentiles for sacrifice, 
which the sectarians must have owned®. The spiritual temper 
of the document is altogether not yet that of the New Testament. 
It is not that of the allegorizing or philosophizing Jewish Helle¬ 
nists either. The Manual of Discipline, otherwise so closely con¬ 
nected with the Zadokite Documents, does not mention the dietary 
laws at all. Members of the sect are only warned not to eat or 
drink anything that comes from the “wicked, unclean people”^. 

Coherent pre-New Testament discussions on the dietary laws 
are only to be found in the Fourth Book of Maccabees and, in 
greater detail, in the Letter of Aristeas and in the writings of 
Philo. Outwardly the Fourth Book of Maccabees appears as an 
essay or solemn public address on the theme of self-control 
through devout reason. In reality, stoic philosophy is equated 
with, or subordinate to, the Law of Moses: “Reason can control 
our desire . .. Even if we wish to partake of fish, birds or animals 
or any kind of food, forbidden by Law, we refrain from doing 

^ This translation follows C. Rabin, The Zadokite Dociiments, Ox¬ 
ford 1954, p. 61. S. Schechter, Docxunents of Jewish Sectaries I, Cam¬ 
bridge 1910, p. LI, offers a slightly different interpretation of the term 
^eghle ha-debharim and adds explanatory karaite and rabbinic references. 

* Dr. Teicher’s arguments to the contrary in the Journ. of Jewish 
Stud. V, 3 (1954) 93 are not convincing. 

* Cf. Rabin, o. c., pp. 59 ff. For rabbinic references cf. Schechter, 
o. c., p. 50. 

^ Cf. M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls II, New Haven 1951, V, 16. 
Regarding sacrifices the position of the Manual (IX, 3—5) is more 
complicated. 
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80 through the power of reason” (I, 32—35)^. To eat unclean 
food, on the other hand, means subjugation of reason to slavery 
(XII, 2f.). “Yet we know that the Creator of the universe ... 
feels with us. He allowed us to eat what is fit for our soul and 
forbade us detestable meats” (V, 25 f.)*. In other words, the 
Law is reasonable. To disregard it is an abrogation of Judaism 
— and reason (IV, 26)®. 

Pseudo Aristeas, now generally held to be earher than the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees, also maintains that good life con¬ 
sists in the observation of the laws. He too believes in the power 
of reason, which disciplined by the detailed dietary laws, prevents 
the Jew from thoughtless action and injustice (162). Yet the 
High Priest Eleazar, the Alexandrian author’s spokesman, is 
the first to introduce the allegorical method in defence of Jewish 
law. Others, though unknown to us, almost certainly preceded 
him as we see from Philo’s frequent reference to ndkaia 
But we have no further evidence to illustrate its earlier use. 
Dependence on Greek antecedents is unmistakable. Ever since 
the sixth century, allegorical methods were applied for the inter¬ 
pretation of Homer. In Hellenistic times, and particularly among 
the Stoics, allegorical exegesis became an almost regular proce¬ 
dure for the re-adaptation of the legacy of classical antiquity 
to “modem” susceptibilities®. 

Eleazar admits that most people find the biblical food re¬ 
strictions not understandable. If God is the Creator of every¬ 
thing, why should His Law be so severe as to exclude some 

' A Palestinieui dictum by R. Eleazar b. Azariah (second century) in 
the Sifia at the end of IjLedhoshim htis a similar tendency. It merely 
substitutes openly God and His Law for reason: “A man shoiild not 
say ... I do not want to eat pork, he should rather say I want to eat 
pork, but my Father in Heaven htis decreed otherwise”. 

* For a related concept cf. Wa-yilp-a Rabbah XXIII, Debharim 
Rabbah IV, emd Tan^uma Shemini, Buber, p. 30: ”God forbade this 
and allowed this” . . . with reference to a n\imber of commandments, 
including the dietary laws. 

» Cf. V, 16—24; Vn, 14. 

* Cf. C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testa¬ 
ments, Jena 1876, p. 26. 

* Cf. Aristeas to Philocrates, edited emd translated by M. Hadas, 
pp. 16f. 
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animals even from touch (128f.)? His first answer still links 
the dietary restrictions with the danger of idolatry, a method 
familiar to us from the Apocrypha and indeed from the Bible 
itself. Moses, instructed by God, surrounded us with an im¬ 
penetrable fence, lest we should cultivate intercourse with any 
other nation, so as to remain pure in body and soul, worshipping 
the one God above all creatures (132—139). 

The second answer attempts to refute specific charges by means 
of allegorical exegesis. Each law about forbidden food has its 
deep reason. Moses did not enumerate the mouse or the weasel 
out of a special consideration for them (143f.). On the contrary, 
mice are particularly obnoxious because of their destructiveness, 
and weasels, the very symbol of malicious tale-bearing, receive 
through the ear and give birth through the mouth (164f.)^. 
Rather have these holy laws been given for the sake of justice 
to awaken in us devout thoughts and to form our character 
(161—168). The birds, for instance, the Jews are allowed to 
eat, are all tame and clean, as they live on corn only. Not so 
the wild and carniverous birds who fall upon lambs and goats, 
and even human beings. Moses, by calling the latter unclean, 
admonished the faithful not to do violence to the weak and not 
to trust their own power (145—148). Cloven-footed animals 
which part their hooves symbolize that all our actions must 
betray proper ethical distinction and be directed towards 
righteousness. They also indicate that the Jews are different from 
all other human beings who contaminate themselves by sexual 
vices from which they have to keep apart (150—152). Chewing 
the cud on the other hand stands for memory. We should con- 
tinuously remind ourselves of God’s power over all the mani¬ 
festations of Nature (153—161). What applies to the symbolism 
of clean animals destined for food also applies to sacrifices. 

Philo’s philosophical eclecticism absorbs the legacy of Greece 
and especially of early Alexandrian thought and exegesis. On 

^ Aristotle already scoffs at this legend in his De anunalium genera¬ 
tions in, 6. But Pliny, Historia naturalis VUI, 106 and the Physio- 
logus, s. V. weasel, repeat the view expressed by Pseudo-Aristeas. Cf. i. a. 
L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Philad. 1947, V, p. 66. n. 177. 
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the question of the dietary laws he adds little that is new. It 
is, therefore, sufficient to quote from the central passage in his 
De specialibvs legibus: (IV, 97—118)^ “Moses bridled our partak¬ 
ing of food with ordinances most conducive to self-constraint 
and humanity and, what is chief of all, human piety”. The re¬ 
ference to humanity, (piXav^qaynia is obviously directed against 
the reproach of and [Autay^qomla. “The lawgiver sternly 

forbade all animals of land, sea or air whose flesh is the finest 
and fattest, like that of pigs and scaleless fish, knowing that 
they set a trap for the most slavish of senses, the taste, and 
that they produce gluttony, an evil dangerous both to soul and 
body, for gluttony begets indigestion which is the source of all 
illnesses and infirmities ... Yet there is a midway path — the 
Aristotelian mean — between rigorous austerity and voluptuous 
practice. He relaxed the overstrained and tightened the lax, 
allowing them to eat the gentler tame animals which live on 
the fruit of the earth and do not attack the life of others, and 
forbidding them vile carnivorous beasts”. 

“Moreover, he gave two signs for testing eatable animals. They 
must have a parted hoof and they must be chewing the cud. 
Both signs are necessary as symbols of the method best suited 
for acquiring knowledge, which can only be gained by chewing 
the cud, i. e. by memorizing again and again what one has 
learned. Whole categories of people like the sophists are therefore 
compared to pigs because they divide as it were the hoof by 
making hairsplitting distinctions but do not smooth out the 
roughness that has accrued to their soul by chewing the cud*. 

Fish with fins or scales, admitted by the law, symbolize en¬ 
durance and self-control, whilst the forbidden ones are swept 
away by the current, unable to resist the force of the stream. 
Reptiles, wriggling along by trailing their belly, signify persons 
who devote themselves to their ever greedy desires and passions. 
Creeping things, however, which have legs above their feet, so 

' For further passages in Philo’s writings which have a bearing on 
the subject cf. I. Heinemann’s important study on Philons Griechisohe 
und Jiidische Bildung, Breslau 1932, p. 161. 

* Cf. Philo’s De agricultura 142—146. 
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that they can leap, are clean because they symbolize the success 
of moral efforts. 

Eagles and the like, in contrast to the tame pigeons and doves, 
are disqualified because they are carniverous and venomous and 
use their strength to attack other fowls and even men”. 

The system of all^gorization of the dietary laws was completed; 
only details could be added in subsequent generations. Reve¬ 
lation seemed to have found an ethical, devout, and, in the terms 
of the time, “philosophical” exegesis. Provisions had even been 
made for a hygienic interpretation of the Law. It is of great 
phenomenological interest that on the whole the New Testament 
and early Rabbinic literature — both in Palestine and Meso¬ 
potamia — did not accept this particular branch of allegorical 
exegesis. 

The reason for the attitude of the New Testament is clear: 
“No new cloth is put unto an old garment, no new wine into 
old bottles”. 

Jesus, according to Matthew XV, 11, 17, still gives a pru¬ 
dently veiled instruction: “Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the mouth” 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans is cautious too, though hardly 
ambiguous regarding its ultimate aim: “The strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak” (XV, 1) In other words, the scrupu¬ 
losity of the early Christians of Rome either from the Gentiles 
or Jews who still attached importance to the dietary laws should 
be met with sympathy and understanding: “But the kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost” (XIV, 17). 

Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians is perhaps even more 
revealing though not less circumspect: “All things are lawful 
unto me, but all things are not expedient” (VI, 12; X, 23). 
“But if meat scandalizes my brother I will eat no fiesh” (VIII, 


^ Mark’s version adds the significant comment: “If any man has 
ears to hear, let him hear” (VII, 16, 18, 19). For a more outspoken refu¬ 
tation of the dietary laws and for the formation of new allegories, 
cf. also Matthew XXIII 23—27; John VI, 27; Hebrews IX, 9—11. 

* Cf. Romans XIV, 2ff., 19—21. 
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13)^. “Unto the Jews I became as a Jew” — i.e. I observed the 
Law — “that I might gain the Jews ... To them that are without 
the Law, as without the Law,... so that I might gain them that 
are without the Law” (IX, 20ff.). Even regarding sacrifices which 
the Gentiles used to offer to their gods Paul is as lenient as 
possible: “If some of them that believe not bid you to a feast •— 
though the food might be consecrated to some idol — eat asking 
no question for conscience’s sake”. Nevertheless a warning is 
given “not to give offence to Jews or Gentiles” (X, 19—33). 
Other documents make no reservation at aU: “No heed should 
be given to Jewish fables or commands of men that turn from 
the truth 2. Unto the pure all things are pure”, is the wording 
of Paul’s Epistle to Titus (I. 14f.) 

Everyone familiar with the critical investigations into the text 
of the New Testament knows that the dates of these utterances 
cannot be stated with certainty, it is even difficult to trace a 
development from toleration of the Law to its firm abrogation, 
because the temper of each message is moulded by, and de¬ 
pending on, audience, occasion and circumstances. 

It is only in early non-canonical and in patristic literature 
that the discussion of the dietary laws on an allegorical basis 
is taken up again. Towards the end of the first century the Letter 
of Barnabas is the first document to re-introduce it: “God did 
not really command the Jews to refrain from unclean food but 
Moses spoke in the spirit, h Ttvevfiari. By forbidding swine he 
only wanted us not to associate with people who are like swine*. 
One should also avoid men who are like the eagle and other 
birds of prey. Such people do not know how to provide their 
food by toil and sweat and look about to find whom they can 

1 Cf. I Corinthians VIH, 8ff. 

* Cf. also I Timothy IV, 1—5, Colossians H, 16f, Galatians H, 11—16, 
Philippians HI, 17—19. Dispensation from the dietary laws is force¬ 
fully expressed in Peter’s vision, Acts X, 11—16. 

* The difficulty of abolishing all dietary laws in the early Church 
comes to the fore in Acts XV, 20—29, where even Gentiles are command¬ 
ed to abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled. 

^ The rabbis, following Daniel, compare certain beasts to hostile 
empires like Greece and Rome. Cf. Leviticus Rabbah XIII. 
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plunder in their greed”'. He carefully enumerates all the familiar 
allegorizations of Aristeas and Philo, making only an occasional 
alteration here and there. 

Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho was composed in the 
middle of the second century. Judaism and Christianity appear 
already as separate entities, though Jewish Christians are not 
yet a historical curiosity 2 . In Justin’s view they are not to be 
excluded from salvation as long as they do not enforce their view 
on unwilling Gentiles. Trypho, on the other hand, considers 
Christians as pagans because they despise the festivals®. 

In contrast to Barnabas who denies that the dietary laws 
had ever a literal meaning, Justin holds that they had their 
importance before Jesus. Noah was permitted to eat everything 
living “as green herbs” (cf. Gen. IX. 3) save flesh with blood*. 
There were no early rules laid down for the bringing of sacrifices 
either. It was only at the time of Moses that sacrificial usage 
was regulated so that the Jews should not be influenced by the 
Egyptians to commit idolatry. He also charged them to abstain 
from certain foods in order that they may have God before 
their eyes even in their eating and drinking^. The reference to 

^ Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, The Apostolic Fathers, New York 1950, 
pp. 33£E., ch. 10. 

* Cf. A. Hamack, Judentum und Christentum in Justins Dialog 
mit Trypho, Leipzig 1913, pp. 49f. and 87. It is recognized by aU 
scholars that the Dialogue is not an exact record of the disputation. 
Trypho still remains unidentified. 

* We are reminded of the Mishnah Abhoth III, 14, given in the name 
of Eleazar of Modern (2nd century), who holds i. a. that he who despises 
the festivals has no share in the world to come. This passage is, of 
course, also directed against the laxity of Jews, who did not belong 
to the early Christian Community. 

* Cf. A. L. Williams, The Dialogue with Trypho, London 1930, 
p. 40 f. Williams quotes similar traditions betraying a concept of the 
gradual development of the biblical dietary laws from Sanhedrin 69 b, 
Midrash Tehillim, Buber, p. 638, Tanbuma Shemini, Buber, p. 30. 
Whether the version of the Midrash followed or preceded Clu'istian 
exegesis, can no longer be ascertained. Sanhedrin 69 b refers this tra¬ 
dition back to Rabh (early 3rd century). Trypho still argues against Ju¬ 
stin. Cf. also Ginzberg, Legends, o. c. V, pp. 189 f. note 60, emd R. E. 
Wallis, The Writings of Cyprian, Novatiem etc, Edinburgh 1869, 
pp. 384ff., 387f. 

* Cf. Williams, o. c. ibid. 
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the moral influence of the dietary laws goes back to the Jewish 
Hellenists and finds its repercussions in the frequently quoted 
rabbinic dicta that commandments are only given to refine man^ 
or to give him merit before God (mnan nx mDT*? or The 

concession theory on sacrifices appears also as an old Midrash 
which goes back to Rabbi Ismael (second century)®. It has 
become famous through the elaborate useMaimonides made of it. 

Justin’s conclusion as to the ultimate abolition of the Law 
is, of course, not shared in rabbinic literature, though there are 
some early passages about the cessation of festivals, dietary 
laws and sacrifices in eschatological Midrashim which appear to 
be pre-Pauline^. To discuss all references to the dietary laws 
in patristic literature would amount to chewing the cud without 
the allegorical meaning attached to it. Only some observations 
which have a bearing on a certain development of symbolism, 
on the relationship between Christianity and Judaism, or on 
rabbinic parallels may here be mentioned. Irenaeus is the first, 
as far as I am aware, to turn Philo’s allegories against the 
Jews. “They ruminate but have no parted hooves. Heretics have 
parted hooves but don’t ruminate”®. 

Though he admits the infiuence of the dietary laws on self- 
control®, Clement of Alexandria goes further still. Scripture calls 
those who are wild in their faith, dirty in their conduct, and 
not purified by justice, animlas. Only by faith can such people 
become human again It is tempting to connect the view that 
only a Jew can be called a man D^X px — which has 

^ Of. e. g. Tanhuma Shemini, Buber, p. 30 and notes 81, 83 for a 
number of simileir quotations. 

* For the different shades of meaning of the word lezakkoth, cf. Hei- 
nemann, Philons Griechische und Jiidische Bildung, o. c., p. 52. 

* Cf. Leviticus Kabbah XXII and D. Hoffmann, Das Buch Leviti¬ 
cus I, Berlin 1905, pp. 81 ff. 

^ Cf. Buber, Midrash Tehillim on Psalm 146, p. 535. Ginzberg’s article 
on '^Antinomianism** in the Jewish Encyclopaedia explains these Mi- 
drashim in their proper perspective. 

® Contra hsiereses V. 8. 3. 

* Cf. O. St&hlin, Des Clemens von Alexandria Der Erzieher, Munich 
1934, p. 27. 

’ Stromateis VI, 50 with reference to Isaiali LXIII, 20; cf. also VII, 
109. 
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caused so much misunderstanding — with the same method 
of allegorical interpretation^. 

To eat any meat — though not forbidden, if done with mo¬ 
deration — is more suitable for animals and darkens the soul*. 
Clement merely reflects the fairly widespread predilection of his 
time for vegetarianism*, and quotes Pythagoras as his source 
of information. Again we are reminded of a Midrashic statement 
which comments on the defectively written Dn»t?ai in the con¬ 
text of the dietary laws (Leviticus XI, 43). Rabbi Ismael connects 
the form with the root because to eat forbidden food ob¬ 

structs man’s understanding (Yoma 39 a), whilst in the view of 
the same scholar the expression instead of in 

Leviticus XI, 45 indicates that observance of the dietary laws 
elevates Israel above the nations {Babha Me^fa 61 b). 

Origen too considers the Law as umbra fvJturorum^. Yet when 
he deals with the attacks of Celsus against the Old Testament, 
allegory serves as a safety valve against paganism and Gnosti¬ 
cism^. His contention with regard to the whole of divine scripture 
is that all has a spiritual meaning, but not all a bodily meaning, 
for the bodily meaning is often proved to be an impossibility*. 
As an example he refers inter alia to ’a/fe/to the great stag in 
Deuteronomy XIV, 5, which Moses allows to be eaten’. Accord¬ 
ing to Origen it is a creature that cannot possibly exist. He 
apparently confused the Biblical ^akko with the rabbinic fcoy, a 
mixture between a stag and a goat, which is discussed as a 
peculiar animal, half domestic, half wild, in various rabbinic 

^ Cf. the explanation of Ezekiel XXXIV, 31 in Yebhamoth 61a and 
Kerithoth 6b. For the halakhic interpretation of this text cf. D. Hoff¬ 
mann, Der Schulohan Aruoh, Berlin 1894, pp. 124ff. 

* Cf. O. Stfthlin, o. c., p. 20, 11, 11, 1 and note. 

* For general information on the subject cf. J. Haussleiter, Der 
VegetarismuB in der Antike, Berlin 1935. 

^ Cf. In Leviticiim homilia VH, 4 (GCS 29, p. 383). He follows Paul’s 
formula in the Letter to the Colossians II. 16. 

® Cf. H. Chadwick, Contra Celsum, Cambridge 1953, pp. 258, 473. 

* Cf. G. W, Butterworth, Origen on First Principles, London 1936, 
IV, ch. 3, 5, p. 297, 

^ Thus according to the Latin text. The Greek text: *‘whioh Moses 
allows to be sacrificed as a clean animar*, makes no sense. Butterworth, 
o. c. rV, oh. 3, 2, p. 290, did not see this. 
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passages^. The Church father was misled by the translation of 
the Septuagint, which render *dkko as rQayiXaq) 0 (;, 

The fathers of the Church after the third century merely 
reiterate the principal Christian objections against dietary laws, 
circumcision, and festivals, which in their view can only be con¬ 
sidered as oc/ijSoAa, or xviioi^ or alviyfjiarixdjg, in a mysterious 
manner*. 

As far as our problem goes even the Syrian fathers Aphraates 
and Ephrem have hardly anything to add, though one might 
have expected some influence of the great talmudic academies 
which flourished in their country*. 

Earlier rabbinic literature steers on the whole clear of alle¬ 
gorical interpretations, just as the New Testament itself does. 
The Law, particularly the Oral Law, was the fivari^Qiov of 
Tannaim and Amoraim. To its unfolding they brought an im¬ 
mense religious devotion and energy. And if evil inclination, 
i. e. one’s own inquiring mind or the nations of the world came 
to question what to them was ununderstandable or objection¬ 
able, it was forbidden to answer. One could only say that this 
was the unalterable word of God^. Or, to quote another Midrash, 
God pointed with his finger saying: This you may eat, this not*. 
Any allegorization used by Christians for opposite ends could 
only lead to questionable results or at best to fruitless discussions. 
On the other hand, references to obedience or moral refinement 
as the ultimate aim of statutes, the meaning of which one cannot 
grasp, were not felt to be out of place. 

The aforementioned influence of popularised stoic teaching on 
such evaluations is hardly doubtful, though the context of the 

^ E. g. Mishnah Bikkurim IT, 8, Yer. Bikkurim 65b, QuUin 80a. 

* The following passage may serve as an example. E. H. Qifford, 
Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praepeurationis Libri XV, Oxford 1903, 
ch. 9, pp. 400ff. 

* Cf. e. g. Aphraatis Demonstrationes, Paris 1894 (Demonstratio XV: 
De Distinctione Cibonim, pp. 733, 736f.) and Scmcti Ephraem Syri 
Opera omnia I, Rome 1737, on Leviticus XI. 

* Sifra, ’Abjure Moth XIH. 10; Yoma 67 b. 

* Tanbuma Shemini, Buber, p. 29. In Leviticus Rabbah Xm Moses 
points with his finger. 
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relevant biblical legislation lends itself easily to similar inter¬ 
pretations. 

Yet there are at least two passages which seem to reflect, if 
only indirectly, the influence of allegorization. One is a Mishnah 
in HuUin III, 6, which introduces the unbiblical term *of dores, 
a bird which seizes food with its claws, for the classification of 
forbidden birds Since Aristeas, the wild character of birds of 
prey was given as a reason for the prohibition to eat them. 

The second passage occurs in the Pesikta de R. Kahana^ Buber, 
76a*: “God said: the ox is persecuted by the lion, the goat by the 
panther, the lamb by the wolf. Do not sacrifice unto me from the 
persecutors but only from those who are persecuted, ox or lamb 
or goat”. 

The present investigation does not cover medieval Jewish 
exegesis and philosophical and kabbalistic literature, but it should 
be pointed out that the allegorical interpretation of the dietary 
laws restarted from Saadyah onwards and continued reappearing 
in all its various forms at least until the time of Abarbanel. After 
almost a thousand years of consolidation of Halakhah the Helle¬ 
nistic Jewish attempt at harmonisation between the legacy of 
Greece and Judaea came to the fore again with unmitigated 
strength®. 


^ That the Rabbis made use of Greek and Roman achievements in 
the field of natural science for their halakhic rulings has recently been 
shown by S. Liebermann, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, New York 
1950, pp. 180—183£f. He refers to the Mishnah in Niddah VI, 9 and 
the Baraitha in Hullin 69 a which C€Ui be traced back to observations 
made by Aristotle. 

* Of. also the parallel passages in Koheleth Rabbah on III. 15 cuid 
Tanhuma ’Emor, Buber, p. 46 (Hebrew) and note 121. 

® Cf. A. Wiener, Die judischen Speisegesetze, Breslau 1896. He 
offers valuable sovirce material ranging from the Bible to the nineteenth 
century, even if many of his evaluations can no longer be accepted. 
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On the use of the term “Romani” in the sources of 
the earlier Middle Ages 

W, Ullmann, Cambridge 

Pol 3 rvalence of terms has become a recognized difficulty in 
research that is focused upon the interpretation of late antique 
and early medieval texts. The term which I think is parti¬ 
cularly susceptible to a polyvalent interpretation is the seemingly 
innocuous and readily understandable one of Romans, Romani. 
It has hitherto been generally assumed — and unquestionably 
assumed — that Romani could mean one thing only, that is, 
the people of Rome, the inhabitants of Rome. Hence a purely 
geographical or territorial meaning is given to the term. 

From a close reading of the texts it becomes apparent, however, 
that this prima facie so self-evident meaning of Romani is 
deceptive. The communis opinio which sees in this term an 
exclusively localized designation, seems to me too much in¬ 
fluenced by the nation-tied outlook of modern times. For the 
term in the earlier times bore also, and one might almost be 
tempted to say primarily, an ideological connotation or religious 
import. An analysis of the earlier medieval texts yields the one 
certain result that when the people of Rome, the local inhabi¬ 
tants, were to be correctly designated, the term was invariably 
populus Romanns, and not Romani. 

Romani had a far wider and deeper meaning. It denoted the 
religious or (in modem and perhaps less elegant parlance) the 
ideological dependence upon the bishop of Rome. In a negative 
sense it drew a clear line of demarcation in so far as it did not 
include those who refused to accept the doctrines as set forth 
by the Church of Rome: amongst these non-Romans were 
first included the Aryans, and their place was later taken by 
the Greeks, i. e. by those who followed the Byzantine exposition 
of doctrine. This counterpart of the Romans, the Ora^ci, too, 
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had primarily no territorial or national meaning, but a religious 
or ideological one. In a positive sense Romani came to denote 
the Western Christians, the Latins (in contrast to the Greeks), 
those who accepted the papal claim to a primatial position 
within the Church. I would not deny that in this meaning some 
overtones of a cultural, historical and also social kind can be 
heard, but the intrinsically ideological meaning of Romani is 
thereby not changed , on the contrary, it is only confirmed. 

There is no need for me to point out the particular importance 
of this term and its meaning for the early medieval European 
period, a period in which it is especially imperative to fix the 
precise meaning of current terms. For the interpretation of 
texts as well as for a correct ideographical presentation it is 
of fundamental importance whether the term is taken in its 
geographical or in its ideological sense. In the one case the term 
denotes a handful of people who happen to live in the city of 
Rome; in the other case the term denotes an indefinable and 
vast multitude of peoples living not in one particular place, 
but living according to a definite set of ideas. In the one case 
the term refers to a fact, in the other to a certain programme. 
The one is concrete, the other abstract. 

Within the time available, I can do no more than merely 
mention in passing some instances of the mass of material which 
makes abundantly clear that Romani had this far wider meaning 
of a religious character. To go no further back than the second 
half of the fourth century — Lucifer of Cagliari marks oflF the 
Romani from the Greeks when discussing the terminology of 
dfjLoovaiov x(b Ttavql^, In the fifth century two weighty testi- 
monies bear out the religious meaning of Romani, and both wit¬ 
nesses moreover, come, so to speak, from two quite different 
comers of the world. St. Patrick in a number of quite im- 
mistakable passages never thinks of giving the term a local or 
territorial meaning, but an exclusively religious one by equating 
Romans with Christians. “If you want to be Christians, you 


1 PL 13, 987 B. 
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must be Romans.”^ And Bishop Victor of Vita in this same 
fifkh century relates how an Aryan presbyter of the Vandals 
in Spain warned against the killing of a religious opponent: 
‘‘You can just as weU kill him by all sorts of afflictions, for if 
you kill hiiTi with your sword, the Romans will at once proclaim 
him a martyr.”^ Gregory of Tours in the following century 
reports in several places that those who accept the teaching of 
the Church of Rome are called by their opponents Romani. 
“Men belonging to our religion they call Romans.” Upon seeing 
a miracle worked the king is said to have exclaimed ''ingenium 
Romanorum'^^. 

There is then what can rightly be called a conflation of 
Romanitas and Christianitas, and with the disappearance of 
Aryanism and the ascending force of Byzantinism, the term 
begins to assume its antithetical meaning as regards the Greeks. 
This is particularly noticeable from the late seventh and early 
eighth centuries onwards. It is not, however, in the strictly 
historical accounts only that the term Romani is given its 
religious meaning, but also in such sources as Penitentials, 
for instance, in the one ascribed to Theodore of Canterbury, 
that the ideological conception of Romani is contrasted with 
that of the Greeks. The numerous sacramentaries with their 
prayer texts for the security of the Romani were only to endorse 
this religious conflation of Romanitas and Christianitas. Nowhere 
can be found any evidence that the term had in these and 
similar texts a geographical or territorial, let alone a national 
import, as a number of most distinguished modem writers 
have boldly proclaimed. The letters of St. Boniface and Alcuin 
constitute a mine of information, concerning the a-national 
and ideological use of the term Romani. That in particular the 

^ Book of Armagh, ed. J. Gwynn, Dublin 1913, p. 17; cf. edso Patrick’s 
Epistola written to Coroticus in Ireland, ed. J. D. White in Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy XXV (1905) p. 264, cap. 2; also p. 267, 
cap. 14; see also editoricd notes at p. 297 ad cc. 2, 14. 

* CSEL Vn. 19, cap. 44, lines 14£f. 

* Liber in gloria Martyrum, cap. 78, ed. in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scrip- 
tores Rerum Merovingicarum, I. 641, lines 4—6; cap. 79, p. 641, lines 
36—37; cap. 24, p. 602, lines 29—30, etc. 
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official papal letters emanating from the Roman chancery in 
prolific quantities employ the term Rormni in this same ideo¬ 
logical sense, cannot indeed cause any surprise. More than that, 
the papal chancery in pursuit of the religious employment of 
the term Romani equates the Oraeci with heretics. Romans are, 
to the papacy, all those who support the papal claim to primacy: 
Greeks are those who do not and consequently are labelled 
heretics. 

From the point of view of the history of early Christianity 
as well as from that of general medieval history it is therefore 
a matter of no small concern to apply these findings to the 
period when medieval Europe decisively and definitely came 
into the Roman orbit, the period, that is, when we first find 
the very name of Europa in the sources designating a certain 
more or less well-defined unit. Contemporary legislation and 
governmental activities all bear the Roman stamps. And it 
is not the least significant feature of this period that particularly 
in liturgy and doctrine — in precisely these two departments 
where East and West stood opposed to each other — the Roman 
character is so much stressed. Xt is therefore of some importance 
to realize that in this same period the antithesis between Greek 
and Roman begins to be supplemented by the antithesis between 
Greek and Latin, that is, a linguistic criterion is introduced 
to bring the ideological or religious distinction into clearer 
relief. Romans and Latins henceforward are tautological ex¬ 
pressions and bear an antithetical character to Greeks. In the 
ninth century the sources — and they flow even more richly 
than in the preceding century — attribute the same ideological 
meaning to Romani or Latini^, But it should not be assumed 
that this a-national idea of Romani was confined to the earlier 
Middle Ages, for as late as the outgoing twelfth century I have 
found the ideological employment of Romani in no wise different 
from that, say, of the eighth century®. 

1 Cf. W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle 
Ages, London 1966, pp. 104—110. 

* Cf. op. cit., pp. 163, 167, 216fr. 

• Cf. the passages transcribed in English Historical Review LXVTI 
(1962) p. 436, note 1. A characteristic example of a political (as opposed 
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The question uppermost in one’s mind is, How did this ideo¬ 
logical me€kning originate? In whatever clear language the texts 
themselves speak about the actual meaning of the term, they 
are excruciatingly silent about this point. They seem to imply 
that the readers knew exactly what is meant by the term and 
therefore no explanation was called for. Only a very tentative 
answer can be given to this question. It seems to me that with 
the replacement of the antithesis Aryan-Roman by that of 
Greek-Roman this antithesis assumed the complexion of a 
religious as well as a political contrast. For we should never 
forget in investigations of this kind that we move in the peculiar 
twilight of what is today called religion and politics; or in con¬ 
temporary terms we move within the intellectual precincts 
of Old Rome and New Rome, certainly from the fifth century 
onwards. Now, New Rome embodied a political idea, the idea 
that the old Roman empire was continued in the East uninter¬ 
ruptedly; the sole and merely incidental change being that 
of the capital of the empire; hence the insistent claim that 
they, the Easterners, were the true heirs to the Romans. Opposed 
to this political idea of Romani was the religious one, symbolized 
in Old Rome, whose leadership had come with increasing 
vigour into the hands of the papacy, with the further conse¬ 
quence that the old Roman idea of world citizenship was re¬ 
placed, nay, sublimated by the religious idea. No longer was a 
Roman held to be simply the member of an earthly empire, 
but the member of a divine institution, the body of Christ, 
that was ruled by him whose seat was in Old Rome. Conse¬ 
quently, those Christians who upheld the papal claim to primacy, 
were styled Romani, whilst those who rejected the claim, were 

to religious) use of Romani cf. Lupoid of Bebenburg, De jure regni et 
imperii (circa 1340), cap. 12 and 17: popidus Romanus as the whole 
people subjected to the Imperium Romanum, and not merely the local 
Romans nor, of course, the Byzantines. Summarizing the great Barto- 
lus’s ideas, the late Woolf said that “Western Europe was thought of 
as the populus Romanus rather than as the populus christianus** and 
that Bartolus “drew a sharp line between the Christian populus Ro¬ 
manus and the populi extranei who none the less include the Greek 
Christians”, C. N. S. Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambrigde, 1913), 
pp. 103,107. 
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labelled heretics and did not deserve the honouring name of 
Romans. The concept of Romani as held by the East, must be 
viewed from the angle of a political fiction which nevertheless 
was a necessity dictated by the exigencies of legitimacy. The 
concept of Romani as held by the West, must be viewed from 
the angle of a religious programme. The localized meaning of 
Romani falls, naturally, quite outside the scope of these abstract 
notions. 

The Augustinian doctrine of teleology may well have helped 
to foster this a-territorial, a-national conception of Romani. 
Notably in the earlier Middle Ages when St. Augustine held 
undisputed sway, be it on his own account or on that of his 
followers such as Orosius^, the idea was prevalent that Chri¬ 
stianity was destined to transform the Roman empire and to 
raise it to a higher plane altogether. In this process of trans¬ 
formation, naturally, the earth-bound concept of Romani was 
to undergo a corresponding change, raising it, as it were, onto 
the religious level. In the eleventh century St. Peter Damian 
bears witness to the idea of papal Rome having sublimated 
the ancient Rome^, 

This process of sublimation was, again for imderstandable 
reasons, considerably furthered by the Roman papacy; in faet, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the confident assertion 
that the Roman papacy was very instrumental in bringing about 
this expansion of the term’s meaning. For, certainly since the 
second half of the fourth century, the papacy had held itself 
to be what can be called the epitome or quintessence of what 
it considered to be true Christianity, and according to this 
claim, the indubitably strong links which the papacy entertained 
with the West, lent colour to the claim that the Christians in 
the West were Romans in the religious sense. The Roman 

^ Cf., inter alia, E. Frauenholz, Imperator Octavianus Augustus in der 
Geschichte und Sage des Mittelalters, Historisches Jahrbuch XLVI 
(1926) pp. 90fif.; E. Lewalter, Eschatologie und Weltgeschichte in der 
Gedankenwelt Augustins, Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte LIII (1934) 
pp. 1—51; W. Kamledi, Christentum und Geschichtlichkeit, 2nd ed., 
Stuttgart 1961, pp. 302ff. 

‘ See his Carmen no. 204. 
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Church, in other words, was said to be the Ferns vivus, the 
Fundamentum totivs chrisHanitatis, the Fundamentum fidei, in 
which all Christianity was, so to speak, epitomized. With an 
unparalleled insistence the claim was put forward that Chri¬ 
stianity was in fact derived from Rome. 

It is not therefore surprising that in pictorial presentations 
from the fifth century onwards, if not earlier, Rome was depic¬ 
ted as the source of numberless rivers — the ritmZi — that made 
the waters fiow. Hence the very suggestive use of de-rivare, 
de-rive, which can be found in this very same context in so 
many letters from the fifth centmy onwards. The further conse¬ 
quence was that those Christians who accepted the primatial 
position of the Roman Church — and they were of course the 
Westerners — could be spoken of as Romans de-riving their 
doctrine and faith from that Church^. Furthermore, and still 
within these metaphorical boundaries, since the Roman Church 
was the Fundamentum totivs christianitcUia, damage infiicted 
upon it redounds to the detriment of all those who are claimed 
to be Romans. If the Roman Church is endangered, the whole 
of Christendom wiU be endangered. This is what can rightly 
be called the principle of indispensability of the Roman Church, 
at least as far as the West is concerned. In an age, in which the 
concrete sensuality of religious life was a most conspicuous 
feature, these allegorical considerations should not be under¬ 
rated in an attempt to find the properly contemporary meaning 
of certain terms. 

It may have become sufficiently clear by now that this que¬ 
stion of the meaning of Romani is by no means a merely termino¬ 
logical one. And a further examination of this question would, 
I think, lead us to the very involved and entangled problem 


^ A number of characteristically medieval terms, which so far have 
defied a correct interpretation, may be become more easily accessible to 
understanding, such as *Pairiciu8 Romanorum*, 'Invperator RomarioriAm* ^ 
^ReapMica Romanorum*, when used by Western writers. As late as the 
early fourteenth century this allegorical usage cem be found. See Cle¬ 
ment V in 1310: Romana eedesia ... a qua veliUi a primitivo fonte ad 
singuloB eedesias eiusdem fidei rivtdi derivantur ... (Raynaldus, Annales 
Ecclesiastici, XIV. 145, ed. Col. Agr., 1618). 
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of the replacement and substitution of symbolism by linguistic 
terms. For the name ‘Roman Church’, down to the twelfth 
century, was in reality merely a shorthand device for the more 
correct designation as ‘Lateran Church’. Because the Lateran 
Church was preeminent amongst the local Roman churches, 
its appellation as the Roman Church could come into current 
usage without appreciable difficulties. Now it is of great signi¬ 
ficance that to this Roman Church, that is, to the Lateran 
Church, were attributed the qualities and functions of the 
cosmic stone — by a multitude of theologians spanning the 
period between the fifth and twelfth centuries — of that cosmic 
stone which biblical exegesis had held to be the source of life. 
This transference of the Petra symbolism, of the cosmic stone, 
of the Lapis angvlaris, to the Lateran Church, or better the idea 
that the Lateran Church was built upon the Petra, the Lapis 
angularis — for which there is abundant philological, icono- 
graphic, architectural and liturgical evidence^ — enables us 
to understand the purely linguistic expression of the Roman 
Church as Fons vivus. Since therefore the Petra or the Lapis 
angtdaris was the life giving source, and since furthermore 
Christ Himself was the Petra — we recall St. Paul: '"Christus 
enim erai petrd*' — the appellation of the Lateran-Roman 
Church as the Fons vivus was not merely the effluence of this 
symbolism, but also the expression of a profound symbolism 
in easily understandable current terminology. From that one 
Roman Church (the Lateran Church) built upon the Rook, the 
Petra, and therefore a cosmic foimdation, flowed the many 
riwli — the allegorical channels conveying the faith de-rived 
from that cosmic foundation: and those who were nourished 
by that faith, could be termed Rormni. 

But, as I have already indicated, this ideological meaning 
of the term Romani had by no means spent all its force by the 
later Middle Ages, which in so many respects seems merely 
a long drawn-out continuation of late Roman times. It seems to 

^ One of my research pupils is actively engaged in working out this 
symbolism with particular reference to the structure of papal supre¬ 
macy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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me, however, that from the twelfth century onwards the an¬ 
cient-political and the medieval-religious conceptions live, so 
to speak, for a time side by side, and it may not always have 
been clear to individual writers in which sense they were using 
the term. To this must be added the ever increasing conscious¬ 
ness of individual nationhood which naturally played havoc 
with pure ideological conceptions. One might be inclined to 
say that when the term Romani shrinks again to a merely 
local designation, the truly Roman and hence medieval period 
begins to wane: the universalist trend that is so strongly 
impregnated upon this ideological or religious conception, 
visibly fades into the background. Nor should one forget the 
distance which thought had travelled from the late Roman 
times to, say, the fourteenth century: by this time the indu¬ 
bitably naturalistic and atomistic orientation of thought (engen¬ 
dered to a large extent by the revived and thoroughly absorbed 
Aristotle) entailed rapidly mounting difficulties in apprehending 
ways of thought which were utterly opposed to the ancient 
and therefore properly medieval modes of thinking. This pro¬ 
posed analysis undertaken against a wide background, may 
help to elucidate new aspects of familiar terminology, aspects 
which might prove helpful to the general historian and especially 
to the historian of early medieval Christianity. 
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Mvan^Qiov in the Sacramental Teaching 
of John of Damascus 

B. Anagnostopoulos, Istanbul, Halki 

As the title of this paper shows it is concerned with John of 
Damascus’ definition of the word Mixn'/jQuov in his Sacramental 
teaching. I must however explain that I have not confined 
myself to the examination of the word Mvoti^qujv solely in the 
Sacramental writings of John of Damascus, but I have care¬ 
fully studied and noted its special characteristics and its use 
in the whole range of his writings. In this paper I shall deal 
with two points: 

a) John of Damascus’ definition of the word Mvan^Quyv. 

b) How many Sacraments (i. e. Mvott^qui in the modem sense 
of the word) does John of Damascus refer to. 

It is not easy to define precisely how many acts or ceremonies 
of the Church are accepted as Sacraments Mvot/iqui by John 
of Damascus. To understand John of Damascus’ mind on this 
matter it is necessary that we should first discover what he 
means by the word Mvan/jQiov, It is important to notice that 
nowhere in his expositions either on the Sacraments to which 
he refers i. e. Holy Eucharist and Holy Baptism or in his other 
writings does he define what a Sacrament i. e. MvarrjQtjov is. 
At the time when he wrote the word Mvoxyiqujv was used in no 
precise technical sense. It had been used by several writers of 
the early centuries and by Fathers of the Church with various 
and dijSering connotations^. For some the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, was MxxnriQtov for others the Baptism of Christ, 
for many the word meant the Holy Eucharist, and other won¬ 
ders of the Christian Faith. John of Damascus who in every 
page that he ever wrote speaks of his respect, even veneration 

^ See the word MvarriQuuv Greek Lexicon, E. A. Sophocles p. 774. 
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for the teaching of the Fathers of the Church uses the word in 
a less particular sense to signify everything that is incomprehen¬ 
sible or inexplicable. This use of the word Mvcrci^Qiov is frequent 
in his writings. We have however to admit that John of Damas¬ 
cus did not use the word in the sense in which we use it to-day. 
For him MwxrrjQuyv is the name given to all those things which 
surpass reason and thought, all that is incomprehensible to us He 
uses the word in examining the Incarnation of the Son of God*, 

^ „aMg ydg xijv aomrjQlav elgydaaro, ndaa yQcup^ xal dnaw 

fivcTi/jQiov.** E.O.n. Ch. 90. PG. 94, 1170 A. 

„idei Tovg Tfjg delag obcovopUag (pvkaTreadai fidgrvQag nunoidrovg, iaojai- 
vovg xolg Sdveat xifiQweag^ d)g adtdmag xal thttigiTag Td>v delcav f^vaxrjglwv 
thtdoiavrag,^^ (A6yog elg xd dyiop Edppaxov. Ch. 33. PG. 96, 636 C.) 

yog xfj elx6vi xdfv ovgavlwv Xeixovgywvt xijv elx6va x&v deUop i^vaxrj- 
gloiv axiaieadai.** (Adyog Tlgdnog ngdg xoiig dtapdiXovxag xdg dylag Etxdvag. 

Ch. 16 PG. 94, 1244 C.) 

ydg xcg xaig yXukraaig xwv dvdgdmwv XaXfj xal xtav dyyihov' xdv ixg 
nlaxiv, maxe 6grj fiedundveiv, xal ndaav xijp yvwOiv, xal eldfi ndvxa xd fnvaxii- 
gia .,. dydnrjv Si fifi ixu* yiyovev,^* (Adyog elg xijP MexafAdgtpoxJW 

Ch. 10. PG. 96, 660 D. 661 A.) 

tyiiixijgid xe xal xeXevxala ngoatpdeyydfAevoi ^/iora, (ol dndaxo^t adv Ttavxl 
x(p xrjg ixxXrjalag nXrjgwfuxxi xfj fioxaglg, nagddvtp) ... toO nagdvxog plov x6 
^ewnop xal edndgounop SiayyMopxa, xal xdip fieXXdvxwv dyaddjv xd xexgvfn- 
fidva fivax^gia elg xodfjupavig dyovxa^^ 

(Adyog Aevxegog elg xi^v hSo^ov xolfirjaiv xrjg Geoxdxov Ch. 9. PG. 96, 736 B.) 

• ,,El Si Soxrjcei yiyovev (xd xov Kvglov aibfjui)^ (pevaxurfidg xal axrp^ xd xrjg 
olxopofilag /Avaxfjgiov.^* (E. O. 77. Ch. 72. PG. 94, 1100 B.) 

,,/iiya ydg dfJto^yovfihwg xd xrjg delag ohcovofdag fjivax^giov/* 

(Adyog elg xd dytov Edppaxov Ch, 1. PG. 96, 601B.) 

,,Tothro ydg xd dpojMi(deoxdxog) dnavxd fJivaxijgiovx^golxovofjUag awlaxrfoiv*^ 

(E, O. 77. Ch. 66. PG. 94, 1029 C). 

„xai fiegixdg doy/iozl^ovxeg ovalag xd xrjg ohcovofdag avyxdovai fivaxijgiov.'^ 

(IJegl Algiaecov Ch. 83. PG. 94, 744 B.) 

/iiv odv xd Sevxegop (SrjX, diavolag dvdaiXoa/ia al dvo h Xguncp cpdaeig) 
qxtvxaala xal tpevaxuTfidg xd xrjg olxovo/dag /ivaxijgiov.** 

(Tdfwg ngdg xdv 'Enlaxonov dfjdev Twdagalag xdv *Iaxo)plxrjv PG. 94, 1462.) 

9 ,laxiov ydg 6xi xivig x&v naxigcov xd xrjg xgdaecog Svofm ini xod xaxd Xgi- 
axdv fivaxrjglov odx iSiSavxo, x^ xaxd avvdeaiv (hcoaiv) dnavxeg,*^ 

(0iXoaoq>pcd KeqxiXoua Ch. 66. PG. 94, 664 A.) 

,,ol dytot narigeg xcp nagadBlypuui xod dvdgdmov ixgijcoaruo ini xov xaxd Xgi- 
axdv fivaxrjglov,*^ (IJegl Ewdixov 4>daeo)g Ij xaxd 'AxeqxiXcov PG. 96,120 D.) 

„xai d xd fidxata novijaag ^Icodwrjg d xgidelxrjg xd xrjg xomjg dgvodfjievoi aco- 
xrjglag fAvaxiligiov"* (Ilegl Algiaeojv PG. 94, 744 A.) 
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the Holy Trinity^, the Holy Eucharist*, the Death on the 
Cross* and the wonders on the life and the death of the Holy 
Virgin ^ 


^ ffBanxl^erai di o^x aMg XQtfC^ 9ca&dgcre(og ,.. dAA* tva 9cXi5afj xiff 
d/ux£T£av ... Iva t 6 rrjg TgidSog dnoxaXdipjj fAvaxi^QiovJ'^ 

(E.O.n. Ch. 82 . PG. 94, 1124 B.) 

tfivxev^ev xot^g xogvqxziovg xwv dnoaxdXcov ngoaXa/ipavexai fidgfwgag xrjg ohcel^ 
ag ddirjg xe xal ?jafmQiSxrjxog. Tgeig di x6p dgi^juSv, xfjg Tgiddog x6 amxdv ^Tte^i- 
tpalvojv fivaxi^Qiov/^ (Adyog elg xrjv MeTa/ji6Qq>oxnv PG. 96, 667 C.) 

* „iPioi Si adx&v xoivamjaai adxodg xwv /^vaxt^gieov Xdyovaip, el 

xfjg TULQovaCag xov nvevpiaxog cUa^rircog ala&a/vxai, yevopLivfjg xax* inelvrjv xfjp 
&gapr (Hegl Algiaeajv PG. 94, 736 A.) 

„xa2 PanxtC6fie&a dSaxC xe xal nvevfioxi xal SmMig xip xvgUp ipodfie&a, xwp 
fivaxrjQlcDV fierixovxeg, xal xfjg xov nvedfuxxog zdpiTog." 

{E, O. 77. Ch. 86. PG. 94,1133 B.) 

„o2 di ye fidaxai xal adxdmai xov Xdyov ol xdv xov x6a/Aov yvgov Ctoygi^av- 
xeg pKC&ffTal xov Eoyzfjgog xal ^eioi dndaxoXoi, ini x&v q>gixxwv xal dxgdvxcov xal 
^oxmouop pivaxrjgCcov par^pirjv notela^ai xwv nunwv xoifXTi&ivxcov i^ianiaav/* 
(hegl xwv iv nUrxei xexoipLtjpUvwv Ch. 3. PG. 96, 249 B.) 

* 9 fOdxadxdgdi ndhv MwDafjg ^Pdq>nalei xfjv ^dXaaaav ,... xal ^vaxol 0a- 

gad) xdv diwxovxa, xal crwCei xdv VagcnjA; inel xal 6 Xgundg d&avdxojaev piiv xdv 
^dvaxov, awCei di ndvxag xodg elg adxdv niaredovxag. Talg di xwv ixxdaeoi, 

xgincov /iiv xdv ^AfiaXi^, xgonauxpdgov di xdv 'lagafjX igyaCdpievog, xd adxd Tigoeft- 
ipaCvei xofj aoxrfjQog pLvaxriglovJ* 

(Adyog elg xd dyiov Edppaxov Ch. 26. PG. 96, 626 A.) 

„avxdg fiiv yog d *Iaadx T<j> Ttaxgl ngdg Seov dptvdg di x&v xe- 

gdrco/v h qnncp Eapix xaxexdpievog iyivexo atpdyiov' xal ylvexai xov dmkovv, xov 
xgtov xe xal xov *Iaadx fivaxijgiov, xdnog dXij&fjg Xgiaxov xov Geov 

{Adyog elg xd dywv Edppaxov Ibid. col. 624 C.) 

,A^vr xd dji* alwvog xexgv/Apiivov /ivaxi^gtov ixxaXdTsxexai. vvv xd xfjg 0eCag 
ohwvofJLlag xetpdXawv ixnegalvexai' vvv ^ xogwvlg xfjg to0 Oeov hiyovaagxcdaewg 
huxtdexai.** (Adyog elg xd dyiov Edppaxov Ch. 2. PG. 96, 601 C.) 

* tfOgaxe, fplJuoi Ge^ naxigeg xal ddeX^l xfjg Tiagodarjg ^fiigag xfjv. xdqiv, 
dgme xfjg vvv edqyrjfiovpiivTjg xd dyn^Xdv xal aepdafuov; od q>gixwdrj xd xadxrjg 
/ivaxijgia (xfjg nagdivov)/'^ (Adyog IJgwxog elg xfjv ivdofov xol/Atjaiv xfjg Geatdxov 

Ch. 4. PG. 96, 706 A.) 

„<iAA* el doxeif xlg aikrj, xal Tiddev, xal nwg X(p nagdvxi x^gta^Blaa pUg d&gov 
dndvxwv xwv xov Geov dcogtjfidTOJV dynjXdxegov dpta xal 7tgoaq>iXiffxegov didox(u» 
otav xe xf(v h xigde xip pUg diaxgipfjv TienoCrjxcu, xal oUov pivaxtjglwv fj(Uoxai, 
duilwpiev** (Ibid. 706 C.) 
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In the cajse of the Holy Eucharist he uses the word in its 
full sense. Just as in the Incarnation the conception of Christ 
in the Virgin’s womb and His birth, was something unexplained 
and mysterious so in the Holy Eucharist, the changing of the 
bread and wine into the very Body and Blood of Christ was 
something incomprehensible, mysterious. He used the word 
Mvax'fiqujv in the plural fwarrjQkov to mean the Holy 

Eucharist. Moreover it would be wrong to suppose that John’s 
use of the word iwottjqCcov in plural to denote the Holy Eucharist 
was nothing more than another instance of his use of the word 
to describe the great wonders of the Faith. In his use of it to 
denote the Holy Eucharist there are the beginnings of the 
precise limiting and particular connotations of a word that 
marks a technical term. 

For John of Damascus the Holy Eucharist is: &yia xal 
dxQavra fivarijQia i. e. Holy Sacraments. One might be lead 
by this to assume that John is using the word, as we do to day 
and he would go on to read into the words axodvccDv fivarrjglojv 
whatever it appears in John’s writings, all that through the 
centuries the Church has defined as Mvottiqui. 

But it is quite certain that by the words aylojv dxjqdvxcuv 
livarrjQkov John of Damascus does not signify anything less 
than the Holy Eucharist. The title of the treatise on the Holy 

„<J nXrjQdrv Tdv ovgccvdv xal ti)v yrjp, 6 o^QOvdq di yrj vnonddioVy 

e^t;xa>eor ivdiahri^, xijv yamiqa r^g ohulag doi^Xrjg inoii^oaxo, xal h aHfj to 
ndvToyp xaiv&iBQov dnoreXel fivar^giov. Gedg yaq (ov, div&Qomog yCvexai, tineg- 
qwcbg re xv^jaecog rlxTexai, ... fivarrjQlcov rdfv ihiig q>ija$v xal 

hvoiav' ,., tI Tothro rd fiiya negC ore, <5 legd tifjfVBQ xal naQ&htt fJivcri^Qiov,-** 

(Ibid. Ch. 8. col. 712 A.) 

„rC roCvw t 6 mgl ai rovro lAVCTi/jgiov dvofidaofiev; ^dvarov,’** 

(Ibid. Ch. 10. col. 710 A) 

tifterd di Tj)r rgkrjv ^fdgav ... nagdvreg ol dndaroloi,, ... ijvotfav xijv aogdv. 
xal t 6 lUv aojfia adzrjg rd navv/jtvriTOP oddafudg edgelv ^jdwij^rjoaPf /idva Si aikrjg 
rd hrdcpia xelfieva edgdvreg, ... ^(paXCaavro rijv aogdv, xal rd rov fnvartjglov 
rd ^vfML ixTtXayhreg, rovro fidvop elxov XoylZea&ai^ 

(Adyog AtdrBgog tig r^ hdokov xolpirjairV rfjgOeordxovCh. 18. PG. 96, 749 B.) 

,,elaiX^CDfiev ngoaxw^ovreg, xal yvcdpiev rov fivarrjglov rd fAw, (bg ^cu, 
d>g fJLBfABxedigunai, wg Ttgdg odgavdv etkrpnai*^ 

(Adyog Tglrog elg rijv hSo^ov KoCfjtrjaiv rf^g Qeordxov Ch. 6. PG. 96, 761 B.) 
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Eucharist is: dyimv xal dxQdvrcDv rov KvqIov lAvaxriQUov^. 

The use of the words &xQ6art(ov /mnrjQlcDv in the title is the 
only occasion on which the word appears in the whole treatise. 
It stands in the title as a definition of the subject matter of 
the whole book which is solely concerned with the Holy Eucharist. 
This usage rules out any idea that fwarriglcDv could 

mean as Eastern Orthodoxy does mean the whole Sacramental 
system as it is now in the acceptance and use of the Seven 
Sacraments. It should also be noted that the word Mvan^tov 
nowhere appears in this treatise ^Ilegl raw dylcuv xal dxQdvrcDv rov 
KvqIov MvarriQUw^^ The last two words are a definite reference 
to the Holy Eucharist as the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Since however John of Damascus nowhere mentions the 
definition of the Sacraments it is necessary to discover whether 
he refers to any definition given by the Church, and how many 
of the Sacraments accepted in his own time he refers to. 

Of the seven Sacraments Mvav^qia John of Damascus has 
written at length only two: The Holy Eucharist and the Holy 
Baptism. The other five ai^e not the subject of any of his works. 
References to some of them are incidental and brief and generally 
undefined and vague*. In contrast to this treatment the two 

^ This title is foimd in all the 32 MSS of the “Exposition of the Ortho¬ 
dox Faith’*. The eldest of these MSS now in the Biblioth^que Nationale 
is of the Xth and the beginning of Xlth Century. 

Apart from this writing this expression with the same meaning apx)ecurs 
once more in another of John of Damascus’ writings: 

„oi di ye /itxnai xal a^&tdTtiai tov ASyov oi rdv tov x6<x/aov yi^Qov Ctoygi^avreg 
fio&fjral To<} UartfjQog xal dndaroXoi, ini xCw q>Qocvwv xal dxQdvrwv xal 
Coxmouop pivarrjQloDV noiela'^ai rwr marwv xoi/jiri&ivTQjv 

(neql rwv h nlaret xexoiptTj/ihonv Ch. 3. PG. 96, 249 B.) 

* John of Damascus considers the anointing with oil as a part of the 
whole ceremony of Baptism. He says that through it Mem receives the 
mercy of God. „Td i^cuov fioTtrla/juxTi noQoXapiPaveTai iirpvov Tj)r yj^laiv ^/uop 
xal xQanoi^g igya^dfievov, xal xdv rov Geov ^fuv ijtayyeXXdfiepov did rov 
dylov Ttfed/iOTog 

{,y*'Exdoaig 'Oq^odd^ov IHareoig** Ch. 82. PG. 94, 1126 B.) 

,iXal &(X7ieQ ini tov Panrlafjuttog, ineidij i&og dv^Qdmoig iJdari lodea&ai xal 
iXaiq} iXaUy xal ddaxi Ti)r X^QW rov Ttvev/iarog xal inol- 

fjaev avrd Aovrpdr dvayew^ecog.** 

(,:Exdoaig Vo^odd^ov HUnecog^^ Ch. 86. PG. 94, 1141 B.) 
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Sacraments of the Holy Eucharist and Holy Baptism are 
studied and explained at length and in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that John regards them as blessed and sanctified 
ordinances necessary to salvation. But as I have already said 
it is important to note that nowhere in his exposition of these 
two Sacraments does he define what a Sacrament i. e. Mvaxiq- 
qujv is. He does not even once mention the word to denote 
either the Holy Eucharist or the Baptism^. 

In his writing on the Holy Baptism which is one of the two 
Sacraments i. e. MvarijQia considered in any of his writings 
and which together with the Holy Eucharist is examined in 
John of Damascus’ great treatise ^^^'ExdoaiiQ dxQtfiijQ vrjQ 
(Wfbv niareoK^^ we find him discussing Baptism without 
mentioning the word Mixrcfiqujv, He says that Holy Baptism 
is one of the supremely important acts of the Church^. The 

As it is shown from the above two passages Chrism with oil after 
the Baptism is an indispensable act. 

John of Damascus demands, as a necessity, that a preparation should 
be made before receiving the Holy Eucharist: „did fiexd jtavrdg tpdpov 
xal aweiSijaeiog xa&oQdg xal dStardocrov nlcrcewg nQoai}.^fiev ... Tifn/jamfiev 
Si a^d ndfffj xa&aQ&rifri, ywxixfj re xal 

(,:Exdoaig *Oq&od6iov HUnecog^^ Ch. 86. PG. 94, 1149 A.) 

One of the indispensable requirements for i>€u*taking of the Holy 
Eucharist is the cleansing of soul emd body. John does not say how one 
cem clean his body emd soul, before partaking of the Holy Euchcunst. 
It is difficult to decide whether or not he had in mind confession and 
repentance, as the mecms by which one purifies one’s conscience and 
prepares oneself to receive the Holy Sacraments. But it is certain that an 
act through which the cleansing of the soul emd body will be eu^complished 
must precede the peui^king of the Holy Eucheurist. 

^ In one only occasion John speaks about the Holy Eucheuist as 
Mvar^Qiov emd that is in his treatise on Heresies when he examines the 
sect of Baqaavowplxai. Since however his treatise on the Heresies is a 
complete tremscription of the works of Epiphemius, Theodoret of Cyrus 
emd Timothy the Presbyter this reference has no great significemce. 
John simply medses a tremscription without emy comments. ^Bagaccrowpi- 
Ttti... cefitScdiv ydq ngoan^iaai rotg dnd Atoaxdgov dfj&ev ngoaxofua^eiai, xal 
r(p 3 xq<p daxTfSXip iqKutrdfievoi ye^&ovrai rov dXevqov, xalrovr* danl fJivaxtjQlov 
dixovxai, Tigoaxofud^ 7c<t&6Xov fiij noioiifievoi. *EXdaavxeg ydg, cog elgrprai, xd 
Acoaxdqov xomovCag, ngoGxvdiaai xifv aeiddahv xct&dxi dcaiavri&elrj xaxd pgax^* 
xal Tothro adxoig danl xoivcovlag XeXdyurxai.^* (IJegl Algiaecov PG. 94, 766 B.) 

* „ot lAh ^elop pdmifffia o6 Sixorxai, o^fre xtjg ^eUxg xoirwvlag furixowjtv** 
{IleQl Algdcxecop Keep. 'Anoaxioxcu PG. 94, 111 A.) 
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same thing appears in those of John of Damascus’ writings 
which apart from the ^J'Exdoaig Ttjg ^OQ&odd^ov UCarecoQ'*, con¬ 
tain few references to Baptism. 

In his exposition on Baptism John is mainly concerned with 
two fundamental questions: a) The institution of Baptism, 
b) The conditions of a valid Baptism. 

The exposition of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is 
very fully and detailed. It begins with an examination of the 
Institution of the Sacrament and concludes with an exposition 
of the requirements necessary for a valid performance of the 
Bite. In it John gives a full accoimt of the common teaching 
of the imdivided Catholic Church about this Sacrament how it 
was instituted by her Founder Jesus Christ and how afterwards 
it was developed by Christ’s successors the Apostles and Fathers 
of the Church. Then he defines the Faith and Doctrine of the 
Church concerning this Sacrament against the attacks made 
by many which would have overthrown the fundamental beliefs 
of the Church as to the conditions of a valid performamce of 
the Eucharistic Rite. John who in every page of his writing 
speaks of his respect for the source of his teaching and always 
appreciates and rejoices in the living Tradition of the One 
Catholic Church in the sections of his works dealing with the 
Holy Eucharist, bases again his teaching on the Common teaching 
of the Church and on his predecessors’ teaching. It is however 
important to note that he does not make a full use of their 
Sacramental writings but confines hims elf to the examination 
of the Holy Eucharist and Holy Baptism without mentioning 
the word Mvari^QUjv. 

The exposition of only these two Sacraments does not neces¬ 
sarily imply that in the time of John of Damascus there were only 
these two Sacraments acceptedassuchby the Church of his time 
and by his predecessors^. Just as he left aside the examination 

^ John in his I Oration against those who attcusked the Holy Icons 
speaks about Sacraments which through orally tradition were given 
to us. In the 23rd Chapter of his I Oration he is discussing how the Eccle¬ 
siastical Tradition given to us by the Fathers of the Church has survived: 

„0^ fidvof yodfifuiai rijv iHxXrjataarix^ ^eafJto&eaUiv TsagiScMcav, dAAd xal 
dygdupoig ziai noQaSdaeai/* He then cites a passage from St. Basil’s 
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of other theological questions, as for example the Doctrine of 
the Church, he also did not examine any other of the Sacra¬ 
ments of the Church which are generally accepted to day. 

We have therefore to conclude that: a) John of Damascus 
does not give a precise definition of what Mvoxtiqujv is. 

b) He does not examine any other Sacrament except the 
Holy Eucharist and the Holy Baptism. 

c) He does not call these two Sacraments Mvotyiqui, but 
from his teaching we find that he recognizes both as indispensable 
for Man’s salvation and as Holy Rites instituted by Christ. 
These characteristics show that although he does not use the 
word MixnriQUjv to define the Holy Eucharist and Holy Baptism 
he gives them the same value as the Church to day. 

treatise to Amphilochius, concerning the Holy Spirit to show that 
St. Basil taught us to remain faithful in what we received from the old 
Tradition which was either written or survived orally, and continues: 

j,7Mep ydg lafiCP rdv Kgavlov xdnov rdv dyiov, rd fivfjfui rfjg ^(or\q; Oi5 ncudeg 
nagd nargdg dygagpoog nageiXryp&teg ;... Ud&ev x6 rglg pamCCeiv; Ild^sv rd xai^ 
dvarokdg Ud&ev 1 } Td>r fAvartjQlcDV TtagdSoaig;*^ 

{Adyog Ugwrogngdgrodg diapdXXovrag rag dylag elxdvag Ch. 23. PG. 94,1266C.) 

It is however difdcidt to define whether John of Damascus had in 
mind a Sacramental system accepted as such through oral Tradition 
by the Church or whether he used the word in the plural to mean the 
Holy Eucharist or the great wonders of the Faith. Lequien emd Migne 
translated the above expression as follows: „Unde Sacramentorvm insti- 
hUzof** without making any comments. 
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The Notion of Nature in St Augustine 

Ch. Boybb S. J., Rome 

The word “nature” can be understood in very diiSerent 
senses. It can mean the aggregate of things, either with the 
exception of the Creator, as when we say “God is the author 
of nature”, or even with God included. In a lecture given at 
Keble College the Revd T. A. Lacey showed that St. Augustine 
used “nature” (rerum natura) or “the order of natures” (ordo 
ruUurarum) to denote everything that exists. Thus, the will 
acts badly when it acts against the order of natures, which 
extends from the highest degree of being to the lowest ideo 
male, quia contra ordinem naturarum, ah eo quod mmma est 
ad id quod minus est (De civitate Dei 1. 12, c. 8; PL 41, 365). 
(T. A. Lacey, M. A., Nature, Miracle and Sin: A Study of St. 
Augustine's Conception of the Natural Order, London, 1916, p. 30.) 

But we speak also of the “nature” of a single being, a man, 
an animal, a plant, or a stone. Sometimes we denote in this 
way some characteristic which is clearly accidental, as when 
we say of someone “It’s his nature to make jokes”. More often 
we wish to indicate a set of characteristics which are deep and 
permanent, without committing ourselves as regards the onto¬ 
logical foundations of these characteristics. But there is a stricter 
sense, that of a determined and immutable essence, orientated 
towards its proper end and enjoying a definite activity; it is 
in this sense that the concept of nature acquires an importance 
of the first order in theological problems. Indeed, if we deny 
that such natures exist we can, for example, hardly know any¬ 
thing about the human nature of Christ except what Scripture 
states explicitly; no deduction from what the experience of 
men reveals to us will be possible, for we could think that 
Christ was man without being man as we are. Or consider 
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original sin and its consequences. Whether we affirm or deny 
that our nature is corrupt, our opinion has no meaning unless 
human nature itself has a definite essence and properties, 
above which we must speak of supemature and beneath which 
is a state of corruption. In particular, the supernatural, if it 
is not a chimera, requires as its correlative a ‘^natural” which 
is clearly defined. Lastly, with the supernatural is associated 
the miraculous, which also is conceivable only if there exist 
natures in the strict sense. Indeed, if you remove from the 
activity of natures their proper distinctness and their inviolable 
boundaries, you can no longer affirm that the intervention of 
God is needed to account for any fact at all, however marvellous 
and however strange to our ordinary experience it may be. In 
short, no theology seems to be possible unless the notion of nature, 
in the strict sense which we have given it, applies objectively. 

Now, the doubt has been raised whether St Augustine ever 
possessed this notion, and we must admit that some of the 
reasons urged are rather impressive. There are, we are told, 
three series of texts which seem to establish that the great 
Doctor knew nothing of an intrinsic consistency of natures. 
In the first place, he frequently understands by human nature 
the state in which Adam was created. To explain why he had 
written in one of his works that by nature no soul is evil, he goes 
so far as to say: ReajKmdemua naiuram in his verbis meis me 
intelligi voluisse iUam, quae proprie naiura dicitur^ in qua sine 
vitio creati sumus {Retractationes, 1.1, c. 16, n. 6, PL 32, 610). 
Is this not to confuse that which is of the essence and that 
which is a gratuitous gift which may be lost; to confuse ontology 
and history? Furthermore, he declares that natures are what 
God wills them to be. He writes: Id erit cuique rei naturale 
quod ipse fecerit {Contra Faustum, 1. 26, PL 42, 480). And 
again: Qaomodo esi contra naturam quod Dei fit voluntate, 
cum voluntas tanti utique Conditoris conditae rei cuiusque natura 
sit (De Civitate Dei, 1. 21, c. 8, n. 2, PL 41, 721). Is this not an 
anticipation of the Cartesian conception which derives essence 
from a free act of the divine will? Lastly, he sees no difference 
between ordinary everyday phenomena and the most astoun- 
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ding miracles, and this indeed seems to throw down the barriers 
that safeguarded the individual possessions of each nature. 

On the other hand, is it really likely that a theologian as 
profound as St Augustine was ignorant of a notion which is so 
necessary for the exposition of Christian dogma? It is worth 
while looking more closely and considering all the texts (for 
there are others than the above) to see whether there is a sense 
which can satisfy them all. 

I must first point out that it is certainly an exaggeration 
to assert that St Augustine is purely and simply ignorant of the 
notion of nature in the strictest sense. There is at least one case 
in which he shows himself to be acquainted with a nature which 
cannot be other than it is and whose activity, even when it is 
free, foUows intangible laws. This is the divine nature, which is 
absolutely and infinitely distant from created natures, to which 
alone belongs the fulness of being, and from which alone radiate 
goodness and justice, in such a way that, in spite of the weakness 
of our understanding, we can say, in many respects, what this 
nature is not and what it cannot in any way will to do. 

Here is one text among a thousand: Omnino enim Dei easerUia, 
qua est, nihil mtUabile habet, nec in aetemitate, nec in veritatCy 
nec in voluntate; quia aetema ibi eat veritaa, aetema charitaa; 
et vera ibi eat charitaa, vera aetemitaa; et chara ibi eat aetemitaa, 
chara veritaa (De Trinitate, 1. 4, n. 1, proem., PL 42, 887). 
Neither change, nor error, nor disorder can be found in the divine 
nature, which is thus a necessary and immutable essence. 

For this very reason, created natures have at least this im¬ 
passable limitation, that they cannot attain the divine attri¬ 
butes. Their difference from divinity is sharp and definitive. 
And it is certain also that there are constitutive differences 
between them, which arise out of their essence and their end, 
and which are the basis of the laws of their activity. There are 
degrees of perfection between them, which are degrees of being. 
According to their nature things have more or less of being. 
There is a ladder of beings; God is at the top, and below are the 
various natures, arranged in accordance as they are greater or 
less. Cum enim Deua aumma eaaentia ait, hoc eat aumme ait. 
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et idea immutabilia ait: rebus quaa ex nihUo creavity ease dedity 
aed non summe eaaCy aicut ipae eat; et aliis dedit ease ampliuSy 
aliia minus; atque ita naturaa esaentiarum gradibus ordinavit 
(De civitate Deiy 1. 12, c. 2, PL 41, 360). 

We must not forget that Augustine was a Platonist. He 
attributed an immense importance to the doctrine of Ideas. 
Without it, he writes, no one can call himself a philosopher: 
tanta in eia via conatituitur ut nisi his inteUectis sapiens ease nemo 
poaait (De divinia quaestionibua LXXXIIIy q. 46, n. 1, PL 40, 29). 
The ideas of things live in the divine intelligence without lessening 
its unity and simplicity; they are the exemplars after which the 
various beings have been made. Neque enim muUaey aed una 
aapientia eat, in qua sunt immensi quidam atque infiniti thesauri 
return intelligibiliumy in quibus sunt omnes invisibiles atque 
incommutabiUs rationes rerumy etiam visibilium et mutabiliumy 
quae per ipsam factae sunt (De civitate Deiy 1. 11, c. 10, PL 41, 
327). Natures whose being is governed by these immutable 
exemplars are necessarily determinate and permanent essences. 

The Creator has made individuals; he had therefore the idea 
of each of them. But he had also the idea of the specific nature 
which is fomid in several individuals and which gives the same 
name to them all. When he created man, he could not contem¬ 
plate only the ideas of individual men, but also contemplated 
the idea of the human species. (Epist. 14, n. 4, PL 33, 80; CSEL 
34, 34). Again, man, who is made in accordance with this notion, 
has a fixed definition: animal rationalCy that is to say, one to 
whom reason belongs by nature, cui natura inest ratio (Sermo 
43, c. 3, n. 4, PL 38, 266). Between individual men there is not 
only a resemblance of natures which might themselves be di¬ 
verse; there is one nature which is common to all and which 
we can attribute to each one: Abraham quippe et Isaac et 
Jacob commune, habent id quod eat hxmo\ and that is why we 
can say that they are three men: itaque dicuntur trea homines 
(De TrinitatSy 1. 7, c. 4, n. 7, PL 42, 940). 

When he adopts this standpoint Augustine does not include 
in nature everything that was given to it at the beginning, but 
only that without which it would lose claim to its name. 
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The angels were created with the gift of grace; but since 
they can be angels without having grace, Augustine distin¬ 
guishes what belongs to them by nature from what God added 
to it: simvl eis condens naturam et largiens gratiam (De civitate 
Dei, 1. 12, c. 9, n. 2, PL 41, 357; CSEL 40, 1 p. 580, 1. 18). 

It is thus in a different sense that in other places he gives 
the name of nature to the original state of beings. We cannot 
say that he confuses this “historicar* nature with the specific 
nature strictly so called. 

Prom the clearly determinate constitution of natures there 
follows their activity, which is equally specific and ordered 
to its proper end. They defend, as their property, the being 
which constitutes them; they find in it their beauty, goodness 
and peace: Naturae igitur omnes, quoniam sunt et ideo habent 
modum suum, speciem stuam et quamdam secum pacem suam, 
profecU) bonae sunt. Et cum ibi sunt, ubi esse per naturae ordinem 
debent, qwintum acceperunt, suum esse custodiunt, (De civitate 
Dei, 1. 12, c. 5; PL 41, 352; CSEL 40, 1, p. 572). 

As for their activity, it too is governed by their degrees of 
being; every nature has its own motion, which the Creator can 
of course arrest or modify but which, except in the case of a 
miracle, he allows them to exercise freely. Sic itaque administrat 
(Deus) omnia quae creavit ut etiam ipsa proprios exercere et agere 
motus sinat (De civitate Dei, 1. 7, c. 30; PL 41, 220; CSEL 40, 1, 
p. 346 11. 20—21). 

Julian of Eclanum gave the Bishop of Hippo an opportunity 
of explaining this doctrine. How, he objected, could the sin of 
Adam be transmitted, since it is a quality, and a quality can 
exist only in the subject which bears it? He invoked Aristotle 
in his support. Augustine replies that no doubt a quality of one 
subject does not emigrate to another, and this is what Aristotle 
meant; but, while remaining in its own subject, it can have an 
action which communicates to another subject a quality of the 
same species. Thus, for example, the colour of parents is commu¬ 
nicated to their children. Every nature has its own action and 
produces its own effects. In the government of the universe God 
allows those laws to act which he has given to the activity of 
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beings: Neque enim Deus, concludes Augustine, ita naturas creaty 
ut leges auferat quas dedit motibus uniuscuiusque ncUurae {Contra 
Ivlianumy 1. 6, c. 14, n. 51, PL 44, 813). 

If we wish to enter fully into the thought of Augustine and to 
understand how, on the one hand, as we have seen, he stresses 
the consistency of natures, based upon the immutability of the 
divine ideas, and how, on the other hand, he sometimes seems to 
suspend the essences from the divine free-will, we must consider 
his doctrine of creation. 

For exegetical reasons, and perhaps also under the influence 
of some Plotinian or Stoic philosophy, Augustine comes to think 
of creation as being accomplished as a whole in one instant. 
It is true that all creation did not exist at this flrst moment in its 
proper and perfect form; but it was all there, either as realised 
in its actual existence or else as contained virtually in its causes, 
as in a seed. This is the theory of rationed seminales. Now these 
rationes are of two sorts. Some are hidden in the beings already 
formed; they appear at their proper dates as the ages roll on, 
in accordance with perfectly definite laws. Thus is established 
the ordinary course of nature. The ratio seminalis of a plant, 
for example, leads in the course of time to a seed in the strict 
sense, from which their subsequently arises an individual of a 
determinate species. The species is in accordance with the seed, 
and the seed is in accordance with the raiio seminalis. This 
determinism is rigid: Unde fit ut de grano triciti non nascalur 
faba'' (De genesis ad litteramy 1. 9, c. 17, n. 32; PL 34, 406; 
CSEL XXVIII, p. 291, 1. 18). God allows this movement of 
natures to deploy itself, as it results from the primary constitution 
of the world. 

There are, however, other rationes which God has not inserted 
in the universe, but which he has reserved in his power in order 
to introduce them at a definite point into the natural course of 
things and to obtain an effect which the natural course could 
not have produced. These extraordinary causes are not opposed 
to the ordinary causes; they are different from them. They do 
not change the natures; they guide or supplement them. This is 
what Augustine means when he assures us that God does nothing 
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against nature, but only against the ordinary course of nature 
(Cf. Contra Faustumy 1. 26, c. 3; PL 42, 480). autem non 
omnts cavsas in creatura primitua condita praefixity sed aliguas 
in sua voluntcUe servavity non sunt quidem illae quas in sua voluntate 
servavit ex istarum quas creavit necessitate pendentes: non tamen 
possunt esse contrariae quas in sua voluntate servavit illis quas sua 
voluntate instituit (De genesi ad litteraniy 1. 6, c. 18, n. 29 ; 
PL 34, 361; CSEL XXVIII, p. 192). 

To take an example, Augustine thinks it more likely than 
not that Adam’s body was formed in the adult condition. There 
were two possible ways of producing this effect. Either God wrote 
into the prime creation the causes of this formation, in such 
a way that, as a necessary consequence and without any other 
divine intervention, the working of these causes produced the 
adult body of the first man, or else God did not write into things 
at the beginning all the causes of this formation but reserved to 
himself the right to intervene later on and to add fresh causes in 
such a way as to make this same body of a fully made man appear. 
In acting in this second way, the latter causes would not enter 
into conflict with the former, but would simply associate them¬ 
selves with them and complete them. The former would allow 
the latter to insert themselves into the fabric of the world’s 
history and produce in it their own effects. 

Such a conception not only does not diminish in any way 
the existence of firmly determinate natures and the certainty of 
the proper effects of their activity; it is also designed to be their 
safeguard. If things are left to their constitutive being and to 
the motions which derive from it, they will always produce 
the same effects. For something new to appear outside this 
determinism Gk)d himself must intervene and posit causes 
proportionate to the new effect. 

Nevertheless, he can intervene. And so it is that Augustine’s 
Conception shows itself to be fully adapted to explaining the 
miraculous and the supernatural in the strict sense. We shall 
now go on to see this. 

When we think of a miracle, we envisage it especially as 
the sign of a special divine intervention. If it is brought about 
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in support of a doctrine or to authorise a divine messenger, 
it is, as it were, a witness borne by Grod to this doctrine or 
this message. For this it is necessary that the powers of nature, 
left to themselves, cannot produce it. In the multiplication of 
the loaves which Jesus brought about to feed the crowds which 
followed him we recognise an occurrence which ordinary laws 
could not produce and which in consequence requires the action 
of a higher cause; and we thereby understand that this cause 
is on the side of Christ and authenticates his mission. 

Now all this is found quite clearly in the theory of Augustine. 
The nature of the five loaves and the two fishes is such that they 
cannot be distributed among four thousand persons and leave 
seven baskets over. God has therefore posited another cause 
which is proportionate to this effect; and he has manifested 
that he is with Christ. Augustine knows as well as anyone what 
is the role of miracles in apologetics. (Cf. De civitate Dei, 1. 22, 
c. 8, PL 41, 760ss.). 

However, St Augustine sees something else in a miracle as 
weU. Apart from its value as a sign, a miracle has other uses 
which Augustine stresses precisely because people only too 
often overlook them. A miracle is a marvellous, astonishing 
and wonderful thing indeed; but the holy Bishop does not wish 
to stop here. In the first place, it is not more wonderful than 
what happens every day in nature; it is perhaps less. Does 
not he who once fed a few thousand man by a miracle feed all 
men every day? Does not he who changed into wine the water 
at Cana change the rain that falls from heaven into the juice 
of the vine every year? Let miracles then be made the occasion 
for wonder at the everyday work of God in the universe. Be¬ 
cause familiarity has blunted the perception of men who see 
God’s works in nature without ever thinking of praising him, 
the Creator has reserved to himself a small number of unusual 
works in order to wake them from their sleep. Servavit sibi — 
these are the rationes which are held in reserve in the divine will 
and which, as we have seen, do not destroy but complete or 
supplement natures. But what a mistake it is if we only wonder 
at miracles! (Cf. In loannis evangelium tr. 8.) 
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Furthermore, Christ’s miracles were performed not only to 
astonish us, nor even to give authority to the Gospel message, 
but also to instruct us. They have a spiritual sense, on which 
our faith should feed. We must not then stop short at the mar¬ 
vellous. Christ’s intention goes beyond that. Neque enim 
ianlum miracida propter miractda faciebat; sed ut ilia quae faciebat 
mira essent videntibus, vera easent inteUigentibua (Sermo 98, c. 3, 
n. 3; PL 38, 592). Again, Augustine seeks at lenght in his ser¬ 
mons this deep meaning of the miracles. This teaching function 
is not, of course, reserved to miracles; but because Augustine 
expounds in miracles those properties which they share with 
other divine or human actions we must not conclude that he 
does not discern what is peculiar to miracles alone, namely 
their value as signs, which presupposes a precise idea of natures. 

I think that the foregoing considerations throw light upon 
a more delicate and at the same time very important question 
which Augustine may not himself have asked explicitly, but 
which his interpreters have answered in different ways. Did he 
admit the existence of a supernatural order? For those who do 
not find in Augustine a firm notion of nature, the answer is in 
the negative. In my opinion, however, the question remains 
to be answered. We can pin-point it in the following way: Is 
the vision of God, which Augustine puts forward constantly 
as the last end of the hope of man and as the reward of a life 
passed in righteousness, of a supernatural order or not? We must 
further divide up the problem: Is human nature, left to itself, 
able to win this vision^ and, if it is not able, is God bound, by his 
justice or his wisdom, to grant the vision to it? 

On the first point, no controversy is possible. According 
to the Doctor of Hippo, our nature is certainly capable of re¬ 
ceiving the vision of the divine essence; but it cannot receive it, 
and still less procure it, by its own powers. Since original sin 
has come in we are saved only by grace. The grace which saves 
the sinner belongs to the order of causes which God has not 
inserted into nature but has reserved in the secret of his power 
{De geneai ad litteramj 1, 9, c. 18, n. 34). But even an innocent 
nature, like that of the angels, or like that of the first man 
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before the Fall, must receive from Grod that constant goodwill 
of which the beatific vision will be the crown. Together with 
their nature Grod gave the angels grace: condens naturam 
et largiens gratiam (De civitate Deiy 1. 12, c. 9, n. 2), as he gave 
to Adam the help without which he could not have persevered. 
Sine qtu) per liberum arbitrium perseverare non posset (De 
correptione et gratia, c. 12, n. 34; PL 44, 937). 

The second point remains. Was Grod bound to give the vision 
of his essence to those intelligent creatures whom he had made 
capable of receiving it? So far as I know, Augustine does not give 
an explicit answer to this question; but it appears from his ideas 
as a whole that he upheld God’s freedom in this matter. Here 
are my reasons for this interpretation. 

In the first place, Augustine speaks of man’s destination 
for the vision of God in the same way as other Fathers do who, 
as is commonly held, recognise its supernatural character. We 
are concerned with a divine filiation which is an adoption; 
and it is of the nature of adoption to be free. (Cf. Contra Faustum, 
1. 3, c. 3, PL 42, 216—216; De peccatorum meritis, 1. 2, c. 8, 
n. 10; PL 44, 167—168) etc. 

Again, human nature, even if it is left without the vision 
of Grod, can possess great goods, and among these a love and a 
knowledge of God which are themselves very precious. We 
can apply to this what Augustine made clear with regard to the 
gift of integrity made to Adam, in virtue of which Adam was 
spared the troubles of concupiscence. The holy Bishop main¬ 
tained to the end that Grod was free to give or to withhold this 
gift; even if the gift was refused to man in his innocency, man 
ought still to praise God, from whom he would have received 
nothing but good. (Retractiones, 1. 1, c. 9, n. 6: qvximvis igno- 
rantia et difficuUas, etiamsi essent hominis primordia naturalia, 
nec sic culpandus, sed laudand%LS esset Deus PL 32, 698). 

Furthermore, the whole order of grace belongs to a mystery 
which the Apostle declares is hidden in God. The order of nature 
is such as to render the order of grace possible, but it does not 
demand it, just as (the comparison is Augustine’s own) the first 
institution of nature involved that human nature should have 
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two sexes, but in no way required that the woman should be 
drawn from the side of Adam as he slept; it merely left it possible: 
tantum hoc habuit^ quia et sic fieri posset ... Quid autem fieret, ut 
omnino aliud futurum non esset, absconditum erat in Deo (De 
genesi ad litteram, 1. 9, c. 18, n. 34; PL 34, 407). 

Finally, the descriptions which Augustine gives of the beatific 
vision are such that we can only conceive it as the freest of all 
froe gifts. It is sufficient to transcribe these sentences from the 
twelfth book of De Oenesi ad litteram: ‘‘There is seen the bright¬ 
ness of the Lord, not through the medium of a vision, whether 
corporeal, as on Mount Sinai, or spiritual, as was seen by Isaiah 
or by John in the Apocalypse, not through images but by its 
essence {per speciem)^ in so far as the human mind can grasp 
it, under the grace of Grod, who assumes the mind to himself, 
so that God speaks mouth to mouth to the man whom he has 
made worthy of such a conversation, not by the mouth of the 
body but of the mind‘‘ (c. 26, n. 54; PL 34, 476). Who could 
maintain that God cannot create an intelligent nature without 
being obliged to grant it so intimate an intercourse? 

This is a blessing as desirable as we could wish, but it 
is the free gift of a Creator who has deigned to make 
himself our Father: such is the beatific vision according to 
St Augustine. 

We can see how great a share pertains to the divine will in 
the constitution and the history of natures. From among all the 
possible participations of his ideas God chooses those which he 
wills to realise; they exist only because he wills that they shall 
exist. There are even natures which can exist in several states 
at the pleasure of the divine will, such is the richness of their 
essence. One of these is the human soul, which was created with 
an adornment of gifts which might, without any injustice, have 
been withheld from it: Quid enim indignum si etiam sic voluit 
Creator ostendere usque adeo excellere creaturis corporeis animae 
dignitatem, uiab eo gradu possit esse ortus alterius, ad quern alterius 
perductus est occasus? (De libero arbitrio, 1.3, c. 20, n. 56, PL 32, 
1298). Furthermore, the determinism of the initial causes in no 
way binds the divine will, which can intervene when it sees 
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fit in order to bring about effects which exceed the powers 
of the prime creation. 

Thus Augustine was able to say, without any contradiction, 
that the will of Grod determines the nature of ever 3 rthing. It 
cannot however do this without the light of the intellect, for 
there are things that God cannot do and cannot will to do. 
This is not a lack of power, but the opposite: non deficienter 
non potest, aed potenter (Contra aemumem Arianorum, c. 14; 
PL 42, 694). 

I have, in making this study, deliberately taken account 
of all the texts which bear upon my subject. The doctrine which 
results from this is coherent in itself and does not confiict with 
other Augustinian doctrines. We can, in my opinion, conclude 
that the notion of nature in St Augustine is more precise and 
more consistent than one might think if one paid attention 
only to a few isolated texts. 

(Translated by E. L. Mascall) 
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La doctrine sur le Saint-Esprit dans le ^Thesaurus* 
de saint Cyrille d^Alexandrie 

N. Charlier C. SS. R., Beauplateau 

La place occup^e par la doctrine sur le Saint-Esprit dans le 
Thesaurus est fort restreinte: deux chapitres seulement sur 
trente-cinq, les chapitres XXXIII et XXXIV k quoi il faut 
ajouter une quarantaine de braves mentions dans le reste de 
Touvrage^. 

Dans ces deux chapitres, Cyrille se propose de d^montrer, 
centre des adversaires dont il ne precise pas T identity, la divinity 
r6elle du Saint-Esprit. Notre but n’est pas de r^sumer son argu¬ 
mentation, oil les redites ne manquent pas, ni d* examiner sa 
fa^on de pr^enter les preuves, dans lesquelles les citations 
scripturaires jouent un r61e de premier plan*. Ce que nous avons 
voulu ici, c’est essayer simplement de reconstituer, d’aprfes les 
indices qu’il nous en donne au cours de son expose, Tid^e que 
Cyrille se fait de T Esprit-Saint, de sa nature, de ses rapports 
avec le P6re et le Fils, de son activity dans les creatures, sp^ciale- 
ment dans les hommes, et des consequences que cela entraine 
en nous. 


1 PG LXXV, 565 B—617 B. — Tous les textes employes se trouvant 
dans ce volume, nous nous contenterons desormais de renvoyer k la 
colonne. 

* Nous avons relev6 les passages suivants: 12 A, 25 B, 81B, 164D— 
165A, 173C—176D, 185D, 192CD, 204D—205A, 205B, 216D, 225C, 
225D—228 B, 228 D—229 A, 232 A, 232 C—233 A, 308 C, 309 C, 320 BC, 
328A, 332A, 333D, 341 C, 352CD, 369D—372B, 432D, 433D, 480BC, 
492 A, 500 B, 504 D, 508 BD, 521 AB, 528 BC, 536 CD, 540 CD, 561 D— 
564 A et 565 A. 

• Sur les precedes d’cirgumentation cyrilliens, voir J. Li6baert, La 
doctrine christologique de saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie avant la querelle 
neetorienne, Lille, 1951, p. 35—43 et N. Chcurlier, Le < Thesaurus de Tri- 
nitatef de saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie. Questions de critique litt6raire, 
dans Revue d’histoire ecol4eiastique, t. XLV, 1950, p. 25—81. 
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Le Saint-Esprit n’est pas une creature; il n’est ni inf^rieur k 
r essence divine, ni s^par6 d’elle^, ni stranger {dXMrQtov, 
djte^evcofievov) & la nature ou k Tessence (ereQooiknov) de 
Dieu, du Verbe ou du Sauveur^. II ne subsiste pas du dehors 
(609 A), il n’est pas engendr^*, mais il est Dieu, en Dieu et de 
Dieu par nature^, pour ainsi dire, essentiellement enfonc6 en 
lui®, subsistant r^ellement et personnellement® de 1’essence ou 
de la nature divine, du Pfere ou du Fils’, uni k la divine essence 
par ridentity de nature®, consubstantiel k Dieu®. Il est puissance 
et r6alit4 sanctifiante^®, operation naturelle, vivante, essentielle 
et immanente, qui procfede sans separation de 1’essence supreme, 
incomprehensible et divine qualite subsistante, pourrait-on 

^ "DcmsQ rd Ilvevfia x6 dyiov fisgta/jidv ihiofidvei neql xijv o^lat .. . 
(81 B); IKbq iarai 6fjXov, (bg ov dubgiarai (rd Ilvevfm rd dyiov) rfjg o^lag 
rfjg ^e(ag, dAA* a&crjg qwaixwg iKTtefindfisvov, 6^.rjv ixei rov IlatQdg xai tov 
Y iov rijv ivigyeiav; (681 B). Nous ne citerons que les principaux textes 
qui concement la nature du Saint-Esprit; pour le reste, nous ne don- 
nerons que des r6f6rences. 

* 668 C, 677 A, 680 A, 681 C, 692 A. 

® L*affirmation n’est pas explicite, mais est d^duite d’lm raisonne- 
ment ex absurdo: El to xrUrfM xovro xai yiwrjfux, xxlofAa Si, wg q>aat, x6 
UvevfMi, SfjXov &zt, xai yiwrjfia. *v4AA* el fiiv IJaxqdg, ovxixi iwvoyeviig 6 Yi6g. 
El Se Yiov, iaxai Yidg Yiov, eineg xd xxiafia xomo xai yiwTjfM xvyxdvei 
(309 C). On peut voir un raisonnement quasi identique en 308 C. 

^ 608 C, 666 D, 676 B, 616 B. 

® T6 {iiv ydg iaxi qwcuccog iwndtQxov aSxcp, xai ovauoSmg ifmenrjydg, Iv’ 
oikwg eincDfisv, xai djMQlaxwg aSxov itQoXdv (666 C). 

• . . . *AAA’ oikoyg ^(ofiivov, el xai iaxiv iSioavaxaxov, wg avrv6 xe SnaQx^^"^ 
iv YUp, xai Yldv iv avx(p, did xipf xfjg ovaiag xavxdxrjxa (668 C). 

’ 686 A, 608 B, 612 B. 

* . . . (poQovv Si TidXiv iv iavx^ x6v noirjfvrjv Sid xfjg (pvaecog xavncdirfta, xai 
x6 xfjg oSaiwSovg noi&ttftog dnagdiXlaxTov (669 B); ... xai voelv 5xi Sfj xag- 
Ttdg xig wcTieQ icxi xfjg ^eUig ovaiag, iv avrvfj xe Sv xaii^ avx^g dfieglaxwg xe xai 
dxcoglaxcog Ttgoaegxdfievov, xai i^(opivov xard xfiv xavx&xrjxaxfjg(pvaecog (684 A). 
Voir aussi 668 C, cit6 dems la note 6. 

• ... Ttcog dv evXdycog djsoxifivoixo xfjg npdg Seov o/wovaidxrjxog; (613 A). 

OSx dga ix fiexoxfjZt oSSi ix aw^iaecog dyiov, dAA’ oSala xai (pvaig dyia- 

axtxfi xai xfjg xov 0eov xaillavpdg ^edxrjxog, Iv' odxcog einoo, noidxrjg, coaneg oSv xai 
6 ykvxaafidg xov piihxog, fj xai i^ dvdovg evcoSla (696 A); Afrxfjv ydg ixelvtjv 
xf(v ix IlaxQSg (pvatxcog xgotdvaav SSvapiiv dyiatnixfjv xfjv xoig dxeXiai x6 xiXeiov 
nagexopiivfiv, (papiiv elvai x6 IJvevpia xd dyiov (697 A). 

^^ . . . oSx dkXdxgiov dga xfjg ^elag ovaiag iaxlv, dAA* <hg ivigyeia tpvaocfi xe 
xai oSaubSrjg xai iwndaxaxog, if axrcfjg ngoXof^a xai iv avxfj fxivovaa ndvxa 
igydCerai xd xov Geov (680 A); ... odx dXhhgiov xfjg oSalag xov Yiov xd 
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dire, de la divinitd du P6re et du Fils, de la seigneurie de Dieu 
sur toutes choses^, fruit naturel de Dieu^, participation relative 
& Fessence supreme®. 

Honors comme Dieu par les divines Ecritures (692 C), il 
Te 9 oit et porte rdellement en lui-m6me tout ce qui est propre et 
particulier k Fessence divine^, possddant toute la puissance 
et toute la force du Pfere et du Fils®, la dignitd qui convient 
au Seigneur ou k Dieu (669 C, 600 AB). II est appel4 bon (686 D), 
il connait le jour du jugement (369 D—372 B), il scrute et connait 
les profondeurs de Dieu®, si bien que les my stores de Dieu sont 
appel^s spirituels {Ttvevfxaxixd) (689 A). 

Sa saintetd n’est pas le produit d’une participation (693 AD, 
697 C) ou d’une composition (693 D—696 A), comme il arrive 
chez les creatures; elle n’est pas en lui une fonction accidentelle, 
dont il pourrait, k la rigueur, 6tre privd; mais elle constitue son 
essence meme (696 A—697 A). 

L’expression ix Geov ne doit pas s’entendre de la meme 
mani^re lorsqu’il s’agit de lui ou des creatures: employee au 
sens propre au sujet de FEspiit-Saint, elle Fest par catachr^ 
pour signifier que Dieu est F auteur des creatures (666 C—668 A, 
668 D—669 B). 

Esprit de Dieu et Esprit du Christ ou du Fils’, le Saint-Esprit 
est Fimage inalterable du Fils, comme le Fils Fest du Pfere 

nvevfui t 6 dyiov. MAA’ iv avrcj) xai avxov, xal wctuq ivigyeid rig tfvaoc^ ndana 
dwafiivT] 7i},rjoovv 5aa xai PovXsrai (581 C); ... rfjg ^elag ihcdgxov oMag 
irigyeia <pvauc^ re xai ^dkra xai hvmdaxaxog ... (696 C); ... hiqytid rig 
gwaixij xai xai W o{k(ogehta)fjiev,7ioi6Ti]gTfjg^e(hriTogrov Ylov rd HveUfia 

t 6 &yi6v icniv (604 AB); ... xriardv rd IIvevfMi rj noirjxdv, dAA* ix rrjg 
dneQivoijrov xai ^elag ovalag, wg Svvafug avrfjg xai ivigyeta tpvatxi^ (608 C). 
Voir aussi 681 B, cit4 dcuis la page 188, note 1. 

^ Oixovv ix rfjg ovcLag rov Ylov rd JIvevfML, noidrrjg rig, tv* oikcog eincofiev, 
v7tdQX(ov rov xvQievoPTog ojidvrwv Oeov (688 A); El nagd rov ^eov xai IlaTQdg 
hcnoQBverai rd Ilvevfia rd dyiov, xai wotuq rig xagndg fj noidrrjg iari rfjg odalag 
adrov ... (617 B). Voir avissi 669 B, 696 A, et 604 AB, cites respective- 
ment dans les notes 8, 10 et 11 (p. 188). 

2 Voir 584 A (p. 188, note 8), 617 B (note 1) et 609 A. 

* .. rfjg dvwrdrco jtaaa/v odalag fierdXrjytig axertxfj (672 C). 

* 508 C, 568 A, 676 C, 608 A. 

* 673 BC, 680 C, 681B. 

* 369 D—372 B, 566 D, 668 B, 612 D—613 A. 

’ 608 C, 568 C, 669 D. 
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(572 AB). De m5me que le Christ est appel6 Esprit (568 C), le 
Saint-Esprit est appel5 Seigneur (573 D—576 C), Esprit de la 
Vie (600 CD) et de la V4rit6 qu’est le Christ (589 AB), intelh- 
gence (vovq) du Christ^. Bien querecevant du Fils (164 D—165 A, 
372 B), il est unique^, simple* et parfait (596 D—597 A). L’Ecri- 
ture Tappelle le visage et la main de Dieu, le doigt du Fils, 
qui est lui-m5me le bras ou la droite du Pfere, par qui le Pfere 
accorde la sanctification (576 C—577 B). 

L’Esprit-Saint 5tant de Tessence du Fils (608 B, 609 A), 
celui-ci accomplit par lui tout ce qu’il veut (581 C), ne lui faisant 
dire que ce qu’il veut et tout ce qu’il veut (584 BC, 593 AD) 
4clairant tout homme par T illumination de T Esprit comme par 
un rayon de sa propre nature (589 BC), se laissant guider par 
r Esprit, qui est sa force, usant de lui, de sa puissance vivifiante, 
pour vaincre le diable au d6sert et faire des miracles en Galilee 
(580 BC), pour se ressusciter lui-m5me et d^truire les liens de la 
mort (597 D—600 A). 

Ainsi done T Esprit proefede naturellement et essentiellement 
du P6re dans le Fils (577 A). H est du Pfere, envoys de lui, par le 
Fils, dans les creatures et dans les saints^. Dieu avec le Pfere 
et le Fils selon T identity de la nature divine, le Saint-Esprit 
unit, rassemble et parachdve dans la plenitude la Trinity sainte, 
adorable et consubstantielle (608 B, D, 616 B), k qui est due 


^ Cyrille affirme que I Cor. II, 16: di vovv Xqutvov ixof^ev 

se rapporte au Saint-Esprit, qui habite en nous. II en tire d*abord une 
preuve de la divinity du Saint-Esprit (576 B). Puis, afin de montrer que 
celui-ci n’est pas impeurfait bien qu’il re 9 oive du Christ, il le compare, 
d’une maniere assez peu rigoureuse d’ailleurs, k T intelligence humaine. 
La parole humaine, dit-il, n’est pas imparfaite peur le fait qu’elle precede 
apr^ avoir form4e dans T intelligence et avoir tout re^u d’elle; il 
nous faut admettre quelque chose de semblable pour le Saint-Esprit: 
intelligence (vovg) du Christ, il dit aux disciples tout ce qui est dans le 
Christ, ne leur communiquemt aucun autre vouloir que celui du Christ, 
en qui et de qui il est (584 AC). 

* 81 B, 432 D, 601 D—604 A. 

* 589 C—592 A. — Aux adversaires, qui affirmaient que 1’Esprit est de 
Tordre des parfums et done d’une autre essence que Dieu qui oint, Cyrille 
r^pond qu’il ne peut en etre ainsi, puisque tout parfum est sans raison 
et compost de nombreuses et diverses pennies. 

* 569 C, 576 C, 581 B, 600 C. 
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tine senle et unique adoration, dont le r^gne et T activity sont 
uniques: du P6re par le Fils avec ou dans le Saint-Esprit^. 

Apr^ avoir examind la nature du Saint-Esprit et son activity 
en Dieu, considdrons comment, selon Cyrille, il agit dans les 
cr^tures et en nous. 

H cr4e et renouvelle toutes choses (661 D—664 A). C’est lui 
seul qui rdvfele les mystferes de Dieu (666 D, 672 C) et rend 
apparentes les choses cachdes (612 D—613 A). II parle dans 
rEcriture et par les prophfetes^, nous livrant la Vdrit6 (666 A), 
appelant les apotres (681 C), les guidant et leur donnant des ordres 
(500 B). Comme le Christ, qui est la Vie, lui, T Esprit de Vie 
il porte des lois (588 CD), qui sont la determination en nous de 
son propre vouloir (600 C—601 A). En lui, le Christ chasse les 
demons (616 D). C’est lui qui remplit toutes choses de Dieu et 
rend Dieu present partout (680 D). H realise les promesses que 
Dieu avait faites de susciter des pasteurs k son peuple et de le 
sanctifier (677 D—680 A). 11 opfere avec puissance toutes les 
OBUvres de Dieu (680 A), donnant k toute creature sa perfection, 
en la sanctifiant et en la faisant participer de lui’. 11 cree dans 
la Vierge le temple divin (616 C). 

Passant naturellement du P^re, par le Fils, en ceux qui sont 
aptes k le recevoir (572 C), rEsprit-Saint y opfere, comme dans 
la creation, les oeuvres de Dieu. 11 est le souffle divin infuse a 
Tame humaine dks le commencement (684 D). 11 agit en nous par 
lui-meme (697 BC). Il habite dans les saints, infusant Dieu, le 
Pfere et le Fils, dans leurs coeurs par sa presence^. Il renouvelle 
en nous T image primitive, en nous faisant apparaitre conformes 
k Dieu (225 D—228 B, 684 D—686 A). Il nous deiivre de la 
servitude (601 B), nous absout et nous justifie (604 CD, 609 BC), 
nous vivifie (606 BC, 608 A), nous renove (608 A) et nous regenfere 
pour r unite avec Dieu (692 C), pour le salut par la foi au Christ 
(617 A). Il nous sanctifie®, nous divinise (692 D) en nous appelant 


1 185D, 433 D, 480BC, 666 C, 680 C, 686 C. 

* 216 D, 232 A, 320 B, 328 A, 332 A, 432 D, 492 A, 604 D, 636 CD. 
» 686 A, 696 C, 697 A. 

* 676C, 681AB. 692A, 600BC, 608CD, 613D—616A. 

» 696 D—697 A, 697 C, 604 CD. 
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k la dignity et k la liberty de la filiation (569 BC), et nous trans- 
forme en nous rendant participants de sa propre nature^. H 
forme en nous le Christ (577 D, 609 A), imprimant en nous ses 
propres caract^res, dessinant la nature de Thomme en vue de la 
beauts de Dieu (609 A), nous r4formant k sa propre ressem- 
blance et nous spiritualisant (577 D), pour Tincorruption et la 
vie 4temelle (572 A). 

II imprime en nous T image de la divine essence, les marques 
de la nature inengendr^e; invisiblement, mais avec justesse, 
comme dans de la cire, il presse son sceau dans les coeurs de ceux 
qui le re 9 oivent, dessinant la nature, par la communion et la 
similitude avec lui-mSme, sur le modele de la beaut4 du type 
primitif et nous faisant apparaitre selon 1’image de Dieu (609D— 
612 A). II devient ainsi pour nous les arrhes de la vie (605 BC), 
les pr4mices d’ une participation plus parfaite k la divinity dans 
le sifecle k venir (601 C). 

II nous donne aussi la foi (601 D). Sans en patir, il op6re 
divers^ment en tons (81 B), fortifie de ses dons ceux en qui il 
reside (600 AB), et distribue comme il le veut les charismes 
divins selon la mesure suffiisante et propre k chacun^. 

C’est dans I’Esprit-Saint que sont racont^s les myst^res de 
Dieu; ceux qui I’ont re 9 U proph^tisent; c’est k lui que parlent 
ceux qui s’expriment en langues (572 C, 605 B).Mentir 41’Esprit, 
c’est mentir k Dieu (577 C), et accuser T Esprit de mensonge est 
un blaspheme (320 BC) aussi grave et aussi s6v4rement puni 
que le blaspheme contre Dieu (592 BC). 

Ay ant re 9 u T Esprit par participation, nous poss^dons Dieu, 
Fils et Pfere, en nous (572 A, 608 BD) et nous sommes en lui 
(576 C), nous devenons les temples saints (540 CD, 612 BC, 617 B) 
et les maisons de Dieu (605 A), qui habite et circule en nous 
(572 D—573 A). Parce que nous avons cru au Christ et avons 
4t6 oints du Saint-Esprit (613 CD), nous avons 4t4 instruits 
par r Esprit dans la pi4t4 et la rectitude de vie (609 BC), nous 
avons appris toutes choses de lui et n’avons plus besoin des 
doctrines humaines (613 CD). 

1 225C, 228B,569CD,592C,696C,697C,601B,604D—605A,608CD. 

» 588 BC, 601 D—604 A, 613 AC. 
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C’est dans T Esprit que nous vivons, que nous nous mouvons, 
que nous sommes en Dieu (581 A). En lui, par la participation & 
lui, nous participons du Pfere par le Fils (228 D—229 A), r^form^s 
& r image de Dieu (585 A), en vue de Dieu (609 D), nous sommes 
en quelque sorte engendrAa de T Esprit comme le Verbe est 
vraiment engendr4 du P^re (341 C), amends k Dieu le P^re, 
de la nature de qui nous sommes ddclar^s participants (569 BC, 
612 A), en m5me temps que nous connaissons le Seigneur (588 A) 
et devenons un avec Dieu (204 D—205 A). C’est dans le Saint- 
Esprit du Fils uniquement que nous pouvons confessor le Christ 
(205 B), dire que J4sus est le Seigneur (12 A), crier: 4(Abba, 
Pfere n’dtant plus de la chair, mais de T Esprit (352 CD, 592 C). 

De plus, parce qu’il participe k T Esprit divin et, par lui, 
k la nature divine, Thomme est Timage et la gloire de Dieu; 
tout comme la femme est la gloire de Thomme, ayant re 9 u, 
pour etre constitu^, une partie de ses membres (585 BC). 

Enfin, lorsque le Pfere nous exauce, il le fait avec le seul Fils et, 
par le Fils, dans le Saint-Esprit (192 CD). 

Contrairement done k ce qu’une lecture rapide du Thesaurus 
aurait pu laisser entrevoir, la doctrine de saint Cyrille sur le 
Saint-Esprit nous y apparait riche et fort nuanc^e. H serait 
int^ressant de la comparer k celle de ses pr4d6cesseurs, afin de 
determiner ce que notre auteur y a apporte d’original. II resterait 
ensuite, avant de se hasarder k batir une synthfese de la pens^e 
cyrillienne sur le Saint-Esprit, k faire pour chacune des oeuvres 
du grand Alexandrin un travail de recherche similaire k celui 
auquel nous venons de nous livrer. Ainsi, peu k peu, sera-t-il 
possible de faire revivre, k c6t4 du Cyrille, theologien de T Incar¬ 
nation, et toujours un peu eclipsee par lui, la figure de Cyrille, 
thtologien de la Trinity. 

1 173 CD, 528 BC, 569 BD. 
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L’image de Dieu dans la theologie d’Origene^ 

H. Cbouzel, Toulouse 

La place du thfeme de Timage de Dieu chez Origfene — sans 
parler des id^es qui lui sont connexes, ressemblance, participa¬ 
tion, imitation, images diaboliques et bestiales — est consi¬ 
derable, et Ton pent s’etonner que certains travaux modemes 
I’aient fortement sous-estimee. Cette doctrine est intimement 
liee k tout le symbolisme de Fex^gfese origenienne qui voit dans 
les r^cits de la Bible, comme d’ailleurs dans tous les etres du 
monde, des images des r^alites celestes: si Dieu a fait Fhomme 
suivant son image, «il a peut-Stre fait les autres creatures k la 
ressemblance de certaines autres images celestes», d’apr^s le 
Commentaire du Cantique. 

S’il est une distinction k laquelle Origene reste toujours 
fideie — et il est peu dans ses habitudes d’observer fideiement 
les distinctions qu’il pose—, c’est celle de Flmage deDieu, titre 
qui convient au Verbe selon Col. I 15 et qu’Origene lui attribue 
de fa 9 on exclusive, et du « selon-l’image », c'est k dire de Fange 
ou de Fhomme qui a ete cree seulement selon Fimage de Dieu 
d’aprfes Gen. I 26—27. Cette Image de Dieu d’apr^ laquelle 
Fhomme a 6t6 fait est done le Verbe, qui a servi k la fois de 
cause exemplaire et de cause instrumentale k la creation du 
monde: en tant que Sagesse il est en effet le monde intelligible, 
le receptacle des id^es et des logoi qui sont les modules de toute 
creature; en tant que Logos il est Fagent qui execute ad extra 
la volonte du Pfere, Fouvrier intelligent qui batit le monde, 
comme le constructeur d’une maison ou d’un vaisseau, suivant 
les idees qu’il a dans Fesprit. 

^ Nous ne donnons ici que les resultats de notre etude qui k dejik 
paru sous le titre < Theologie de 1* Image de Dieu chez Origene », dans la 
Collection Theologie, Aubier (Editions Montaigne), Paris. 
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Le Verbe n’est pas seulement Tlmage du Dieu invisible, il 
est son image invisible, car I’image doit 6tre de m^me nature 
que son module, lorsqu’elle exprime la ressemblance d’un fils 
k son p6re. C’est dire que le Christ est image avant tout 
par sa divinity, secondairement par son humanity: de meme 
il est m^diateur entre Dieu et Thomme par sa divinity m^me, 
non en tant qu*Homme-Dieu. H manifeste le P6re en le 
r6v61ant int^rieurement k Tame et c’est ainsi qu’il est I’agent 
de toutes les th4ophanies de TAncien Testament : cela vaut 
aussi pour le Nouveau, car il ne suffit pas de voir Thomme 
J^sus pour apercevoir en lui le Verbe et k travers le Verbe le 
P6re. Certes Thumanit^ du Christ est elle aussi une image de 
Dieu, mais une image mediate, une image du Verbe. L’intendt4 
de I’amour qui joint au Logos T&me humaine du Christ est 
telle, que poss^dant le Verbe dans sa plenitude, elle se change 
en quelque sorte en lui, comme le fer plong4 dans le feu devient 
feu, et c'est ainsi qu’elle est son image. Cette image du Verbe 
est aussi appel6e !’«ombre du Christ Seigneur, sous laquelle 
nous vivons parmi les nations >: elle nous livre la divinity, mais 
en att^nue F^clat, pour que nous puissions la contempler avec nos 
yeux terrestres. 

La quality dTmage de Dieu qui appartient au Verbe so con- 
fond avec sa filiation divine et on la retrouve chaque fois 
qu’Origfene essaie de sp4culer sur la g4n6ration du Fils par le 
P6re. De mSme que I’intelligence s’exprime dans une parole faite 
k son image, le P^re prof^re en son Fils les «th4or6mes de la 
V6rit^ », c’est k dire les id4es, logoi et myst^res qui font du Verbe 
un monde intelligible. C’est dans son incessante contemplation 
du P6re que le Fils re 9 oit constamment I’existence et la divinity, 
Tempreinte de toute la r4alit4 patemelle. Le Fils est pens4 par 
le P6re et il pense le Pdre, et cet ^change de pens^ d6truit la 
solitude de la v6riaig vo^aecog d’Aristote. Enfin — et ce sont 
1& les modes les plus courants suivant lesquels Origins repr4sente 
la g6n6ration du Fils — il est le rayonnement qui sort de la 
lumi^re, dans un acte k la fois 4temel et continuel, et la manifeste 
ainsi au dehors; il est enfin la volont^ ^mise par Tintelligence 
pour accomplir ses oeuvres ad extra et cette conception volon- 
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tariste de Timage, suivant laquelle Orig^ne pense les titres 
donnas k la Sagesse en Sap. VII 25—26, 6quilibre la conception 
contemplative. Image de la bont4 de Dieu et fils de son amour, 
le Verbe manifeste par son Incarnation et sa Passion Timmense 
amour de Dieu pour les hommes. L’activit6 et I’amour ne sont 
pas pour Origdne un ^tat inf^rieur qu’U oppose k la connaissanoe. 
Ne d4fiinit-il pas k plusieurs reprises la connaissance par cette 
phrase de la Gendse: «Adam connut Eve»? La connaissanoe 
et Tamour sont joints par lui dans une unit6 indissoluble et 
le Fils est image parce qu’il r^vkle non seulement la nature de 
Dieu mais aussi sa bont4. 

La question de la consubstantialit4 entre le module et I’image, 
entre le Fils et le P^re, n’est pas commode k r^soudre parce 
que le mot o^ia n’a pas un sens precis: dans plusieurs textes 
de rin Joannem Vovaia d^signe en effet ce que Ton appellera 
plus tard Vijtdaraaig et Origfene affirme Talt^rit^ d'ovata pour 
rejeter Topinion des modalistes qui faisaient du P&re, du Fils 
et de TEsprit, non trois personnes, mais trois modes ou 
aspects d’un m6me Dieu. Mais un grand nombre d’expressions 
4quivalentes nous assurent qu’Orig^ne a tenu le consubstantiel. 
Les cinq essais de speculation sur la generation du Fils, le refus 
de la comparer k une generation humaine parce que cette 
demiere suppose une division de la substance patemelle, 
I’affiirmation qu’il n’y a entre les deux Personnes qu’une seule 
volonte, une seule bonte, un seul amour, une seule lumiere, 
supposent que le Fils ne quitte pas la substance du Pere. Mais 
la representation qu’Origene se fait du consubstantiel, represen¬ 
tation qu’on trouvera constamment chez les Grecs meme apr^s 
Nicee, n’est pas la m^me que celle des theologiens latins. Ces 
demiers en efiet, de mentalite plus analytique, distinguent la 
question de Torigine de celle de la nature et parlent d’une nature 
divine qui est la propriete commune des trois: tel est dej41’esprit 
du symbole Quicumque qui est d’origine latine en depit de son 
attribution erronee k Saint Athanase. Les Grecs au contraire — 
k commencer par le symbole du concile de Nicee — ne distinguent 
pas les deux questions et montrent par consequent le Fils comme 
naissant de I’essence du Pfere, v^g oiaiag rov mnQdg: la 
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nature divine est done le bien premier du P6re, qui la communi¬ 
que au Fils et k I’Esprit dans Facte mSme de leur g6ndration 
ou procession. C’est ainsi qu’Orig^ne pent repr^enter le Fils 
comme recevant constamment sa divinity de sa contemplation 
du P^re ou affirmer qu’U est continuellement nourri par le P6re. 

Cette hi^rarchie entre les trois Personnes reete legitime tant 
qu’elle traduit seulement la relation d’origine. Mais Orig^ne n’a 
pas vu toujours tr6s clairement la question et a souvent tendu 
k transformer cette hidrarchie d’origine en une hi^rarchie de 
puissance. II serait errond cependant de faire de rin6galit6 des 
Personnes que semblent impliquer certains textes une doctrine 
tenue express^ment par TAlexandrin, car d’autres textes pen- 
ohent vers I’^galit^. 11 s’agit plutdt d’une insuffisance th^ologique, 
bien excusable k cette 4poque, incapable d’arriver k une solution 
satisfaisante entre les textes ^vang41iques qui tdmoignent de 
la superiority du Pdre, et ceux qui professent regality et mSme 
Tunite des deux Personnes. L’influence du Logos philonien et 
celle de la deuxi^me hypostase du Moyen Platonisme, tres 
inferieure k la premiere, a certainement aide cette tendance 
et de mSme Tattribution de la function mediatrice au Logos 
dans sa divinity seule: puisqu’il prepare les hommes k la con- 
naissance de Dieu, il risque d’en devenir une copie diminuee. 

Nous avons vu que si le Christ est seul Image de Dieu rhomme 
est dit constamment «selon-rimage»: il ne possede qu’ime 
participation k cette Image de Dieu qu’est le Christ. Origene 
interprets k la suite de Philon, mais dans un sens different, les 
deux recits de la creation de I’homme suivant la Genese de deux 
creations separees. La premiere, la seule qui se soit produite 
selon I’image, conceme les intelligences, les vdeg, dans la pre¬ 
existence: mais apres la faute originelle, con 9 ue k la maniere 
de TAlexandrin, Dieu a fagonne le corps terrestre — et c’est 
Ik la seconds creation — comme I’etabliBsement de correction 
oh I’intelligence pecheresse pourra se racheter. On pent done 
en deduire que des trois elements qui constituent I’etre humain, 
le Ttvevfia, la le I’image ne se trouve ni dans Tesprit, 
entraineur de I’&me, don divin qui ne fait pas partie k proprement 
parler de le personnaUte, ni dans le corps, fa 9 onne dans la seconde 
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or^ation; il ne conoeme mSme pas Tame dans son ensemble, 
car son union au corps I’a contamin^e, la doublant d’une partie 
inf^rieure, principe des imaginations et des passions, presque 
identifi^ k la concupiscence. Le lieu du selon-rimage est seule- 
ment la partie sup4rieure de Tame, identique k I’intelligence 
pr^existante, appel6e rove, Arfyog ou ifjysfwvpcdvy organe de 
la contemplation mystique et de la vertu. Participation k Texi- 
stence de Dieu et k sa divinity, participation k la filiation du 
Fils, k ses multiples denominations {inivoiac) comme Sagesse, 
Vie, Verite, Lumidre, surtout comme Logos, le selon-l’image 
a un contenu beaucoup plus sumaturel que naturel. Meme la 
participation k Texistence de Dieu est entendue la plupart du 
temps dans ce sens, car le mal n’existe pas k proprement parler, 
seul existe vraiment celui qui n’a pas rejete sa participation 
k Celui qui est. Cette signification sumaturelle est encore plus 
nette pour la quality de logikoa, participation au Logos, qui 
n’insiste gudre sur la possession d’une raison naturelle, mais 
recouvre, comme le selon-l’image, ce que les theologiens poste- 
rieurs appeUeront grace sanctifiante. Si tout homme est logikos 
des Torigine, il progresse ou r6gresse dans cette quality selon 
ses actes de vertu ou ses p^ch^s: seul le saint est vraiment 
logikos, les demons et damn^s s’assimilent, par un acte de 
liberty, aux animaux &Xoya et U faudrait peut-etre reviser, en 
tenant compte de ces donn^es, les critiques faites k I’apo- 
catastase origenienne. En tout cas cette participation k Dieu 
et k son Verbe ne saurait etre ramen^e, en d^pit des accusations 
de Saint J^rdme, k une veritable consubstantiaUtd panthdiste 
avec Dieu, qu’Origene rejette expressdment. 

Le pdchd est venu troubler cette participation originelle k 
I’image de Dieu, donnde k Thomme plus comme une divinisation 
potentielle et inchoative que comme une divinisation actuelle 
et complete. Origfene reprdsente le trouble apportd par le pdchd 
comme la superposition d’images adverses qui viennent cacher 
le selon-l’image. C’est I’image du Terrestre, selon I Cor. XV 49, 
Terrestre qui n’est pas Adam mais le diable, et cette image 
est opposde k celle du Cdleste qui est le Christ: nous avons 
6t6 erdds <aveo I’image du Cdleste, mais le p4ch4 originel et les 
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p4ch46 actuels lui ont substitu^ oelle du Terrestre, le Christ 
par sa Redemption vient restaurer la premiere image. H est 
aussi question direotement d’image et de filiation de Satan, 
acquise par le p^che, et dans plusieurs oommentaires de I’episode 
du tribut k Cesar et de oelui du stature trouve dans la bouche du 
poisson Timage de Cesar qui ome la monnaie est interpret^e 
comme I’image du diable: exdgfese conforme au th^me des anges 
et des demons qui gouvement les nations et qui en dit long sur 
les sentiments que pouvait eprouver un chretien du III si^cle 
k regard du pouvoir imperial. Enfin les peches impriment sur 
nous des images de bStes, differentes suivant la nature de la 
faute ou du vice: images bestiales qui se oonfondent aveo les 
images demoniaques comme le montrent de nombreux textes 
assimilant demons et animaux. Si ces demiers en effet sont des 
iXoya par leur origine, les premiers le sont devenus par un acte 
libre de leur volonte. Ce thdme des images bestiales, qui reste 
purement moral et symbolique, est ime adaptation chretienne 
de la metempsychose platonicienne et cela explique peut-dtre 
Tacousation portee par Saint Jerdme et par Justinien sur ce 
point: accusation irrecevable, puisqu’une dizaine au moins de 
textes clairs, places dans les oeuvres les moins discutables 
d’Origene, condanment la metempsychose, la traitant de stupi- 
dite, et la declarant contraire k I’enseignement de I’Eglise. Ces 
diverses images diaboliques ou bestiales n’efifacent pas k propre- 
ment parler le selon-rimage: il subsiste par en-dessous, comme 
I’eau dans les puits d’Abraham que les Philistins ont combies, 
et seul le Christ, notre Isaac, a le pouvoir de nettoyer les puits 
de notre kme des immondices que les ennemis y ont jetes. H est 
en effet I’unique Bedempteur, le seul qui puisse gu^rir le libre 
arbitre de I’esclavage oh le p^oh4 I’a plac4, pour qu’^cartant 
les images adverses Thomme puisse d^gager sa participation 
k I’image de Dieu: cette liberation du p^che se fait par la con¬ 
formation de rhomme d^s cette terre k la mort et k la resurrec¬ 
tion du Christ. 

Mais puisque le selon-Fimage n’est qu’un debut et une puis¬ 
sance de divinisation, il nous faut le faire progresser jusqu’h 
la divinisation en acte qui est la ressemblance. Ce concept 
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d’origine hell^nique, Origfene croit le lire en Gen. I 26: si Dieu 
a as80ci4 la ressemblance k Timage dans r4nonc4 de son projet 
au verset 26, rEcriture n’en parle plus au verset 27 qui montre 
le projet r4alis4; c’est que, si Timage est donn4e dfes le d6but, 
la ressemblance est r4serv4e pour la fin des temps. Orig^ne ex¬ 
prime la m6me distinction dans Tin Joannem par les termes 
de semence de Dieu et de fils de Dieu: nous naissons avec la 
semence de Dieu, il nous faut la cultiver pour devenir ses fils, 
mais cette filiation ne sera complete que dans le monde des 
ressuscit^s. Certains th&mes se rapportant au progr^s spirituel, 
de I’image k la ressemblance, sont k mettre en relation avec 
ceux que nous ^tudions: Timitation de Dieu et de son Verbe, 
la formation du chr^tien par le Verbe et du Verbe dans le chr6- 
tien, la conception trfes mystique qu’Origfene se fait de la vertu 
comme une participation k I’essence meme du Christ qui est 
par lui-m6me chaque vertu, le mim^tisme spirituel qui trans¬ 
forme selon II Cor. Ill 18 le contemplateur en Timage glorieuse 
du Seigneur, enfin Taction de TEsprit Saint comme «la puissance 
qui mdne k maturity la semence », comme Tagent qui fait croitre 
le selon-Timage en ressemblance parfaite. L’4tude de ces divers 
themes, comme celle de Timage de Dieu dans son ensemble, 
montre qu’Origdne 4chappe, malgr6 certains textes que nous 
trouvons maladroits parce que nous leur demandons ce qu’ils 
ne signifient pas, k toute accusation de p41agianisme et de 
semi-p61agianisme: Dieu, son Verbe et son Esprit ont partout 
Tinitiative. 

La ressemblance ne sera done parfaite que par del4 la mort 
dans le monde de la resurrection. Notre resurrection se fera sur 
le modeie de celle du Christ: nous serons alors parfaitement 
conformes k sa mort et k sa resurrection, et non plus comme en 
ce has monde,« k travers un miroir, en enigme j>. Nous vivrons 
desormais par del4 les images et les ombres dans le royaume des 
vraies realites. Nous deviendrons conformes au corps glorieux 
du Christ, k son ame image du Verbe, au Verbe lui-mSme et 
k travers lui k Dieu: nous serons des dieux, participant k la 
connaissance et aux vertus des Personnes divines, ainsi qu’4 
leur bonheur. Nous contemplerons Dieu face k face, comme le 
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Fils lui-m6me le contemple: ce n’est pas que la mediation du 
Fils soit alors im stade d^pass^, car les hommes n’obtiennent 
la quality de fils qui permet une teUe contemplation que par 
Taction du Dieu Fils Unique et par leur union 4temelle avec 
lui. Toute ame unie au Logos, Dieu sera tout en tous: mais 
cette affirmation, d’aprfes les textes d’Origfene, n’est pas k prendre 
dans un sens panthdistique. 

Puisque la participation de Thomme k Timage de Dieu con- 
stitue «8a principale substance», c’est k dire Tessentiel mSme 
de son 6tre, la nature terrestre qu’il a assum^e k la suite du 
p4ch6 n’est que du surajout^. C’est affirmer T6troite d^pendance 
de Thomme k T4gard de Dieu: Thomme est un 6tre excentr4, 
il a son centre en Dieu, et il ne continue d’exister vraiment, au 
sens sumaturel qu’Orig^ne donne k ce mot, que dans la mesure 
oil il ne refuse pas cette participation. On pent voir par ce bref 
expose toute Timportance que revSt le th^me de Timage de Dieu, 
aussi bien dans la christologie et la th^ologie trinitaire d’Orig^ne^ 
que dans sa doctrine spirituelle. 
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Absolution and Satisfaction in St. Cyprian’s 
Theology of Penance 

C. B. Daly, Belfast 

Penitential reconciliation was, for St. Cyprian and his collea¬ 
gues, as it had been for their predecessors, essentially an ec¬ 
clesiastical rite. Cyprian, it is true, lays much stress upon the 
necessity of due penance and condign satisfaction on the part 
of the sinner. Yet the neglect of penance was only one of the 
factors which could render reconciliation invalid. More important 
still, in Cyprian’s eyes, was the neglect of the Church’s dis¬ 
cipline of reconciliation and of the Bishop’s supreme authority 
over the administration of Penance. With scarcely any excep¬ 
tion, every passage in which Cyprian stresses the need for true 
penance on the part of the sinner, emphasises equaUy the need 
for the intervention of ecclesiastical authority^. This alone 
could reward the sinner’s efforts and bestow the fruit of penance 
by restoring to him the Church’s peace. Important though the 
sinner’s own penitential works were, it was not primarily to 
them that Cyprian ascribed the efficacy to remit sin, but to 
the Church’s peace which followed them. The sinner’s satis¬ 
factions had efficacy only when completed by the absolution 
of the Bishop*. St. Cyprian’s conviction that the satisfactions 
of the penitent are of themselves incapable of obtaining Divine 
forgiveness, is evident above all in his insistence that when 
satisfaction has been performed the Church’s reconciliation 
must be granted, lest the penitents’ efforts be frustrated and 
deprived of their effect*. The granting of reconciliation is oom- 


1 Vide Ep. 16. 1; 16. 2; 17. 2; 26; 33. 2; 34. 1,3; 43.3; 66.28—9; 66. 2; 
De Lax)B. 16, 16, 21, 29, 36, 36. 

^ Ep. 43. 3; 66. 29; De Laps. 29. 

» Ep. 66. 28; cf. 68. 6. 
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manded by God’s Mercy. The pardon which ecclesiastical re¬ 
conciliation efiFects is equated with the Divine pardon promised 
in the Scriptures^. 

Sinners who performed penance, but were allowed to die 
without the Church’s peace, were regarded as being in peril of 
their salvation*. On the other hand, sinners who received the 
Church’s peace from proper authority before the completion 
of their penance, were considered to have their sins remitted*. 
St. Cyprian and his colleagues admitted various reasons for 
shortening the period of penance which would normally be 
deemed necessary for the guilt incurred. In any event, danger 
of death was always regarded as a sufficient reason for granting 
reconciliation even when the period of penance was not com¬ 
pleted, and the reconciliation so granted was valid even if the 
danger of death were only apparent, and the penitent recovered 
health^. Good dispositions and manifestly sincere sorrow on 
the part of the penitent were also legitimate causes for lessening 
the period of penance which would otherwise be enjoined*. 
It is therefore clear, that the performance of works of penance 
was only a part, and indeed a subordinate part, of the peni¬ 
tential process which effected remission of sins. The remission 
of guilt, the cleansing of the conscience, the rendering of the 
sinner worthy to receive the Eucharist, were regarded as the 
effect of the whole penitential process, including the satisfac¬ 
tions of the penitent and the absolution of the Church. But 
the chief element in this process, the only element which could 
not be dispensed from, the element without which the penitents’ 
acts were unavailing, was the Church’s absolution, imparted 
through episcopal imposition of hands. Although it was the 
whole penitential process which secured remission, it was to 


1 Ep. 66. 27 and 29. 

» Ep. 66. 6; 68. 1; 72. 2. 

• Ep. 64.1; cf. Ep. 66. 13. Note the reconciliation after a very brief 
penance, of some apostates who had redeemed their lapse by suffering 
exile for the faith. 

* Ep. 66. 13. 

« Ep. 66. 1—2. 
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ecclesiastical reconciliation performed by the Church’s ministers, 
that remissive efficacy was chiefly attached^. 

Reconciliation was effected by the ceremony of 'imposition 
of hands in penance’, which was performed by the Bishop 
accompanied by the Clergy, in the presence of the assembled 
Christian CommunityThough the Bishop and Clergy are so 
frequently associated with one another in connection with 
Penance, it is clear that the ordinary minister of reconciliation 
was the Bishop*. His supreme authority over the administration 
of Penance is strongly emphasised^; and tradition is invoked 
in favour of this authority*. There are undoubted anticipations 
in Cyprian of the idea of episcopal jurisdiction as applied to 
Penance. Presbyters are reprehended for reconciling sinners 
without consulting the Bishop and against his instructions; 
and it is chiefly their disregard of episcopal authority which 
is held to render the premature reconciliation granted by them 
null and void*. It is not the fact that this reconciliation is 
premature which properly causes invalidity, since reconciliation 
granted prematurely by a Bishop is held to be valid"^. It was 
felt that whereas a Bishop acted in his own right and with proper 
authority in regard to penance, presbyters were subordinate 
to the Bishop and must act in obedience to his penitential 
authority. Presbyters could, however, grant reconciliation with 

1 Vide Ep. 16. 2; 17. 2; 18. 1; 19. 2; 20. 3; De Laps. 16. 

• Ep. 16. 1; 16. 2; 17. 2. 

* It is to be noted that ,Sacerdo8" (so often mentioned by Cyprian in 
connection with Penance) invariably means Bishop. Sacerdos is identical 
with ArUistes in Ep. 59. is and De Laps. 22. The same equation is clear 
from Ep. 3. 1; 16. 1; 16. 1; 20. 2; 38. 2; 43. 2; 66. 7—8; 69. 6, 13, 16; 
64. 1; De Laps. 18, 29, 36. 

* Ep. 17. 2; 19. 1; 34. 1, 2; 43. 3; 66. 6; De Laps. 18, 29, 36; Ep. 30. 6, 
7; 31. 6; 36, 3. 

» Ep. 16. 1. 

• Ep. 16. 1, cum contumdia et corUem/ptu praepoaiti totum sibi vindi- 
cant; cf. ibid. 3; Ep. 16. 1; 17. 2; 43. 3; 69. 13, 16; De Laps. 16. 33. 

^ Ep. 64. 1. This is a synodical letter from 66 African Bishops, who 
dealt, inter alia, with a question of premature reconciliation granted, 
in violation of the Conciliar Decrees, by a Bishop Therapius. The Bishop's 
act is held to be unlawful, yet the reconciliation is upheld as valid and 
therefore (since it admitted the penitent to worthy reception of the 
Eucharist) effective of a true remission of sins. 
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the approval of the Bishop. As we have just seen, the pres- 
byteral college normally joined with the Bishop in performing 
the ceremony of reconciliation. The laity were also interested 
in the reconciliation of penitents. Though they had no kind 
of authority over Penance, the Bishop had to reckon with the 
lay reactions to his penitential judgements, and had always, in 
reconciling sinners, to provide against the danger of scandalising 
the faithful^. 

The granting of reconciliation was preeminently an exercise 
of judicial authority. We have already seen that the imposition 
of penance was determined by a careful examination made by 
the Bishop or authorized presbyter into the sinner’s guilt and 
dispositions. This examination took account of different species 
and degrees of guilt, of circumstances that could attenuate the 
gravity of the sin committed, of the spiritual and temporal 
needs of the sinner. On the basis of this examination a just 
penance was imposed, which would be adequate to the guilt 
and proportionate to the capacities of the penitent. It was, 
however, left to the discretion of the Bishop to reduce this 
penance and even to dispense from it entirely in consideration 
of the penitent’s needs and dispositions^. The penance was, 
as we have seen, concluded by a further examination of the 
penitent’s dispositions, meant to reveal his fitness to be recon¬ 
ciled. The final reconciliation was an act of judgement restoring 
to the sinner what he had forfeited by the sentence of ex¬ 
communication. The sentence of reconciliation did not restore 
the sinner to the Church alone; it was not merely an act of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It was an act of Divine Judgement’. 

1 Vide Ep. 17. 1; 19. 2; 30. 5; 64. 1. 

* Public Penance was regularly dispensed from in the case of sinners 
(even lax)Bi and other grave sinners) who had become schismatics and 
later returned to Catholic Unity (Ep. 69. 18 et al.). It was probably, 
in whole or in great part, dispensed from in the case of many of the libel- 
latics, who were promised reconciliation on easy terms by the First 
Council and were reconciled soon after it. The possession of letters from 
the martyrs probably supplied almost entirely for Public Penance in the 
case of many who were reconciled on their deathbed in the eckrly days 
of persecution. (Epp. 18, 19, 20.) 

» Ep. 66. 9. 
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It proceeded from a judge who acted in the place of Gk>d and 
exercised authority given by God^. As we shall later see more 
clearly, it effected remission of sins in the sight of God. We have 
thus, in the Church’s Penance, all the features of a judicial 
process terminated by a judicial sentence^. 

The judicial aspect of Penance is more prominent in Cyprian 
than it had been in Tertullian, and is indeed the aspect most 
emphasised by Cyprian. Yet it is recognised that the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal judges who preside over Penance are subordinate judges, 
and that their sentence cannot prejudice the sentence of Grod, 
the Supreme Judge of sin and sinners®. The subordinate nature 
of their authority and the limitations of their judgement are 
frequently expressed by Cyprian in formulae which represent 
the Church’s part in Penance as an impetration offered to God 
to secure the sinner’s pardon. The judicial aspect of Penance 
is balanced in Cyprian by its intercessory aspect. It is this which 
permits the intervention of the Martyrs in Penance; for their 
special favour with God made the prayers offered by them 
for sinners of special efficacy in His sight The impetratory 
character of penance makes more imperative the need for 
patience and humility on the part of penitents, since the Church’s 
prayer for them would be more efficacious if their dispositions 
were worthy of the favour for which she prayed®. In deference 
to this idea, Cyprian represents the Bishop’s duty towards his 


^ Ep. 59. 6. The Bishop is index vice Chrieti; cf. Ep. 66. 3. For the 
Divine Authority of his judgement, vd. Ep. 69. 1, 13, 14, 16; 65. 22; 

61. 8; 66. 1,2; 68. 1; De Laps. 26. 

* Judicial Language is habitually applied to the penitential process 
culminating in reconciliation. Note the use of the terms indicium (Ep. 

62. 3; 69. 14; 36. 1); cognitio (Ep. 34. 4; 62. 3; 66. 6); indicare (Ep. 17. 1; 
18. 1; 19. 2; 69. 14); andire, examinare etc. (Ep. 26; 27. 2; 41. 2; 69. 16; 
66. 6; cf. 30. 6; 49. 1—2); caueam dicere (of penitent) (Ep. 34. 3); Bishop 
as index (Ep. 69. 6; 66. 3). 

« Ep. 66. 18; De Laps. 17, 18, 19, 36. Cf. Ep. 8. 1; 30. 8; 49. 2. 

* Ep. 16. 3; 21. 2, 3; 37. 4; De Laps. 17, 18, 36. 

* Ep. 36. 3; cf. Ep. 30. 6, 7 (Both from Roman Clergy); cf. Cyprian, 
Ep. 66. 13, 18; De Laps. 32. 
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penitents as in great measure a duty of prayer for them^. But 
Cyprian, like his predecessors, regards this prayer as having 
efficacy through the prayer of Christ. As the African Catholics 
of an earlier generation had done in their controversy with 
TertuUian and the Montanists*, Cyprian looks to the Prayer 
of Christ, the Advocate of sinners before the Father, for justi¬ 
fication and guarantee of the absolution granted by Bishops. 
This conception of Penance as attaining its efficacy through 
intercession helps us to imderstand some of the difficulties 
experienced by Cyprian in reconciling the Judgement of the 
Church with the supreme independence of the Judgement of 
God. 


^ Ep. 66. 18, petant {schiamaMci) fundi pro se preces cUque orationes 
anHstitis; Cf. Ep. 34. 1; 43. 6; 68. 4; De Laps. 18, 19, 22, 32. Compare 
Pacian Ep. I 7; Ambrose De Poenit. I 16 (414); II 10 (436—7). 

• See The Sacrament of Penance in TertuDifim-IV, by C. B. Daly, 
in the Irish Ek^slesiastical Record, Series V, vol. LXX (Sept. 1948) 
pp. 842—3. 
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La Christologie d’Apollinaire de Laodicee 

H. DE Riedmatten O. P., Aimemasse (Haute-Savoie) 

O. L. Prestige in memoriam 

n y a sept ans, dans un article de Dominican Studies, j’avais 
essay^ de montrer que la christologie apoUinariste ^tait fonction 
directe d’un syst^me original qui ne saurait s’identifier sans 
autre, meme en sa seule substance, avec la christologie dite 
< alexandrine Une 6tude attentive des textes d’Apollinaire 
me paraissait en effet indiquer que son syst^me ne vise pas tant 
k ^tablir Tunit^ de personne du Christ qu’4 exprimer en ime defi¬ 
nition de son humanite les donn^es du Myst^re de I’lncamation. 

Les donnees que j’ai Thonneiu* de presenter ici developpent 
et amplifient ceUes que j’avais expos^es alors. Elies constituent 
le r^sultat partiel de recherches conduites sous la direction de 
mon venire maitre, 6. L. Prestige, dans le cadre d’un travail 
d’ensemble sur I’apollinarisme. Si elles peuvent pretendre k 
quelque originalite, ceci serait dfi au fait que ces recherches ont 
utilise I’ensemble du materiel exegetique qui nous reste d’Apol- 
linaire, en plus des oeuvres recueillies par Lietzmann. M’etant 
explique au Congres de 1951 sur les enqu^tes relatives k I’eta- 
blissement du texte des fragments exegetiques d’Apollinaire, jeme 
contenterai de dire ici que le plus grand soin a ete donne pour en 
etablir une presentation critique et s’assurer de son authenticite^. 

Les textes d’Apollinaire sont cites d’apres I’edition de Hans Lietz¬ 
mann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, Tubingen, Mohr, 1904. Pour les textes exegetiques encore 
inedits, je donnerai la cote et le folio du manuscrit dont je le tire. J’ 
espere etre en mesure de donner sous peu I’edition du Commentaire sur les 
Psaumes et une introduction generale, dej4 presentee au Congres de 1961, 
sur I’ensemble du materiel exegetique. La substance de cette introduction 
X>arait dans le numero de juillet des Recherches de Science Religieuse. 

^ Henri de Riedmatten, Some neglected aspects of Apollinarist Christo- 
logy, Dominican Studies, I, 1948, pp. 239—260. 

* La doctrine trinitaire d’Apollinaire n’edaire qu’indirectement sa 
christologie; j’aurai 1’occasion d’y revenir sous peu k 1’occasion de la 
publication du texte critique de la correspondance Basile/Apollinaire 
dans im prochain num4ro du Journal of Theologiccd Studies. 
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La Christologie d’Apollmaire 

I 

Les ouvrages publics par Lietzmaim se laissent olasser grosso 
modo en deux sections, selon que ranthropologie qui y est 
profess4e, apparait «dichotomite» ou «trichotomite»^. Bufin 
rapporte express4ment qu’ApoUinaire aurait, en fait, pa8s4 
d’lme anthropologie dichotomite ipv%rilodQi k un schema tricho- 
tomite vovQ / pour parer k Tobjection de textes 

scripturaires mentionnant express^ment T&me du Christ^. 

Les oeuvres d’apparence trichotomite utilisent une sdrie 
d’arguments bien attests par les contemporainsd’Apollinaire’. 
Achevez Thumanit^ du Christ par un vovg humain, et vous 
aurez deux «parfaits», dit Apollinaire; si Tun est fils par nature, 
Tautre ne Test que par adoption^. Get homme, en definitive, 
sera non pas Dieu, mais im saint, uni k Dieu par illumination. 
S’il faut appeler Dieu le beneficiaire d’une telle union, <il y 
aurait beaucoup de dieux, car nombreux sont ceux qui re 9 oivent 
Dieu»®. Un fragment ex^g^tique d^crit k propos des Apdtres 
cette reception de TEsprit divin par «energie»: 

«Ainsi les Apdtres ayant, de par Tinsuffiation du Seigneur, 
TEsprit vivifiant, accueillent I’Esprit Principal, I’Esprit envoyd 
du Ciel; non qu’il y ait Esprit sur esprit, autre plus autre, mais 
une autre «energie» dans Tesprit lui-mdme . .. »* 

^ Du c6te dichotomite: A Jovien, De Unione, De Fide et lncamatione> 
Premiere Lettre k Denys, les fragments de la pol^mique centre Diodore; 
du cdt^ trichotomite: Lettre aux Eveques de Dioc4sar6e, Anacephalaiosis, 
Kara MigoQ UUnig, Apodeixis, A Julien, Tome Synodal. 

* Cf. Ruhn, Histoire Eccl^siastique, XI, 20, ed. Mommsen, p. 1024 
1. 8—14; ime allusion aussi dans Epiphane, Panarion, LXXVU, 23, ed. 
Holl, p. 436 1. 23—24. 

* Au sujet de ce\ix-oi, cf. mon article, Sur les notions doctrinales 
oppos^es k Apollinaire, Revue Thomiste LI (1961) pp. 663—672. 

* Apodeixis, fr. 81, p. 224. 

* Apodeixis, fr. 83, p. 224; cf. fr. 70, p. 220. 

* Oik(o xal oi 'Andaxohn Ttvsvfjuz ^oxmowvp ixovreg dnd rfjg ifMpwn^astog roi) 

xvqIoVj nvevfjuz xofiKovrcu rd duQx*^ ^ o^qovov xaxajiefjmdfievov' ot5 npevfia 
ini nveviMOTi, heqov iq)' ixigq), cUA* ivigyetav Srigav iv jtpei5f4aTi ... 

Ce texte revient k deux reprises dmis la Chmne sur le Pentateuque, 
In Num. XXVII, 18, Cod. Lambeth 1214, fol. 177 ro.. Park. gr. 128, pp. 
434—436; In Deut. Ill, 28, Lambeth, fol. 206 ro., Paris., p. 466, et aussi 
oette fois, Coislin gr. 113, fol. 399 vo. Nic6phore le donne dans sa Chaine 
aux col. 1364 et 1438. 
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Un seul moyen d’^chapper k cette alternative: faire du Verbe 
lui-mSme im voi^ Svaagxog; le Christ r6pondra alors k la 
definition scripturaire de Thomme, vovg h aaqxl^. L’Apotre 
n’oppose-t-il pas le premier homme «psychique» et Thomme 
« pneumatique », le « premier homme de la terre » et le « second 
homme du Ciel»? On ne saurait mieux rendre compte de la 
difference qu’en substituant chez le nouvel Adam, Dieu au 
vovg humain: to Twevfm rovricm x6v vovv ^edv ixoov 6 Xqimog 
[iexa yfvxfjg xal acbjLuzrog elxdrcog « &v&Qamog iS ovqavov » ^yexai^. 

La presence de deux esprits dans le Christ provoquerait au 
reste une distension de la personnalite; distension d’autant plus 
intolerable que la volonte divine est impeccable et immuable, 
tandis que la volonte humaine etant par nature versatile, le 
peche ne saurait a priori etre exclu de ses possibilites®. Ceci 
d’autant moins que le peche originel a dedenche un tel dese- 
quilibre chez Thomme que son esprit ne se soustraira plus 
aux assauts de la chair avec une perfection exempte de tout 
element peccamineux^. 

Les fragments exegetiques nous apprennent que ces donnees 
sur la liberte humaine et ses avatars, Apollinaire les avait 
soigneusement eiaborees. Son Commentaire sur TEpitre aux 
Bomains dont il reste un nombre respectable de fragments, 
nous le montre tout au long d’une exeg^se perspicace, soucieux 
de maintenir les droits et I’office du libre arbitre, sans pour 
autant amoindrir la part de la grace divine. H le dit d’une 
phrase, en commentant Bom. VII, 7, «Dieu qui op6re en nous 
I’agir et le vouloirj): ovxl to avre^o^iov rjfxcov TiSQiHdTVZojv, dXXa 
rijv Ttaqa ^eov diivapiv elg dqevfjv i^yoiipevog^. 


^ Apodeixis, fir. 71 et 72, p. 221. 

* Apodeixis, fr. 26, p. 210; cf. fFr. 16—19, p. 209; ffr. 26—29, p. 211. 
» A Julien,ffr. 160—161, pp. 247—248. 

* Cf. le texte cit4 inf. k p. 213 n. 1. 

* In Rom. VII, 7, ed. Stcwib, Pauluskommentare aus der Griechischen 
Kirche, Munster, Aschendorff, 1933, p. 64 1. 22—23; tout le commen¬ 
taire de ce verset est important, ibid., pp. 63—66; voir aussi 4 propos do 
I’endurcissement du coeur du Pharaon, ibid., pp. 67—68. 
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Aussi bien le mal ne nait-il que de notre choix, car o’est le 
choix qui fait Facte Mais une fois le mal pos^, celui-ci entraine 
la volontd et impose sa contrainte. Alors que le bien ne r^gne 
que par le seul appel k Finclination de la volont^, le mal soumet 
cette demifere k im regime de violence: 

«Ceux qui ne veulent pas de plein gr6 se soumettre au bien, 
sont guides par la violence, et non k Fob^issance; le r^gne du 
bien en effet ne s’exerce pas selon la n4ces8it4 mais selon Fin¬ 
clination. Qui ne se laisse pas guider ainsi vers la jouissance 
du bien, est guid^ par la violence comme par la bride vers le 
mal et les passions. 

Pareille violence, Fhomme seul est responsable de Favoir 
d^chain^; de Fext^rieiu* rien ne pouvait attenter k Fautonomie 
de son esprit^. Dieu, Fayant remis k sa propre decision, ne lui 
fera jamais violence: 

« Pour moi, ayant ime fois voulu que Fhomme soit de nature 
libre et Fayant fait maitre de sa decision, je ne saurais le rendre 
ensuite esclave d’autres: que si lui-m6me s’y veut asservir, 
alors il aura k le subir. 

En assurant a priori Fimpeccabilit6 d’lm voi^ humain du 
Christ, Dieu corromprait done son ouvrage en immobilisant 

^ In Num., XXXV,29—31: xard Tj)r TiQoaiQeatv rd TtQdy/Mna xQiveia&cu 
delj itigag oikrrjg Tfjg Ttgdiewg, Stop tckgav ngoalqeaiv yivrftat. Cod. 
Lambeth 1214, fol. 194 ro. (dans Nic4phore, col. 1411). 

* Ta hwvaUog ihtaxotieiv rq) dya&^ [Aij i^iXopza plq. dyercu, od Ttgdg dna- 
xoi^r* od ydg iattv rod dyadod paadela ngdg dvdyxrjp dAAd xatd tMop. rd 6^ 
in) oikwg xhsavaTcdfJieva Tigdg dndXavaiv dya&a^f pig xaddneq xhfd xo^vod Jigdg 
xaxd xai xoXdaeig dyerai. In Ezech., XXIX, 4, Cod. Ottob. gr. 462, fol. 
219 VO., Chigi gr. 46, fol. 409 ro., Paris, gr. 169, fol. 293 ro., Coislin 
gr. 17, fol. 191 ro. Mai n’a pas dditd ce fragment. 

’ In Num. XXV, 2: oddiv iSw^ev laxdei xaxd rwv dp&gwTtcoPy el /iii 
Ttag' adr&p /iOQqxttdelrj rd pXdPog, ixovalog dTiayfibronv elg t 6 xaxdv xai did 
ifiofnjg iXnur&hxtav, Cod. Lambeth 1214, fol. 170 vo., Paris, gr. 128, 
p. 429 (dans Niedphore, col. 1349). 

^ *Eyd} ydq iXea^igag tpvaemg djiaS t6p dv&gojiop PovXrj&eig dvai xai adrefod- 
awp adxdv xaxaaxevdaag, ovx dv Twte dovXop novfyjoiiu' el dk dwXedaeiiv 

nard tujiv davrdv xaradovXcdaag, radr’ dv nd&oi. In Is. L, 1, Cod. Ottob. 
gr. 462, fol. 123 vo., Chigi gr. 46, fol. 212 vo., Peuris. gr. 169, fol.. 206 ro., 
Paris, gr. 166, fol. 160 vo. (dditd dans Mai, Nova Patrum Bibliothecft, VII, 
2, pp. 129—130). 
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la liberty; mais le Cr^teur de la nature ne saiu*ait la corrompre^! 
C’est la chair qui requiert direction d’autre qu’elle; Tunir k 
un esprit qui la guide, — esprit humain ou Dieu —, est par- 
faitement convenable puisqu’une telle union exclut au depart 
toute <violences. La christologie d’Apollinaire reste parfaite- 
ment coh^rente avec son anthropologie: 

<Le genre humain ne sera done pas sauv^ par I’assomption 
du vovg et de Thomme rentier» mais par Tassomption de la 
chair k qui Atre guid^ est naturel; besoin done ^tait d’un voi^ 
immuable, ne lui cedant pas par d6faut de science mais se 
I’adaptant sans violence.!^ 

Qu’est-ce que cet esclavage de la liberty dont il faut k tout 
prix preserver le Christ par Tattribution d’un vovg qui ne soit 
pas humain, pas versatile, pas enchain^? H s’agit du conflit 
entre la chair et I’esprit dont nous parle TEcriture. Apollinaire 
s’est eflForc^ d’en serrer de prfeslesnotions*. Ce combat constitue 
un 4tat permanent qui rend inconcevable une soumission par- 
faite de la chair k Tesprit*. Dans le texte cit4 k Finstant, on 
ramenait cette incapacity k im manque de «sciences*. Un 
autre passage permet de mieux pr^ciser la pens^e d’Apollinaire; 
il figure au 9cara fjfiQoq nloxig selon le texte transmis par 
VAdveravs fraudea Apolliniatarum^. On y oppose la condition 
peccamineuse de I’homme rentier» {voi^ et chair) et celle 
du Christ. L’homme rentierne saurait etre exempt de p^chy 
en cette vie parce qu’il est incapable d’amener ses propres 
«ynergies» k coincider avec les «ynergies divines»; carence 

^ Cf. Apodeixis, fr. 87, p. 220. 

’ Ow dga t6 dv&Qomivov yivoq dvah^rpewq vov xai 6Xov da^gamov, 

(UAd did TiQooki^yrecjg cftxQTcdg, fj qwaixov fdv rd i^yefwvevea&ar ideiro di dxQiTruov 
fov /iii dnonlnxovxoq adtfj did ^tcntj/ioovvTjg da&ivBiav, dXkd awagfidCovroQ ad- 

dpidoTcog iavT^, Apodeixis, fr. 76, p. 222. On notera la nuance entre 
d^i/jyfea)g et jigooXi^fpecog, Thomme entier ne serait qu’«61ev6», la chair 
est «prise4 soi», appropriye. 

* Il y a au reste trouv^ un argument en faveur de la trichotomie, 
cf. Apodeixis, fr. 22, p. 209. 

* Cf. Ancu;ephalaiosis, 30, p. 246 1. 13—18. 

* Cf. sup. n. 2. 

* Cf. 4 ce propos ma Communication, Probiymes de la pseud^pigraphie 
apollinariste, k paraitre prochainement. M. Richard a, le premier, signaiy 
r authenticity de cette version. 
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qui provient des affections {Tta^puzra) pr^sentes de la et 
de la chair: 

«Et puisque selon les Ecritures, Thomme < entier» n’est pas 
pur de p4ch4 dans la vie presents, faute de pouvoir amener k 
coincidence ses propres Energies avec les Energies divines, et 
qu’4 cause de cela il n’est pas libre de la mort, Dieu, s’6tant 
uni k la chair humaine, retient pure sa propre 6nergie, 6tant un vovg 
in-soumis aux affections psychiques et chamelles et guidant la chair 
ensesmouvementscharnels d’une fa 9 on divine et impeccable.. . 

C’est dans cette perspective qu’il faut entendre les termes 
< parfait» et < perfection » qu’Apollinaire apphque k rhumanitd 
du Christ, en signifiant k la fois perfection morale et perfection 
ontologique. Notre texte poursuit en effet: 

« Vrai mum Celui qui, «sans chair», est apparu dans la chair, 
parfait d’xme perfection vraie et divine: ni deux prewopa, ni 
deux natures parfaites pour elles*mdmes. 

La section des oeuvres d’apparence dichotomite, arguments 
sur une Ugne assez diff4rente. Une s4rie de termes techniques 
y tient une place pr^pond^rante, celui de q>vaig avant tout 
autre*. Commen^ons par la Premiere Lettre 4 Denysy tout 
enti^re consacr^ k ^tablir I’unicitd de la pixric- Apollinaire 
distingue soigneusement les tenants h4r6tiques d’un dualisme 
de type «samo8at4en» et les partisans des deux q>vaeig. Ces 

^ *Eneidi^eQ 6}x>g dv&Qomog oO xa&oQdg dfioqtlag h Tfj TtoQoiSafj Cwfj xard rag 
ygcupdg did t 6 Sdvaa^ai raig ^elaig ivegyelaig elg raikdv dysiv rdg iavrov 9cal 
did TovTo oddi i^v^egog ^opdrov, ^edg di cragxl ivco&elg dw&game^g xa^agdv ixmi 
xifp Idlav ipigyeiav, vovg difrcrjTog twv \ffvxpcwv xal aagxpiwfp TKx&tjfidvo^ xai 
dywv xijv adgxa xal rdg aagxixdg xivifjaeig ^eXxwg re xai dvafiogxiffKogy xai od 
fjuipop dxQdTrjfTog dcofdtq), dAAd xai Xfkav Mvarov, Kaxd fiiqog Tdartg, recension 
longue, pp. 178 1. 10-—p. 179 1. 4. 

* Elg dXfi&ivdg 6 daoQTcog h aoQxl ipaveQwdelg, riXeiog xfj dXrf&irfj xai ^tlq, 
TeXeidrriTC od ddo ngdaama, od ddo <pvaeig xi^Biai xccd* iavrdg. Ibid., p. 179 
1 . 5 — 6 . 

* Dans la section «trichotoinite», je ne reldve au xard /jiigog nUnig 
que deux emplois de q>vaig rdfdrds k la christologie, p. 179 1. 6 et 1. 14; 
k TApodeixis le terme revient cinq fois, fr. 32, p. 211 1. 27, fr. 81, p. 224 
1. 15, fr. 87, p. 226 1. 5, fr. 102, p. 231 1. 10—11, et une fois ipvaixdvy 
fr. 76, p. 2221. 22, mais pas une seule fois dans \me perspective ddfinitive- 
ment christologique; de meme pour le seul emploi du terme au Tome 
Sydonal, p. 2631.12. D en va diffdremment de A Julien et de 1’ Anc^sepha- 
laiosis. Je reviendrai sur r important fr. 107. 
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demiers sont des orthodoxes k qui manque le sens vrai de 
I’unit^ du Christ, si fortement affirm^ en des textes comme 
Jo. I, 14 on I Cor. VIII, 6^. H y a ime nature, continue Apol¬ 
linaire, parce que ni le corps, ni la divinity prise selon Flncar- 
nation, ne constitue de «nature propre». On pent bien diviser 
un corps humain en parties qu’on appellerait «natures»; n’em- 
pSche qu’en fait et nonobstant la diversity de ses composantes, 
il n’est qu’une nature, fi(a di (pvau; iarlv^. Qui dit deux na¬ 
tures, s’dte le droit de parler du Fils de THomme descendu du 
Ciel, du Fils de Dieu n6 de la Vierge. Tel n’est pas I’enseignement 
de I’Ecriture qui parle de ces choses (bg tibqI ivog xvqUw^. 
Puisque c’est son usage de traiter le «tout» — to 6Xov — de 
Dieu et de traiter le «tout» d’homme, faisons comme elle^! 
On n’y parviendra qu’en reconnaissant «I’un selon I’union» — 
TO jori?’ iyaxnv h —; comme I’homme n’est qu’une nature, 
ainsi en va-t-il du Christ fait dans la ressemblance des hommes^. 

La conclusion du petit traits De Unione resume bien la 
portae de cette christologie: 

«Celui qui reconnait les propri6t63 et qui garde I’unit^, ni 
n’errera sur la nature, ni n’ignorera I’unit^. 

«Beconnaitre les propri4t4s»! le schema anthropologique 
permet d’^viter les tendances gnosticisantes qui brouillent 
chair et divinity en ime inextricable confusion. Les fragments 
du Trait4 Contre Diodore I’affirment sans relache: 

< Les qualit^s des mixtes ne disparaissent pas .. .; mais si 
les natures des corps ne changent pas, combien moins celles de 
la divinity! 

^ Cf. Premiere L#ettre k Denys, 1—2, pp. 266—267; et p. 2691. 14—16: 
fiil oSv Toig duxrifjtvovai Ttgdqfaaiv dMtcoaav ol dw Xiyovreg enfin 

pp. 201 1. 3—6 et 1. 18 ssq. 

* Premiere k Denys, 3, p. 267 1. 20—p. 268 1. 2. 

’ Premiere k Denys, 4, p. 268 1. 4—13. 

* Premiere k Denys, 10, p. 260 1. 18—20. 

^ "’Qaneq Sw^gamog fda <p^ig, oifrco xai 6 h dfAoubfiari dv^Qdmwip yevdfievog 
Xqurcdg, Premiere k Denys, 2, p. 267 1. 17—19; cf. 9, p. 269 1. 23 ssq. 

* ^Odkxal TCL tSia yivataxcav xal ti)v Svwaiv tpvhiaaojv o^e ipvatv fpevaercu 
oike ivoxTiv dyvoi^aet. De Unione, 17, p. 193 1. 1 — 2. 

’ Contre Diodore, fir. 127 de Lietzmann, selon le texte critique public 
par moi-meme dans Das Konzil von Chalkedon, I, Les Fragments 
d’Apollinaire k I’Elranistes, p. 208 11. 10, 17—18. 
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On multiplierait ais4ment les r^fSrences aux textes soulignant 
que l’unit4 du Christ n’affecte nullement rimmutabilit^ du 
Verbe ni la < nature » du corps. Rien pour autant qui affaiblisse 
la solidity de Tunion, de Vdxga ivcoaig^. Divinity et chair se 
combinent entre elles pour constituer un tout dont Apollinaire 
n’h6site pas k 6crire que Tune comme I’autre constituent les 
parties: (pvamq (JLioq ixardQov fjLdQovg awiarafdvrjQ^. 

L*interpr6tation qu’Apollinaire propose de la conception virgi- 
nale, met pleinement au jour la nature de sa th^ et illustre 
ses m^thodes th^ologiques. H y a, dit-il, contradiction k admettre 
la conception virginale et k ne pas distinguer la «natures du 
Christ de la « nature » de ceux qui « sont n6a de Fhomme et de 
la femme Si le Christ n’est que temple de Dieu, la naissance 
de la Vierge 4tait bien superflue^. Le Trait6 De Unione expose 
en detail cet argument bas4 tout entier sur le traducianisme. 
Ce n’est pas k un apdtre plus soucieux d’exposer clairement les 
v4rit^ de la Foi que de soigner sa terminologie et ses images 
que nous avons k faire, mais bien k \m th^ologien subtil et 
averti, pr5t 4 manier Fargument philosophique et scientifique 
dans toute sa rigueur. Par un enchainement de sentences 4van- 
g^liques, ApoUinaire arrive 4 conclure que le Christ lui-m6me 
ram4ne 4 la conception virginale le fond du Myst4re de Fin- 
carnation^. Et Apollinaire d’expliciter avec autant de crudity 


^ Cf. fir. 140, p. 241 1. 9 ssq. Le terme s’y trouve deux fois, on le 
retrouve fir. 141, ibid., 1. 17; fr. 142, ibid., 1. 23; dans la Lettre de Ti- 
moth6e de B4ryte 4 Homonius, fr. 181, p. 278 1. 9; et en 4qmvalent 
dxQU}^ aaQxa dans la Confession de Jobius, p. 287 1. 3. Je ne 

serais pas surpris que le terme ne vise directement Texpression d’Orig^ne, 
dx^ jaeroxi^. Contra Celsum, ed. Koetschau, V, 39, T. II, p. 44 1, 1; 
VI, 47, ibid., p. 119 1. 4—5; VII, 17, ibid., p. 108 1. 27; J’aurai Focca- 
sion de signaler encore une prise de position contre Orig^ne. 

* De Unione, 5. p. 187 1. 7—8. 

* Contre Diodore, fr. 142, p. 241; pour Tinterpr^tation de ce texte, 
cf. mon article. Some Neglected Aspects . .., pp. 240—241. 

* Anacephalaiosis, 22, p. 244 1. 19—21; cf. A Jovien, p. 251 1. 8 ssq. 
oh les connections causales sont bien marquees par le did xai du texte 
scripturaire (1. 11) et le toIvw (1. 12); De Fide et Incamatione, p. 196 
1. 14—16; xatd /idgog Ttlarig, p. 181, 1. 1—2. 

* De Unione, 12—13, p. 190 1. 12—^p. 191 1. 4 avec la suite du 
raisonnement. 
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que d’esprit de suite, en utilisant k ses fins Jo. I, 13. La part 
de rhomme dans la g^n^ration assure I’infusion de I’esprit 
vital, de Tame; le mode de la conception du Christ indique done 
en suffisance que sa chair est vivifi^ autrement que par ime 
ame humaine: 

« C’est de la volont6 de la chair et de la volont4 de Thomme 
que rhomme ordinaire est anim6 et vit, la mati^re < spermati- 
que» qui est ^mise, charriant la vertu vivifiante dans la matrice 
qui la re 9 oit. Mais e’est de par la descente de TEsprit et de par 
I’ombre de la Puissance que de la Vierge se fait le saint Enfant4; 
ce n’est pas la matifere spermatique qui a op^r6 la vie divine, 
mais bien la Puissance spirituelle et divine qui a infus6 k la 
Vierge la divine f^condation et procm:6 le divin enfantement.»^ 

On se demande en presence d’lm texte aussi explicite comment 
cet aspect de la doctrine a 6t6 jusqu’ici m^connu par tons 
ceux qui ont traits de rapollinarisme. 

Toute la premiere partie du De Unione rejoint au reste la 
th&9e de la Premise Lettre d Denys, L’unit6 du Christ defend 
de distinguer ses propri4t6s en les r6f4rant les unes k la chair, 
les autres au Verbe. Cette unit6 de la nature du Christ qui ex- 
clut toute division, e’est I’unit^ sur le type de la nature humaine, 
I’unit^ «biologique» du Verbe et de la chair, donn^e pr6cis4- 
ment du fait de la conception virginale: 

oHxo) yoQ i^riaev rd a(bfm ^edvrfcog dyuza/jup xal ovx dv&Qcmlvi]g 
yfvyflg xaraaxevfj^. 

Que Ton compare la Premiere Lettre d Denys: 

Tcoivcovel yoQ rd Irteqov rio Srigo) vfjg dvo/naaiag xaxd rijv fxlav 
Ccoijv^. 


^ *Ex ^eyjfjunog fiiv ydg aoQxdg xal ix ^eXi/jfAaxog 6 xoivdg dv^Qomoq 

tpvxovToi xal ifj, Tfjq iKFiefmofJiipriq aneQfJurttxfjq ifXrjq inupegowTrjq rijp ^oxmoidv 
d6vafuv elq rijv ikiodexofiiptjp fufcgav' ix di nrBijfwxoq iq>6dov xal dvwifiecDq ini- 
axuiaiiov rd dyiov ix rfjq Tiag^ivov awiararai pQiqx)q, oi oneQfjunixrjq d}.rjq ig- 
yaCopiivtjq ^elav dAAd Tsvevfjumxfjq xal ^etxfjq dwdfieoDq Midodarjq rfj 

naqdivip rrjv ^e(av xvrjaiv xal x<^^ofiiprjq jdv ^eiov Toxerdp. De Unione, 13, 
p. 191 1.4—12. 

* De Unione, 12, p. 190 1. 17—19. 

• Premiere Lettre k Denys, 10, p. 261 1. 1—2. 
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Et au De Fide et Incarriatione: 

6 evayyeXunijQ fjUav tov X6yov xal rfjg aagxo^ evayy€XiC6ii£vog 
i6 Xdyogi^ qnjal naoQ^ iyiveza.i^^ 

Admis que le corps, en tant que tel, a la m^me < nature » que 
le corps des hommes, le lAbdle aur VIncarnation precise: 

dlXa rffp Cttwjv ix ^eov xal xipf dvva/iiv ovqovov xal OQerfpf 
deCav^. 

Un fragment transmis par Justinien servira de conclusion 
k cette partie de Tenqu^te. II en r^ume sans Equivoque les 
r^ultats et il est d’autant plus pr^cieux qu'il reprend, de fa 9 on 
concise, les aspects «biologiques» de la section dichotomite et 
les aspects « moraux » de la section trichotomite: 

« La chair 6tant tout-&-fait mobile de par im autre (ireQoxlvrj- 
tog), de par qui la meut et la guide (quel que soit celui-ci), et 
n’^tant pas de soi un vivant achev4, mais ayant, pour devenir 
un vivant achev4, k se composer en unit6 k Vi/jyefwvtxdv, la 
chair a concouru et s’est compos^e avec V'^yefiovixdv c41este, 
appropri^e k lui selon sa passivity et prenant le divin qui lui 
est appropri^ selon I’^nergie. Ainsi, en eiSet, un vivant unique 
s’est constitu^, du mouvant et du mt; non pas deux ou de deux 
parfaits et moteurs pour eux, et en consequence homme, un 
autre vivant que Dieu et pas Dieu mais serviteur de Dieu. Et 
mSme s’il s’agissait de quelque vertu celeste, les choses en vont 
ainsi; mais la chair devenue chair de Dieu est aprfes cela un 
vivant, s’etant composee en une seule nature. 

^ De Fide et Incamatione, 0, p. 198 1. 16—17. 

* Ft. 6, p. 206, 1. 20—27; cf. en outre. Some Neglected Aspects . . ., 
pp. 245—247. 

• adoi heQOHlvrjTog ofkra ndvrcog ihtd tov xivovvrog xai dyovrog (6xoi6p 
xore dp elrj tovto) xal oi5x iweXig odaa Z&ov 6xp* iavTtjg, dlA* elg xd yeviadcu 
C&op ivreXig ovwredeifAiprj, ngdg Mirjta t<J> ^ye/M)PU€^ awrjXdev xai aweridri 
Tigdg t 6 o^gdpiop ^yefiofixdp, ifotxeuo&etaa adi^ xard t 6 Tia&rfTPcdv Savrfjg xal 
Xapovaa t 6 ddov ohuioydh adxfj xard rd iveQyrjTixdv, oiko> ydq h dx xi- 
povfAhov xal xiPTiTixov avpknavo xal od dvo ^ ix dvo rskekov xal adroxivifrcDV 
dt/iauQ dpdQQiTfog fdv hegdp rt C&op Tigdg dedv xal od dedg, dXXd dovXog deov. 
xdp odgopUop fj rig ddvafug, dxsadtoig ixu* adgS di dsov adg$ yepopivij Cdjdp 
imt furd xadza awxedeiaa elg /dav q?vaiP. Fr. 107, p. 232. Lietzmann rat- 
tache ce fragment 4 I’Apodeixis, sans raison decisive 4 mon avis. 
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Nous voili en mesure, si je ne fais erreur, de d^finir d^ ici 
le contenu de la fameuse expression fjUa q>iaig. Sous la plume 
d’Apollinaire, cette formule ni ne vise directement l’unit4 de 
personne du Verbe Incam4, ni un 6tat particulier de la natiire 
du Verbe dans rincamation. Contrairement k ce qu’on a si 
souvent avanc4, elle ne revfit pas la portae que lui conffere 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie, et son contenu ne reflate pas d’abord la 
pens6e traditionnelle de I’^cole dite «alexandrine!^. Elle ne 
r^pond pas non plus k un schema «platonisant» qui identifiant 
Tesprit et la personne, se contente de substituer le Verbe k 
Tame pour exprimer Tunion h 3 q)ostatique*. Mia qwaig carac- 
t^rise la constitution particuli^re de rhumanit6 du Christ. Les 
functions et Tinterd^pendance du principe de vie ou esprit 
et de la chair y sont soigneusement d^finies et respect^es: mais 
c’est le Verbe qui assume dans Tunique nature du Christ le 
r61e attribu^ dans I’anthropologie au principe vital ou esprit. 
En un mot, fiia <pvaig d4signe le Christ comme homme, comme 
compost de Verbe et de chair sur le mod^e de la fda tpiiaig 
humaine qui n’est ni Tame ni le corps, mais le compost des 
deux. C’est rindivisible unit6 de ce compost qui requiert la 
« communication des idiomes» et non le proc6d6 d’attributions 
k une unique personne qui est celle du FUs de Dieu, 

Un trait important de la christologie d’Apollinaire confirme 
notre interpretation. Si les contemporains ont souligne jusqu’& 
I’exageration ce trait, on semble aujourd’hui par trop port4 k 
le n^gliger; je veux parler des propriet^s singulidres de la chair 
du Christ et des termes particuli^rement aigus qu’emploie Apolli¬ 
naire k cet egard. Les raisons de son monophysisme, Apollinaire les 
puise au fait central du Mystfere chretien. Brisez I’unite du 
♦ tout! qu’est le Christ, e’en est fait de sa mort r^demptrice, 
du bapteme en cette mort, du role de la chair du Christ et 


^ Cf. 4 ce sujet, et sur les auteurs qui tiennent cette interpretation. 
Some Neglected Aspects ... 

‘ On salt que e’est Tinterpretation que proposent de la christologie 
d’Athaneuse M. Richard et son ecole; je me suis efforce d*etablir dans 
Les Actes du Proems de Paul de Samosate, que e’etait en tout cas la 
christologie des disciples d’Origene. 
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ausd du culte que nous lui portons^. Apollinaire, pourtant, ne 
86 contente pas de d^finir le < tout» et de refuser toute division 
dans les attributions qui lui reviennent de par ses oomposantes, 
A coup siir, il dfeve une protestation vigoureuse contre Tin- 
crimination de verser dans le gnosticisme, de professer la 
« divinity » ou la < consubstantialit4 » de la chair du Christ^. Mais 
il use poiu* qualifier cette mSme chair de termes qui sont tout 
que pond6r6s. On en interprfetera k la rigueur Tun ou Tautre 
par la < communication des idiomes » au sens d6fini 4 Tinstant, 
ainsi Fexpression du fragment 153: 

Tj dk aaq^ Tcoivayvlq. rov deov rj /aij oSaa xaff iavziiv fisSgK 

Au De Unione, en tout cas, Apollinaire dit bien plus: 

< On ne saurait dire proprement que le corps est une creature. 

Il affirmait, dhs le depart du Trait6, que la saintet4 du corps 
du Christ le rend different de tout autre corps^. La suite tend 
4 4tablir la raison de cette saintet4 et, du mSme coup, de cette 
difference; c’est la profonde unite <biologique> du corps du 
Christ avec le Verbe, consequente 4 la conception virginale. 
Au De Fide et Incarnationef Apollinaire entend bien que le 
souci d’eviter des theses gnosticisantes ne conduise pas 4 une 
depreciation de Fexcellence de la chair du Christ. Son raisonne- 
ment manifesto jusqu’oii va sa pensee: 

«Impossible, sans ecarter la vie divine, d’ecaji^r les exigences 
de Fadoration. Celui dont on n’adore pas la chair, on ne Fadore 
pas lui-meme. 

En d’autres termes, c’est 4 la «vie> mSme du Christ qu’on 
s’en prendrait en ecartant de la chair les proprietes de la divinite. 
Ainsi, qu’on se refuse 4 donner 4 la chair Fappellation de « con- 
substantiel», et la voil4 totalement alienee de la divinite! Du 
coup, elle cessera d’etre salutaire aux croyants puisqu’elle se 

^ Cf. i. al. le De Fide et Incamatione qui developpe ces themes. 

* Cf. notamment la Lettre 4 Serapion, ffr. 159—161, pp. 263—264. 

» Ft. 163, p. 248 1. 24—26. 

* Oihc ioTiv IdUog xxtafjui rd amfui eintlv, De Unione, 2, p. 186 1. 3. 

* De Unione, 1, p. 186 1. 9—11. 

* *AdvjKixov yoQ dioQiCofiivrjq rrjq ^elag dtoQiCBO&ai rd rrjg Ttgoaxwi^- 
aecDQ' o6 ydQ rig ad^xa od nQoaxwei, tovtov od Tigooxwel, De Fide et 
Incamatione, 6, p. 197 1. 21—23. 
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situe hors de la Trinity. Malgr4 son souci de ne pas parlor d’une 
consubstantialit4 intrins^que de la chair k la divinity, Apollhmire 
suit la pente naturelle de sa pens^; apr^s avoir conjur^ de ne 
pas amoindrir la chair du Christ sous pr^texte de precision au 
regard de la consubstantialit4, il a toutes les peines du monde 
k donner une formulation satisfaisante: 

< Si done nous croyons que Notre Seigneiu* J4sus-Christ est 
venu selon la ressemblance de Thomme . . il est inseparable 
et indivisible de sa chair, et sa chair tient en commun du nom 
de la consubstantialite selon la nature du Verbe avec son P^re 
. . .; que si elle n’y tient pas en commun, elle en est totalement 
alienee. En effet, le salut ne viendra pas aux croyants d’une 
Incarnation qui se situe hors de la divine Trinite. Bien en eflfet 
d’adorable rien de salutaire en-dehors de la divine Trinite 

Il faut bien scruter ce raisonnement pour constater qu’ 
Apollinaire y depasse le simple problfeme de noms et d’attributs; 
ceux-ci sont fonction d’une communion et d’une vertu toutes 
particulieres k la chair du Christ et qui s’originent en plein dans 
la «vie> du Sauveur. Citons encore deux textes transmis par 
Timothee de un des chefs de I’aile extremiste du parti, 

mais aussi im des fideies de la premiere heure: 

«La chair, comme chair de Dieu, (elle est) Dieu; comme 
(chair) du Consubstantiel k Dieu, partie unie k lui, Consubstantiel 
k Dieu, pas s^pare*, en effet, elle n’est mue ni s^parement ni 
pour son propre compte, tel im homme vivant qui se meut 
de lui-meme.»^ 

Voile pour les consequences de I’union vitale; le second texte 
va plus loin, C’est un texte difficile dont Turrianus ne s’est 
tire qu’en alignant les equivalents latins pour les mots grecs*. 
Son sens general ne fait pourtant aucim doute: 

Coxmoiel de tj/idg rj avxov dia awovauofxivrjv avrfj 
TO de Caxmowv ^eoedv ^e'Ck^ &Qa <rj> Sri avvifppdri' xai a^vri 

^ Pour tout ce passage, cf. De Fide et Inceunatione, 4—6, pp. 194 

e 106 . 

* ’H di adqi coc adgS wc S/wovalov rep /idgog ^[Piofiivov 

6/MX)fkTiOP x<p od 9cex<oQtofUpov oddi yog TcexcDQUTfihwg oddi xiveacu IduzCdp- 
Tcog djOTieg Coxjv adrevigyrjtov, Fr. 163, p. 248 1. 20 — 23. 

* Cf. dans Canisius-Basnage, Thesaurus, I, p. 606. 
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fih ad)Csiy 1 ^/ieig dk acuCdfj^a fjLetixovxsg avrfjg dxmegel XQopfjg* rd di 
0Q€7mxdv ive^yov Svivr& rQ€qH)fiiv(p Sfiooiauyif axrtfo Tcal ov XQ&pdfJievov 
Sfiokog. xal el to ^oxmovdv ov t^oxmoiovfjLevdv iaxiv Sfiolcog xm ^axmoujv- 
ovx Sfiooiiauyif avxco* fj yoQ &v ijv aibfia &av6xov wg to i^fiheQov 
C(oo7ioieia&ai dedfiEvov ov a&fia di davdtov d}Jh l^onjg x6 aibfjui xov 
Xqutxov' ovx &Qa diioovautv dv&gamivq} to ^eiov^. 

Si Ton trace line division entre la chair du Christ qui est 
< divine» et la ndtre qui est «huiname», la raison en est que 
cette chair nous vivihe. L’allusion k la nourriture indique qu’U 
s’agit de TEucharistie. La chair du Christ d^tient Tefficace 
salutaire du sacrement dans sa communion vitale k la divinity. 
J’ai soulign^ ailleurs la portde eucharistique de divers textes 
d’Apollinaire. En voici un nouveau, transmis par les Chaines 
sur Saint Jean: 

«Impossible de goiiter au Verbe de Dieu en vue de la vie 
6temelle si ce n’est par sa chair. Tant qu’d ne s’^tait pas mkl6 
k la chair, toute chair 4tait sous le joug de la mort. Mais main* 
tenant ime chair vivifiante nous est donn^e, nourrissant son 
semblable pour la vie par la vertu qui est m&l6e k eUe et qui 
se m§le aux chairs qui participent d’elle .... ^^ 

Rappelons 4galement que les d^veloppements du De Fide et 
iTicamatione auxquels cette partie de Fexpos^ puise largement, 
partent d’lme allusion k FEucharistie^. 

Cette utilisation de FEucharistie par Apollinaire nous met 
en mesure d’affirmer ce que tout indiquait par ailleurs: la chair 
du Christ, du fait de F« unique nature » en laquelle elle se trouve, 

1 Ft. 116, p. 236. 

* OvK ioTtP dnoXavaai xov X6yov xov deov Tigdg aldviov el did xrjg 
aoQxdg adxov, dxQi ydg odx dvefdywxo acLQxl xaxelxexo Tidaa ord^ dnd Zavarov, 
vvp dd dddoxcu xgdtpawja ndv x6 dfioyevig elg did x^g dvaxgadelarjg 
adx<p dvfdfiecDg xal xaig fiexexodaaig oaqilv dvexiQvafUprjg xa&* dfUiUnaiv, Je 
ne crois pas que le mot qui termine le fragment ex(xd' dfioiaxTivt 
Boit k prendre en \m sens qui infirmeraitsa port6e eucheuistique. In 
Joan., VI, 63—66, Cordier, Catena Patrum Graecorum in S. Johannem 
.. ., Anvers, 1630, p. 192. M. Reuss a bien voulu m’assurer, sur la base 
de see travaux prdparatoires k Tddition de la chaine sur Saint Jean, 
que rien ne faisait douter de Tauthenticit^ du fragment. 

* Of. le tc’est pourquoi» qui, aprds ime allusion k rEucharistie in- 
troduit la partie de cet ouvrage conservde en greo, p. 1931. 33—^p. 1941.1. 
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passe k iin autre ordre de r6alit4s. Elle jouit d’une efficaoe, 
d’une vertu, d’une dignity qui lui sent dues non au titre d’un 
proc^d6 de langage, mais du fait m6me de son integration dans 
une entite dont on ne saurait sous aucun pr^texte la d^gager. 
D’oti, une exaltation de cette chair et, k cette fin, ime acuite 
d’expression qui depassent les mesures du tolerable. On aurait 
done tort de reprocher aux contemporains d’Apollinaire une 
simple mauvaise foi ou une totale incomprehension, quand ils 
s’en prennent k sa doctrine sur la chair du Christ. Celle-ci 
ne se pritait que trop, malgre les precautions multipliees par le 
Maitre, aux exagerations de ses disciples. Sa conception de la 
/jUa (piau; ne conduisait-elle pas tout droit i la thfese synousiaste? 
Apollinaire s’en est defendu de toute force, mais s’il a su s’arreter 
de prononcer le terme que ses disciples sont accuses d’avoir tant 
prdne, le fond de sa pensee et I’expression dont il la revStait, 
cdtoyaient Tabime; o’est le moins qu’on puisse dire. 

II 

Je m’ejBForcerai dans cette seconde partie de serrer de plus 
prfes I’anthropologie d’Apollinaire et notamment d’eiucider le 
difficile probieme de sa conception de base, dichotomie ou 
trichotomie? L’arriererplan philosophique de Tepoque est ex- 
trSmement confus et, dans I’ensemble, mal etudie. S’il s’l^t des 
formulations et de la technique d’un syst^me, rien ne serait 
plus fallacieux qu’une simple reference aux grands coiu^nts 
traditionnels de la philosophie grecque. Le beau travail de 
Verbeke sur la notion de mtviui dans la pensee antique a tache 
de faire le jour sur un point fort important pour notre enqufite^. 
De pareils travaux sur wug, voire mkme aibfjui et I’anthro- 
pologie en general, seraient indispensables pour im traitement 
pleinement satisfaisant de mon sujet. Je me contenterai, en 
leiu* absence, d’essayer, k partir du texte d’Apollinaire, de 


^ Verbeke, L’Evolution de la Doctrine du Pneuma du Stoicisme k 
Saint Augustin, Louvain, 1945. La partie consacree aux Peree est tr^s 
inegale; le traitement d’Apollinaire en pcu*ticulier est tout-&-feut super- 
ficiel, pp. 485—489. 
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retrouver les doctrines philosophiques qui inspirent son anthro¬ 
pologic, et par Ik de mieux la pr^iser. 

Apollinaire, se r4f4rant k Saint Paul, d^finit I’homme, voi^ 
iv C’est incontestablement la vue fondamentale de 

TEcriture: Thomme est compost d’un corps et d’une &me; 
d’une chair soumise au flux de la mati^re et du temps, d’un 
esprit jouissant de la permanence et de Fimmortalit^. Le voi)g 
qu’Apollinaire identifle au TcvevfMa, c’est I’esprit, caract4ris4 
d'abord, dans les Merits de note trichotomite, par le pouvoir 
d’autod^termination^. Les oeuvres d’apparence dichotomite 
insistent, en parlant de Tame, sur sa fonction de < principe vital». 
Je rappelle que les deux points de vue se trouvent synth^tis^s 
dans le texte capital transmis par Justinien que j’ai int4grale- 
ment reproduit plus haut^. 

D’apr^s le Dr. Raven, le traducianisme d’Apollinaire ne per- 
met de douter que I’h^r^siarque a profess^ la trichotomie toujours, 
<car aucun Grec aurait jamais imaging une origine si abjecte 
pour la faculty intellectuelle et spirituelle de rhomme»^. Le 
pr^cieux apport des fragments ex4g4tiques nous mettra en 
mesure de juger de la valeur de cette assertion. Notons, au 
depart, une th^se qui n’a gufere d’aUure «platonisante >, celle 
du caract^re gratuit de Timmortalit^ de I’&me: 

«Gratifl4 de la promotion k Fimmortalit^, il (Fhomme) ne 
r^alisa pas que ce bien, (fruit) d’une gratification, 6tait au- 
dessus de sa nature; aussi bien, ayant d4chu de la ressemblance 
de Dieu, celle qui consiste en Timmortalit^, il est assimil6 de 
par la mort au b4tail.»® L’immortalit6 est don de Dieu parce 
que toute vie vient de la vie r^elle, et toute existence de I’adh^on 
au <r4ellement existant». Le libell4 de ces propositions n’est 

^ Apodeixis, fr. 72, p. 221 1. 22—23. 

* Cf. sup. et fr. 26, p. 210 1. 23: 6i) TtPevfM tovtAtti t6v vovv, 

* Cf. sup. p. 217. 

* C.E. Raven, Apollinarianism, Cambridge, 1923, p. 171. 

* Tfj ngdQ d&ccpoalav reTifirjfiivog, odx f}<T&eTo fieiCov Sxcav r^cqfiheeog 

rd he rifjifjg dycMp. &&ev daumeadiv rrjg rov 0eov dfMubaecDg rfjg iv ddizvaaiq, 
Ktiffnatv 6fU}tovvai xard rdv &dvaTov, In Ps. XLVllI, 13, Cod. Paris, gr. 139, 
fol. 130 ro. Il s’cigit d'une version refondue mais en suivant de prds et 
fid^lement le texte original. Je ne puis m'6tendre ici sur ce probl6me. 
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pas si rare chez les Pferes, mais Apollinaire en precise les donn^es 
aveo une rigueur de pens4e et de terminologie qui aboutissent 
4 un sens pour le moms discutable. De formulation quelque 
peu floue et imag^ d’une V6rit4 profonde, Tassertion se voit 
confiSrer une portae directement m^taphysique: 

<La vie est la seule existence, < les vivants»,dit-il, < te loueront»; 
c’est en effet dans I’adh^sion k celui qui est que nous avons 
r§tre et la separation est corruption. 

Et plus fortement encore: 

♦ C’est 14 I’oeuvre de la vie, c’est 14 I’utilite de I’exister, si 
nous adherons 4 la vie r^eUe et 4 I’Existant reellement.» ^ 

On serait tente d’adoucir la portae de ces textes, si la solution 
de probiemes plus particuliers ne r^v^lait chez Apollinaire une 
tendance tr4s consciente 4 ne pas magnifier outre mesure la 
composante spirituelle de I’homme. Apollinaire, en effet, se pose 
la question de savoir ce qui advient de Tame entre la mort et 
la r^urrection des corps. Sa situation, affirme>t-il, est anormale; 
!’♦ &me s4par6e» soupire 4 la reunion avec son corps parce que 
la vie humaine ne se r4a]ise vraiment que dans runion des deux 
parties de Thomme, ame et corps. Et 4 ce propos, il affirme 
vigoureusement, ^I’ame n’est pas Thomme^. Voici 4 cet 4gard 
un texte capital: 

« La vie future, c’est la B4surrection, selon que nous apprenons 
que I’&me n’est ni vie proprement ni vie vraie, si toutefois I’ame 
n’est pas I’homme. En effet, si elle avait dans sa vie 4 elle la 
v6rit6 de la vie, ce qui est mort, n’aurait pas besoin de resurrec¬ 
tion. C’est pourquoi aussi bien le Seigneur dit que ceux qui 
vivent, vivent de par Dieu, comme n’ayant pas encore la vie 
sinon dans la vertu de Dieu qui les vivifie . . . Car ce n’est pas 
une vie incorporelle qu’il a donne au debut 4 I’&me, mais, dfes 


^ M6vi] {htagiiQ i} fcoi}, 6fri %ol Cc5rT^c qnjaiv, Modviaovaivt, iv ydg rfj jigdc 
rdp dPTa (WvaxpBiq, rd elvai ixofAev xal i} didaraaiq q?dogd ... In Ps. Cm, 
33—34, Cod. Ambros. F 126 sup. fol. 140 ro. 

* Tovto Tfjq ^eyov, roiho tov iSTidgx^ el Jigdg ffprcog 

awamd/jie^ xai jtgdg &vTmg &vxa. In Ps. CXLV, 1—2, mdme Manuscrit, 
fol. 392 ro. 
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le depart, la vie dans le corps, ayant insuffl^ dans le corps le 
souffle de vie.»^ 

Nous voilA k cent lieues des conceptions chores k Orig^ne 
selon qui < Thomme est une &me qui se sert d’un corps M5me 
aprte que la doctrine de la pr^existence des &mes aura 6t6 
abandonn^e, I’Ecole d’Orig^ne restera fiddle k son anthro- 
pologie, et Eus^be de C63ar4e dira: 

Toihro di xai rov &krfdr\ dv&gamov rov xaxa fpvxfjv vooviievov, 
ou encore: 

h fpvxij SgtCerai rov dlr(drj dv&Qomov^. 

Apollinaire suit une autre ligne de pens4e et je me defends 
mal de I’impression que les precisions du texte justement 
produit ne visent directement Orig^ne et sa doctrine de la 
pr^existence des ames. II va plus loin encore. Que fait Tame 
sans le corps apr^s la mort? Rien! Pendant le temps inter- 
mediaire, elle est priv^e de fonctions, car Thomme est «un», 
un qui est < Tun et Tautre» &me et corps; il n’y a pas de vie si 
Tun ou Tautre fait defaut: 

« Alors ressuscite le mort quand Tame se trouve avec le corps, 
non que dans I’intervalle, Tame ait dissoute, mais elle ^tait 
comme sans action et n’ayant pas les propri6t4s de la vie qu’elle 
a avec le corps. L’homme, en effet, est quelque chose d’«un». 
Tun et Tautre k la fois et la vie est en commun et il faut les deux 
pour que la vie se recouvre apr^s la mort.»* 

^ Zom) <5^ 1 } fUXXovad iaxiv <i»afc6a><nc’ xa&d ti^ IdUiv dXtidrj 

elvou fuxvddpofj^, etneg oihc dv&gwnog 1 } el ydg ip Tfj iavziip 

^<ofj t6 dXffiii; elxe tov ovx dvaCoiOHJeoyq rd re^vrjxdg ideiro, did xal 6 xvgiog 
Tovg Tedvedreag elnev (bg odno) t 6 ixovrag, nXiiv 5aov iv dwdfiet ^eov 

TOV ^oxmovfyjwnog .... oi yog dawfunop diC dgx^Q idwxev 6 ^edg rfj 
tpvxfjf dXX" ei^dg xifp iv awfiori, elg Td acdfM riff Tivoifp Trig i/Mpvcn^aag, In 
Ps. CXVin, 50, Cod. Ambros. F 126 sup. fol. 239 ro. et Paris, gr. 139, 
fol. 383 VO. 

* ''Ap^gconog . ipvx^ XQ^M^ ocbfdccri. Contra Celsum, Koet- 

schau, VII, 38, T. U, p. 188 1. 24. 

* Praeparatio Evangelica VII, 40, Gaisford, T. II, p. 134 et 166. 

^ Tdre dvUnaxcu 6 pexgdg, Sre fierd amfioxog rj vux^* odx ^ /leraf^ 
Tfjg yfvx^g dia}£hffAiprjg, dAA’ mg &ngaxTOP odarig xai rd T^g CcDtjg tSia, 6aa furd 
adffjunog, odx ixovarjg' ip ydg ti xd avpa/Mpdvegdp iaxi dv^gwnog, xal 1 } fcui) xoipii 
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Le titre d’« image de Dieu» nous vient bien de I’infusion de 
Tame, mais il qualifie I’homme tout entier. Si Apollinaire recon- 
nait k Tame et au corps des origines diflP6rentes, il s’empresse, 
tout en I’afiirmant, d’insister sur le fait que les deux 414ments 
ont k se composer pom constituer ^Tun^^. 

« Dans ce texte il parait ramener k un seul et Tame et le corps 
et les ordonner Tun et Fautre en un seul fa 9 onnement, puis- 
qu’il dit que Dieu connait les affections propres de Tame k 
partir de son fa 9 onnement . .. En effet ce n’est pas dans la 
division que se fait I’oeuvre (qu’est Thomme); mais, bien que 
la facture de Fame soit plus belle que celle du corps, n’^tant pas 
oeuvre des mains comme le modelage de la matifere, mais 6tant 
insuffl4e selon Fexistence venant de la vertu divine, n4anmoins, 
Il achfeve chacun des deux en un seul 6tre, selon que celui-ci 
tient en commun d’un seul nom, le tout («Funet Fautre») 4tant 
nomm4 tantdt ame, tantdt chair. 


xai iMttiQwv Sel 7 iq6q rd xinp in Zavarov ndhv awnrjvai. In Math. XXII, 
23, d*aprds Cod. Coislin gr. 195, fol. 119 et Vatic, gr. 1618 fol 82 ro., 
communique par M. Reuse. C’est encore dans cette perspective qu’il 
faut lire la conclusion du fr. 138, p. 240 1. 26—29, oti la condition du 
Verbe est comparee dans la mort k celle de Tame: el ydg thtig Tijv 
avv&eoCv icrci rafhrjv, xai vnig riiv didhxjiv* didXvaig di 6 ^dwrroc* oike yoQ 
Tfj aw&iaei negie^ijqy&t]' ij yog &v 6 xdofwg xexhono' oike h xfj StaXwei xd ex 
xrjg dutXfXJecog ivdeig elxev, axmeg i} Cf. ^galement ce fragment In 

Ps. LXXXIX, 13, Cod. Ambros. F 126 Sup., fol. 63 ro. et Paris, gr. 139 
fol. 310 VO. : vvxra fiiv ehakwg xdv hcdkeaev dnavxa xorkov h ^ xa&ei^ei 

^avaro^fievog dv&Qomog, Je croirais assez volontiers que cette these est k 
mettre en relation avec le milienarisme d’Apollinaire, attest^ aussi par 
les textes ex^getiques. 

^ L’usage du terme est capital, puisqu'il forme terme technique chez 
Apollinaire, pour marquer, en reference k I Cor. VIII, 6, I’unite du com¬ 
post qu’est le Christ. 

* ’Evxav&a Si <paCvexai xai ywx^ xai atbiia elg iv xid‘eig xai Snd fdacf nXaaiv 
ixarega xdxxofp, Sxi Si) xwv ywxtxwv IStay/idkcov xrjv yvwaiv dai6 xfjg SioTiXdaemg 
ixeiv (piyji xdv ^edv ... oi) yog iv Statndaei xd TtoCrffm, dAA* el xai xcMlcuv i} xfjg 
ipvxfjg nolrjaig xagd xfjv xov amfMxrogt oSx olovei x^tQ<^oirp:6g oSaa xaxd xf)v 
SXr)g fi6g(p(ociv, SM* ijjmvevaxf) xaxd xijv ix ^elag Swdfiecog Sndaxaaiv. SXcjg yovv 
elg iv ixdxega awxeXel, xa^&S xai SvdfMXog iv6g xoivoyvei, Ttoxi fiiv ywxij xd aw- 
afup&tegov, noxi Si adgS dvofia^dfievov. In Ps. CXXXVIII, 5, Cod. Ambros. 
F i26 Sup., fol. 348 vo. Les Fragments Syriaques de Diodore publics 
p€ur Briere, Revue de I’Orient Chretien, X (XXX), pp. 231—283, con- 
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Cette claire. explication du mode des attributions au com¬ 
post humain rejoint exactement les textes produits plus hauts 
pour 6tablir le caract^re particulier de la «communication des 
idiomes» chez Apollinaire; il confirme Tinterpr^tation que j’en 
propos€ds. 

On aura pu se convaincre jusqu’ici que I’anthropologie d’Apol¬ 
linaire n’est pas «platonisante», et on pensera peut-etre que 
Voisin a 6t6 singuliferement avis6 d’4voquer k son propos Taristo- 
t^lisme, tant les theses qu’il professe ont un relent d’hyl^- 
morphisme. Mais un point particulier de la doctrine d’Apol- 
linaire nous oriente de fa^on plus precise; son traducianisme 
en eflTet, trahit une option philosophique assez nette, k savoir 
vers le stoicisme qui a vigoureusement enseign6 ce point, si 
conforme avec sa conception de la materiality du Ttvevfia^. 
Non qu’Apollinaire le suive jusque 14! Comme toute son epoque, 
il professe en philosophie un syncretisme; et surtout, il est 
chr6tien et ne met pas en doute le caract^re spirituel de T&me, 
«rhomme est un vovg dans la chair selon TApdtro. Ce qui 
ne rempfiche pas d’imbriquer cette spirituality dans son tra¬ 
ducianisme de fa 9 on autrement plus forte que ne parait le 

tiennent un texte qui attribue aux apollinaristes et particulierement 
aux Docteurs de la Secte les memes affirmations: 

«De meme en effet que Thomme se compose de Tame et du corps, de 
celle-14 qui est invisible et immortelle et de celui-ci qui est visible et 
mortel, et qu’il a 4ty appel^ homme, alors que les deux forment ime 
seule hypostase et un seul fils pcufait — car ce n’est ni Tame k part ni 
le corps (4 peurt) qui est dit le fils de celui qui engendre, mais les deux 
ensemble, alors qu’ils sont 61oignys selon la nature et voisins selon tout 
le reste; qui, en effet a jcunais dit: Le corps d’un tel est mort ou il a yty 
malade, ou il s’habille, ou il mcuige? qui dit encore: L’ame d’un tel s’est 
mise en colere, et elle a mal fait, et elle a blasphemy? quoique ceci appcir- 
tienne 4 rame,etcelaau corps, mais nous attribuons 4 (1’homme) pris en 
g^n^ral ce qui est le propre de la nature de chcu^un d’eux ...» 

loc. cit., fr. 26, p. 269. Une traduction plus pryoccupye de la termino- 
logie apollinariste donnerait probablement im son encore plus parent 
de nos textes. 

1 Cf. Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans €md Sceptics, pp. 210—222, 
Prachter dans Uberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie, I, pp. 420—424, et 
surtout le chapitre sur les Stoiciens postyrieurs, particulidrement Marc- 
Auryie, p. 600—602; enfin Verbeke, op. cit., pp. 11—174, oh I’abondance 
dee citations amenyes dans les notes permet un contrdle serry des inter- 
prytations. 
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supposer le Dr. Raven. Les textes m^mes qu’avance celui-ci, 
nous le d4montreront. 11 s’agit d’un passage assez consequent 
du Comment€dre sur Ezechiel relatif k la vision des os desseches 
et revivifies. Commen 9 ons par I’affirmation de base du tra- 
ducianisme: 

«C’est done par un seul esprit que tous semblent vivifies, 
comme tous les hommes de par succession (ix diadoxf}^) vivent 
en un seul esprit, I’esprit de vie. L’esprit de chacun lui est 
propre, e’est celui qui, au moment de la resurrection, retoume 
k son propre corps, selon qu’il est ecrit dans TEvangile: son 
esprit revint en elle.»^ 

La precision finale se rapporte k la these, maintenant connue, 
sur retat de r<&me separee». La conception de Tunite pro- 
fonde d’lme espece se perpetuant par generation joue un grand 
rdle chez Apollinaire. A plusieurs reprises, il affirme Tunite 
du generateur avec toute sa descendance en vertu de la diadoxij. 
Le texte le plus explicite 4 cet egard me parait fitre ce commen- 
taire In Ps. CXLIVy 1: 

«Ces choses pourraient se prendre selon la vie presente de 
rhomme qui selon la diadoxi^ est un, puisque, quand la genera¬ 
tion precedente s’en va, leurs successeurs entrent dans leur 
place. G’est pourquoi tous nous sommes appeies du nom d’Adam, 
comme etant celui-ci. 

Je ne force pas ce texte en lui donnant un sens ontologique; 
Apollinaire se sert de la mSme donnee en theologie trinitaire 
pour fonder la consubstantialite et I’unicite de Vovala. II 
avance aussi que Vldidvrjg d’un homme, David par exemple, 
commence 4 lui et se trouve comme integree dans tous ses 


^ IIvevfAaxi hi <pahovTcu ^cjoyovovficvoi Ttdvreg, dtansQ xai iv hi 7tpev/4aTi 
T(b Cartt9c^ Tidvteg ix diadox^^ dv&Qomoi Idtov fih rd TtvevjM hcdxnov, 

d dii ini Tfjg dXtf&ovg dvcundae&g inungitpei ngdg rd tdiop a&fjui, (bg h rig eday- 
yeXU^ yiygcaxxac iniengetpe t6 7tvev/ia airvfjg, InEzech. XXXVII, 10, Cod. 
Ottob.gr. 452, fol. 227 vo., Chigi gr. 45, fol. 425 ro., Paris, gr. 159, fol. 
309 ro., Coislin gr. 17, fol. 248 vo. 

* Kaxd jnh t6v vvp plov tov xaxd dtaSox^ hdg dv&gcbnov ravra &v elnu dd- 
veuTOf dri Twv Tigozigcuv dnidvroir elg rijv ixelnav X<»^Q^ diadtxdiievoi, did 

xai Tip TOV *Addfji Mfnan xaXodfjLt^a Ttdrceg (bg ixeltog Svrsg adxoL In Ps. 
CXLIV, 1, d’apres Cod. Ambros. F 126 Sup., fol. 383 ro. 
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descendants^. Le texte le plus important dans cette ligne de 
pens6e se trouve dans le Quod Unua ait Chriatua. Get opuscule 
pr^sente les m£mes th&ses que le De UnionCy mads avec une 
insistance particuli^re sur le caract^re imparfait de la chair qui 
re§oit d’« 6tre » de par son union au principe spirituel. Ceci se 
realise dans la conception virginale sur un mode qui indique 
la nature extraordinaire du principe vital dans le Christ. Et, 
pour le prouver, Apollinaire va formuler son traducianisme 
en termes qui justifieront I’interpr^tation strictement onto- 
logique que j’ai propos4e des textes produits jusqu’ici: 

«Car il est impossible qu’une femme soit f4cond6e sans 
rhomme, puisque Dieu a ddpos4 dans les p^res Voiala de ceux 
qui sont engendr^s; ainsi FEcriture dit-elle de lAvi qu’U 6tait 
dans les reins de son pfere Abraham. 

L’ensemble de Targumentation de Fouvrage sur F« hypostase » 
du Verbe incam6, sur le rapport de la chair k cette hypostase, 
d^montre que c’est bien au plan de « FStre » et du donn4 onto- 
logique qu’il faut entendre les assertions d’ApoUinaire sur 
Funit4 de la succession des generations humaines’. 

Mais que devient dans tout cela FeMment intelligent, le 
vorjrM Est-d vraiment transmis dans la generation ou d’autre 
maniere? Le Commentcdre sur Ezechiel repond en termes expr^s: 

« La vie done s’est introduite dans le corps de Fhomme, en- 
voyee de Dieu au travers de Fesprit cosmique, celui qui entre 
dans les os d’aprfes la vision.» « Ce n’est pas en eflFet le vorjrdv 
qui vient pour lui-mSme, mais en celui-ci et etant comme celui-ci 
et non comme un autre, comme, au sujet de la vraie creation 
de Fhomme, on dit que Fesprit de vie fut insufSe i Fhomme par 
les narines, ce qui est to alcr&rjrdv .» * 

^ Of. ^ ce sujet notamment la Correspondcuice Basile/Apollinaire dans 
le travail annonc^ sup. p. 208 n. 2. 

* ^Adihfazop Svsv dvdgdg Kvfjaai, ywaixay Sri xijp odalav riov yewtofihwv h 
Toig TKxxQdai xarePaXero 6 <hg xai rdv Aevl (prjair i} ygoupi} h rfj 6a<pvi rov 
nargdg slvai ^Apgadfi, Quod Unus sit Christus, 11, p. 301 1.13—16, et la 
suite du texte. 

* Cf. Quod Unus sit Christus, 3, pp. 296—296; et surtout, 7—10, 
pp. 299—301. 

* *Enetau>vaa diijv^ fcoi) tov dv^Qwnov awjMxriy Tiagd ^eov intnefmofiivri Sid 
rov xoa/weov npev/iarog, S 6 ij xal inetadyei rolg Sarioig xard rijv Sgeunv, oS yog 
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Le Commentaire est encore plus explicite sur le verset suivant 
du Prophete: 

«I1 y a done insufflation de I’esprit d’air dans le corps, e’est 
le pour le vosqov, il ne vient pas du monde, mais 

d’en-haut en mfime temps que lui, non pas appel6 mais envoy4; 
car la voegd ovola vient de Dieu, envelopp4e dans I’esprit divin.»^ 
Ici, nous touchons la synthfese la plus achev4e du traducianisme 
et du spiritualisme; une relation singulifere est pos4e entre le 
principe « vital» ou « sensible » et Tintelligence ou pens4e. Cette 
demifere est donn^e « en lui» et « 6tant comme lui», envelopp4e 
en quelque sorte dans le souffle de vie inspire par Dieu dans 
les narines d’Adam. Bien que la partie spirituelle de Thomme 
vienne directement de Dieu, elle est acquise k Thomme au sein 
meme de la g4n4ration par la relation 6troite qu’elle soutient 
avec le principe « vital» ou « sensible 

Ceci pourrait paraitre d^concertant et peut-dtre assez libre 
dans Tinterpr^tation de mots pris plus dans leur lettre que dans 
leur esprit. En fait pareille doctrine n’est pas chose inoule 
dans TAntiquit^ chr^tienne. Si nous nous toumons vers les 
Pferes ant^rieurs k Apollinaire, nous en trouverons un au moins, 
qui professe une doctrine analogue, et pr^cis^ment en liaison 
avec des donn4es stoiciennes; e’est C14ment d’Alexandrie*. 


Td votftdv igxerai xa&' amo, dAA* iv tovko xal d>g rovzo dv, o^x iregop^ a>c 
xal ini rfjg cUrj^vg dy^QomoTiodag A^croi Tivevfia Cwfjg ifm&pvaea^i xaxd 
fivxTi^QCDV dv&Qconq), Sneg iari t6 ala^rfi6v. In Ezech. XXXVII, 6, Ottob. 
gr. 462, fol. 227 ro., Chigi gr. 46, fol. 424 vo., Paris, gr. 169, fol. 308 vo., 
Coislin gr. 17, fol. 246 vo. (6dit6 dans Mai, op. cit., p. 90). 

^ Tov nvevfjuxTog Sga rov deglov yherai etoTtvevaig tig t6 xai rovzo zd 

Cojzixiv' zd Si votgdv owe dnd xdofiov dAA’ dveo^ev dfm zovrep nagaylvezai, od 
HoXovfievov dXX* ixnefmdfAevov' nagd ^t(p ydg voegd odala zip ^tUp Ttveij/Aozi 
TstQiexopivrj. In Ezech. XXXVII, 9, Ottob. gr. 462, fol. 227 ro., Cldgi gr. 46, 
fol. 424 vo., Paris, gr. 169, fol. 308 vo., Coislin gr. 17, fol. 248 ro. (6dit6 dans 
Mai, ibid.). Rapprocher ce fragment In Is. LVII, 16, Ottob. gr. 462, 
fol. 130 ro., Chigi gr. 46, fol. 226 vo., Paris, gr. 169, fol. 218 ro., (ne se 
trouve pas dans Mai): xal nvo^ neQieiXrjppivrj xai avfinXtxopivrj awpaxi dAA' 
dvoi^ev ixTitfinopivrj. 

* Cf. Verbeke, op. cit., pp. 429—440. C’est sur cet ouvrage que je 
vais appuyer les considerations qui vont suivre, mais j’ai tenu k reprendre 
personnellement tous les textes eifferents de Clement d*Alexandrie, avant 
d’accepter I’interpretation qu’en propose Verbeke. 
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Non que Cldment diSi^re beaucoup des dualistes «platomsants» 
dont Origfene est le plus en vue^, mais, poussant la ligne «bio- 
logique»plus loin que d’autres, Clement a amen6 k combiner 
des notions stoiciennes et p4ripat^ticiennes avec son platonisme. 
element done, distingue deux jtvevfia] Tun, le aagxixdv, et 
I’autre, V'l^yefwvixdv. L’int^ret de cette distinction vient 
de ce que le premier est nettement traitd dans la ligne du Ttvevfia 
stoicien et est appel4 k jouer un role d4ci8if dans la g4n^ration 
et la croissance de Tembryon. Mais, en outre, le rapport de ce 
TtvevfM charnel et de V'l^ye/wvixdv ne se rend pas en termes de 
pur dualisme. Verbeke qui d4gage ces notions de Clement, 
s’appuie avec raison sur I’important texte des Stromata VI, 16^. 
Le Ttvevfia charnel assume bien I’ensemble des functions rdser- 
v^ k r«ame» dans un schema trichotomite^; msiBV'fiyefAovixdv 
qui est le vovq exalte par Clement en bien d’autres lieux 
comme le pouvoir libre et vraiment I’image de Dieu en Thomme, 
soutient avec le TtrevfjLa charnel une relation qui fait de lui le 
principe premier de Tanimation de Tetre vivant, y compris 
Tame irrationnelle. Voici les phrases d^cisives de Clement: 

TO XoyiaxuKdv rolwv xal 'fjyefjiorocdv ahiov elval (pa/jiev rfjg avard- 
aetog rip i^dxp, dAAd xal rov to d^joyov p^qog iywxaxr&al re xal fidputv 
avvfjg elmi*. 

dXXd. yoQ ri ndvreov dveupopd elg h avvxhaxxai x6 rjyeijujvtxdv xal dC 
hceivo Cfj T€ 6 dv&Qomog xai Tubg Cg®. 

Ayant cit4 ces deux textes capitaux, je ne puis que renvoyer k 
Verbeke -pour F^tablissement des deux theses subs^quentes, 
k savoir que le dualisme n’en subsiste pas moins entre Tesprit 
sup4rieur et Tesprit charnel, et que ce dualisme est exprim6 

^ Cf. k titre d’exemple cette expression du Protrept., X, Stahlin, I, 
p. 71 1. 26 ss.: ehcwv Si rov X6yov 6 dv&Qomog dXij&irdg, 6 vovq 6 iv r(p 
6v&Qdm(p. 

* Cf. Verbeke, op. cit., pp. 430—436; le texte analyst ici. Stromata, 
VI, 16, se trouve dans Stahlin, II, p. 499 ss. 

* Stromata, VI, 16, Stahlin, II, p. 600 1. 16—20: axyxixa ri(9 tdv CantK))v 
&6vafU9 fj ijmegiixsTai rd ^QtTtrtxov re xai adSijTixdv xai xad^ 6Xov xivrfctxdvj 
t 6 Tivevfda elArjxep rd aagxpc6v, d^vxlvrjfiav dv xal ndvru dtd re ribv aUrdi^aecov 
xal rov Xoinov acbfiarog TtoQevdfievdv re xai TiQonoJiadvvv 6id ad}/iarog, 

« Ibid., p. 600 1. 14—16. 

» Ibid., 1. 22—23. 
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en termes du dualisme paulinien de la chair et de Fesprit. Mais 
je dois donner ces lignes, toujours tiroes de Stromata VI, 16, 
oil cette distinction est mise en relation avec la generation; lee 
prefixes grecs sent essentiels au texte dont il me faut presenter 
roriginal: 

hteuJTCQlvexai dk 9} TiQOOXQlverai to 'i^yefwvpeSvy <5 duiXo- 

yiCd/Lie&ay ov xara Tijfv rov andgimrog xaxaPoXipf yewdifievov^. 

Qu’on reprenne maintenant la doctrine d’Apollinaire: un 
traducianisme oil Fintelligence est infuse au mSme moment que 
le Ttvevfjia charnel avec lequel la lie un rapport singulier d’in- 
timite; iv rovrq) xai (og tovto Sv ovx d)g iregov, comme disait 
le Commentaire sur Ezechiel. D’un autre c6te, Apollinaire dans 
sa christologie table sur une double caracteristique du prin- 
cipe vital dans Thomme: sa function spirituelle de vot^ et 
sa liberte; par ailleurs le rdle vivificateur du principe superieur 
et r< information vitale» — au sens hyiemorphique — que 
la chair lui doit. Dans des ouvrages nettement trichotomites 
enfin, Topposition entre voi^ et « chair» est expliquee en ter¬ 
mes du combat paulinien^. Qu’on suppose Apollinaire pro- 
fessant I’anthropologie de Clement d’Alexandrie dans les aspects 
rappel^ k I’instant, on obtient exactement les memes th&ses 
et les m6mes propositions. Qu’on ajoute le respect presque 
servile d’ApoUinaire pour la lettre de I’Ecriture qui facUement 
8ugg4rait la trichotomie comme un donn4 irrecusable, on le 
verra d’autant mieux dispose k user du schema stoicien, tel 
par exemple qu’on le trouve chez Marc-Aurfele*. 

Ces notions sont-eUes venues apres coup k Apollinaire et 
seraient-elles le fruit de cette evolution dont nous parle Rufin? 
U reste en effet que le moment « spirituel» du wvc caracterise 
la section «trichotomite» des ceuvres. Je crois pourtant qu’il 
faut repondre par la negative; la preuve decisive m’en parait 
resider dans le fait que le De Unione, d’apparence decidement 
«dichotomite» base toute sa demarche sur le «traducianisme ». 


^ Ibid., 1. 10—11. Cf. Verbeke, op. cit., p. 433. 

* Apodeixis, fr. 22, p. 209. 

* Cf. Uberweg, cit4 sup. p. 227 n. 1; naturellement le tout est trans- 
fonn6 par la notion d6cid6ment spirituelle du vovg que tient Apollinaire. 
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Or, la coherence de tou8 les passages traducianistes montre 
en suffisance que ce point de la doctrine procMe de la vue 
«stoicienne» dont je parlais plus haut. NuUe raison done de 
songer k une Evolution d’Apollinaire dans son anthropologie! 
Mais y a-t-il Evolution sur le plan christologique en ce sens 
qu’apr^ avoir conf6r6 au Verbe les fonctions de r«&me» et 
du wug, Apollinaire aurait finalement restreint la substitution 
au seul wvc? Je n’ose trop tabler siu: le fragment 2 dont 
Tauthenticit^ n’est de loin pas au-dessus de tout soupfon^. 
A o6t6 des arguments coutumiers d’Apollinaire dans les Merits 
«trichotomites », on y trouve I’expresse attribution k la yolont4 
du Verbe du pouvoir de vivifier et Fafiirmation que r« 4nergie » 
du Verbe tient la place de !’« &me » et du voi^: 

dvcathiQoiaTiQ xf\Q ^slaQ heqyelaQ rov rfjg yfvxfjQ rdnov xal rov dy- 
^Qomlvov vo6q. 

Le reste du texte est k I’avenant^. 

Un fait subsiste: la division des oeuvres en deux sections, 
avec dans chacune un autre th^me principal. La division ne 
doit fetre ni durcie ni trop absolue, elle existe. Comment Tinter- 
prater? A mon sens, ce n’est pas la christologie m^me qui a 
4volu6, e’est I’accent qui s’est d4plac4, probablement pour des 
raisons pol4miques. Apollinaire, en effet, tout au long de son 
oeuvre, reste constant k sa th^ fondamentale de la vivification 
de la chair par le Verbe sur I’analogue de compost humain*. 
Par ailleurs, la pol^mique de ses premiers adversaires, semble 
ignorer ce point de sa doctrine sauf sous des deformations, telle 

^ Dans Lietzmann, p. 204. Ce fragment, ainsi que le fr, 110, provient 
d’un florildge cense avoir ete compile peur Anastase le Sinaite et qui est 
un ramassis de faux, encore que la distinction entre r«ame>, que le 
Verbe n'aurait pas prise, et le aniqpui 'Apeadjn, qu’il a pris, rejoigne bien 
Quod Unus sit Christus, 6, p. 297 1. 17—18. Ces deux fragments sont 
reproduits par Lietzmann d’apres Mai. Sur mes indications, mon con¬ 
frere le R. P. Audet, que je remercie ici, a entrepris de retrouver le MS 
de Mai et I’a identifi^ avec le Vatic, gr. 1409, probablement du XIII s. 
Les deux fragments s’y trouvent au fol. 179 a et leur texte manuscrit 
Concorde parfaitement avec I’^dition. 

* Fr. 2, p. 204 1. 7—9. 

* Cf. i. al., fr. 108, p. 232; fr. 153, p. 248; Apodeixis, fr. 76, p. 222; 
fr. 79, p. 223. 
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la divinisation de la chair ou la transformation du Verbe en 
chair Au contraire, les theses de Timpeccabilit^ et de Tincom- 
possibilit^ de deux vovg paraissent leur etre famili^res; et les 
oeuvres d’apparence «trichotomite» — VApodeixis tout au 
moins — supposent d6j4 la rupture avec les orthodoxes^. Dans 
la Lettre aux Ev^iiea de DiocisariCy c’est la trichotomie appuyee 
par rimpeccabilit^ du vovg divin qui constitue I’argument 
premier, ce qui concorde avec les discussions d’Epiphane k 
Antioche*. Comment rendre au mieux raison de ces faits qu’en 
sugg^rant qu’Apollinaire a 4t6 amen4 k insister plus sur le 
caract^re spirituel du vovg^ sur la n^cessaire impeccability du 
Christ? Et quelle raison assignor k cette insistance, sinon que, 
ou bien la poiymique antiarienne avait trop aiguisy dyj& I’argu- 
ment tiry des allusions scripturaires k Tame du Christ, 
ou bien plutdt que les exagyrations de partisans extrymistes 
et les suspicions grandissantes des orthodoxes k cet ygard n’aient 
incity Apollinaire k plus de prudence dans la prysentation de 
sa doctrine? Mais ou gisait Timportance de la doctrine pour 
son auteur, rien ne le montre mieux que ceci: faisant allusion 
k ces exagyrations comme k ces suspicions, Apollinaire, nous 
le notions plus haut, refuse ynergiquement de lacher pour 
autant, quoi que ce soit de ses positions sur les attributions 
faites k la chair de par sa singuli^re union avec le Verbe dans 
ce qu’il appelle !’«unique natures, et qu’U nous faut appeler 
r<( humanity sui generis » du Christ. 


^ Cf. sup. 

* Gr6goire de Nysse s’identifie tout spontan^ment avec les gens que 
vise Apollinaire, Antirrheticus, 26, PG XLV, 1177 ss. 

* Lettre aux Eveques de Dioc6sar6e, p. 266, 1. 4—10. 
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Eschatology in the Patristic Age: 

an Introduction 

G. Florovsky, New York 

1. Four “last things” are traditionally listed: Death, Judg¬ 
ment, Heaven, and Hell. These four are „the last things of man“. 
And there are four “last things” of the mankind: the Last Day, 
the Resurrection of the Flesh, the Final Judgment, and the End 
of the World The major item, however, is missing in this 
listing, namely “the Last Adam”, Christ Himself, and His Body, 
the Church. For indeed Eschatology is not just one particular 
section of the Christian theological system, but rather its basis and 
foundation, its guiding and inspiring principle, or, as it were, the 
climate of the whole Christian thinking. Christianity is essentially 
eschatological, and the Church is an “eschatological community”, 
since she is the New Testament, the ultimate and the final, and, 
consequently, “the last” 2 . Christ Himself is the last Adam be¬ 
cause He is “the New Man” (Ignatius, Ephea, 20. 1). The Chri¬ 
stian Perspective is intrinsically eschatological. “The Old has 
passed away. Behold, the New has come”. It was precisely “in 
these last days” that God of the Fathers had ultimately acted, 
once for all, once for ever. The “end” had come, God’s design of 
human salvation had been consummated (John 19.28, 30: reriXe- 
oral). Yet, this ultimate action was just a new beginning. The 
greater things were yet to come. The “Last Adam” was coming 
again. “And let him who heareth say. Come.” The Kingdom had 
been inaugurated, but it did not yet come, in its full power and 
glory. Or, rather, the Kingdom was still to come, — the King had 
come already. The Church was still in via, and Christians were 


' See e. g. Msgr Joseph Pohle, Eschatology, Adapted and edited by 
Arthur Preuss. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., & London, 1947, p. 2. 

* See KittePs Theologisches Woerterbuch, vol. Ill, p. 451/452, s. v. 
xaivdg (Behm). 
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still “pilgrims” and strangers in “this world”. This tension 
between “the Past” and “the Coming” was essential for the 
Christian message from the very beginning. There were always 
these two basic terms of reference: the Gospel and the Second 
Advent. The story of Salvation was still in progress. But more 
than a “promise” had been granted unto the Church. Or, rather, 
“the Promise of the Father” was the Holy Spirit, which did 
come and was abiding in the Church for ever. The Kingdom of 
the Spirit had been already inaugurated. Thus, the Church 
was living in two dimensions at once. St. Augustine describes 
this basic duality of the Christian situation in a remarkable 
passage of his “Commentary” on the Grospel of St. John, inter¬ 
preting the XXIst chapter. “There are two states of life that are 
known to the Church, preached and commended to herself from 
heaven, whereof one is of faith, the other of sight. One — in the 
temporal sojourn in a foreign land, the other in the eternity of 
the (heavenly) abode. One — on the way, the other — in the 
fatherland. One — in active work, the other — in the wages of 
contemplation ... The one is anxious with the care of conquering, 
the other is secure in the peace of victory ... The whole of the one 
is passed here to the end of this world, and then finds its termi¬ 
nation. The other is deferred for its completion tiU after the end 
of this world, but has no end in the world to come” {in Johan, 
ir. 124.5). Yet, it is essentially the same Church that has this dual 
life, duos vitas. This duality is signified in the Gospel story by 
two names: Peter and John. 

2. Christianity was recently described as an “experience of 
novelty”, a “Neuheitserlebnis”. And this “novelty” was ultimate 
and absolute. It was the Mystery of the Incarnation. Incarnation 
was interpreted by the Fathers not as a metaphysical miracle, 
but primarily as the solution of an existential predicament, in 
which mankind was hopelessly imprisoned, i. e. as the Redemp¬ 
tive act of God. It was “for us men and for our salvation” that 
the Son of God came down, and was made man^. Redemption 

^ The question whether this redemptive purpose was the only reason 
or motive of the Incarnation, so that it would not have taken place if 
man had not sinned, was never raised by the Fathers, with one single 
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has been accomplished, once for all. The union, or “communion”, 
with God has been re-established, and the power of becoming chil¬ 
dren of GUxi has been granted to men, through faith. Christ Jesus 
is the only Mediator and Advocate, and His sacrifice on the Cross, 
in ara crucis, was “a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction”. Human situation has been radically changed, 
and the status of man also. Man was re-adopted as the son of 
God in Christ Jesus, the Only Begotten Son of God Incarnate, 
crucified and risen. The catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, 
elaborated by the Fathers, from St. Irenaeus to St. John of 
Damascus, emphasizes first of aU this aspect of finality and 
uniqueness, of accomplishment and achievement. The Son of 
God “was made man” for ever. The Son of God, “One of the Holy 
Trinity”, is man, by the virtue of the Incarnation, for ever and 
ever. The Hypostatic Union is a permanent accomplishment. 
And the victory of the Cross is a final victory. Again, the Resur¬ 
rection of the Lord is the beginning of the general resurrection. 
But precisely for these reasons the “History of Salvation“ should 
go and is going on. The doctrine of Christ finds its fulness and 
completion in the doctrine of the Church, i. e. of “the Whole 


exception. The Christian message was from the very beginning the message 
of Salvation, and Christ was described precisely as the Saviour or Redeemer 
of mankind and the world, who had redeemed His people from the bond¬ 
age of sin and corruption. It was assumed that the very meaning of 
Salvation was that the intimate union between man and God had been 
restored, and it was inferred therefrom that the Redeemer Himself had 
to belong to both sides, i. e. had to be at once both Divine and human, 
for otherwise the broken communion would not have been recovered. 
This line of reasoning was taken by St. Irenaeus, later by St. Athanasius, 
and by all the writers of the IVth century, in their struggle against the 
Arians. Only in St. Maximus the Confessor we find suggestion that 
Incarnation belonged to the original plan of Creation and in this sense was 
independent upon the Fall: quaest. ad Thalassium, qu. 60, PG XC, c. 621; 
cf. Ambigua, XCI, 1097, 1306, 1308 sq. Cf. the remarks of Fr. Hans Urs 
von Balthascur, Liturgie Cosmique, Maxime le Confesseur, Paris, Aubier, 
1947, p. 204—206 (Germcm edition, S. 267 — 268). See also Aloysius 
Spindeler, Cur Verbum caro factum? Das Motiv der Menschwerdimg und 
das Verh6,ltnis der Elrlosung zur Menschwerdung Gottes in den christo- 
logischen Glaubenskampfen des vierten imd fiinften christlichen Jahr- 
hunderts, „Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmenge- 
schichte** herausgegeben von Erhard und Kirsch, XVIII. 2, 1938. 
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Christ”, - totU8 ChriatvSy caput et corpus, to use the glorious phrase 
of St. Augustine. And this immediately introduces the historical 
duration. The Church is a growing body, till she comes ^ “ma¬ 
ture manhood”, eIq Sydqa riXevov. In the Church the Incarnate 
is unfailingly “present”. It was precisely this awareness of His 
abidmg presence that necessitated the orientation towards the 
future. It was in the Church, and through the Church, that Grod 
was still pursuing His redemptive purpose, through Jesus Christ, 
the Lord. Again, the Church was a missionary body, sent into 
the world to proclaim and to propagate the Kingdom, and the 
“whole creation” was expected to share or to participate in 
that ultimate “re-novation”, which was already inaugurated 
by the Incarnate Lord, and in Him. History was theologically 
vindicated precisely by this missionary concern of the Church. 
On the other hand, history, i. e. the “History of Salvation”, 
could not be regarded as an endless process. The “End of times” 
and the “Consummation” were faithfully anticipated. “The End” 
was clearly predicted in the Scriptures, as the Early Christians 
read them. The goal was indeed “beyond history”, but history 
was inwardly regulated and organized precisely by this super- 
historical and transcendent goal, by a watchful expectation of 
the Coming Lord. Only an ultimate and fined “con-summation”, 
an ultimate and final re-integration or “re-capitulation” could 
have given meaning to the fiux of happenings and events, to 
the duration of time itself. The strong corporate feeling compelled 
the Early Christians to look for an ultimate and inclusive inte¬ 
gration of the Redemptive process, in the Kingdom to come. This 
was plainly stated already by Origen. “Omwc ergo corpus Ecclesiae 
redimendum sperat Apostolus, riec putat posse quae perfecta sunt 
dari singulis quibusdam mernJbris, nisi universum corpus in unum 
fuerit congregatum'" {in Rom, VII. 5). History goes on because the 
Body has not yet been completed. “The fulness of the Body” 
implies and presupposes a re-integration of history, including 
the Old dispensation, i. e. “the end”. Or, in the phrase of St. John 
Chrysostom, “then is the Head filled up, then is the Body ren¬ 
dered perfect, when we are aU together, all knit together and 
united” {in Ephes. horn. III, ad 1.23). Erit unus Christus, amans 
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seipsum (St. Augustine, in Ps. 26, aermo 2, n. 23). — The other 
reason for looking forward, to a future consummation, was the 
firm and fervent belief in the Resurrection of the dead. In its 
own way it was to be a “re-integration” of history. Christ is risen 
indeed, and the sting of death has been taken away. The power of 
death was radically broken, and Life Eternal manifested and 
disclosed, in Christo, The “last enemy”, however, is still active in 
the world, although death does not “reign” in the world any more. 
The victory of the Risen Christ is not yet fully disclosed. Only 
in the General Resurrection will Christ’s redemptive triumph be 
fuUy actualized, rvobia etiam et corporis ver est'^ 

(Minucius Felix, Octavius, 34). This was the common conviction 
of the Patristic age, since Athenagoras and St. Irenaeus and up to 
St. John of Damascus. St. Athanasius was most emphatical on 
this point, and St. Gregory of Nyssa also. Christ had to die in 
order to abrogate death and corruption by His death. Indeed, 
death was that “last enemy” which he had to destroy in order to 
redeem man out of corruption. This was one of the main argu¬ 
ments of St. Athanasius in hisDc Incamatione, “In order to accept 
death He had a body” {de incam, 21). And St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says the same: “if one inquires into the mystery, he will say 
rather, not that death happened to Him as a consequence of birth, 
but that birth itself was assumed on the account of death” 
(crat, cat, 32). Or in the sharp phrase of TertuUian: Christus mori 
missus, nasci quoque necessario habuit, ut mori posset (de came 
Christi, 6). The bodily Resurrection of man was one of the main 
aims of Redemption. The coming and general Resurrection will 
not be just a “re-statement” to the previous condition. This 
would have been rather an “immortalization of the death”, as 
St. Maximus sharply pointed out (epist, 7). The coming Resur¬ 
rection was conceived rather as a new creative act of God, as an 
integral and comprehensive “re-novation” of the whole Creation. 
“Behold, I make all things new”. In the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, it was to be the third and final “transformation” of 
human life (''pezdaraaiQ''), completing and superseding the two 
previous, the Old and the New testaments, a concluding eschato¬ 
logical aeujfidg (orat, theol, V. 26). 
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3. The new vision of human destiny, in the light of Christ, 
could not be accurately and adequately expressed in the terms of 
the current philosophies of that time. A new set of concepts had 
to be elaborated, before the Christian belief could be fully articu¬ 
lated and developped into a coherent system of theological pro¬ 
positions. The problem was not that of adjustment, but rather of a 
radical change of the basic habits of mind. Greek Philosophy was 
dominated by the ideas of permanence and recurrence. In spite of 
the great variety of trends, a common pattern can be detected in 
all systems. This was a vision of an “etemal” Cosmos. Everything 
which was worth of existence had to have actually existed in the 
most perfect manner before all time, and nothing could be added 
to this accomplished fulness. No basic change was possible, and 
no real “novelty” could ever emerge. The whole, the Cosmos, was 
perfect and complete, and nothing could be perfected or com¬ 
pleted. There could be but a disclosure of the pre-existing fulness. 
Aristotle made this point with a complete frankness. “What is 
‘of necessity* coincides with what is ‘always’, since that which 
‘must be* cannot possibly ‘not-be*. Hence a thing is eternal if 
its ‘being’ is necessary; and if it is eternal, its ‘being’ is necessary. 
And if, therefore, the ‘coming-to-be’ of a thing is necessary, its 
‘coming-to-be’ is eternal; and if eternal, necessary. It fellows 
that the ‘coming-to-be’ of anything, if it is absolutely necessary, 
must be cyclical, i. e. must return upon itself ... It is in circular 
movement therefore, and in cyclical ‘coming-to-be’, that the 
‘absolutely necessary’ is to be found” (de gen, et corr. II. 2, 338a). 
The argument is perfectly clear. If there is any“sufficient reason” 
for a certain thing to exist (“necessity”), this reason must be 
“eternal”, i. e. there can be no reason whatever, why this thing 
should not have existed “from eternity”, since otherwise the 
reason for its existence could not have been “sufficient” or 
“necessary”. And consequently “being” is simply “necessary”. 
No increase in “being” is conceivable. Nothing truly real can be 
“innovated”. The true reality is always “behind” (“from eterni¬ 
ty”), and never „ahead”. Accordingly, the Cosmos is a periodical 
being, and there will be no end of cosmic “re-volutions”. The 
highest symbol of reality is exactly the recurrent circle. The 
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coemic reality, of which man was but a part, was conceived as a 
permanent cyclical process, enacted, as it were, in an infinite 
series of self-reproducing instalments, of self-reiterating circles. 
Only circle is perfect^. Obviously, there was no room for any real 
“eschatology’* in such a scheme. Greek Philosophy indeed was 
always concerned rather with the “first principles” than with the 
“last things”. The whole conception was obviously based on 
astronomical experience. Indeed, the celestial movements were 
periodical and recurrent. The whole course of rotation would be 
accomplished in a certain period (“the Great Year”), and then 
will come a “repetition”, a new and identical cycle or circle. 
There was no “pro-gress” in time, but only eternal returns, a 
“cyclophoria” Time itself was in this scheme but a rotation, 
a periodical reiteration of itself. As Plato put it in the “Timaeus”, 
time “imitates” eternity, and rolls on according to the laws of 
numbers (38a, b), and in this sense it can be called “a mobile 
image of eternity” (37 d). In itself, time is rather a lower or re¬ 
duced mode of existence. This idea of the periodical succession of 
identical worlds seems to be traditional in the Greek Philosophy. 
The Pythagoreans seem to have been the first to profess an exact 
repetition. With Aristotle this periodical conception of the 
Universe took a strict scientific shape and was elaborated into 
a coherent system of Physics. Later on this idea of periodical 
returns was taken up by the Stoics. They professed the belief in 
the periodical dissolution and “rebirth” of all nahyyevealay 

and then every minute detail will be exactly reproduced. This 
return was what the Stoics used to call the “Universal Resto¬ 
ration”, djioxardcrtaaK; rwv ndvrcov. And this was obviously an 

' On the notion of the circular motion in Aristotle see O. Hamelin, 
Le Syst^me d’Aristote, 2 ed., Paris 1831, p. 336ss.; J. Chevalier, La 
Notion duNecessaire chez Aristote et chez ses pr^decesseurs, particuliere- 
ment chez Platon, Paris 1915, p. 160ss., 180ss.; R. Mugnier, La Th^orie 
du Premier Moteur et T Evolution de la Pens6e Aristotelienne, Paris 
1930, p. 24s8. 

* See Pierre Duhem, Le Syst^me du Monde, Histoire des Doctrines 
Cosmologiques de Platon 4 Copemic, 1.1, Pcuis 1914, pp. 65ss., 276 — 296, 
and especially t. II, Paris 1914, p. 447 ss., — Les Peres de TEglise et la 
Grande Ann^e. Cf. Hans Meyer, Zur Lehre von der ewigen Wiederkvmft 
aller Dinge, in ,,Festgabe A. Ehrhard**, Bonn 1922, S. 359£f. 
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astronomical term^. There was a kind of a cosmic 'perpetuum 
mobile, and all individual existences were hopelessly or inextri¬ 
cably involved in this cosmic rotation, in these cosmic rhythms 
and “astral courses” (this was precisely what the Greeks used to 
call “destiny” or fate, elpagpivr], vis positionis astrorum). The 
Universe itself was always numerically the same, and its laws were 
immutable and invariable and each next world therefore will 
exactly resemble the earlier ones in all particulars. There was no 
room for history in this scheme. “Cyclical motion and the transmi¬ 
gration of souls is not history. It was a history built on the pattern 
of astronomy, it was indeed itself a kind of astronomy’ ’ *. Already 
Origen protested most vigorously against this system of cosmic 
bondage. “If this be true, then the free will is destroyed” {contra 
Celsum, IV. 67 etc. ; cf. V. 20—21). Oscar CuUmann, in his 
renowned book, Christus und die Zeit, has well depicted the 
radical divergence between the “circular” concept of time in the 
Greek thought and the “linear” concept in the Bible and in the 
Christian doctrine. The ancient Fathers were fully aware of this 
divergence! Gircuitus illi jam exphsi sunt, exclaims St. Augustine. 
Let us feUow Christ, “the right way”, and turn our mind away 
from the vain circular maze of the impious. — Viam redam 
sequentes quae nobis est Christus. Eo duce et salvatore, a vano el 
inepto impiorum circuitu iter fidei mentemque avertamus (de Civ. 
Dei, XII. 20). — Now, this circular conception of the Universe, 
as “a periodical being”, was closely connected with the initial 
conviction of the Greeks that the Universe, the Cosmos, was 
“eternal”, i. e. had no beginning, and therefore was also “im¬ 
mortal”, i. e. could have no end. The Cosmos itself was, in this 


^ See Oepke, s. v. dnoTcardcnaaig, in Kittel, I, S. 389: „Vor €kllem wird 
djioxardunacig terminus technicus fur die Wiederherstellung des kosmi- 
schen Zyklus.“ 

* A. Lossev, Essays in Ancient Symbolism and Mythology, 1.1, Moscow 
1930 (in Russian) p. 643. This book is one of the most valuable contri¬ 
butions to the modem discussion of Platonism, including the Christian 
Platonism. It is utterly rare. The book, and other valuable writings 
of Lossev in the scune field, is obtainable in Fritz Lieb’s Library, at the 
University of Basel. 
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sense, “Divine”. Therefore, the radical refutation of the cyclical 
conception was possible only in the context of a coherent doc¬ 
trine of Creation. Christian Eschatology does inextricably depend 
upon an adequate doctrine of Creation. And it was at this point 
that the Christian thought encountered major difficulties^. 
Origen was probably the first to attempt a systematic formu¬ 
lation of the doctrine of Creation. But he was, from the outset, 
strongly handicapped by the “hellenistic” habits of his mind. 
Belief in Creation was for him an integral article of the Apostolic 
faith. But from the absolute “perfection” of God he felt himself 
compelled to deduce the “eternity” of the world. Otherwise, he 
thought, it would be necessary to admit some changes in God 
Himself. In Origen’s conception, the Cosmos is a kind of an eternal 
companion of God. The Aristotelian character of his reasoning 
at this point is obvious. Next, Origen had to admit “cycles” and 
a sort of rotation, although he plainly rejected the iterative 
character of the sucessive “cycles”. There was an unresolved in¬ 
consistency in his system. The “eternity” of the world implied an 
infinite number of “cycles” in the past, but Origen was firmly con¬ 
vinced that this series of “cycles” was to come to an end, and there¬ 
fore there had to be but a finite number of “cycles” in the future. 
Now, this is plainly inconsistent. On the other hand, Origen was 
compelled to interpret the final “con-summation” as a “re-tum” 
to the initial situation, “before all times”. In any case, history was 
for him, as it were, unproductive, and all that might be “added” 
to the preexistent reality had to be simply omitted in the ultimate 
summing up, as an accidental alloy or vain accretion. The fulness 
of Creation had been realized by the creative fiat “in eternity” 
once for all. The process of history could have for him but a “sym¬ 
bolic” meaning. It was more or less transparent for these eternal 
values. All links in the chain could be interpreted as signs of a 
higher reality. Ultimately, all such signs and symbols will pass 
away, although it was difficult to see why the infinite series of 


' Cf. my article. The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy, in the 
„Eastem Churches Quarterly**, vol. VIII, 1949, 3 Supplementary issue, 
„Nature and Grace**. 
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“cycles” should ever end. Nevertheless, all signs have their own 
function in history. Events, as temporal happenings, have no 
permanent significance. The only valid interpretation of them is 
“symbolical”. This basic assumption led Origen into insuperable 
difficulties in Christology. Could the Incarnation itself be regarded 
as a permanent achievement, or rather was it no more than an 
“episode” in history, to be surpassed in “eternity”? Moreover, 
“manhood” itself, as a particular mode of existence, was to be 
interpreted precisely as an “episode”, like all differentiation of 
the beings. It did not belong to the original plan of Creation and 
originated in the general disintegration of the Fall. Therefore, it 
was bound to disappear, when the whole of Creation is restored 
on its initial integrity, when the primordial world of pure spirits 
is re-stated in its original splendour. History simply has nothing 
to contribute to this ultimate “apocatastasis”. — Now, it is easy 
to dismiss this kind of Eschatology as an obvious case of the 
“acute Hellenization”. The true historical situation, however, 
was much more complex. Origen was wrestling with a real pro¬ 
blem. His “aberrations” were in fact the birth-pangs of the 
Christian mind. His own system was an abortive birth. Or, to 
change the metaphor, his failures themselves were to become 
sign-posts on the road to a more satisfactory synthesis. It was in 
the struggle with Arianism that the Fathers were compelled to 
a clear conception of “Creation”, as distinguished from other 
forms of “becoming” and “being”. The contribution of St. Atha¬ 
nasius was decisive at this point. St. Augustine, from another 
point of view, was wrestling with the same problem, and his 
discovery that Time itself had to be regarded as a creature was 
one of the most relevant achievements of the Christian thought. 
This discovery liberated this thought from the heavy heritage of 
the Hellenistic habits. And a safe foundation was laid for the 
Christian theology of History. 

4. No comprehensive integration of human existence is possible 
without the Resurrection of the dead. The unity of mankind can 
be achieved only if the dead rise. This was perhaps the most 
striking novelty in the original Christian message. The preaching 
of the Resurrection as well as the preaching of the Cross was 
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foolishness and a stumbling-block to the Gentiles. The Chri¬ 
stian belief in a coming Eesurrection could only confuse and 
embarrass the Greeks. It would mean for them simply that the 
present imprisonment in the flesh will be renewed again and 
for ever. The expectation of a bodily resurrection would befit 
rather an earthworm, suggested Celsus, and he jeered in the 
name of common sense. He nicknamed Christians *^a flesh-loving 
crew”, q)ih)ad>iiaTov yivog, and treated the Docetists with far 
greater sympathy and understanding (apud Origen, contra Cel- 
sum^ V. 14; VII. 36, 39). Porphyrins, in his “ii/e of Plotinu8'\ 
tells that Plotinus, it seemed, ‘‘was ashamed to be in the flesh”, 
and with this statement he begins his biography. “And in such a 
frame of mind he refused to speak either of his ancestors or pa¬ 
rents, or of his fatherland. He would not sit for a sculptor or 
painter.” “It was absurd to make a permanent image of this 
perishable frame. It was already enough that we should bear it 
now” {Life of Plotinus^ 1). This philosophical asceticism of Ploti¬ 
nus should be distinguished from Oriental dualism, Gnostic or 
Manichean. Plotinus himself wrote very strongly “against 
Gnostics”. Yet, it was rather a difference of motives and methods. 
The practical issue in both cases was one and the same, — a 
“flight” or “retreat” from this corporeal world, an “escape” from 
the body. Plotinus himself suggested the following simile. Two 
men live in the same house. One of them blames the builder and 
his handiwork, because it is made of inanimate wood and stone. 
The other praises the wisdom of the architect, because the 
building is so skilfully constructed. For Plotinus this world was 
not evil, it was the “image” or reflection of the world above, and 
probably the best of images. StiU, one had to aspire beyond all 
images, from the image to the prototype. One should cherish 
not the copy, but the pattern (V. 8.8). “He knows that when 
the time comes, he will go out and will no longer have any 
need of a house.” It is to say that the soul was to be liberated 
from the ties of the body, to be disrobed, and then only it 
could ascend to its proper sphere (II. 9. 16). “The true awake¬ 
ning is the true resurrection from the body, and not with the 
body”, and amfiarog, ov fxexd aw/xarog, avdaxaoig, — since the 
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body is by nature opposite to the soul (to dAXtirgiov), A 
bodily resurrection would be just a passage from one “sleep” to 
another (III. 6. 6). The polemical turn of these phrases is ob¬ 
vious. The concept of the bodily resurrection was quite alien 
and imwelcome to the Greek mind. The Christian attitude 
was just the opposite. “Not for that we would be unclothed, 
but that we would be clothed, that what is mortal may be swal¬ 
lowed up by life” (2 Cor, 5.4). St. Paul was pleading for an 
djioZvTQcoaig rov aco/iarog (Rom. 8.23)^. As St. John Chrysostom 
commented on these passages, one should clearly distinguish 
the body itself and “corruption”. The body is God’s creation, 
although it had been corrupted. The “strange thing” which 
must be put off is not the body, but corruption (de reaurr. mortuor. 
6). There was a flagrant “conflict in anthropology” between the 
Christian message and the Greek wisdom. A new anthropology 
had to be elaborated in order to commend the Christian hope of 
Resurrection to the Gentiles. In the last resort it was Aristotle 
and not Plato who could offer help to Christian philosophers. In 
the philosophical interpretation of its eschatological hope, 
Christian theology from the very beginning clings to Aristotle 
Such a biassed preference may appear to be xmexpected and 
strange. For, strictly speaking, in Aristotle there was no room for 
any “after-death” destiny of man. In his interpretation man was 
entirely an earthly being. Nothing really human passes beyond 
the grave. Man is mortal through and through. His singular being 
is not a person and does not survive death. But yet in this weak¬ 
ness of Aristotle was his strength. He had a real understanding 
of the unity of human existence. Man was to him, first of aU, an 
individual being, a living unit. Man was one just in his duality, 
as an “animated body”, and two elements in him exist only 
together, in a concrete and indivisible correlation. Soul and body, 
for Aristotle they are not even two elements, which are combined 

^ See Biichsel, s. v. djroAth’gaxxfC, m Battel, IV, 366. 

* Cf. the most interesting remarks of E. Gilson in his Gifford lectures: 
L’Esprit de la Philosophie M6dievale, 2nd edition, Paris 1944, the whole 
chapter IX, ,,L’anthropologie chr6tienne“, p. 176 ss. Gilson seems to 
have imderestimated the Aristotelian elements in the Early Patristics, 
but he gives an excellent mis au point of the whole problem. 
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or connected with each other, but rather simply two aspects of 
the same concrete reality. '^Soul and body together constitute 
the animal. Now it needs no proof that the soul cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from the body” (de anima, 413a). Once the functional 
unity of the soul and body has been broken by the death, no 
‘‘organism” is there any more, the corpse is no more a body, and 
a dead man can hardly be called man at all {meteor. IV.12, 389b: 
vexqdq Sv^qomoQ 6[idiytfVfAOQ\ cf. de part. anim. 641a). No “trans¬ 
migration” of souls to other bodies was possible for Aristotle. 
Each soul abides in its “own” body, which it creates and forms, 
and each body has its “own” soul, as its vital principle, “eidos” 
or form. This anthropology easily lends itself to a biological 
simplification, when man is almost completely equated with any 
other living being. Such indeed was the interpretation of many 
followers of the Stagirite, including the famous Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. Aristotle himself has hardly escaped these inherent 
gangers of his conception. Of course, man was for him an „intelli- 
dent being”, and the faculty of thinking was his distinctive mark. 
But the doctrine of voiJg does not fit very well into the general 
frame of the Aristotelian psychology, and probably is a survival 
of his early Platonism. It was possible to adapt the Aristotelian 
conception for Christian purposes, and this was just what was 
done by the Fathers, but Aristotle himself obviously “was not a 
Moslem mystic, nor a Christian theologian”^. The real failure 
of Aristotle was not in his “naturahsm”, but in that he could not 
admit any permanence of the individual. But this was rather a 
common failure of the Greek philosophy. Beyond time Greek 
thought visualized only the “typical”, and nothing truly perso¬ 
nal. Hegel suggested, in his Ae8thetic8y that Sculpture gives the 

^ K. D. Hicks, in the Introduction to his edition of de anima, Cam¬ 
bridge, at the University Press, 1934, p. LVI. Cf. Anton C. Pegis, Saint 
Thomas and the Greeks, The Aquinas Lecture, 1939, 3rd printing, Mar¬ 
quette University Press, Milwaukee, 1951, p. 171. Already E. Rohde, 
Psyche, Seelencult imd Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen, 3. Aufl. 
1903, Bd. II, S. 305, suggested that the whole doctrine of Nous was simply 
a survival of Aristotle’s early Platonism. This idea was recently upheld 
by Werner Jager, Aristotle, Fundamentals of the History of his deve¬ 
lopment, E. translation by Richard Robinson, 2nd edition, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1948, p. 332f. 
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true key to the whole of Greek mentality^. Recently, a Russian 
scholar, A. Th. Lossev, pointed out that the whole of Greek 
philosophy was just “a sculptural symbolism”. He was thinking 
especially of Platonism, but his suggestion has a wider relevance. 
“Against a dark background, as a result of an interplay of light 
and shadow, there stands out a blind, colourless, cold, marble and 
divinely beautiful, proud and majestic body, a statue. And the 
world is such a statue, and gods are statues; the city-state also, 
and the heroes, and the myths, and ideas, aU conceal underneath 
them this original sculptural intuition ... There is no personality, 
no eyes, no spiritual individuality. There is a “something”, but 
not a “someone”, an individualized “it”, but no living person 
with his proper name ... There is no one at all. There are bodies, 
and there are ideas. The spiritual character of the ideas is killed 
by the body, but the warmth of the body is restrained by the 
abstract idea. There are here beautiful, but cold and blissfully 
indifferent statues”®. And yet Aristotle did feel and imderstand 
the individual more than anyone else in his tradition. He pro¬ 
vided Christian philosophers with aU the elements out of which an 
adequate conception of personality could be built up. His strength 
was just in his understanding of the empirical wholeness of human 
existence. Aristotle’s conception was radically transformed in 
this Christian adaptation, for new perspectives were opened, and 
all the terms were given a new significance. And yet one cannot 
fad to acknowledge the Aristotelian origin of the main anthropo¬ 
logical ideas in early Christian theology. Such a christening of 
Aristotelianism we find already in Origen, to a certain extent in 
St. Methodius of Olympus as well, and later in St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, who in his thrilling De Anima et Resurrectione attempted a 
daring synthesis of Origen and Methodius. The break between 
the “Intellect”, impersonal and “eternal”, and the soul, indivi¬ 
dual but mortal, was overcome and healed in the new self-con- 


^ Hegel, Vdrlesungen iiber die Asthetik, Samtliche Werke, Bd. X. 2, 
S. 377; cf. the whole section on Sculpture, which was for Hegel a peculiarly 
„classical art“, S. 353 f. 

* Lossev, Essays in Ancient Symbolism and Mythology, I, p. 670, 
632, 633, — in Russian. 
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scioiisness of a spiritual personality. The idea of personality itself 
was propably the greatest Christian contribution to philosophy. 
And then the tragedy of death could be visualized in its true 
dimension. For Plato and Platonists death was just a welcome 
release out of the bodily bondage, “a flight to fatherland”. For 
Aristotle and his followers it was a natural end of earthly exi¬ 
stence, a sad but inevitable end, ‘‘and nothing is thought to be 
any longer either good or bad for the dead” {ethic. Nicom. III. 6, 
in. 5a). For Christians it was a catastrophe, a frustration of 
human existence, a reduction to a sub-human state, abnormal and 
rooted in the sinful condition of the mankind, out of which one 
is now liberated by the victory of Christ. The task of Christian 
theologians was now to relate the hope of Resurrection to the 
new conception of man. It is interesting to observe that the 
problem was clearly seen and stated in the flrst theological essay 
on the Resurrection which we possess. In his brief treatise De 
reaurrectione morHorum^ Athenagoras of Athens begins with the 
plain statement that “God gave independent being and life 
neither to the nature of the soul itself, nor to the nature of the 
body separately, but rather to men, composed ofsoul and body”. 
There would no longer be a man, if the completeness of this 
structure were broken, for then the identity of the individual 
would be broken also. “And if there is no resurrection, human 
nature is no longer human” {de resurr. mort. 13, 15). Aristotle 
concluded from the mortality of the body to the mortality of the 
soul, which was but the vital power of the body. Both go down 
together. Athenagoras, on the contrary, infers the resurrection of 
the body from the immortality of the reasonable soul. Both are 
kept together^. Thus, a safe foundation was laid for the further 
elaboration. 


1 On the Aristotelian background of Athenagoras’ conception see 
Max Pohlenz, in Zeitschrift fiir die wissenschaftliche Theologie, Bd. 47, 
S. 241 ff.; cf. E. Schwarz, index graecus to his edition of Athenagoras, in 
„Texte und XJntersuchungen“ IV. 2, 1891, s. v. sldoQt S. 106. Cf. E. Gil¬ 
son, L’Esprit de la Philosophie M^dievale, p. 197. „Lorsqu’on pese les 
expressions d’Athenagoras, la profondeur de 1’influence exerc^e par la 
Bonne Nouvelle sur la pens^e philosophique apparait 4 plein. Cr^e par 
Dieu comme une individualite distincte, conserve par un acte de creation 
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6. The purpose of this brief paper was not to give a complete 
summary of the eschatological thought and teaching of the 
Fathers. It was rather an attempt to emphasize the main themes 
and the main problems with which the Fathers had to wrestle. 
Again, it was also an attempt to show how deeply and closely all 
eschatological topics are. related to the core of the Christian 
message and faith, to the Redemption of man by the Incarnate 
and Risen Lord. Only in this wider perspective, in the total 
context of Christian doctrine, can one fuUy and faithfully under¬ 
stand even the variations of the Patristic thought. The eschatolo¬ 
gical hope is rooted in the faith, and cannot be understood ex¬ 
cept in this context. The Fathers never attempted a systematic 
exposition of Eschatology, in a narrow and technical sense. But 
they were fully aware of that inner logic which had to lead from 
the belief in Christ the Redeemer to the hope for the age to 
come: the end of the world, the final consummation, the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, and life everlasting. 

continu6e dans Tetre qu*il a re 9 u de lui, Thomme est desormais le person- 
nage d’un drame qui est celui de sa propre destin^e. Comme il ne depen- 
dait pas de nous d*exister, il ne depend pets de nous de ne pets exister. 
Le d^cret divin nous a condanm6 k Tetre; fails par la creation, refaits par 
la redemption, et ^ quel prix. Nous n’avons le choix qu*entre une misere 
ou \me beatitude ^galement ^temelles. Rien de plus resistant qu’une 
individuality de ce genre, pr^vue, voulue, yiue par Dieu, indestructible 
comme le decret divin lui-meme qui Ta fait naitre; mais rien aussi qui 
soil plus ytranger k la philosophie de Platon comme k oelle d* Aristote. 
encore, k partir du moment ob elle visait ime pleine justification rationelle 
de son esp^rance, la pensye chrytienne se trouvait constrainte k Torigi- 
nality.“ 
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TertttUian's Doctrine of Sin and the Power 
of Absolution in ‘de pudicitia^^ 

E. Langstadt, Leeds 

TertuUian’s de pudicitia is founded on, and motivated in 
its arguments by, a paradox constituted by two contradictory 
propositions. The first says that sins are*either forgivable or 
unforgivable; that is to say, sins for which penitence can obtain 
pardon, or sins for which penitence cannot obtain pardon in 
any way — mdlo modo — in TertuUian’s emphatic phrase^. 
The second says that sins which are unforgivable, and for 
which penitence cannot obtain paj^on, nonetheless can obtain 
pardon from God, The first thus consists of a fundamental 
distinction between forgivable and unforgivable sins. The second 
asserts the paradox of sin which, though said to be unforgivable, 
nonetheless can be forgiven by God. 

We find this double proposition stated by TertuUian in its 
most paradoxical form at the outset of his argument, in de 
'pudicitia 2—3. TertuUian himself here raises the question 
through a fictitious opponent whom he introduces in his usual 
manner: if unforgivable sins cannot obtain pardon, do such 
sins ask for any penitence which would only be done in vain? 
He has no trouble in answering cooUy that they most definitely 
do, and that such penitence is not done in vain, since it can 
earn pardon from God. 

But each of these two contradictory propositions also serves 
respectively as the theme of one the two parts into which 
Tertullian’s treatise is divided, 

^ This paper summarizes some of the results of a detailed study of 
pudiciUa\ of a larger study of Tertullian’s concept of the Church 
which I am preparing for publication and to which I have to refer for 
much that could not be discussed adequately, if at all, within the scope 
of a short communication. 

* de pudic. 2, C(orpus) S(criptorum) E(cclesia8ticorum) L(atinorum) 20, 
p. 224, 16. 
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In the first part TertuUian applies the distinction between 
forgivable and unforgivable sins to carnal sin and proves to his 
complete satisfaction that carnal sin ranks, together with murder 
and idolatry, as one of the unforgivable sins. 

In the second part TertuUian explains how unforgivable 
sins can nonetheless obtain pardon from God, namely efc pote~ 
state, by the power defined by him as the Spirit that is God. 
„Quid potestas? Spiritus, Spiritus autem deus^,** Potestas, power 
of absolution from sin which otherwise is unforgivable, is one 
and the same with the power which manifests itself in the 
working of miracles. It is the personal charisma of prophets 
and apostles; and it belongs by definition to the Church, if 
the Church, proprie et principaliter^, is the Spirit. The]^ Church 
therefore can forgive any sin through a horru> spiritalis^, one 
who Uke a prophet or apostle has the Spirit. But potesias is 
not a power which can be claimed by the bishop by virtue of 
his office, from his succession to the power of the keys given 
in the person of Peter to the Church. 

Can such a paradox as forms the basis of de pudicUia be 
maintained in reason? I beUeve and hope to be able to show 
that on certain assumptions made by TertuUian this is possible; 
and that there is no need to foUow Poschmann* in accepting 
it as a self-contradiction in which TertuUian was caught, whUe 
trying to defend at aU costs the Montanist penitential dis¬ 
cipline against the Church and in conflict with his own former 
principles. 

To begin with TertuUian’s fundamental distinction between 
forgivable and unforgivable sins, this must be considered to 
represent a teaching defining sin as being of a double kind, 
pardonable and unpardonable, not unto death and unto death, 
and a teaching concerning individual sin according to this 
distinction. This, however, is a teaching which can be given by 
one alone, by God Himself, in divine revelation. Being a divine 

^ d© pudic. 21, CSEL 20, p. 268, 31 — p. 269, 1. • 

* de pudic, 21, CSEL 20, p. 271, 3—4. 

> do pudic. 21, CSEL 20, p. 271, 9. 

^ Paenitentia Secunda, Bonn, 1940, p. 314. 
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teaching and instruction, it carries with it authority by which 
certain sins — a certain class of sin — can be forgiven; and it 
withholds such authority in respect of other sins. It divides 
sins into those for which penitence can obtain pardon, and those 
for which, in the absence of divine authority, penitence cannot 
obtain pardon, nullo modo. Thus the distinction between 
forgivable and unforgivable sins is introduced by TertuUian 
in de jmdicitia c. 2 as given, or rather as claimed by him to be 
given, by a divine instruction in the Scriptures, “Ainc dimittentes, 
hinc retineniea delicta'' 

But scriptural instruction, the dominical and apostolic tra¬ 
dition, is of two kinds: fides or diaciplina^. Like fideSy dis- 
ciplina is a divine teaching in the form of precept or law — 
an essential unity of doctrine and law. But whereas in fides 
God teaches intellectual truth — the truth of Himself and his 
works — the content of that right belief which it is necessary 
for man to hold in order to be saved, disciplina teaches practical 
truth, the things to be done or not to be done, for performance 
and observance, for the good life necessary for salvation. Fides 
and disciplina offer an exact parallel, in religion, to theory and 
practice in classical philosophy — doctrina and disciplina in 
Cicero’s version*. The divine disciplina taught by Christ and 
the apostles, founds the polity of the Church; it institutes 
Baptism and the Eucharist, and the second penitence; it teaches 
prayer and worship; and it gives moral instruction. Disciplina 
is divine practical instruction; and it is accordingly the practice 
of the Chmch, from a double use of disciplina, both for the 
cause and the effect, in which, again, TertuUian foUows classical 
usage. It is accordingly the way in which peace and unity are 
secured in the churches; in which the sacraments are admin- 


^ de pudic. 2, CSEL 20, p. 224, 4: de ista differentia iam et quasdam 
praemisimvs altercatuynea scriptmarum hinc retinentium hinc dimittentium 
delicta. 

* The following, summarizes the interpretation of "'diaciplind*^ in 
my study of Tertullian’s concept of the Chvirch. For the fundamental 
distinction between fides and diadplina, cf. V. Morel, Disciplina, Revue 
d’histoire ecclesiastique, vol. 40, 1944—46, pp. 17 sqq. 

• cf. H. I. Marrou, Bull, du Cange, 9, 1934, pp. 10—11. 
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istered; in which prayer and devotion, the worship of Grod are 
observed; and it is the Christian’s guide for walking in the ways 
of God, the Christian conversatio. Thus disciplina rules and 
governs the Church as Nomos ruled and governed the ancient 
Polis. 

The divine instruction concerning sin, then, is given in 
TertuUian’s terminology, by the divine disciplina. It is disciplina^ 
divine practical instruction, which defines sins as forgivable 
or as unforgivable, so as to authorize the pardon to be given 
to certain sins, and to exclude other sins from any such pardon. 
Thus sins are divided into forgivable or unforgivable sins 
according as they can or as they cannot be forgiven ex disciplina, 

Disciplina in particular is divine moral instruction, the 
divine moral law. It is the Christian moral order founded and 
ruled by Christian moral law. In this order and under this law 
sins, in real truth, are forgivable and unforgivable, as they are 
thus defined and constituted in their respective natures by the 
divine disciplina. To the moral order, to this distinction between 
forgivable and unforgivable sins in the moral and imder the 
moral laws, however, there exists an exact analogy in the 
natural order and the division, in it and under the laws by which 
it is constituted, between the things which are possible and the 
things which are impossible. To this analogy we are directed 
by TertuUian by the mention of miracles^, the doing of what is 
impossible and cannot be done in any way from natural causes, 
from potentialities that exist in natm^. 

It is not only that what is impossible can be, and has been 
done. What is impossible in the natural order and under the 
natural law is not conceivable other than as capable of being 
done by God, so that saying that something is impossible is 
only saying at the same time that it can be done by God. That 
which is impossible excludes any other conception by reason 
of the existence of God and therefore of divine power which 
is a necessary attribute of deity — the infinite power of God 
which transcends the law imposed by Him on nature and 


^ cf. de pudic. 21, CSEL 20, p. 269, 7 sqq. 
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transcends what in the natural order and under the natural 
law is possible. Correspondingly sins which in the moral order 
and under the moral law are unforgivable or which cannot 
be forgiven ex disciplina, in principle are conceivable only as 
forgivable, by God, ex potestate, from the necessary relation 
in which all that is and that can or cannot be, is to God and the 
power which is the attribute of deity. The fact that in the 
context of Scripture there are sins for which penitence cannot 
obtain pardon in any way, reserves, in principle, such sins to God 
and divine power for the pardon they can receive, in analogy 
with the working of miracles. It is thus divine power which 
gives cause and maintains the paradox of sin Which — being 
unforgivable — nonetheless can be remitted; of things that — 
being impossible — nonetheless can be accomplished; its being 
the self-same power that operates in the moral sphere as power 
of absolution from unforgivable sin and, in the natural sphere, 
as power of working miracles. 

Potestus, power, however, embodies two entirely different 
concepts as Exousia and DynamiSy auctoritas and The 
Ex(m8ia Urn theou is the power which God holds and wields 
over all, and of which God the Father qvx) omnia'' is the 
Fountainhead. On the other hand, the dynamis Um theou is 
an cdlpotency whereby whatever is and can be in God’s will 
is also in His power. This power is the inalienable property 
of deity: the one deity, and therefore the one power in Father, 
Son and Spirit — the power that is the Spirit that is God. 

The Spirit, however, is also given to man, in two ways: — 

1) by participation — the gift of the Spirit as it is possessed 
by all members of the Church: 

2) in full — the special gift of the Spirit that is given to pro¬ 
phets and apostles, and which appea>rs also to have been re¬ 
cognised in confessors and martyrs^. The full gift of the Spirit 


^ cf. E. Evans* Tertullian*8 treatise against Praxeas, London, 1948, 
pp. 56 sqq. 

* cf. de exhort, cast. 4, ed. Oehler I, p. 744: Proprie enim apostoli 
apiritum aancttim habent qui plane kabent in operibus prophetiae et efficacia 
virtutum documentisque linguarum, non ex parte, quod ceteri. 
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is the gift of Spirit in the fulness of His deity and therefore 
also in the fulness of His power: the power of prophecy, the 
power of miracles, the power of absolution from unforgivable sins. 

Thus a distinction between forgivable and unforgivable sins 
and its application to carnal sin, in the first part of de pvdicUia 
leads, in the second part of TertuUian’s treatise to a discussion 
of power, its being claimed for a homo spiritalis and denied to 
the bishop. The same problem is discussed by TertuUian first 
on the basis of diaciplina and second on the basis of potestas. 
In this way de pitdicitia is founded on paradox: a paradox 
which, as we have shown, Tertullian was able to maintain in 
strict reason. 

As for both this distinction between types of sin and this 
concept of power, I have no doubt that they are derived by 
Tertullian from the diaciplina eccleaiaatica, the established 
practice of the Church; and that accordingly the doctrine of 
sin and its remission, which is the basis of de ptidicitia, merely 
realizes in formal terms, a potential doctrine inherent in this 
practice. We are told by Tertullian as a plain fact that those 
guilty of murder and idolatry, two of the three unforgivable 
sins, were not given peace in the chmches^. This can only mean 
that those guilty of such sins were not admitted to the second 
penitence; and that accordingly murder and idolatry ranked, 
in practice, as sins which were not and could not be forgiven ex 
diaciplina. We are also informed by Tertullian of the recognized 
practice by which relief from carnal sin was sought from con¬ 
fessors and martjnrs, by reason of their distinctive gift of the 
Spirit and therefore of the power of absolution which in the 
belief of the Church they were held to possess®. If this was the 
only way in which relief from carnal sin could be found, carnal 
sin would have ranked as sin which, unforgivable ex diaciplina, 

^ de pudic. 12, CSEL 20, p. 242, 26 sqq.: hinc eat, quod neque idolola- 
trme neque aanguini pax ab eccleaiia redditur. 

* de pudic. 22, CSEL 20, p. 271, 12: at tu iam et in martyraa tuoa 
effundia hanc poteatatem .. . ibid., p. 272, 18: ai dominua tantum de 
poteatatia auae probatione curavit, uti tradvcerat cogitatua et ita imperaret 
aanitatem, ne non crederetur poaae delicta dimittere, non licet mihi eandem 
poteatatem in aliquo aine eiadem probationibua credere. 
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by way of the second penitence could be forgiven ex poteatate^ 
the power that is the Spirit that is Grod. 

In de pudicitia then, TertuUian the Montanist may seem to 
have returned to the task which he had originally chosen for 
himself: that k, the apologia of the diaciplina, the practice 
established by the diaciplina Chriati et apoatohrum. Diaciplina 
is one of the themes of de pvdicitia. The other is the power 
which TertuUian insists is the power of the Spirit, as against 
the bishop’s claim to succession to the Petrine power of the 
keys. In this clash we can watch the conflict between two con¬ 
ceptions of the Church, the one of the past and the other of 
the future: the Ecdeaia Spiriiua on the one hand, and on the 
other the Church founded on the one episcopacy. 
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The Augusdnian Concepdon of Grace 

G. Nygben, Lund 

If one would understand the Augustinian conception of grace, 
basic for the subsequent theology of western Christendom, it is 
necessary both that one penetrates to an understanding of its 
philosophical presuppositions and that one sets forth its relation 
to the Pauline doctrine of grace, upon which it to such a large 
extent rests. At the same time certain problems in Augustine’s 
theology and philosophy which are of decisive importance for 
his conception of grace must be considered, among them pri¬ 
marily the problem of predestination. 

The Augustinian conception of grace, as is well known, is 
closely connected with the doctrine of predestination. This 
historical fact has been interpreted in various ways. Often pre¬ 
destination has been conceived as the very essence of Augustini- 
anism^, but the opposite view has also been maintained that 
the doctrine set forth in the later writings on certain points 
represents a secondary development, if not a deviation, in 
relation to the classical Augustinian conception of grace*. It is 
undoubtedly true that Augustine in his later writings from 
the period after 417/418 gives considerably more attention to 
the doctrine of predestination than what had previously been 

^ This view, traditional among protestant theologians, is to-day also 
held by several roman-catholio scholars. This development is not least 
due to the essay of O. Rottmanner, t>er Augustinismus, Miinchen 1892, 
reprinted in hi3 collected essays Geistesfriichte aus der Edosterzelle, 
Miinchen 1908. A French version was published in Melanges de science 
religieuse VI, 1949, p. 31 ff. 

* See for example J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen Augustinus 
I, Freiburg i.Br., 1929* p. 19, and H.Rondet, La liberty et la grace dans 
la th6ologie augustinienne (Saint Augustin parmis nous) Paris 1954, 

p. 222. 
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the case^. Some of his last writings are devoted almost entirely to 
this themeand it is apparent from Augustine’s own statements 
that he considered the preaching of predestination as an in¬ 
vulnerable defense against the Pelagian doctrine of works®. 
These circumstances, however, do not justify us in drawing 
the conclusion, that the strongly pronounced doctrine of pre¬ 
destination merely represents an extreme position, called forth 
by the hard necessity of anti-Pelagian polemics*. On the con¬ 
trary if one considers the matter more closely, the idea of 
predestination is deeply anchored in Augustine’s mature theo¬ 
logical thought as reflected in his main writings of the period 
after 400, where it enters as an organic and necessary element®. 

In the investigation of the Augustinian concept of predesti¬ 
nation, much weight has often been laid upon its biblical origins, 
and rightly so®. Surely Augustine arrives at his doctrine of 

^ A. M. Jacquin, La predestination d’apres saint Augustin, Miscellanea 
Agostiniana U, Roma 1931, p. 865. 

• Cf. De praedestinatione scmctonim X, 19 — XX, 42 and De dono 
perseverantiae VII, 16—XXIV, 67 (428/29). 

• Cf. e. g. De dono perseverantiae XXI, 64: ^^pmedeatincUio prae- 
dicanda eat, ut posait vera Dei gratia^ hdb eat, quae non aecundum merita 
noaira daiur, inauperabUi munitione defendi,** 

^ See among others W. Bright, Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises of 
St. Augustine, Oxford 1880, p. XIII, and H. Rondet, Gratia Christi, 
Peuris 1948, p. 141 f. This seems also to be presupposed by O. Rottmanner, 
Der Augustinismus, Mimchen 1892, p. 6. 

• First of €dl should here be mentioned De trinitate (400—416), De 
genesi ad litteram (401—416) and De civitate Dei (413—426). Dating 
according to the tables in F. Cayr6-F. van Steenbergen, Les directions 
doctrinales de saint Augustin, Pcu'is 1948, p. lOlff. 

• This opinion is stressed somewhat onesidedly by theologians be¬ 
longing to or influenced by the tradition from Calvin. Modem represen¬ 
tatives of this view cure A. D. R. Polman, De praedestinatieleer van 
Augustinus, Thomas van Aquino en Calvijn, Franeker 1936, and H. Diem, 
Augustins Interesse in der Prildestinationslehre, Theologische Aufs6tze 
Karl Barth zum 60. Geburtstag, Mimchen 1936, p. 362 ff. We find the 
same tendency imcritically to identify all that is said about predestination 
with a biblical line of thought, while statements about free will are 
traced to a rationalizing tendency in A. F. N. Lekkerkerker, Rdmer 7 
und 9 bei Augustin, Amsterdam 1942. One thereby overlooks the fact 
that Augustine’s theology constitutes an articiilated whole with a 
definitely determined ideational stmcture, which does not allow an 
element to be considered apcurt from its relationship with the others. 
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predestination under the direct influence of Pauline ideas but 
at the same time it is well not to forget that the doctrine of 
predestination also has its given background in Augustinian 
philosophical thought. It is, in fact, impossible to understand 
how Augustine views grace and free will and to explain the 
important differences which, nonetheless, prevail between 
the Augustinian and the Pauline understanding of grace if one 
disregards these particular Augustinian presuppositions. We 
must therefore briefly sketch the main outlines of the Augus¬ 
tinian doctrine of creation^, which may be characterized as a 
synthesis of the biblical account of creation and the Neopla¬ 
tonic philosophical world view. 


First we must bear in mind, that God's eternal decree (pro- 
positum Dei) for Augustine is closely connected with the concept 
of Verbum Dei. In God’s eternal Word the whole creation 
has its ground, both the spiritual creation, which has the primacy 
in that it immediately intuits the eternal grounds (rationes 
aetemae) and the corporeal creation, which is directed by its 
own inherent formal principles (causalea rationes, rationes 

The idea of predestination isolated from its given philosophical bcu^k- 
ground is no longer Augustinian, and its significance can not satis¬ 
factorily be explained solely from the Bible passages which Augustine 
cites in his exposition of the doctrine. The strongly biblicistic feature in 
much contemporary protestant theology which makes itself felt in 
historical theology as a latent valuational element c€tn be considered 
as a counterpart to the scholc»tic dogmatic tradition which burdens 
historical theology in Roman Catholicism. Both the biblicistic and the 
scholastic methods represent a marked dogmatism, and both are by rea¬ 
son of their atomistic approach unable to understand the development 
of theological thought in the concrete context of the history of ideas. 

^ This appears as well from Augustine’s own later witness as from 
in Ad Simplicianum (396/97), where Augustine during the interpretation 
of Rom. 9 for the first time is forced to accept the idea of the absolute 
and unconditional predestination. Cf. P. Platz, Der Romerbrief in der 
Gnadenlehre Augustins, Wurzburg 1938, p. 188 ff. 

* For the following general statements see above all De genesi ad 
litteram. For further documentation on this point and on other points 
mentioned in this paper the reader is referred to my dissertation „Da8 
Pradestinationsproblem in der Theologie Augustins**, Lund 1966. 
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aeminaUs), laid down among its elements in the original creation. 
At the same time, however, the corporeal creation is subordi¬ 
nated to the spiritual creation, which here appears as a kind 
of secondary causal factor alongside of God as causa prima. 
It creates nothing but is entirely the servant of God’s will in 
that it develops the potential causality of the world according 
to the groimds established in the original creation^. 

God has also retained certain causes for himself without 
placing them in the original creation. Just as this is the case 
with respect to miracles, which break the usual order of nature, 
so it is also the case with respect to grace through which the 
sinner is saved^. In this connection it must be observed, however, 
that God does nothing contrary to the causes laid down in the 
original creation. Causales ratiories are rather both designed to 
serve in the ordinary natural processes, as well as to serve a 
stronger will, whichever God may intend, whose will involves 
necessity for things®. Which place does then the idea of the 
human free will have in this apparently strictly deterministic 
view? 

Generally with respect to creation God’s almighty power is 
the reason for its existence. If he withdrew the power of his 
wisdom, the whole creation would at once cease to exist*. 
Within the field of natural providence therefore the creation 
is totally dependent upon the Creator. It is also only through 
return to Verbum Dei, from which it has originally received 
its existence, that the spiritual creation can be formed into 
a wise and righteous life. On the other hand, since for the spiritual 
creation to be and to be good are not identical concepts, as is 
the case with being and life, it has the possibility to live an 
unformed life, turned away from the eternal wisdom®. Here 
Augustine draws a clear distinction between Grod’s providence 
on the natural and on the volitional level®, and it is to be noted, 

^ De genesi ad litteram IX, 16, 28; cf. De trinitate III, 9, 16. 

* De genesi ad litteram IX, 18, 33. 

* Ibid.IX. 17, 32 and VI, 14, 26f. 

* Ibid. IV, 12, 22. 

» Ibid. I, 6, 10. 

* Ibid. Vin, 9, 17 and 24, 46. 
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that the work of grace takes place in the context of the latter, 
where God works only through the actions of men and angels^, 
Thereby the natural integrity of the will is always respected, 
and the only coercion exercised against it occurs externally*. 
(An internal coercion would be the same as to abolish the nature 
of the will). So Augustine emphasizes the fundamental difference 
between causality in the natural and in the spiritual field, and 
God’s foreknowledge, which is related to the certainty of the 
causal order, does not abolish the nature of the will, since it 
is just as will that it is foreseen and enters into the causal 
chain*. Augustine also expresses God’s relation to rational 
spirits so: He uses them all in accord with the unchangeable 
determination of his will, the good spirits through his grace, 
the evil spirits through their own free will*. How then does 
Augustine combine these ideas with the doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation ? 

Here we must touch upon a main theme in Augustinian theo¬ 
logy: the idea of the two cities, which, from their origin in God’s 
eternal decree, runs through lustory toward the eternally pre¬ 
determined twofold goal, heaven and hell®. It has often been 
found difficult to conceive the negative side of this opposed 
pair as based in God’s eternal will, and naturally Augustine 
does not mean that God wills evil in and for itself. But he wills 
the difference between good and evil. Even a created being, which 
only through the warning example of evil can be made to do the 
good, is something good. Thus God permits the earthly city 
to arise as an antipode to the heavenly city for the fostering 
of the coming saints*. This at the same time does not exclude 
the fact that Grod’s judgement upon evil is righteous. Through 


1 Ibid. IX, 18, 33. 

* Ibid. VIII, 23, 44. 

* De civitate Dei V, 9. 

* De trinitate III, 4, 9. 

® De genesi ad litteram XI, 16, 20. De civitate Dei books XI—XXII 
develop these ideas most fully. 

* De genesi ad litteram XI, 3, 6—12, 16. Cf. De civitate Dei XI, 17ff. 
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Adam human nature sinned by deliberate choice and thus 
merited the severest punishment^. 

The positive side of the decree, however, perhaps involves 
an even greater difficulty. In the man Jesus God takes up 
human nature to fellowship with his eternal Word^. The man 
Jesus Christ, the only mediator between God and man, is 
by Augustine presented as the clearest and most enlightening 
example of predestination^. Yet it would seem that the necessity 
emanating from Gk>d’s hidden will, which expresses itself in 
Christ’s predestination as head, just as in the predestination 
of Christians to be members in Christ’s body*, could hardly 
be united with Augustine’s idea of man’s moral responsability 
basic for his theological thought®. The conception of meritum 
malum is ultimately based on human nature’s free choice in 
Adam, but the conception of meritum bonum does not correspond 
to any deliberate choice from human nature whether in Christ 
nor in the members of his body. 

If one would find the solution to this riddle, one must trace 
the Augustinian doctrine of man’s nature to its innermost 

^ As early as in Ad Simplicianum the idea of original guilt is clearly 
developed. It presupposes that Adcun represents human nature as such 
due to the seminal connection between him and all subsequent genera¬ 
tions. This means on the one hand that we, as participating in the same 
human nature, sheure its volitionally contreuited guilt, on the other hand 
that our present situation with respect to free choice is not the same as 
Adam’s, since the possibility actually to choose the good, i. e. the assi¬ 
stance of grace, has been lost as a punishment of Adcun’s sin. The last 
consequence with reference to this difference between Adam’s situation 
and ours with regard to freedom of choice are drawn in De correptione 
et gratia XI, 29 ff., where Augustine in a very instructive way distin¬ 
guishes between Adam’s grace and ours. 

* De trinitate book IV; De civitate Dei EX, 16; XIII, 23; De correp¬ 
tione et gratia XI, 30. 

* De praedestinatione sanctorum XV, 30 f.; I>e dono perseverantiae 
XXIV, 67. 

^ Cf. E. Mersch, Le corps mystique du Christ vol. II, Paris 1061’, 
p. 63 ff. especially p. 71 ff. 

* It is obvious, not at least from De gratia et libero arbitrio (426/27) 
that the concept of Uberum arbi^itm, the necessary basis for the theo¬ 
logy of meritum, has lost nothing of its central importance during the 
last period of Augustine’s life. 
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origins. The basic factor which we must there consider is that 
man is created in the image of God {imago Dei). Yet this does 
not refer to man in his wholeness, but only to the soul in its 
highest form, mens rationalist. Augustine finds therefore in the 
cognitive function of the soul the basic and most adequate 
revelation of Grod’s trinitarian nature to be found in the created 
world^. This train of thought can be developed in two direc¬ 
tions. The dogmatic questions can be illustrated analogically 
from psychology*, but the psychological phenomena can also 
be interpreted with respect to their metaphysical significance^. 
Here our special interest is in the latter line, since we hope to 
find the key to the solution of the predestination problem in 
Augustine’s metaphysical speculations peculiarly interwoven 
with epistemologiccd investigations. 

Without going further into the details of this subtle specu¬ 
lation we might summarize the original contribution of Augu¬ 
stine’s philosophy of religion thus: Human psychological mani¬ 
festations are not as commonly to be viewed as attributes and 
conditions of a subject existing in space and time. Rather acts 
of knowledge and will are an immediate revelation of the human 
soul, its existential form. The spiritual nature of man as ex¬ 
pressed in being, knowing and willing is thereby conceived 
as a personal unity, in analogy with God’s triune nature. There 
is already in the causal relation between the Creator and the 
creation a basis for a certain essential conformity, which is 
the reason that one can gain a certain general knowledge of 
God from created things®, but only the soul is created in God’s 
image*. With the help of revelation reason is able to discover 
the metaphysical connection between God’s trinitarian nature 

^ De trinitate XII, 7, 12. 

* De trinitate book XI. 

’ M. Schmaus, Die psychologische Trinit&tslehre des hi. Augustinus, 
Munster i. W. 1927. 

* For this interpretation see E. Benz, Marius Victorinus und die 
Entwicklung der abendlSlndischen Willensmetaphysik, Stuttgart 1932, 
p. 364 ff. 

^ Here Augustine constantly refers to Rom. 1, 20. 

* Gen. 1, 26. The plural form refers, according to Augustine, to the 
trinity, which suggests that man is created in the image of the trinity. 
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and the human soul and to understand man’s spiritual essence 
in its reference to God’s nature. It is evident that theological 
thought receives a revolutionary new form of expression through 
this metaphysically oriented concept of personality. 

Whether this new expression is logically consistent is an¬ 
other question. Etienne Gilson, in an important addition to 
the third edition of his well-known book on Augustine^, points 
out a series of inconsistencies in the Augustinian epistemology, 
due apparently to the fact that Augustine took over neo- 
Platonic concepts without being aware that they implied pre¬ 
suppositions which he as a Christian thinker fundamentally 
rejected. Thus the Augustinian theory of illumination builds 
on the principle that man through his reason stands in immediate 
contact with divine truth—something which is self-evident 
firom a neo-Platonic point of view—whereas Augustine other¬ 
wise in principle decisively denies that man can participate 
in God’s essence. Gilson’s observation in reality has considerable 
more far-reaching consequences than his own interpretation 
of Augustine suggests*. 

There can hardly be any doubt about the fact that Augustine’s 
conception of free will refers in the final analysis to the con¬ 
ception of fieedom in God*. In God freedom and eternal un¬ 
changeable will are identical. From the position of neo-Platonism 
it would be both natural and logically consistent to hold that 
free will and predestination are not contradictory. Augustine is 


^ £. Gilson, Introduction k T^tude de Saint Augustin, Paris 1949, 
p. Ulff. 

* Gilson himself states p. 144 tS’il s’agit bien 14 d’un fait, comme 
tout invite k le croire, c’est un fait d’une importante capitale pour 
I’intelligence de Taugustinisme en g6n6ral et de T^pistemologie en parti- 
culier.« He does not use these ideas, however, in the chapter on Christian 
freedom, p. 186£f. 

* As Benz indicates, Plotinus explains the question of the freedom 
of the will through examining God’s freedom. Although Augustine in 
his trinitarian speculation usually makes the opposite approach, even 
this approach presupposes an analogous metaphysical view as its bcu^k- 
ground. It is in this connection instructive to see how Augustine, when 
he explains how necessity of freedom con be united, always falls back 
upon God’s (and the holy cmgels) freedom. 
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involved, however, in some measure of inconsistency here, be¬ 
cause, while he accepts this view, he emphatically rejects the 
fimdamental presupposition on which it rests, namely, that the 
human soul is part of deity in the third hypostasis. In fact the 
eflFects of this central inconsistency extend to every point in 
his theology, and when we say that the solution to the Augu- 
stinian predestination problem might be found in his funda¬ 
mental metaphysical presuppositions this reservation must 
be remembered. 

One must, accordingly, not forget that the Pauline teaching 
on grace appears refracted by this specific religio-pfailosophical 
medium when it arises anew in Augustine’s doctrine of grace. 
It is of fundamental importance for an understanding of Au¬ 
gustine’s theology and its relation to the Pauline doctrine that 
one notes the reformulation which all the basic theological 
concepts and questions receive by being placed in this new 
metaphysical context. This development appears in a parti¬ 
cularly clear and instructive way at a point basic for the doc¬ 
trine of grace if one compares Paul’s and Augustine’s manner 
of speaking of grace and works in relation to salvation. 

Paul maintains in his wellknown antithesis that the Christian 
is justified by faith, and not by works. Of course this does not 
mean that human wfil and activity are to be banished from 
the context of justification by faith. On the contrary, faith 
involves an active pattern of behavior on man’s side associated 
with a long series of volitional acts, embracing the whole of 
the Christian life. What Paul seeks to emphasize with his anti¬ 
thesis is simply that human activity in relation to God means 
receiving, because grace and salvation from beginning to 
end are a gift of God. This means that the gift of eternal 
life is not bound to any conditions which must be 
fulfilled from man’s side. On the contrary, God’S imcon- 
ditional grace is the starting-point from which the Christian 
message appeals for faith and works. That an indicative thus 
goes before the imperative and prepares its way is a charac¬ 
teristic and wellknown feature of the whole New Testament 
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proclamation. To be sure on the day of judgement there will 
be question about works, but even on the last day the hope 
of the faithful for salvation rests entirely on Christ. If judgement 
were to be made according to works no man would stand. On 
this matter Paul does not leave us in doubt. The ethics expressed 
in the Pauline letters builds on the preaching of Christ, the 
proclamation of Grod’s grace freely given to man, to be received 
in faith; it does not build on the law’s demands for works, from 
which demand the man who lives in Christ is free^. 

For Augustine, on the other hand, faith has in itself a purely 
theoretical content. It means the same as assent, or to use his 
own expression, to think with assent. This faith, which even 
demons have cannot of itself justify^. To it love must be added. 
In this connection it is to be noted that Augustine cites Paul’s 
words about faith working through love in an altogether new 
meaning: Faith justifies, he thinks, because it is active in 
love’. In this way Augustine builds law and grace together in 
an unified scheme. Law demands good works, grace grants 
them. The good works thus achieved are the essential condition 
for man’s salvation, nor is the situation altered by the fact 
that the merit for the fulfillment of the law is entirely attributed 
to grace. The demands of the law therefore also characterize 
Augustinian ethics, quite in contrast to Pauline ethics. 

At the same time one must beware lest one over-simplifies 
the situation. The problem law-grace in Augustine’s theology 
is not entirely the same as it was in Paul’s reckoning with 
Judaism. But on the other hand one must maintain that the 
two views do not lose aU connection to each other through 
the demonstration that the Augustinian approach does not 
simply correspond to the Pauline understanding of the question. 


^ These questions are discussed in more detail elsewhere, See p. 260 
note 2 supra. 

* De praedestinatione sanctorum II, 6: „... vpsum credere^ nihil 
alitid esl, quam cum assensione cogitate,** 

• De gratia et libero arbitrio Vn, 18: „Non ergo habent {ac. daemonea) 
iatam fidem ex qua iuatua vivit, id eat quae per dilectionem operatur, tU 
reddcU ei Deua vitam aetemam aecundum opera eiua,** 
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The Pauline question remains for Augustine, but in an altered 
form and imder new conditions. 

Among these new conditions we must first of all consider the 
previously mentioned view of man’s spiritual essence and his 
relation to Gk)d, which is expressed in Augustine’s trinitarian 
speculation, because it exercises a very deepgoing influence on 
Augustine’s positive exposition of theology. According to this 
view faith, which primarily expresses the theoretical side of 
the God relationship, must be formed by the purposively 
directed energy of the will if it is to result in a righteous life. 
The cleavage, which here occurs in the Christian life into a 
theoretic and a practical factor corresponds to an analogous 
feature in Augustine’s doctrine of incarnation and justification. 
Christ’s life and work are seen primarily as a communication 
of knowledge, an incarnation of the divine wisdom, com¬ 
pleted through Christ’s sending out of preachers, who in their 
teaching continue this revelation. It is only through Grod’s 
preparing of the human will that the human life is drawn 
actively into the sphere of divine life. As God infuses his caritaa 
mto the hearts through the Holy Spirit, man’s affections are 
really changed fervently to embrace God’s eternal wisdom, 
where by a righteous life comes into being, which in its turn 
merits further graces (faith is here only a preparatory though 
necessary step) and, in the last analysis, the reward of eternal 
life. Thus the trinitarian scheme forces Augustine to a trans¬ 
formation of the Pauline teaching on a very central point. 
Characteristically enough Augustine is unable to understand 
Paul’s words, that eternal life is not given as a reward for works 
imtil he brings them into his scheme, according to which eternal 
life is a reward for works, only one must not conceive them as 
one’s own but as God’s work in us^. 

We have here only sought to fix attention upon just what 
is new in the reception of the Pauline doctrine of grace into 
Augustinian theology. The Augustinian transposition of early 
Christian thought comes finally to this, that the words of the 


1 Ibid. Vni, 19f. 
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Bible are refracted by the medium of the Augustinian philoso¬ 
phy of religion. From being in their biblical context the mes¬ 
sage from the Lord to his people judgement and of salvation, — 
this applies just as much to the words of Moses and the pro¬ 
phets as to Jesus and his apostles —, the biblical texts receive 
in the Augustinian theology the task of mediating knowledge 
of God’s eternal nature and will, the order of the world and 
the meaning and goal of human existence. It is important to 
realize that the religio-philosophical framework providing the 
medium which refracts the biblical ideas is a variant of the 
concept of natural religion in Greek philosophy^. Through the 
testimony of the Confessions we learn of the thorough influence 
it had on Augustine, especially in the form of neo-Platonic 
spiritualism. It is a paradoxical fact that it was this philoso¬ 
phical theology which led Augustine to appropriate for himself 
the fundamental ideas of New Testament thought. 

It is true that Augustine gave Paul’s doctrine of grace a 
place of honour in his theology, but in so doing he related it 
to law and works in a way that is not at all Pauline. Because 
our whole theological tradition, catholic and protestant alike, 
is really dominated by Augustine’s statement of the problem 
it is of great importance that we remain constantly sensitive 
to the tension between Augustine and Paul with regard to the 
conception of grace. 

^ For this conception cf. W. Jaeger, The Theology of early Greek Phi¬ 
losophers, Oxford 1947, F. Solmsen, Plato's Theology, Ithaca N. Y. 1942, 
and A.-J. Festugidre, La r4v61ation d'Hermds Trism6giste, I—IV, Paris 
1944—64. 
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A Homologia of Nectarius of Jerusalem 

A. Oakley, London 

I wish first of all to make an apology for the very late date 
of the document I am venturing to bring to your consideration^. 
We have in this Conference been allowed to make a terminus 
ad quern for Orthodox matters in the date 1463, the Fall of 
the Imperial City. It is therefore a considerable licence to treat, 
however cursorily from the strictly historical point of view, 
material that dates a couple of centuries later. I would plead, 
however, apart from the fact that time has a somewhat different 
rhythm in the East, that the material of this Confession of the 
Orthodox Faith has very clear lines of descent from documents 
of the same character, the most famous of which is the Con¬ 
fession of St. John Damascene, so highly considered in both 
East and West. Added to this, the Iron Curtain of its day that 
descended upon the Oriental Chiurch from the time of the 0th- 
man conquest, brought in its train a considerable time-lag, as 
compared with the West, in the articulation and expression of 
Orthodox mystical, i. a. sacramental theology. 

The title *OfioXoyla is of interest. ^OfwXoyla is by derivation a 
Confession that is assented to, i. e. assented to by superior 
ecclesiastical authority and conforms strictly to that definition. 
It was however not until the 17th century that the Orthodox 
found it necessary to have further authoritative expositions 
of their faith. Then with the answers of the Patriarch Jeremiah 
to the Lutherans, a model of piure Orthodoxy, we begin to 
find a series of Confessions. With the serious theological crisis 

^ The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
the East, with a preface by Nectarius, ex-Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
subscribed to by Farthenius of Constantinople, Joannicius of Alexan¬ 
dria, Macarius of Antioch and Paisius of JeruscJem. 1642. 
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that was created by the writings (whether false or no) of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch Cyril Lucar in the matter of Cal¬ 
vinism, the Orthodox Church hastened to correct the errors 
attributed to him in the Synods of Jassy and Jerusalem. Mean¬ 
while, in Little Russia Peter Mogila consecrated Metropolitan 
of Kiev in 1632, drew up with the aid of three bishops an Ex¬ 
position of the faith of the Russian Church and submitted it 
to the Synod of Jassy in 1643. This exposition or Confession, 
passing through a number of revisions, finally appeared authen¬ 
ticated by the signatures, among many others, of the four 
senior Patriarchs, and has since become something in the way 
of a standard of Eastern doctrine. It is prefaced by a long 
explanatory introduction from the pen of that very able and 
distinguished Patriarch of Jerusalem for some time, Nectarius, 
who undoubtedly had much to do with its correction and revi¬ 
sion. Those of us who know the fiexdxuytf of Jerusalem opposite 
the Phanar in Constantinople with its gardens facing the Golden 
Horn and the ancient Byzantine house at its gate of a former 
Princess of the Cantacuz^nes, will recognise from whence it 
was issued, at a time when a number of the occupants of the 
Oriental Patriarchates were normally resident at the Phanar. It 
is this document that I am referring to in this Communication. 

It should however be noted at this juncture that such “Con¬ 
fessions” as a method of teaching and exposition of the Faith 
are new to Orthodoxy. They have sometimes been given the 
general term of the Symbolic Books, i. e. the books which treat 
of the Creed. The need for such in the period under review 
would appear to have arisen as an answer to the Symbolic 
Books of the Reform. In the sense that these Confessions of 
Protestantism are constitutional charts serving as the foun¬ 
dation of new ecclesiastical societies. Orthodoxy, along with 
patristic Christianity, has no Symbolic Books that can take 
the place of the living and continuous Tradition of the Church. 
They are in no case binding or de fide, and enjoy only a restricted 
authority. 

The interest for patristic study lies in the fact that through 
these “Confessions” an opportunity is provided for expressing 
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an earlier, less articulated, less objectified tradition of the 
whole Church as to the operation of the Holy Spirit, Who 
abides in the Christian Community Himself, communicating 
Himself to each member of it, and His gifts according to the 
needs of each. If in the scientific field, an Einstein is able to 
say that the most imcomprehensible thing about the Universe 
as seen by the man of Science is its degree of comprehensibility, 
what are we to say a fortiori of that realm of the spiritual life 
and the mysterious commerce of God with man, the whole 
furniture, panoply of Heaven, which the Sacraments attempt 
to chart? This is perhaps most strikingly demonstrated by the 
use of the Orthodox term MvarijQtov, which is the equivalent 
of and yet something more than, the term socramentum, first 
brought into use by Tertullian^. For juvavqQiov points to the 
initiation into the Christian Religion, and more generally to 
the communication of sacred and mysterious things. It stresses 
the age-long insistence of the Orthodox, following classical, 
patristic teaching, that the Sacraments, being divine acts, 
are ultimately incapable of explanation as to their mode, and 
although they are not incommunicable in the sense that the 
pagan mysteries claim to have been, yet they are inexhaustible 
by intellectual processes, and belong to the unseen divine order. 
In this direction it may be suggested, there is a difference of 
treatment of the sacraments, particularly of the Eucharist in 
the East and the West. While it would seem that the West 
has become anxious to exhibit, expose the Most Holy Sacra¬ 
ment to the pubUc sight for devotion and adoration, the East 
tends through reverence to withdraw it from the common 
view, within the Holy Bema, in the Divine Liturgy and the 
Artophorion, imtil it is revealed for purposes of Communion. 

This Confession takes the form of catechetical question and 
answer, and is divided into three parts: on Faith, which involves 
an exhaustive explanation of the Creed of Nicaea; on Hope, 
treating of the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes and the works 

^ See adv. Marc. 2. 27. For use of the term St. Cypr. Epistola 73, 22. 
St. Aug. on St. John 80, on Ps. 73. St. Hugo of St. Victor’s do Sacramentis 
Christianae Fidei. 
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of mercy; on Love, treating of the cardinal virtues, the mortal 
sins and the ten Commandments. In many ways the exposition, 
especially in eucharistic matters, shews Latin influence. This 
is in part a legacy of the teaching of Gennadius 11, flrst Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarch under the Othman rule, in part the necessary 
reaction from the Calvmistic influences of Cyril Lucar (or at 
least the influences attributed to him, which were in any c€ise 
real enough), in part as far as Peter Mogila is concerned a neces¬ 
sary result of the surroimding influences of some centuries in 
Little Russia under Polish pressure; largely of course owing 
to the fact that the Orthodox lost their centres of higher uni¬ 
versity education after the Fall of Constantinople, and became 
more and more dependent on the Western centres of learning. 
By the time however that this Confession left the hands of 
its revisers, a good measure of this element had been corrected. 
Before the period of the 12th and 13th centuries, throughout 
Christendom the sacramental system would appear to have 
been fluid, in the sense that the number of the Sacraments 
was not definitely or rigidly fixed. There is mention by the 
Fathers of two^, three^ and four’ sacraments. This applies to 
both East and West. In the West, the system of the seven 
Sacraments (doubtless on the analogy of the seven gifts of te 
Spirit and seven the perfect Hebraic number) was first used 
by Peter Lombard and Alexander III in the 12th century, 
and in the East by the Monk Job in 1270, and by the Emperor 
Michael Palaioldgos at the Synod of Lyons in 1274. But in the 
East especially, certain forms of blessing — of a church, of 
water, particularly at Epiphany, of fruits and all kinds of objects, 
the ceremonies of Christian funerals and the making of monastic 
vows, all at one time or another were suggested as Mysteria, 
since all tended to satisfy their definition. 


^ St. Justin Martyr Apologia 1; St. Augustine on Ps. 108; St. John of 
Damascus 'jExdouic IV. 9—13. 

■ St. Cyril of Jems. Catech. 1—3; 1—4; St. John of Damascus op. 
cit. rV. 4—13; St. Ambrose de Sacramentis 3—4. 

* St. Augustine de baptis. 5. 20. 
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The interest of this “Confession” lies in this direction, and 
also in the particular turn that Orthodoxy, inheriting an un> 
broken tradition, gives to the whole subject. 

First of all, the parallelism between the seven Sacraments 
of the West and the Mysteria as set forth here is not so close 
as might appear at first sight. The Orthodox rdftc is as follows: 

I. The Mysteries of Initiation 

a) Baptism 

b) Chrismation (x6 jllvqov rov xQ^f^og) 

c) Eucharist 

II. Ordination ptvavrjQuodtjg leQoxfvvrj) 

a) Honourable Marriage 

b) Repentance {fxertdvouz) 

c) Prayer-Oil 

Of these Chrismation would appear to have a special role, in 
that it is an episcopal Mystery. Although normally administered 
by the priest, it is episcopally consecrated, and considered to 
be the means of access to the life of Grace in the Church through 
participation in all the other Mysteries, except of course Baptism. 
For this reason from very early times, it was the method of 
reconciling heretics or schismatics to the Church whose Baptism 
could be accepted. This discipline, however, seems to have been 
more characteristic of Eastern than Western practice. 

It is hardly possible at this time to specify further divergen¬ 
cies, although they patently exist. I would however attempt to 
consider in some detail the definition of this “Confession” 
firstly as to what a Mystery is, and secondly what are the essen¬ 
tials of all Christian Mysteries: 

I. To the question, What is a Mystery? the answer is as follows: 
A Mystery is a certain sacred ceremony (fjUa reXevri]) which, 
imder or through a certain visible sign is the cause of (alria) 
and conveys to the soul of the believing person the unseen 
Grace of God; regulated {duzrax:96v) by our Lord, through 
which each member of the faithful receives divine Grace 


^ '0/ioXoyla Question 99. part. I. 
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II. To the question, How many things (Ttqdyfwxa) are to be 
looked for in a Mystery? the answer is as follows: 

“Three. 1. Suitable matter d^puidtog), such as water in 
Baptism, bread and wine in the Eucharist, oil etc., according 
to the Mystery. 2. The priest, who must be lawfully (vofilfuog) 
ordained, or the bishop. 3. The invocation of the Holy Spirit 
(tJ ^EnlxXrjau; rov Vly. Ilvevfiaxog) and the formula or shape 
(eldog) of the words with which the priest consecrates the 
Mystery in the power of the Holy Spirit, with his fixed inten¬ 
tion to consecrate it.’’^ 

Here then is a very careful statement and definition, which 
apart from an apparent effort to secure a synthesis of Orthodox 
and scholastic forms of expression^, presents more than one 
point of interest. The first is that every Mystery must be at 
the hands of a bishop or priest, baptism included. At the same 
time, it is admitted in the section of this Confession^ that deals 
with the administration of Baptism that in case of necessity, 
the Mystery may be performed by any man or woman, any 
ordinary, i. e. lay person {xoapiucdv Tigdaomov). There are rea¬ 
sons however for thinking that this must be an interpolation, 
as it does not appear in all editions^. Further, it may be said 
on this point that the validity of baptism by non-Christians e. g. 
does not appear even to have ever been considered dogmatically 
in the Orthodox Church; in addition Orthodox opinion on 
baptism administered in necessity by Christian lay-people is 
not imanimous. St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzene do not 
admit it, but St. Cyril of Jerusalem does. The Greek Encyclo¬ 
paedia published in Athens in 1927 admits the validity of 
baptism by layfolk. 

The second point is the third essential of a Mystery, the 
Invocation of the Holy Sjnrit. We are accustomed to the technical 
use of the term Epiklesis with special and even exclusive 

^ *OfMXoyia Question and Answer 100. part I. 

■ Vide Ck>mmentary on Mogila's Confession by A. Malvy and M. Viller, 
Orientalia Christiana vol. X, Romo 1927. 

* *0/ioloyla Answer 103. part I. 

^ Smith, Eccles. Gr. 104 omits these words- 
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reference to the Eucharist, and its characteristic Orthodox 
emphasis there. While it would be dangerous and unjustifiable 
to put too much dogmatic stress on the present statement, 
one may point out that the teaching of the Orthodox about the 
consecration of the prepared Gifts by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, after due recitation of the Dominical words of 
Institution, is not so much peculiar to the Eucharist alone, 
however essential it may be considered in that context, but is 
the supreme example of an essential that belongs to the due 
administration of every Mystery, whether the Epiklesis is 
formally uttered or no. I venture to suggest that in this par¬ 
ticular Confession, taking into account its special circumstances 
and provenance, the statement is eirenic, and an example of 
the synthesis mentioned before in this paper. To those, it may 
well imply, who regard Orthodox teaching on the Eucharist 
as peculiar, it is pointed out that the importance of the Epiklesis 
in the eucharistic anaphora is in accordance with the whole 
rationale of the Mysteries, which are, every one of them, the 
direct work of the Holy Spirit, in which, as St. Paul says, 
worketh (ivegysl) One and the same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as He will^. 

1 I Cor. 12,11. 
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Eudiaristique de S. Irenee, fevfeque de Lyon 

V. PaIiASHkovsky, Paris 

Mon expose aura pour objet non pas la communication de 
decouvertes int^ressantes en patrologie, mais plut6t une mise au 
point des etudes ant^rieures de patrologues 6minents. 

Ayant entrepris des recherches sur les formes primitives des 
liturgies occidentales, je fus amene d^s 1948 k constater la depen- 
dance reciproque des conceptions theologiques et des formules 
liturgiques. 

Cela m’a incite k entreprendre Tetude de la doctrine de Teu- 
charistie chez les Pferes anteniceens et en premier lieu chez 
S. Irenfe. J'esperais pouvoir vous en faire part, dependant le 
souci de ne pas trop alourdir mon expose ne me permets pas de 
vous presenter mes conclusions dans toute leur ampleur. Je vais 
me borner afin de ne pas depasser les limites assignees par le 
temps accorde k faire d’abord un bref expose de la theologie 
ireneenne en general et de ses incidences sur la doctrine de 
S. Irenee sur Teucharistie. 

Je m’arr^terai ensuite plus particuli^rement sur VAdveraus 
haeresea, IV, XVIII, 3—5 et V, II, 2—3. 

S. Irenee dans son ^EXeyxog xal dvargoTt^ rfjg tpevdoDvvfiov 
yvd>oecog s’arrfite plusieurs fois sur le th^me de Teucharistie qui 
selon lui semble jouer un grand role dans I’economie de notre 
salut. Les deux textes sur lesquels j’ai I’intention aujourd’hui 
d’attirer votre attention se sont conserves dans leurs passages 
essentiels non seulement en latin, mais aussi en grec dans les 
Sacra ParaUela, grace aux raaa. BeroL 1450, Hieroaolym, 15 et 
Coialin. 276. 

Avant de passer k I’examen attentrf de ces textes il me semble 
necessaire de m’arrfiter un peu k la doctrine theologique de 
S. Irenee en general qui est sous-jacente k sa theologie euchari- 
stique en particulier. 
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Dieu absolu, transcendent k la creation, se rend immanent 
grace k ses deux «main8»: son Logos (ou Fils) et sa Sagesse 
(ou Esprit). C’est le Logos qui est TArtisan de la creation 
de rUnivers et de sa conservation. II p6netre la matiere toujours 
et sans cesse. C’est lui qui donne forme k tout et qui soutient 
r Uni vers en I’impregnant: aAu P^re appartient la volonte du 
bien et le commandement. Le Fils execute et construit. L’Esprit 
nourrit et fait croitre» {Adv. haereaes, I, II, I). 

Remarquons cependant que dans les autres textes que devons 
examiner la nourriture et la croissance sont impute au Logos. 

L’homme est Tobjet d’une providence speciale de Dieu. C’est 
le Logos qui a communique a Thomme le Ttvoij ^(ofjg (Gen. 2,7) — le 
souffle de vie, cette inmvota TtvevpiaTog. C’est le Verbe du Pere: 
«Faisons I’homme .. .* et I’Esprit de Dieu (le souffle de Vie) qui 
formerent Adam. Celui-ci k ete cree k I’image de Dieu. Or I’image 
de Dieu est le Fils. Ainsi Adam avait la forme de Dieu. «L’hu- 
manite dans la creation, form^ de la poussiere du sol, re 9 ut 
la forme de Dieu» (S. Gr^. Naz., Or. 5, 31), 

Fa 9 onne par le Logos, I’homme etait paracheve, vivifie par 
I’Esprit. 

Cree k I’image de Dieu, I’homme devait realiser sa ressemblance 
k Dieu, parvenir k la stature pour laquelle Dieu I’a cree. 

La chute d’Adam et d’Eve a entrave cette realisation de 
I’homme. 

Cependant le Verbe n’a jamais cesse d’agir dans ce monde. 
Les theophanies de I’Ancien Testament sont des apparitions du 
Logos qui est le mn^ Grand Conseil, le Vivant 

qui vit (Gen. 17, 22). 

D’aprfes S. Irenee nil est la veritable Pensee, (Lui) le Verbe 
de Dieu, qu’ils (les prophfetes) ont annonce, ne des les temps les 
plus recul^, qui a participe k la formation de toutes choses, 
qui k cree I’homme, qui se fit tout en tout . .. C’est lui>m^me 
qui gouverna I’arche, guida Abraham, se lia k Isaac . .., eu 
le commandement avec Moise^, dicta les lois au peuple, fit 

^ 80118 la forme de la colonne de feu et de nu 6 e. 
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avec Josue le partage des terres aux tribus, chanta avec 
David, prit chair de la Vierge, naquit k Bethleem ... {fragm. 
7, POt. XII). Le Logos s’incarne enfin grfixje k la descente 
du S. Esprit sur la Vierge Marie: «L’Esprit Saint viendra 
sur toi et la Puissance du Trfes-Haut te couvrira de ton ombre» 
(Luc. I, 33) ^ 

C’est sa venue dans ce monde sous la forme concrete de TUnion 
hypostatique. Le Verbe s’est unie k notre humanite, mais non 
pas k chacun de nous en particulier. 

Afin d’accomplir pleinement son oeuvre il faut qu’il penetre en 
chacun de nous et que par cette penetration nous devenions tous 
son corps ecclesial. Cette action, il I’accomplit par TEucharistie. 
Par consequent le corps historique du Christ par le moyen de 
son corps eucharistique s’etend k son corps ecclesial. 

La venue du Verbe dans ce monde fut rendue possible par la 
descente du S. Esprit sur la Vierge Marie, elle fut suivie par la 
descente du S. Esprit sur Thumanite du Christ le jour de son 
bapt^me dans le Jourdain, — annonce de la descente du S. Esprit 
sur nous, c’est k dire sur le corps ecclesial du Christ le jour de 
la Pentecote. De m6me que la descente du S. Esprit sur la Vierge 
k forme le corps historique du Christ, sa descente sur les apotres 
a forme son corps ecclesial: TEglise. Mais, ainsi que nous I’avons 
dit, pour §tre membre de I’Eglise chacun de nous doit 6tre nourri 
du Corps et du Sang du Christ par la Sainte Eucharistie. A 
cause de cela la Pentecote est precedee par la Sainte Cfene, 
par la venue du Logos sur les esp^ces eucharistiques qui, en 
en prenant possession, en fait son corps et son sang et par 
cette nourriture et ce breuvage il compenfetre les fiddles, les 
rendant membres de son corps ecclesial, les introduisant dans 
son Eglise. 

Cette idee est tellement importante que S. Irenee y revient 
k trois reprises k Adverstis haereses: IV, XVIII, 5; V, II, 2 et 
V, II, 3: 


^ Remarquons que ce texte a une application aussi bien dans le cadre 
de la liturgie pontificale byzantine que dans celle des liturgies occi- 
dentales. 
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1) IV, XVIII, 5: 

6 

djtd rrjg y^g 
Sgrog 

nQoaXa^6fievog 

htbcXrjaiv 
rov Oeov 

ovxixi xoivog Sgxog 
^ iaxlv 

evxoQurtCa 
ix <St5o Tigay/ndtcov 
aweaxTjxvta iniyelov 
xcd ovgavlov 


V. Palashkovsky 

2) V, II, 2: 

I 6 


yeyovdg 

Sgxog 

inidixexai 

xdv 

X6yov 

xov Oeov 

ylvexcu 

evxogioxla 

a&iia 

Xgiaxoi^ 


3) V, II, 3: 

TO ft5Aor xfjg 
dfmiXov, 6 xdxxog 
xov alxov 


TtgoaXafifiavoifieva 

xov 

X6yov 

xov &eov 


yivexai 
Stisq iaxi 
atbfia 

xat alfia to0 
Xqunov 


A IV, XVIII, 5 le pain ayant pour ainsi dire acquis Tinvocation 
do Dieu n’est plus selon S. Ir6nee du pain ordinaire, mais eu- 
charistie — union de deux elements: le terrestre et le celeste. 

Cette idee est reprise par lui k V, II, 2 avec cette difference 
que le pain y re 9 oit le Logos de Dieu et Tayant re 9 u devient, 
de m€me que dans le texte que nous venons d’examiner, — 
eucharistie. Cette eucharistie, non pas dans le sens d’action de 
gr&ce, mais dans celui du r^ultat de cette action, est explicite 
dans ce texte. L’union des deux elements, le celeste et le terrestre 
— c’est le Corps du Christ, ou plutot si nous comparons ce 
texte k celui de V, II, 3, c’est son Corps et son Sang. La com- 
paraison avec IV, XVIII, 5 nous donne pour Telements ter¬ 
restre le pain, pour le celeste le Logos de Dieu. Non pas les 
Sermones Domini^ mais bien le Verhum Dei comme le dit le 
texte latin. 

Dans le troisifeme de ces textes S. Irenee nous parle du grain 
de froment et du cep de la vigne y voyant les elements du pain 
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et du vin. Ayant re 9 u le Verbe de Dieu, ils deviennent euoharistie 
— Corps et Sang du Christ. 

Etant donn4 que Thomme vit physiquement gr&ce aux aU- 
ments dont le pain et le yin sont les pr^mices, c’est k cette 
nourriture et k ce breuvage commun presente k Dieu en oblation 
que le Logos s’unit pour que Tfitre humain en s’en nourrissant 
soit alimente non seulement physiquement, mais aussi et surtout 
spirituellement, pour qu’il soit par cela mfeme sanctifi6 et ayant 
mang6 du fruit de ce nouvel arbre de vie, il devienne immortel. 

Ainsi Teucharistie est le prolongement organique de la creation 
et de rincarnation. De m^me que la venue du Logos dans ce 
monde se nomme incarnation, sa venue lore de TEucharistie 
aurait pu 6tre appele 4dn-panation», si ce terme n’avait ^t^ utilise 
dans un sens specifique. En effet nous avons Ik non pas une 
apparition mysterieuse du Corps et du Sang du Christ, soit avec 
persistance subsistantielle du pain et du vin, soit sous le forme 
d’accidents eucharistiques priv6s de leur substance naturelle, 
mais bien une prise de possession totale par le Verbe de Dieu 
des elements eucharistiques, les assumant pleinement, les faisant 
son propre Corps et Sang. Comme Pecrit le p. Jugie dans son 
article du Memorial Chaine: «le Sacrament de Teucharistie chez 
S. Irenee»: «l’4v6que de Lyon compte parmi les Pferes grecs les 
plus realistes, qui ne voient dans TEucharistie, apr^ la conse¬ 
cration, qu’une seule chose, k savoir le Corps et le Sang de Jdsus 
Christ.» (Biblioth^ue de la Faculty catholique de Theologie de 
Lyon, vol. 5 Lyon, 1950, p. 222). 
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T. E. PoiiLABD, Sydney 

The categories of thought which Origen uses in the construc¬ 
tion of his theological system are the categories of Middle- 
Platonism (cf. J. Dani41ou, Origine, pp. 86—108) and the 
central problem which he seeks to solve is the same as that 
of Middle-Platonism and Neo-Platonism, namely the problem 
of Providence, the problem, that is, of relating God and the 
created Cosmos, of relating the One and the Many (cf. E. Ivanka, 
Hellenisches und Christliches im frilhbyzantinischen Oeistesleben, 
ch. I). Origen achieves his solution of this problem by means 
of the Logos-concept; the Logos is an intermediary between 
God and the cosmos of created rational beings. The Logos- 
concept was demanded by his cosmology, as also were his two 
key doctrines concerning the Logos. The intermediary between 
God and eternal created beiugs must Himself be eternally 
generated, while, on the other hand, God, being Simple and 
One, the Logos cannot be d TtQwroq but is only a devregog 
^edg; He cannot be d ^e6g (God with the article), but is only 
^edg (God without the article). In other words, the doctrines of 
the Eternal Generation of the Logos and of the Subordination 
of the Logos to God are both necessary cosmological postulates 
in the system which Origen constructed, and there is no contra¬ 
diction between them within the framework of his system. 

Origen, however, was more than a cosmologist; he was also 
a Christian. His system demanded an intermediary who was 
both co-etemal with God and yet subordinate to Him, but 
his faith as a Christian demanded something more, for a cos¬ 
mological concept could not bear the full weight of the Church’s 
faith in Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and the Saviour 
of men. Faith could only be satisfied with a religious concept, 
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a theological concept, the concept of the Sonship of Jesus 
Christ. There is, then, in Origen’s thought, a tension between 
metaphysics and religion, between the cosmological Logos- 
concept and the religious-theological Son-concept. 

Origen explicitly recognizes the inadequacy of the Logos- 
concept and the necessity of passing beyond it to the Son- 
concept as regulative for Christian thinking about Jesus Christ; 
but the cosmological basis of his system prevents him from 
effectively replacing the Logos-concept with the Son-concept. 
In his Comm, in Johan., I, 24, he criticises those who attach 
too much importance to the title Logos. He says, Tt is impossible 
for anyone to understand how a Logos which is spoken is a Son’. 
That is, we must ask rather what we mean when we call the 
Son Logos. Thus he recognizes quite clearly that the regulative 
concept is not the Logos-concept but the Son-concept. Son 
is not a title of the Logos; Logos is a title of the Son. 

Before he attempts to discover what is meant by calling the 
Son Logos, Origen discusses all the other titles which Scrip¬ 
ture gives to the Son— Light, Resurrection, Way, Truth, etc. 
As he does so, he reveals that he has been unable to make the 
Son-concept regulative, for he interprets these titles in terms 
of the Logos-concept. To give but one example, discussing the 
title Shepherd, he says, ‘As He is a lover of men, and approves 
the impulse of human souls towards better things, even 
of those who do not hasten towards reason (hil rov ASyoy), 
but like sheep have a weakness and gentleness which is not 
closely inquired into but unreasonable (SZoyov), so He is the 
Shepherd’ (Origen, Comm, in Johan., I, 29). 

While Origen was aware, then, of the inadequacy of the 
Logos-concept and while he recognized that the regulative con¬ 
cept for Christian thought and Scriptural exegesis must be 
the Son-concept, he was imable to make it regulative for his 
own thinking and exegesis. The task of replacing the Logos- 
concept with the Son-concept Origen bequeathed to succeeding 
generations, and, coupled with it, the further task of transposing 
the doctrines of Eternal Generation and Subordination from 
the cosmological key into the theological key. His successors 
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who tried to keep his system intact—Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Theognostus, Pierius, and Eusebius of Caesarea—could not make 
the transposition because, like their master, they could not 
pass beyond the Logos-concept as regulative. It was the Arian 
Controversy which forced the Church to achieve the transposition. 

1. The Arians tried to achieve the transposition and accomplish 
the task bequeathed by Origen, in the first place, by drawing 
a rigid distinction between the Logos and the Son, 

The Encyclical Letter of Alexander of Alexandria, to which 
Opitz assigns the date circa 319, and which probably came from 
the pen of Athanasius who was at that time secretary to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, records that Arius had asserted that the 
Son ‘is not by nature the Father’s true Logos nor is He true 
Wisdom... but he is erroneously (xaxaxQr)cmHdK) called Wisdom 
and Logos, since He Himself was made by the Logos which is 
proper to God, {iv rig IbUg rov ^eov XSyep) and the Wisdom which 
is in Gk>d, by which God has made aU things and Him also’. 
For Arius the Logos which is proper to God is an attribute of 
God and has no separate hypostatical existence of its own. It is 
by the exercise of this attribute, coupled with that of Wisdom, 
that God creates the Son out of nothing in order that, through 
the Son as an intermediary. He might create all the rest. 

I suspect that Arius, in making this distinction, is revealing 
the infiuence of the old Syrian tradition which found an extreme 
expression in Paul of Samosata, as well as the influence of 
Origen. The weight of evidence indicates that Paul taught that 
the Logos was an attribute of God without a separate hypostasis 
before the Incarnation. Origen taught that the Logos-Son was 
the intermediary between God and the Cosmos^ co-etemal with 
God. Arius, in dividing the Logos from the Son, ascribes to 
the Logos eternal pre-existence as an attribute of God, but 
ascribes to the Son a pre-mundane, but not eternal, existence, 
as the creative intermediary between God and the world. Arius’ 
Son-concept seems to be a compromise between Paul’s Son and 
Origen’s Logos, 

2, In the second place, Arius asserted that while the Son is 
not God’s proper Logos, He may have the title Logos by grace. 
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Athanasius (de decreiis^ 16) says that the Arians ^mutter some¬ 
thing about Logos and Wisdom being only names of the Son’; 
and in the first Oration he quotes Arius as having said that 
the Son ‘is not the true and only Logos of the Father, but is 
in name only called Logos and Wisdom’ (Or. c. Ar., I, 9.). 

Having drawn a rigid distinction between the Logos and the 
Son, the Arians proceeded to call the Son Logos. They thus 
confuse the issue as well as the minds of their opponents; it is 
only possible to make sense of the Arians’ statements in the 
fragments collected by P6re Bardy ("La Thalie d'Ariu8\ in 
Revue de Philologie, vol. LIII [1927] pp. 211—233; "Asterius 
le Sophiste\ in Revue d'Histoire EccUsiastique^ vol. XXII [1926] 
pp. 221—272; also in Recherches sur saint Lucien d'Antioche 
et son icoU, Paris, 1936), if we are careful to ask, wherever 
the term Logos occurs, whether the Arians are talking about 
God’s proper Logos, or Him who is only called Logos by grace. 

When he asserts that Logos may be used as a title of the 
Son, Arius is following Origen, and is making the Son-concept 
regulative. He says (Athanasius, Or.c.Ar., II, 37) that ‘He 
who is really Son is only notionally (xat* hUvouxv) called 
Logos, in just the same way as He is called Vine, and Way, 
and Door, and Tree of Life*. But the Son, for Arius, fulfils ail 
the functions of Origen’s Logos as a cosmological intermediary. 

3. The Arian confusion grows worse yet, however; not only 
does Arius assert that Logos is only a title which the Son has 
by grace, but he also asserts that Son is a title which the Son 
has by grace. He says (Ath. Or. c. Ar., I, 6), that ‘the Son is 
named Logos and Son according to grace’. If Logos and Son 
are both only titles which the Son has by grace, we must ask 
who the being is that possesses these titles. The answer which 
one would expect is ‘Jesus Christ’. But that could not be Arius’ 
answer, for to assert that Jesus Christ is called Son by grace 
would savour too much of the adoptianism of Paul of Samosata. 
But what he has done has been to transfer the adoptianism of 
Paul into the premundane sphere. According to Arius, Grod 
gave the title Son to the premundane intermediary whom He 
had created, because He foresaw that He would not rebel against 
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Him; according to Paul the title Son was given to Jesus of 
Nazareth because of ‘His life fuD of virtue’ (Bardy, Pavl de 
Samosate, Fragment 20). It is only by introducing the idea of 
God’s foreknowledge and foresight that Arius evades the adop- 
tianism of Paul, and Paul’s view at least has more Scriptural 
warrant than that of Arius. 

Arius has tried to accomplish the task bequeathed by Origen, 
but he does so by denying the identity of the Logos and the 
Son, by dehjrpostatising the Logos, by reducing the concept of 
eternal generation to premundane origination, by making the 
Son a creature, and by interpreting the concept of subordination 
in the sense of posteriority and inferiority of essence. 

Athanasius was quick to see the inadequacy of Arius’ solution 
of the problem. It seems likely that at first he did not recognize 
that Arius was drawing a rigid distinction between Logos and 
Son. In the Encyclical Letter already quoted, Alexander (Athana¬ 
sius?) asks, ‘How, if the Son is the Logos and Wisdom of God, 
was there once when He was not? For that is the same as 
if they said that God was once devoid of Logos and Wisdom 
(&Xoyog xal daoq>og).^ This argument has force against Arius only 
if Arius agrees that Logos and Son are identical, which, as we 
have seen, he does not; and Arius would definitely agree with 
Alexander that God is never dXoyog xal doocpog. 

However, later, Athanasius (de decretis) argues against the 
Arian assertion that the Son is called Logos and Son xaxa- 
XgrjoTixdyg, and asserts that the Logos and the Son are identical 
with each other and that both are identical with Jesus Christ. 
The Arians seem to have divided the statements of Scripture 
into two mutually exclusive groups, one of which they referred 
to the eternal Logos and the other to the premundane Son. 
Athanasius, on the other hand, laid down the rule that all 
Scriptural passages which assert or imply the Son’s co-etemity 
and co-essentiality with God refer to the Son as divine, while 
all those which assert or imply the Son’s posteriority and in¬ 
feriority to God refer to the Son as human. It is, however, the 
one Person, Jesus Christ, who is the subject of both groups 
of statements. 
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Athanasius accomplished the task bequeathed by Origen. He 
asserted the identity of the Logos and the Son, while at the 
same time making the Son-concept regulative. He transposed 
the doctrine of eternal generation into the theological key 
by asserting the co-etemity and co-essentiality of the Son with 
the Father as the Only-begotten Son of the Unbegotten God, 
interpreting jLUJvoyevijg in the sense of ‘unique’, ‘only one of 
its kind’. He transposed the doctrine of subordination into the 
theological key by asserting that the Eternal Son of Gk>d be¬ 
came man, bom of Mary in the fulness of time, and that, as man, 
He is both posterior and inferior to God the Father. In doing 
so, Athanasius is brought very close to the position taken up 
by Irenaeus and the Western Church which had never made 
the Logos-concept regulative, which had always identified the 
Logos and the Son, and had assumed the co-etemity, or con- 
substantiality, of the Logos-Son with the Father. But even 
in his ante-Nicene writings Athanasius had already asserted this 
position, and I am convinced that Athanasius’ theological 
ancestry is to be traced, not to Origen, but to the simpliciorea 
who had opposed the cosmological constractions and allegorical 
interpretations of Clement, Origen and Dionysius. Athanasius 
is ultimately the defender, not of Origenism of the right wing, 
as is frequently asserted, but of the ‘simple faith’ of the Church, 
embodied in the regvla fidei and catechetical instraction, in 
Jesus Christ as the Eternal Son of God who has accomplished 
for men what only God can do in saving them from their sin, 
recreating in them the defaced or destroyed Image of God, 
and reconciling them to God the Father. Whereas for Origen 
Eternal Generation and Subordination were cosmological 
postulates, for Athanasius they were soteriological postulates. 
Only one who is eternally God and yet at the same time really 
Incarnate as man can save mankind. 

The Arian controversy is thus the arena in which we see 
soteriology triumphing over cosmology. Biblical faith becoming 
victorious over philosophical constraction, for there the Church 
was forced to replace the Logos-concept with the Son-concept 
as the central and regulative concept in Christian thought. 
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It often is assumed, and sometimes emphatically asserted, 
that St. Augustine’s spiritual pilgrimage from paganism to 
Christianity represents a victory of “faith”—not to say cre¬ 
dulity—^at the expense of reason, and that he who first 
sought salvation in philosophy was led at the last, in deference 
to those “reasons of the heart” which, as Pascal has taught 
us, the reason knows not of, to repudiate the philosophic 
quest entirely. It is argued that by the time he came to 
write his Confessions he had well realized how wide is the gulf 
between, on the one hand, an autonomous philosophical under¬ 
standing, the certitude of which is intrinsic, but which never¬ 
theless is of itself alone of no use for, and even an obstacle to, 
salvation, and, on the other, a religious life whoDy independent 
of that of the speculative intellect^. To speak, therefore, of 
Augustine’s teaching as providing in any sense the t 3 q>e of a 
“Christian philosophy” is erroneous; he knew of no philosophy 
save that of Plato and Plotinus, and for this, as a Christian, 
he could eventually find no real service or indeed sanction^. 

How far do the facts to be adduced from the saint’s life and 
writings justify this view? There can, I believe, be no real doubt 
of the answer. Augustine regained his Christian faith not despite 
but—under the grace of God—by means of his natural reason, 

^ See e. g. E. Br^hier, “Y a-t-il une philosophie chr^tienne?” in Revue 
de M^taphysique et de Morale, 38® ann6e, no. 2 (Avril-Juin 1931), 
pp. 136—140. Also the same author's Histoire de la Philosophie, 1.1, 
fasc. 2 (6d. 1948), 613—616. 

* «C)n voit croitre peu k peu la defiance de saint Augustin envers 
la philosophie grecque, mais non pas du tout pour la remplacer par ime 
autre philosophie qui sercut ‘la philosophie chr^tienne’ (Br^hier, «Y a-t-il 
une philosophie chr6tienne?>, p. 137). 
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penetrating, critical, even sceptical as it was. Across the fluctuat¬ 
ing movement of his thought during the crucial years 383 
to 386, the conviction gradually arose that salvation could not 
be found save in the supernatural truth of Christianity. Without, 
as yet, recovering faith in the divinity of Christ, he perceived 
ever more clearly that no philosophy which omitted Christ 
from its purview could satisfy him. 

Over-eager indeed in his desire for rational explanations, 
Augustine allowed himself to be carried away by the specious 
promises of Manichaeism. This dualistic doctrine, the false 
^^spirituality” of which serves only to emphasise its essential 
materialism and determinism, long entangled him, yet without 
affording the enlightenment and spirituaJ peace which he craved. 
But it did not fail to leave its mark. After his conversion he 
again and again attacked it in his writings, whilst its sombre 
fanaticism left a stain upon his own thinking which the modem 
world has been quick to detect. Yet if Manichaeism penetrated 
Augustine’s mind so deeply the more surprising is his deliverance 
from it. Is it too much to claim that he lacked rational con¬ 
viction of its truth? At first beguiled, but at bottom unconvinced, 
by the teachings of the celebrated Faustus, he then received 
the impress, gradual, but, as the outcome proved, permanent, of 
Ambrose’ ‘‘sweet discourse”^, along with that of Plotinus’ 
Enneads, which had taught him the meaning of the truth that 
Gk)d is spirit^. These factors, assistant to the vital appeal of the 
mysteries of the Christian creed itself, had no small part in the 
event of September, 386. 

The fact is that Augustine, as a man for whom the demands 
of the intellect could never merely be shelved, was able by the 
hght of reason to free himself not only from the trammels of a 

^ Confessions, V. 23. 

* Aristotle's Categories had suggested to the young Augustine the 
idea rather of a God who is both material and contingent (Conf., IV, 28f.). 
But Plotinus, in Victorinus* Latin translation, had opened his eyes to 
the true nature of the spiritual. See Conf., VII, 13f. On the whole quest¬ 
ion of Augustine's debt to “the books of the Platonists" consult R. 
Jolivet, Saint Augustin et le n^oplatonisme (Peuris, 1931) and P. Cour- 
celle, Recherches sur les Confessions de saint Augustin (Paris, 1950). 
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superstition which had bound him for nine years, but also from 
the sceptical probabilist philosophy of the “New Academy’' 
which had detained him for a further three. Not much, perhaps, 
can be attributed, at least directly, to the lingering effects of 
his boyhood upbringing at the hands of the pious Monica. It 
is exceedingly doubtful whether, throughout this earlier period 
of his life, such influences were sufficient of themselves to afford 
him either inspiration or correction. His ardent search for truth 
drew its stimulus primarily from his intellectual need; but if 
at times reasons deceived, it also was a guide which eventually 
brought him to the parting of the ways and enabled him to 
see, with revealing clarity, such at least as were false. 

Before, then, Augustine could experience for himself the 
truth of his famous crede^ ut intelligaSy verbum Dei^y his mind 
had flrst to wrestle with its converse, intdligey ut credaSy verbum 
meum. That is to say, before reaching, in maturity, a positive 
faith having manifold rational implications, he had, as its 
prior condition, to enterprise the task of weighing the reasons 
for believing at all. What he recommended to others he had, 
to begin with, to take upon himself: “Before faith, understand 
in order that thou mayest believe. After faith, believe in order 
that thou mayest imderstand. Before faith, thou comprehendest 
the reason for believing. After faith, thou dost taste and pene¬ 
trate the contents of faith. But only in heaven shall the mystery 
be revealed.” 

From a consideration of the circiunstances of Augustine’s 
life we must conclude that his development followed the course 
Set by his critical judgement. What to-day is called “fldeism”, 
with its inherent distrust of the rational, is insufficient to ac¬ 
count for it. And can we say that reason so tenaciously followed 
before conversion is likely to have been abandoned by him 
after it? His express teaching on the relations of philosophy and 
faith corroborates the impression created by the biographical 
testimony. Faith is not self-groimded; its basis is in reason. 
Philosophy, therefore, is the prolegomenon to theology and 


* Cf. Sermo XLlIl, 9; in pscdm. CXVIII, sermo XVIII, 3. 
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attempts to meet the question, What are the foundations of 
belief? The natural reason is not to be denied or disparaged, 
for by it comes the assurance both that Grod exists and also 
that he must have provided the means of man’s salvation^. 
It alone can determine the initial choice of an authority: cui 
sit credefndum^\ for belief must rest on evidence: iw'pe. est sine 
raiionem cuiquam^ credere. Although the saving truth cannot 
be reached without an act of faith, yet once revelation has been 
accepted reason must prosecute its task of intelligent com¬ 
prehension; not, we are to suppose, in the hope of an eventually 
complete understanding of what must ultimately remain a 
mystery, but with a view to the study and elucidation of (so to 
say) the structure of revealed truth, its fitness and harmony— 
in a word, its essential rationality. Herein, for a Christian, 
lies the constructive function of philosophy. 

Space here permits no more than a brief indication of St. 
Augustine’s central teaching on this subject, of which however 
illustration may be afforded by a single document. The earlier 
treatises— contra Academicos, de beata vita, de ordine, the 
Soliloquies, de qvxintitate animae, de rmgistro —^give a succinct 
account of what he believes the true relations of faith and 
reason to be, but the treatment is summary. In the ensuing 
philosophical dialogues and apologies, especially de utilitate 
credendi and de vera religione, his thoughts on this matter 
receive a generally fuller, more searching and more assured 
expression. But it is only when we reach the later writings, 
on which Augustine’s fame as an author principally rests— 
the Confessions, the City of Ood and the treatise on the Trinity— 
that we can survey the completed doctrine in its magisterial 


^ In M. Gilson’s view the primary emphasis must be laid on the part 
of faith in the formation of Augustine’s mind; but, he writes, «se de- 
mander si la raison seule peut ou ne peut pas atteindre certaines v4rit6s 
sans le secoiurs de la foi, c’est poser une question qu’Augustin r^soudrait 
sans nul doute par 1’affirmative, et sa refutation purement philosophique 
du scepticisms suffirait k la prouvert (Introduction k I’etude de saint 
Augustin, 2 me ed., Paris, 1943, p. 41). 

* De vera relig., 46. 

* De util, cred., 31. 
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range and depth. Having found and trodden the way of faith, 
the only sure route, it yet behoves him, as a philosopher, to 
attempt to conceive God metaphysically. The famous seventh 
Book of the Confessions relates in words unforgettably moving 
the course of his intellectual progress: “With a hidden goad 
Thou didst urge me, that I might be restless until such time 
as the sight of my mind might discern Thee for certain^.” 

The evidence to be considered here, however, is that simply 
of the epistle to Consentius, dating from 410^. Concerned 
mainly with the dogma of the Trinity, this letter is of particular 
value for the indications it affords us of the writer’s presupposi¬ 
tions at once as a Christian and as a philosophical thinker. He 
first reminds his correspondent that there can be no progress 
in the knowledge of the truth without prior fulfilment of the 
necessary moral conditions. Nevertheless it is an afEront to Grod 
himself to suppose that he should hate in us his creatures the 
very faculty by virtue of which we rank first in the order of 
living things. Faith therefore does not exclude rational criticism; 
rather is it reason informed by religious perception. “God 
forbid”, he declares, “that we should suppose there to be no 
need to accept or to seek a reason for what we believe, since 
it would not even be possible to believe if we had not rational 
souls.” In certain matters, he continues, “pertaining to the 
doctrine of salvation”, which we cannot yet imderstand, it is 
right that faith should precede reason, for faith “purifies the 
heart, rendering it capable of receiving and enduring the great 
light of reason”. In the words of the Prophet, nisi credideritis, 
non intelligetis^. But if it is reasonable that in these things 
faith should have the precedence, yet “it is without doubt true 
that it is reason, in however small degree, which persuades us 
to it, so that reason itself precedes faith — ipsa ratio antecedit 
fidem'\ Accordingly “the Apostle St. Peter admonishes us to 
be ‘ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh you for a reason 

1 Conf.. VII, 16. 

* Ep.CXX (PL XXXin, cols. 452—462. CSEL XXXIV, pp. 704 
to 722). 

» Is. VII, 9 sec. LXX. 
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of that hope which is in you* An unbeliever who, because of 
his unbelief, fails to understand, is to be reminded “how pre¬ 
posterous it is to demand before believing the reason of those 
things which he cannot understand”; whereas in the case of the 
believer seeking intellectual satisfaction, “his measure of in¬ 
telligence must be considered and a reason given him within 
the limits of his comprehension, so that he may add to his faith 
as much imderstanding as he is capable of”; only let him see 
to it, however, “that in attaining to the plenitude and completion 
of knowledge he does not depart from the way of faith***. For 
in pursuing it to the end the more likely will he be to achieve 
the goal of his quest—possession of the truths that are spiritual 
and immutable, and the vision of God. It is by this persevering 
faith that simple Christians are able to attain the heights of 
beatific contemplation, whilst the philosophers, however well- 
informed upon the meaning of “spirit**, will never, through 
their failure to take this way of Christ, succeed in gaining the 
haven of heavenly rest. 

This notable epistle is worthy of the esteem in which it is 
held as an expression of Augustinian teachmg. Whereas we 
are to be clear that reason cannot take the place of faith, its 
argument implies that the Christian qua Christian is led to 
philosophy by the exercise of his reason upon the data of faith. 
It affords us, in fact, a sketch plan, so to say, of the Augustinian 
method, which repudiates not ratio but only falsa ratioy and 
turns for guidance, in what pertains to the former, even to the 
philosophies of paganism, and above all to the Platonists, 
whose enthusiastic disciple Augustine had become*—^to the 
extent indeed, as he records in the ConfessioTts, of discovering 
in their doctrine plain and unmistakable anticipations of the 
mysteries of revelation itself^. Did his enthusiasm later cool? 
There are numerous indications that it did; or at least, that 


1 I Pet. ni, 15. 

» Ep. CXX, 3, 4. 

3 Conf., VII, 13, 26, 27; contra Academ., Ill, 41; ep. CXVIII, 20—34. 
* Contra Acculem., in, 43; Conf., VII, 13, 14; in low., tract. II, 4. 
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he came to see more clearly what that doctrine did not contain^. 
And the critic may try to base on these the contention that 
Augustine himself realized the incompatibility of an authori¬ 
tative faith and an autonomous reason. But what he did 
not doubt and never retracted is that faith gives reason its 
supreme vocation, inasmuch as Christian truth is in the deepest 
harmony with all that is best even in fallen humanity. For faith 
and reason are not, in Augustine’s mind, two formally con¬ 
trasted, still less antithetic, principles. He cannot conceive of a 
faith without reason; and he is certain that reason, in its upward 
flight, approaches faith. Christianity is thus the true philo¬ 
sophy, the necessary and sufficient wisdom. (On the other hand, 
with philosophy as confined to purely mundane enquiries— 
or, as we would say, with science—Augustine had no concern. 
“I desire”, he says, “to know God and the soul. Nothing be¬ 
sides? Nothing at all”^. That reason alone could save mankind 
was a view which he rejected by the very fact of his embracing 
the Gospel. But he certainly never rejected philosophy. Revela¬ 
tion was a reality, a divine datum, and as such must needs be 
accepted in humble submission of heart; yet there could be no 
acceptance by us even of revelation, unless reason fulfilled its 
inherent obligations. Is it not upon the basis of this conviction 
that every attempt to construct a Christian philosophy— 
Augustinian or any other—must be made? 

^ De civit. Dei, XXII, 28; Retract., I, 1, 4; 4, 2, 3; 11, 4, etc. 

* Solil. I, II, 7. For Augustine’s idea of scientia see de Trin. XII, 
XII, 17. 
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V. Rodzianko, London 

Two years ago, here in Oxford, in a lecture which was later 
published by the Anglo-Orthodox Magazine The Christian East^ 
and then by the Roman-Catholic Eastern Churches Quarterly^ 
I ventured to put the question on the ^'filioque dispute and its 
importance”. Now I hope, if God pleases, to give the answer 
based on patristic thought. 

“Who proceedeth from the Father” — what does it mean 
that mysterious* word “proceedeth” {ixjtoQeverai)^^ Father 
Bulgakov emphatically denies any special meaning of that 
term which, in his words, only signifies but does not explain 
the mystery*, as yiwrjavi; does in connection with the Only- 
Begotten Son. That is a widespread opinion, both in the East* 
and in the West’. In Gibson’s words: “the meaning of the 
bcjidQevau; will always remain a mystery in this world”. 

What does the word yimjaiq mean in its traditional inter¬ 
pretation? The whole Father is revealed in His Logos as in 


^ Summer 1963, vol. II, no. 6—6, pp. 161—161. 

* Winter 1963, vol. X, no. 4, p. 177. 

* “The Third Person of the Holy Trinity has no proper name . . . the 
name Holy Spirit has been given to Him ekccording to scriptural usage. 
We meet the same difficulty when we wish to define the mode of origin 
of the Holy Spirit ...” Prof. V. Lossky, The Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, East. Ch. Quart, supplementcuy issue 7 (1948) 43. 

^ Kal elg rd nvevfjuz rd dyiov, zd xvqiop xod Co>onoi6v, zd ix zov ncaQdq he- 
noQevdfievov. Symbol. Constsin. (Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, 
Friburgi 1932). 

5 yrbniHTeJib (The Parcwlete) YMCA Press 1936 (in. Russ.) p. 94. 

* “. . . when we wish to define the mode of the origin of the Holy 
Spirit, contrasting bis ‘procession* with the ‘generation’ of the Son . . .” 
Lfossky, loc. cit. 

^ E. C. S. Gibson, The 39 Articles, London 1898, p. 208. 
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His whole and only yiwrjfia^ and Image^; the whole of His 
nature is in His Word and Wisdom^. Nothing is left out. No 
place is left for any other^. The Father is revealed completely 
and only by His Only-Begotten Son (cJ fwvoyev^g vl6g). The 
term yiwrjaiQ, thus, is not a mysterious sign, but is meaning 
something quite definite and revealing. 

The term hcTtdqevavg was in patristic thought similar to 
that, though it meant something different^. The idea of a diffe¬ 
rence between the yiwrjaiQ as comprehensive, and the ixjuSQevaig 
as non-comprehensive was not traditional patristic®. It came forth 
after St. John of Damascus as a result of a long linguistic process 
and became fatal in the East-West dispute^. The jilioque clause 
in the West and the failure to treat it theologically in the 
East — were both due to that strange non-patristic idea. 

Scholars who studied the filioque^^rohlem agree that hem- 
qeietai does not correspond to its translations®. n6qog is “a 
means of passing a river”, a ford or ferry, a bridge or a pas¬ 
sage through. The verb noqevo} which is derived from Tuiqog 

^ . Tf\g Tov Twxqdq o^Lag ii6vov JStop yiwrjfjui 6 vldg, St. Athanas., 

Con, Arian. 1, 66 (PG 26, 129). 

• . .. ^ tIvi di 6 natijQ fj PXkiojv iavxdv iv rfj Idla elx6vi, rjrig iarlv 6 

X6yog aihrov (ibid. 2, 82; col. 320). 

® .. . yhvfjfia rfjg rov Ttargdg o^alag 6 vl6g' xai a^dg fiip drj/juovqydg, xd 
di dtjfiwvQyeirai nag' avrov* xai adrdg iJiev djiavyaapuz xal Adyog, xal ebcd>v, xai 
ooq)(a Tov naig6q icri, ibid. 1,68, (col. 133); yiwtjfjuz riXetop he tbJxUa) (2,36; 
col. 221 ); xd yiwruia tov yewi^aavrog* elxwv ydg icniv adxov, xai ndvra xd nactgdg 
xoO viov icfTiV (3, 4; col. 328) ; ydg xai riXeidg iariv 6 ;wrrrj^, xai n^i^gcofM 

^edvijtdg iariv 6 vidg (3,1 ; col. 324) ; rov ydg eldovg xai rfjg ^e&tijvog rov m- 
rgdg ofhrjg rd elvai rov viov dxoAov^g 6 vidg iv rw nargl iariv, xai 6 narfjg iv 
r^ vlig (3, 3; col. 328); dAog xai nhfigrig "^edg (3, 6; col. 332). 

^ . cSoTc rov nh Tiargog elvai fwvoyevfj rdv vi6v, did rd if adrod ydvov 

adrdv elvai, ibid. 2, 64 (col. 284). 

® See below p. 299 n. 3. 

• Neither St. Augustine (De Spiritu aancto verissime didtur: Pro- 
cesaionem eiua quia enarravit, c. Maximin. 2, 14; PL 42, 770) nor St. 
Gregor. Naz. (Or. 34, Bulgakov, op. cit., p. 94) are speaking of the 
procession only, but of both (yivvY^aig and ixndgevaig ); see below p. 303 n. 3. 

’ Joan. Damasc., De fide orth. 1, 8 (PG 94, 821); see below p. 303 
n. 1 and 2. 

• The exposition of Prof. Zikos Rhossius, lecturer in the XJniv. of 
Athens, at the 6th Conf. at Bonn 1876; H. P. Liddon, Report of the 
proceedings at the reunion conference held at Bonn, 1876, p. 64—66. 
Cf. St. Maximus to Marinus PG 41, 136. 
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is “to take some one over a river”, to make to go, to carry, to 
convey. Its main and original meaning is the idea of “forcing 
somebody to go”. With the proposition ix {ixTtoQevo)) it 
means: “to force somebody to go out”. In the middle form 
{ix7toQ€iSofiai) is “I make myself to go out”, an idea of the 
perfect freedom of action as opposite to the passive deriva¬ 
tion^. To 7tvev/ia rfjg dXrj&elag d Tiaga rov TtarQog ixTtoQevexai^ 
means “the Spirit of Truth who makes Himself to go out from 
the Father” and is not: “who proceedeth from the Father”. 
The Latin translation is entirely wrong, for it can imply a 
passive subordinate derivation (even generation) without a 
slightest idea of any freedom of action^. 

We must note that St. John says: Ttagd rov Tcargdg and not: 
ix rov Ticrrgdg as we have it now in the Creed^. The original 
much more corresponds to the idea of haiogevetai meaning 
that the Holy Ghost does not come from the very bosom 
(anijiyxi^) of the Father’s person as the Son does in His 
yiwTfiug^y but that He freely makes Himself to go out from 

^ Liddell and Scott, Lexicon, p. 388, 1195; of. A Greek-English Lexi¬ 
con of the N. Testament by Grimm (trans. by J. H. Thayer), Edinburgh 
1888, p. 199; Swete, On the History of the Doctrine of the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost, Ccunbridge 1876, p. 9: “It (ixnoQe^ea^) had served 
to describe (in the Old Test. Septuag.) the self-manifestation of Deity.“ 

• St. John 16, 26. 

• In pedes procedere nascentem contra ncUuram est, Plin. 7, 8, 6, § 45. 
C. T. Lewis and C. Short, Latin Dictionary, Oxford 1933, p. 1450. That 
is why nearly all Latin fathers use the term processio for the generation 
of the Son as well as for the iKTidgevaig of the Spirit (Bulgakov, op. 
cit., p. 94). Cf. Lossky, op. cit.: “The term procession cannot consider^ 
to be, in itself, an expression which exclusively envisages the Third Per¬ 
son. It is a general term, which could be applied in abstracto to the Son; 
Latin theology even speaks of duae processiones ''; Rev. Paul Henry, East. 
Ch. Quart. 1948, vol. VII, p. 17: “The assumption throughout (the Coun¬ 
cil of Florence) is that the Second and Third Persons are characterized 
by their (passive) processions.” 

^ **jtaQd occuring only in St. John 16, 26. It is probably chosen there 
to express *from being with’. The change of Tiagd into ix in the Creed 
is curious, and may have been due to imperfect recollection of the ori¬ 
ginal, since no variant exists in any known MS of the Gospel”, Swete, 
op. cit., p. 10. 

• The term onXdyx^ first occurs in St. Theophilus of Antioch (177 
to 186 A. D.) and then is in traditional use among the fathers to describe 
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His “face”^. While in the Son’s generation you have the passive 
attitude, in the i>c7t6Q€vaig of the Spirit you see His own free 
action, as if He was not of the same substance with the Father 
(djuoovaiog) at all. 

The Greek fathers, accepting that important difference* 
prove it by their own non-biblical term 7tgo^o2£i)g^ applying 
it to the Father. Its Latin translation productor^ is more than 
misleading. The verb Ttgo^dMio being composed of Ttgd = for¬ 
ward, and pdkXco = to throw, means: “to throw forth”, proiicere 
and not prodiLcere. jcQoPoXij is “projection” (prolatiOy emissio) 
and not “production”, and jcQoPoXevgy therefore, is a person 
who puts forth a projection which might not be his own^. 

The idea is confusing. If the Holy Spirit is cJ/iootxrtoc, of the 
same substance with the Father as is the Son, He cannot be 
just an outward projection. He must be produced by Him. 
Such is logic Yet the Eastern fathers really meant, with their 
Greek mind, the original idea of which corresponded 

the generation of the Son (ixojv 6 ^edg rdv iovrotf Xdyov Mid&erov h Tolg 
ISlotg OTtXdyx^oig iyiwtjaev aih:6p. Ad Autolycum 2, 10; PG 6, 1064f.). 
Of. tdiog Si rov navgdg ip rolg xdhtoig airov, St. Athanas., Con. Arian. 1, 
56 (PG 26, 129), 

^ Aiyo) yog v/uv Sri ol dyyeloi aifxa/p iv oigopoig pMnovat t 6 Tigdawatop rov 
noTQdg fMV rov iv o^gavoigy Matth. 18, 10. In the view of the heretics the 
Holy Spirit was one of those created angels. 

* The Holy Ghost was “the Gift” and not “the Son’*. He was given 
and not bom. The term “gift” {dwgedy donum) was used as early as the 
2nd century by St. Justin (Coh. adv. Gr. 8, 32; PG 6, 300) and became 
traditional (St. Athan., Ad Serap. 1,20; St. August., De trinit. 4); see 
below p. 299 n. 3; p. 305 n. 3. 

* 'O tiiv yevvi^cog xai 7igoPo}£vgy Aiyco di dna^&g xai dxQ^vcog xai dacofidroog’ 
rdfv di rd fih yiwTjfia, rd di ngdpktjfMz rj odx old* 5no)g dv rig raiha xaXiaeisv 
dqt8?MV ndvrrj rodv dgajfiivojVy St. Gregor. Naz., Or. 29 (PG 36, 76). 

* Latin trcmsl. ibid. 

* TigdpXfjfia is “anything thrown forward” (Lid. and Scott, vol. 2, 
1471) ngoPok'^ — “putting forward” (1472). jtgoPoXaC meant “successive 
emanations” in Gnostic writings (Swete, op. cit., p. 29). But the question 
is: were those ngoPoXoU passive emanations, productions only, or 
something with much more freedom and independence in them, as the 
original term suggests and €is was typiccd for Gnostic thought. 

* Liddell and Scott (Oxford 1888, p. 1275) translate the term TtgoPoXedg 
as “producer” but add that it is cm “ecclesiastical” term, apparently 
under the influence of the Latin church writers and their logic. 
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BO well to their conception of the difference between the Spirit 
and the Son. They did not close their eyes to the difficulty 
caused by that difference^ and did not try to avoid it as the 
Latin translators did. The heretics — the nvevfioro/jidxoi — and 
their predecessors used just that distinction to prove their 
arguments^ and the orthodox did met the challenge. St. Athana¬ 
sius was the first to deal with the problem: The Spirit is free 
to make Himself to go out from the Father — as a gift, 
and not as a son from His bosom •— because He is shining 
forth from the Father’s Word who is the Only-Begotten Son 
and of one substance with the Father. To use his own words: 
ix Tcargog kdyecai ixjcogevea&ai ineidri Tiaqd xov Adyov xov he xov 7ca~ 
XQog d/Aokoyov/idvov hcXifuiei^. 

^ St. Athanas, Ad Scrap. 1, 15 (see note 3). Yet that distinction is 
not plainly contrasted, but presumed as obvious: *"He (St. Ath.) does 
not contreust i^enSgevatg, used of the Spirit, with yhvfjaig used of the 
Son. . . He always argues from the terms ‘Son and Spirit* **, C. R. V. 
Shapland, The Letters of St. Athanasius concerning the Holy Spirit, 
London 1951, p. 64, n. 13. But you may conclude from the context 
that he is aware of that difference between those terms. 

* Didymus, De trin. 2,5 (PG 39,492); De Spir. sane. 62 (PG 39, 1084); 
PseudO’Athan., Dial. adv. Maced. 1 (PG 28, 1292); Theodor. Mops., 
Contr. 18 (PO9,658); Dial c. Maced. 1 (col. 1313B). A. Vacant, Dictionnaire 
de th4ologie catholique, Paris 1926, p. t. 9, col. 1477f. 

* St. Atlmnasius gives his reply to the heretics (tropici) who ap- 
pcurently were mislead by the term bcstogevexai. If it was to be under¬ 
stood litterally it could only mean a “temporal coming out” of a “gift” 
as of a creature. Shapland, loc. cit.: “The m^cuiing of the haiogedea^tu 
had been a matter of debate more than twenty years before this letter 
was written... It was used by some people as nothing more than the 
Spirit’s descent at the baptism and upon prophets and apostles.” If, on 
the other hand, the Spirit was coming out from the Father “m a river 
from a font” (the comment of the earliest Greek expositor of the entire 
Apocalypse S. Andrew of Cappad., which could be even an earlier tra¬ 
dition; Swete, op. cit., p. 809); if, in other words, it meemt. He is 6/ioovaiog 
with th^ Father (and that was St. Athanasius’ own belief), then the Spirit 
was, in heretics mind, “a second son”. They rejected the term iKnogeverai 
in that sense altogether: El fiij xrlafia icrrly prjdi x(av &yyihjyv elg iariv, dAA’^ xov 
TtaxQdg ixTtogei^eTai' odxovv vl6g i(m xal avrd xai dvo dde^qx)C elatv a&c6 re xai 
6X6yogy Ad Serap. 1,15 (PG 26, 565, 568). That is why “the word was not 
yet exclusively appropriated to the Spirit for both (Asterius and other 
heretics) freely use it of the Son... Athanasiiis seems to hold a position 
midway between this and that of later writers with whom hmoqevea&ai is 
used as technical term” (Shapland, op. cit., p. 64 n. 13). His full reply was as 
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As the Son is the Image of the Father so is the Spirit the 
Image of the Son^. Yet, He is not a son of the Son and is not, 
therefore, a grandson to the Father*. That notion is very im¬ 
portant. It means that there is no passive derivation — neither 
the generation, nor even ‘‘procession” neither from the Father 
nor from the Son. The Spirit is not produced by them in any 
sense. The Son is the Only-Begotten, He is the only one in the 
Trinity who fully reveals the Father. The Spirit is not begotten 
either by the Father, or by the Son. There is nothing, therefore, 
passive, no “procession” in the Spirit at all. He is the Spirit 
{rd Ttvevfjuz) of the yiwrjaiQ, but is not the ydwrjoiQ itself. 
Being the Spirit of the Son* He is in Him when the Son is 
being bom, from Whom He gets everything^, and He is, there- 

follows: Kal yoQ SoTieg fiovoysvijg 6 vl6g iariv' oiko) xai rd JtvevfiaTtoQd rov vloO 
diS6/iePOP veal nefmdficvov, xai a^6 h icni xai od noXXdt oddi ix noXXdk 
dXkd ii6vov a&ud Ttvevfia, iv6g ydq dvrog rov vlov rov fowTog Adyov, filar dvai 
del Te)dBlar veal nyfqrf dytaaxoc^ xal epwxunix^ Cakrar hiQytuav atnov vecd 
Sovgedr, rjxig ix naxQdg kiyexai ivenogevec^, intiMf naQd rov X6yov rov ix na- 
xgdg dfioXoyovfiivov ixXdfmeit veal djuxniXXexai xal dldoxai (col. 577, 580). 
Such a reply would be impossible without applying to the ixnoqeverat 
its philological meaning as obvious. St. Athanasius apparently accepted 
that term in its both ways, (1) as a description of the dfioodauog and (2) 
as a **making himself to go out” in an ordinary sense, but most 
wonderfully combined them together by the generation of the Son. 
He rejected the idea of the vexlafia as well as of the yiwrjfia saying 
that ^ ScjQed baioQBvexai inetSij, since there was only one yiwtjfia, (of. 
o. Ar. 3, 4; ibid. col. 328) in the Godhead from whom the<$co^e(i wasiveXdfi- 
7UOV, It would be absolutely impossible to say that in Latin, under the 
conception of dtioe procesaionea (see above p. 297 n. 3). 

1 Ad Serap. 1, 20 (col. 577); 1, 30 (col. 601). 

3 Ad Serap. 1, 15 (col. 567f.). 

* Td TtvevfM rov viov. Shapland remarks: “The phrase is charac¬ 
teristic of the whole treatment of the subject by Athanasius. He asso¬ 
ciated the Spirit primarily with the Son, and it is through the Son that 
ho apprehends His unity with the Father” (op. cit., 62, 5) — appaurently 
owing to the way he understands the word. 

* Oddi XafiPdvojv iarl rd nvevfia, dXkd fid)^jov adnedg roig naat, rovro 

veal ov rd xvevfuz rdv Idyor avvdmei rep Tiargiy dAAd poXXov rd nvevfui napd 
rov Xdyov Xafifidvei. . . adrdg ydg (6 A5yog), edemeg elgrprai, r^ nvadfMxri SlScoai, 
veal 6aa ixee rd nvevfMz nagd rov Xdyov ixet . . ., St. Athanas., C. Ar. 3, 24 
(PG 26, 373). Cf. Shapland, op. cit., 65, n. 14: “The Spirit derives 
(in Athanasian teaching) His existence from the Father and receives His 
mission from the Son; and the former relationship is manifested in and 
apprehended from that latter.” 
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fore, free to make Himself to go out from the Son’s Father 
{ix7ioQ€V€a&ai). It would be absolute nonsense to use in pa¬ 
tristic Greek the word hcmgeverai applying it to both—^the 
Father and the Son (Jilioque) for it would mean: “The Holy 
Ghost makes Himself to go out from the Father because He 
is the Spirit of the Son and from the Son.” 

That is why we never, before the 7th century, see the word 
hatoQeverai connected with the Son^. It is never used even 
with the famous Greek dC vlov, “through the Son” The Greek 
Fathers, as is well-known, use that term many times, but always 
with other verbs, like TtgdetaiVy object of it 

is simply to explain what the actual iKndqsvaiQ means: why 
the Spirit, being of one substance with the Father, has that 
freedom to make Himself to go out from Him. Uodeiaiv, and other 
verbs, are rendered in Latin also by procedit. You may say: 
well, there it is the per filium or even in some cases^ the filioque. 

But those verbs do not describe, as proper terms, the hy¬ 
postatic relations of the Spirit to the Father. They are not 
found neither in the Scriptures, nor in the Creeds, ixndgetxng 
is the only one* — and it cannot be “double”^. The Spirit’s 
hypostatic action is one, perfectly simple and not a composition 
of the two. If you insert the -jwe between the hcTidgevaiQ from 
the Father and the bcXapxpu; from the Son, you either double 
the Spirit Himself, or introduce the homoiusian conception of 
the Semiarians and Macedonians, or else mix up the Father 

^ St. Thomas Aqu., Summa Theol. De Trin. Quaest. 361 art. 2. 

^ Archimandrit Sylvester, Antwort auf die in dem altkatholisohen 
Schema enthaltene ^merkung von dem Heiligen Geiste, St. Peterburg 
1876. Of. Swete, op. cit., p. 161. 

• ElneQ iari rov ^eov xai naxqoq xai fiifv xal rov vlov rd o^uod&g iS dfupoiv 
ijyowixnaTQdg Si vlov ngoxedfjievov Ttpevfui ... St. Cyril, De adorat. 1, (PG68, 
148). Swete concludes: “It appecu^ that in St. Cyril’s Pneumatology 
6i* vlov and vlov are of identical mecming, and that by both ex¬ 
pressions he intended to convey the idea of an essential derivation from 
the Son...” (op. cit., p. 160). 

« Ibid. p. 27. 

* “The dogma of the double Procession of the Holy Ghost from Father 
and Son as one principle is directly opposed to the error that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father, not firom the Son”, A. J. Maas, Filioque, 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 6, p. 73. 
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and the Son in a semi-Sabellian way as one person. His bc7t6- 
gevaig from the Father and His 6c2ajUfig from the Son are 
not parallel, and not added to each other. That is why St. Atha¬ 
nasius does not link them by xaly but by buidri. There 
is, on the other hand, a difference between the ixjidqevavz and 
the SxXajLifpig —^just that same difference which distinguishes 
the Father and the Son as persons. Therefore, you cannot, on 
the ground of unity of essence, mix them up into the unica 
spiratione processio^^ as well as separate them saying that the 
hcTidgevaig is ^'hypostatic” and the is of "one sub¬ 

stance”* or of a "temporal mission”* only. 

The patristic idea is quite clear: The Spirit shines forth from 
the Word because the Word is spoken by the Father; the 
Spirit makes Himself to go out from the Father because the 
Father utters the Word, in either case the Father is the 
only one dQxrj in the Gk>dhead, the only one Who does the 
apiratio (TtQSpXtjfia) which is supralogically imphed in the 
yiwtjaig of the Son. That "supralogic” is the mystery of the 
Trinity itself^. 

You can trace that Athanasian conception in all other greek 
fathers up to the 6th century®. At the end of the 6th century, 
however, ixjtdQsvaig becomes only a term, or better to say 
"the term” due to the scholastic tendencies of that time®. The 


^ Ex tUroque aetemaliter tanquam ah uno principio et unica spiratione 
procedit. Cone. Florent. (Denzinger, op. cit., p. 252). 

* Vlad. Lossky, La procession de St. Esprit dans la doctrine trim- 
taire orthodoxe, Paris 1948, p. 32. 

® Archim. Sylvester, op. cit., p. 66. 

* Ad Serap. 1, 30 (PG 26, 600). 

® Didymus, De Trin. 1, 31 (PG 39, 426); St. Epiphanius, Ancorat. 
8, 9 (PG 41, 1066); St. Basil., De Spir. s. (PG 32, 162); Ep. 38, 4 (PG 32, 
323--411); St. Gregor. Nyss., Ep. ad Ablab. (PG 46, 133); St. Greg. 
Naz., Or. 26 (PG 36,1221).: Idiov 6i nargdg piv ^ dyewrjcla, viov di rj ydwijaig, 
TtvevjLunog di ij ixTiepfpig, The term ixnep\pig is the best linguistic and dogmatic 
explanation of the Athanasian ixTiogevea^i and of its nature. 

® Beginning with Leontius Byzant. and St. John of Damascus the 
“eastern scholasticism” steurts. Theology becomes “terminology” (Bulga¬ 
kov, Anieui* Bo>Kitt (The Lamb of God), YMCA Press 1933, p. 82), 
henogederat from now on “signifies but not describes”, which is a na¬ 
tural linguistic process with nearly all terms. 
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freshness of its original meaning was lost^. When St. John of 
Damascus wrote his Exposition of the Orthodox Faiths he, 
evidently, was not aware of its original patristic meaning and 
used that term much more technically than the earlier fathers. 
He wrote: “We know that there is a difference between the 
yiwriaiQ and ixTiSgevaig, but where is that difference we cannot 
understand^.” That was a definite retreat from St. Athanasius’ 
position®. Yet, he used the word he correctly de¬ 

scribed the Spirit’s relations to the Father and to the Son,® but 
having lost the sharp understanding of the word hcTtogeisrai, 
he confused the terms and was the first to say di vlov 
hatoQevdfAevofif^. 

St. Tarasius, who used that term at the 7th Oecumenical 
Ck>uncil — definetely did it under the influence of St. John, 
to whom he owed so much’. But, at the same time, he was the 
last one to do that — his famous nephew Photius, as is well- 
known, went back to the original use of the term®. St. John 
and St. Taxasius were both trying to clarify the traditional 

^ You can cleeirly see it if you compare the texts quoted above p. 302 
n. 5 with De fide orthodoxa of St. John Damasc. 1, 8. 

* Kai 6n /ih iart dtcupogd yewijaewg xal ixjtogewjewQ tIq ^ 

6 TQdjtog Tfjg duupogag, ovdapubg, ibid. (PG 94, 824). 

* St. Athanasius described that difference in C. Ar. 3, St. Gregory 
Naz. repeated it in Or. 29, 34, 36 (A Select Library.. .p. 8, n. 7). Both 
were speaking of the “incomprehensiveness” of the ixndgevcig and ydwrjaig 
alike. St. John used the seune argument: d^rptidg re xal Ayvoxnag, wcTieg 
xal Tov vlov yiwtnyxig^ ibid. (col. 816). But he was the first in the Elast 
to admit, under the influence of St. Augustine (C. Maxim. 2,14; PL 42, 
770) that the difference itself was not comprehensive. He perfectly 
described the meaning of the yiwiyjig (as far as it was possible in the 
human words) but stopped cdtogether as soon as he reached the ixnd- 
Qevaig under the above excuse. 

* Ibid. 8 (PG 94, 809). 

» Ibid (col.821; cf. col. 829, 832). 

‘ Td di TtvevfMi t 6 Ayujr, hapwnoQoci} xov xQv<p(ov xfjg ^B&irpcog SvpafMig xoO 
naxQdg* ix Ttaxgdg /xh vlov ixTiogevo/ximj wg older adx6g^ od yewrfi&g, ibid, 
(col. 849). 

’ Ep. ad 8\immos sacerdotes (PG 98, 1461). As is wellknown St. John of 
Damascus was one of the greatest fighters against iconoclasm, and we ccm 
presume that his influence on St. Tarasius was not limited only to that. 

® T6 Ttwevfxa xov jiaxQdgf dAA’ od xov vlov ^eoXoyodfxevov haioQevea^fu .. 
De sp. 8. mystag. (PG 172, 399), he never uses dC vlov- 
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Eastern idea of the hcjidgevaig, but in fact they obscured it, 
the result being—^that tragic theological deadlock and the filioque 
dispute. The Eaetem theology was too much taken by the 
difficulties of the terms and never came back to St. Athanasius. 

Let us turn now to the West. The Latin processio was, from 
the linguistic point of view, very much similar to the greek 
yhvtjaig — both signifying passive derivation^. And they 
were much nearer each other than both of them to the ixjid- 
gevaig. It was only natural, in those linguistic circumstances 
to speak about the diuie processioned as the later Latin theo¬ 
logians did^. And there seemed to be the only possible way for 
them to explain the naturally taken filioque as the “one spiration 
by the two” But dogmatically—if you look at it from the point 
of view of the early patristic thought—^it was entirely wrong*. 

The first Latin father who introduced the term filioque — 
St. Augustine® — never said just that. The learned expositors 
of the Divine Scriptures, he said, do not say of the Holy Spirit 
that He is begotten as a son of the Father, for Christ is the 
only Son; nor as a son of the Son, as though a grandson of the 
Supreme Father, nor yet that He owes what He is to none, 
but to the Father of whom are all things—^lest we should 
make two prime origins without an origin, which is most false 
and absurd. Yet, this Augustinian nvlli debere sed Patri^ 

^ See above p. 297 n. 3. 

* St. Thomas Aqu., Summa Theol. Qu. 27, art. 3. 

* See above p. 302 n. 1. 

* It was wrong to assert that the ex lUroque unica spiratione procedU 
was the unity of nature of two persons as opposed to the Third (semi- 
Sabellianism) and that it was done by the following: Filium quoque ease 
secundum Oraecoa quidem cauaam^ secundum Latinos vero prindpium 
subsistentiae Spiritua SancH, aicut et Patrem, Et quoniam omnia^ quae 
Patria aunt^ Pater ipse unigenito Filio avo gignendo dedit (semi-Arianism), 
Cone. Flor. (Denzinger, op. cit., 262). 

* Swete, op. cit., 122: “It was from the Bishop of Hippo more than 
from any other individual teacher that the western doctrine of the Pro¬ 
cession received both form and authority.” 

Servant tamen ut non genitum Spiritum Sanctum tanquam Filium 
de Patre praedicent\ unicua enim eat Chriatua; neque de Filio tanquam 
nepotem aummi Patria ; nec tamen id quod eat, nuUi dehere aed Patri, ex quo 
omnia; ne duo conatituamua principia sine principio, falaiaaimum eat ac 
abaurdiaaimum, De fide et symbolo 19 (PL 40, 191). 
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which taken out of the context may correspond to the Photinian 
ix fji6vov Tov naxQ6q}y is linked with the in his later 

writings*. That link was nothing else than the Latin edition of 
the Athanasian dialectic in Greek*, but without its clear greek 
distinction between the haidQsvaiQ and the bcXa/atpiQ due to the 
language difficulties*. 

^ 'Ex fjuivov xov TUXTQdg ahtardv xai hcnoqswdv ..the ^‘Orthodox Con¬ 
fession” 1672. Winer, Confessions of Christendom, p. 67; Swete, op. 
cit., p. 1. 

* Non tcmen dixit (Dominus) *^Quem mUtet Pater a Me'\ quemadmo- 
dum dixit: **Quem ego mittam vobia a Patre'': videlicet oetendens quod to^ 
tiua divinitatiSt vel, si melius diciiur, deitatiSf principium Pater est, Qui 
ergo a Patre procedit et FUio, ad eum refertur a quo natus est Filius, De 
trin. (PL 42, 908). 

* St. Augustine imderstands the nature of the hcndgsvaig (free 

action) as distinct from the yhvrjaiQ (passive derivation, expressing it 
in the following Latin terms: Exiit enim, non quomodo ncduSy sed quomodo 
datus; et ideo non dicitur filius, quia neque natus est sicvt TJnigenitus, 
neque foetus ..., De trin. 4, 29; PL 42, 921). The difference between the 
exiit (ixnogevercu) and procedit (not adequate, but expressing the idea 
of ixXdfmsi) is that: the first is applied only to the Father, while the 
second to both, but with the different meeming. The Spirit is the Father’s 
Gift (of the Father only). Being the Gift He is neither bom, nor created— 
but freely makes himself to go out (exiit) from the Father (only). Yet being 
the actual communion between the Father and the Son, “the Godhead 
which the Greeks call (De fide et symb. 1, 19; PL 40, 191), He 

belongs to both, shining forth (in St. Athanasius’ language, but in St. 
Augustine’s: proceeding), as their Spirit, from both, as from one principle. 
While the exiit is active, the procedit is passive. You can cleculy see 
the influence of St. Athanasius, whom St. Augustine definitely quotes 
(De fide et symbolo 19; see above p. 304 n. 6). But the lingtiistic difficulty 
does not allow him to make it as clecu as St. Athanasius did, wherefore 
the “Western tradition” came forth. 

* “There is a difference as regard the theological and speculative 
mode of representing the dogma, inasmuch as the Orientals distingui^ 
between the hcndgevaiq of the Holy Spirit, in reference to His exi¬ 
stence, and His bckapipiq or hetpavaiq, while the Westerns know nothing 
of this distinction”, Ddlinger at Bonn Conf. Liddon, op. cit., 100—101; 
cf. Bulgakov, Lossky (op. cit.). But 1 dare to say, that St. Augustine 
did know the distinction in principle, but could not express it in Latin 
terms. The difference between him emd St. Athanasius, as a result of 
different linguistic approach could be seen from the following comparison 
of their texts: Athanas.: o^k XafiPdvcar ion rd Ttrevpa (see above p. 300 
n. 4); Augustine: Pater Filio dederit... (see above n. 3). In St. Atha¬ 
nasius* context itf was impossible to say d^rit, in St. Augustine’s it was 
unavoidable and sound. But it led to the subsequent theology in the 
West. 
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St. Augustine solves the problem by the following words 
remarkably similar to those of St. Athanasius: Filius autem 
de Patre natu8 est, et Spiritvs Sanctua de Patre 'principaliter et 
ipse sine uUo temporis intervallo dante communiter de utroque 
procedit^. A little earlier St. Augustine said: Ideo autem addidi 
principaliter quia et de Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere reperitur ; 
sed hoc quoque illi Pater gignendo dedit^. 

“Three is one and one is three”—might seem to be a con¬ 
tradiction. Yet, it is the fundamental Christian dogma. The 
ixnoqevaiQ being its reflection, was for St. Athanasius the 
trinitarian mystery itself®. St. Augustine knew it no less clearly. 
His nulli debere sed Patri and principaliter procedit or exiit 
meant the hcndgevau;-, et de Filio procedere reperitur meant 
the Athanasian btXafMipvQy paradoxically united by the generation 
of the Son into one action of the Father and only the Father* 
in His and Son’s mutual love, personification of which was the 
Spirit®. He linked them not so much by the -que as by ideo 
autem addidi which corresponded to the ineudri of St. Athana¬ 
sius. 

That was far from the medieval Latin interpretation®. Defini¬ 
tely it was not “double” in its present sense. It was, as I should 
call it “the clarifying filioquinity” and not “the militant filio- 
quism” — the difference being on which word the stress was 
put, on the filio or on the -que. St. Athanasius could not say 
in Greek: ixjioQevexai Ttaqd rov Ttargog xai xov viov or did rov 

1 De trin. 16, 47 (PL 42, 1096). 

* Ibid. 29 (col. 1081). 

» Ad Serap. 1, 30 (PG 26, 600). 

^ A quo autem habet Filius ut sit Deus (est enim de Deo Deus) ah 
iUo habet utique ut etiam de iUo procedat Spiritus Sanctus: ac per hoc Spiri¬ 
tus Sanctus ut etiam de Filio procedaX, sicut procedit de Patre, ab ipso 
habet Patre, In locui. tract, ibid. 

« De trin. 16, 37 (PL 42, 1086). 

* Father Bulgakov ckdmits that you can trace in St. Augustine’s 
doctrine some elements of the future Latin filioquism, **but it does not 
develop towards the formula of Florence” (The Paracl. 117). Sweto 
quotes the following words: Pater processionis eius est auctor qui talem 
FUium genuit et gignendo ei dedit ut etiam de ipso procederet Spiritus 
Sanctus (Cont. Maxim. 2, 14, 1; PL 42, 770) and concludes: **At this 
point Augustine stops short” (op. cit., 130). 
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vlov, as St. Augustine could not say in Latin: ex Patre 
Filioque (or: per Filium) principaliter procedit. It would be a 
nonsense or heresy in either language. But the mihtant filio- 
quism of Charlemagne^ and of his theologians^ as well as of 
the Councils of Lyons and Florence® did—by imposing their 
filioque on the Greeks in Greek — just that. It was an ‘‘infallible” 
approval of a linguistic failure to understand the original text. 
We cannot but deplore it. 

Photius—^from the point of view of the early patristic 
thought—was quite right in his attempt to preserve the ori¬ 
ginal orthodoxy of the Greek haidQevaiQ by stressing the 
ix fidvov Tov Tutrgdg, as the “Orthodox Confession” was right 
in doing that^, in spite of their own theological one-sidedness. 
The tragedy was due to both—^to the bad Latin translation 
on which the Westerns insisted retranslating it into Greek, 
and to the subsequent Eastern failure caused by that trans¬ 
lation — to see beyond the terms. 

Yet, there was a solution of the problem, and we can have 
it if we humbly recognize both those failures and come back 
to St. Athanasius and St. Augustine®, and to the correct under¬ 
standing of the difference between the yiwrjaig and the 
hcjidgevaig. 

To sum it up: The yhvrjoig is the full and only revelation 
of the whole Father’s ojiMyxyov. It is “passive” in the sense 
of the perfect Sonship (not in any other sense). The ixTidgevaig 
is its reflection; being not the Sonship itself, but reflecting it, 
the hejidgevaig is free, active and direct from the Father of 


1 Libri Carolini 1, 3, 3 (PL 98, 1118). 

* Alcuin, Libellus de process. Sp. S. ^ Carol. Magn. (PL 101, 63—82); 
Theodulphus, De Sp. S. (PL 105, 1239). 

* dfMporiQajp dVdUog wg dno fuag dgxfjQ xal fwvadmfjg Ttgofiokrjg hcnogede- 
TOi..., Mcinsi 31, p. 1029. 

^ See above p. 303 n. 8 and p. 305 n. 1. 

^ **The tecKihing of St. Athanasius on the Holy Ghost would be much 
more useful if the present divided Christendom took it aa a common 
base for a solution of its sad disagreement on the procession of the Holy 
Ghost”, Dr. Marich, The Christology of St. Athanasius (in Serbian), 
Belgrade, p. 51. Unfortimately, Dr. Marich does not say, what would be 
the solution and simply suggests the term di vlov ixTioQevdfievop. 
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Whom the Son is bom. While the Son reveals the Father, the 
Spirit reveals the Son from the Father. And that is the nature 
of the injcdgevaig. 

The possible orthodox formula, acceptable to both—^the 
East and the West—^would be neither the filioque, nor the 
per filium, nor the ix fjidvov alone. The acceptance of the ori¬ 
ginal Greek text of the Nicene (Constantinopolitan) Creed 
as a common base is canonically indispensable for all^. But 
the irenic non-compromising formula, based on patristic lan¬ 
guage could be set up in English and other languages as 
follows: and I believe in the Holy Ohost, the Lord and giver of 
lifey WhOy shining forth from the Only-Begotten Son—Whose 
only Spirit He iSy and from Whose generation He gets every¬ 
thing—makes Himself to go out from the only Father. 

^ 7th ccm. of the CoTincil of Ephesus (3rd Oecumen.) re-enacted at 
Chalcedon (4th Oec.) and Ck>nst. (6. 6th Oec.), Mansi 4, p. 1362f.; cf. 
The Pope Leo 3rd’s decision PL 102, 071. Swete, op. cit., 146, 218—222, 
228—237. 
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Eucharistische Gemeinschaft bei Chrysostomus 

C. Stockbb O. S. B., Mimchen 

„Emer ist es, der ims gebildet^ und eines ist es, wozu er uns 
gebildet!“i 

Dieses Wort des Kirchenvaters Chrysostomus muB um der 
hier erforderlichen Kiirze willen eine genauere Einflihrung er- 
setzen. Und noch mehr, es ist damit etwas fur das theologische 
Denken des Eorchenvaters Charakteristisches hervorgehoben. 
Es ist damit nicht nur eine treffende Aussage gemaoht liber die 
Eucharistielehre, Eucharistische Gemeinschaft und im Zu- 
sammenhang damit liber das Corpm Christi mysticumy dieses 
Wort des Kirchenvaters zeigt vielmehr einen Grundzug, ein 
Grundanliegen seiner Theologie auf. 

In unserem Zusammenhang soli dieses Wort in Hinsicht auf 
die Eucharistische Gemeinschaft vorangestellt sein^. Was be- 
deutet Eucharistische Gemeinschaft? Was versteht Chryso- 
stomus darunter? Man muB sich zun&chst davor hliten, hierliber 
in den Begriffen der sp&teren Schulen reden zu woUen, man 
muB schlicht zusehen, was an philologischem und theologischem 
Gehalt sich daxbietet. Auf das erstere auch nur andeutungsweise 
einzugehen, ist in diesem Bahmen nicht moglich. Das theo¬ 
logische Anliegen stellt sich kurz gefaBt in folgendem dar: 

Eucharistische Gemeinschaft laBt sich ziemlich pragnant 
durch den Ausdruck KOINQNIA kennzeichnen. Eine welch 
vielfaltige Anwendung derselbe im patristischen Schrifttum 
gefunden hat, ist bekannt. Bei unserem Kirchenvater ist der¬ 
selbe geradezu ein terminus technicuSy er will hiermit etwas 
Besonderes kennzeichnen, insoweit er liber die Themen handelt: 

1 In I Cor. 12, horn. 30 (PG 61, 261). 

* Die vorliegende „Commimication** will nur ein Resume sein einer 
vor etwa 2 Jahren fertiggestellten Arbeit dieses Themas. 
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Eucharistie, Eucharistische Gemeinschaft, Eingliederung in 
Christns nsw. 

Die Eucharistisohe Gemeinschaft ist von einer auQeren und 
inneren Seite her zu beleuchten. Nach der auBeren beinhaltet 
der Begriff zunachst einmal die gemeinsame Mitfeier der GIau> 
bigen am hi. Opfer, wobei die /iexdXrjtpu; des Leibes und Blutes 
des Herm nicht irgendein Moment^, sondem einen integrierenden 
Bestandteil darstellt, schlechthin zur Eucharistiefeier gehorend. 
Zu dieser auBeren Seite muB, abgesehen vom Kultus im engeren 
Sinne^, die christliche Liebestatigkeit, ja die christliche Lebens- 
fiihrung der Glaubi^en uberhaupt gezahlt werden. Kurz gesagt, 
das zuletzt Genannte ist Signum, Kennzeichen ftir die meta- 
physische Bealitat des Bestehens der Eucharistischen Gemein¬ 
schaft. Oder anders ausgedriickt: Sakramentale Verbundenheit 
und sittliche Lebensfiihrung miissen sich entsprechen. Eine 
Diskrepanz zwischen beiden ist nicht moglich, es sei denn, es 
bliebe bei der Farce einer nur rein auBerlichen Teilnahme an 
den gottesdienstlichen Versammlungen, bei der auBeren jnevd- 
Xrjipig am Leib und Blut des Herm. Eine xoivcovla im Sinne 
der Eucharistischen Gemeinschaft bestiinde jedoch nicht. 

Naturlich konnte man hier die Frage nach dem Verbleib der 
einzelnen Glaubigen im Corpus Christi mysticum aufwerfen, 
die Beantwortung derselben verlangt zuvor eine Kiarlegung 
bzw. Fixierung der inneren Seite der Eucharistischen Gemein¬ 
schaft. 

Die innere Seite der Eucharistischen Gemeinschaft laBt sich 
als eine durch die Taufe grundgelegte, durch die Eucharistie 
gefestigte, immer weiterwachsende, letztlich einmal zur Voll- 
endung kommende realmystische Verbimdenheit (Vereinigung) 
der Glaubigen mit Christus und untereinander charakterisieren. 

^ In Eph. 1, horn. 3 (PG 62, 29/30). Hier und auch noch an anderen 
Stellen t^elt Chrysostomus ganz scharf jene Glaubigen, die zwar 
widirend der Feier der hi. G^heimnisse anwesend sind, aber nicht 
kommunizieren. Wenn nicht, dann sollten sie gleich den Bufienden 
und Katechiimenen die Kirche verlassen, sobald die eigentliche Hcuid- 
lung des hi. Opfers ihrcn Anfang nimmt. 

* Gemeint sind damit auch gottesdienstliche Versammlungen (avviSieiq), 
selbst wenn sie nicht mit der Feier der Eucharistie verbunden waren. 
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Wie bei seinem groBen Zeitgenossen Augustinus^ ist auch bei 
Chrysostomus festzuhalten, daB bei ihm die Eingliederung in den 
,,Leib Christi** mit der Taufe beginnt und durch die Eucharistie 
Tollendet wird. In imserem Fall heiBt das, daB die Taufe in 
ihrer Hinordnimg auf die Eucharistie und die dadurch statt- 
gehabte Eingliederung in den Leib Christi schon Eucharistische 
Gemeinschaft begriindet. Die Beantwortung der oben genannten 
Frage ware infolgedessen generell moglich, von Chrysostomus 
her gesehen erfahrt sie eine Differenzierung. Halten wir nochmals 
fest, die Verbundenheit mit Christus (ohne dieselbe hier naher 
^u qualifizieren), d. h. die Eucharistische Gemeinschaft ist durch 
die christliche Lebensfuhrung zu erweisen. Wir haben bei 
Chrysostomus eine unerbittliche Abgrenzung zwischen Sein und 
Schein, umgekehrt die Forderung nach der groBtmoglichen 
Entsprechung zwischen der vorhandenen Gnadengemeinschaft 
und der daraus entspiingenden sittlichen Betatigung im Leben 
des Christen. Die Frage nach der Zugehorigkeit zur Eucharisti- 
schen Gemeinschaft und damit zum Corjma Christi mysticum 
wird zur Frage nach der christlichen Lebensfiihnmg. Die Be- 
antwortimg derselben, ob Zugehorigkeit imd m welchem Grad, 
ob lebendiges oder absterbendes Glied am Leib des Herm, 
liegt in der Praxis des christlichen Lebens, liegt beim einzelnen. 

Die innere Seite der Eucharistischen Gemeinschaft, wie sie 
imser Itirchenvater darstellt, ist alleinige Vorbedingung, wesens- 
maBiges Fundament der auBeren Seite, welche ohne jene gar 
nicht zu verwirklichen ware. Andererseits ist aber das &uBere 
Moment, mit all seinen Eigenschafben, notwendiger und folge- 
richtiger Ausdruck der inneren Zusammengehorigkeit imd 
Gemeinschaft, deren Fehlen die innere Verbimdenheit der 
Glaubigen mit Christus und untereinander ebenso fragwiirdig 
erscheinen lieBe. 

Das Wesentliche scheint damit in kurzen Stricken liber die 
Eucharistische Gemeinschaft bei Chrysostomus aufgezeigt. Ehe 
wir auf einige Details eingehen, eine entsprechende Zusammen- 


^ Vgl. Augustinus, De peccatorum mentis et remissione I 20, 27; 
24, 34. 
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fassimg: Euoharistische Gemeinschaft bedeutet also, da sie 
ihren Fixpunkt in der Feier der heiligen Greheimnisse^ hat, jene 
Wirklichkeit, die das Wachstnm, die Festigung und die VoUen- 
dung sowohl des juridisch-sozialen Bandes des Gottesvolkes 
wie des Corjma Christi myaticum beinhaltet. Von Chrysostomns 
her wird die Euoharistie iiberhaupt als vincvlum unitatia et 
unionia im sakramentalen Bereich als das kirchenschaffende 
Element bezeichnet werden miissen. Hieriiber ist im einzelnen 
weiter auszufuhren: Chysostomus sieht die auf der Eucharistie 
auihihende Gemeinschaft als das tragende Fundament des 
christlichen Lebens an, mit all den Wirkungen fiir Natur und 
tTbematur. Das Fazit seiner hier aufgegriffenen Gedankengange 
findet sich gleichsam in den Homilien 30, 31, 32 (Anfang) zum 
1. Korintherbrief. Hier klingt die auf dem Eucharistischen 
Gemeinschaftsgedanken aufruhende Lehre vom Corpus Chriati 
myaticum^ und damit zusammenhlmgend von der Eirche in 
einem beachtenswerten Hohepunkt aus. Er geht dabei auf die 
Anwendbarkeit und Brauchbarkeit der Analogie ein: mensch- 
licher Leib imd Leib Christi®. Besonders hervorzuheben ist 
seine Erklarung zu I Cor. 12, 27flF. 

Beim menschlichen Leib sei es doch so, daQ er seiner Natur 
entsprechend gehorche. Die Handlungen der Glieder des Leibes 
Christi erwiichsen aus freier Wahl. Damit wird eine Problematik 
dieser Analogie sichtbar. Chrysostomus will dieselbe in keiner 
Weise losen. Das „Wie‘‘ steht nicht im Vordergrund, vielmehr 
das „DaQ'', die Tatsache, d. h. es ist ihm daran gelegen, die 
wesentlichen Momente zwisohen Bild imd Wirklichkeit heraus- 
gestellt zu haben. Wenn schon an unserem eigenen Leib, so 


^ Vgl.Hom. de baptismo Christi (PG49, 372). Hier nennt derKirchen- 
vater die heilige Eucharistie gleichsam die Mysterien xcrr* i^oxfyf: 
fMxmjQuz HoU Xiyexai, xal Sariv, 

* Zur Zeit des Paschasius Rcklbertus ist wohl zum ersten Mai das 
Wort Corpus Christi mysUcum fur die Kirche gebraucht worden zum 
Unterschied vom Corpus Christi verum, 

* Dafi wir es bei dem Bild des Leibes nicht mit einem solchen im 
ublichen Sinne zu t\m haben, vielmehr mit einem jeder rhetorischen 
Metapher enthobenen Ausdruck hinsichtlioh einer einzigartigen Realitat, 
kann bei Chrysostomus nicht in Zweifel gezogen werden. 
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folgert er weiter, keine Storungen verursacht werden durfen, 
dann erst recht nicht am Leibe Christi^. 

Dennoch bleibt bestehen, bei den Gliedem am mystischen 
Leib geht es um das Prinzip der Freiheit. Ein grundlegendes 
Kennzeichen der Verschiedenheit zwischen Bild imd Wirk- 
lichkeit, was aber nicht zur Schlufifolgerung berechtigt: wo 
Freiheit, da Uneinheitlichkeit. Das gerade Gegenteil triffb zu. 
Das Prinzip der Freiheit soil zu dem der Einheit werden. Die 
Freiheit ist sozusagen der Adel dieser Glieder, ist das liber- 
ragende Moment fiir die Wertschatzung der Einheit der Glieder 
des mystischen Leibes Christi. Aus dieser freien T&tigkeit heraus 
soUen sie sich zu gleicher Einheit des sittlichen Handelns ver- 
binden. Um wieviel hoher die Gnade iiber der Natur steht, um 
soviel mehr mlissen Storungen vom Leibe Christi femgehalten 
werden. Dann stellt Chrysostomus die Frage, wie das Wort 
Pauli „dem Anteile nach^** zu verstehen sei. Dabei stoOt er 
zur letzten Auswirkxmg, zum Hohepunkt seiner Lehre vom 
gemeinschaftsbildenden Charakter der Eucharistie vor. Die 
letzten und bedeutendsten Auswirkungen zeigen sich in der 
Einheit, in der Katholizitat der Gesamtkirche. Und so f&hrt 
der Kirchenvater fort: „Denn er (Paulus) hatte den ganzen 
Korper genannt; der ganze Korper aber war nicht bloB die 
Kirche von Korinth, sondem die Kirche auf der ganzen 
Erde.'^ Das ist das groBe Anliegen der Una sancta caiholica 
ecdesia, das Anliegen des groBen Kirchenvaters des Ostens. 
Hier schlieBt sich ein Kreis, den zu verfolgen uns in diesem 
Rahmen nicht verstattet ist. Denn dieser Kreis schlieBt in sich 
die kleinsten und unansehnlichsten Glieder bis hinauf zu den 
groBten und bedeutendsten der durch die Taufe begriindeten 
Eucharistischen Gemeinschaft. Sie, diese Eucharistische Gemein- 
schaft, ist konstitutives Element der ecclesia^ die wir besonders 
vom Corpus Christi mysticum her sehen woUten, konstitutives 
Element jener Ejrche also, deren Haupt der Herr selber ist. 
Und weiter bemerkt hierzu Chrysostomus: „Darum sagt er 

^ Ghiysostomus verl&fit fast nie der Gedanke an das sittliohe Er- 
fordemis, auch nioht bei sonst grundlegend dogmatisoher Materie. 

* In I Ck)r. 12, horn. 32 (PG 61, 264). 
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,dem Anteile nach^ d. h. cure Eorche ist ein Toil der allgemeinen 
Kirche (juridisch-soziales Band) imd des Leibes (mystisch-reale 
Einheit), der aus alien Eorchen gebildet ist; darum mufit ihr, 
wenn ihr gerecht und zumal Glieder seines Leibes sein wollt, 
nicht nur nntereinander, sondem mit der ganzen Kirche 
{olxovfJLSvrjv ixxXrialav^) auf Erden in Frieden leben!“* 

Wenn wii bei Chrysostomus als einem der groOten Re- 
pra^ntanten der {rtihchristlichen Ostkirche, als einem der 
bedeutendsten griechischen Earchenvater der ersten vier Jahr- 
liimderte das Moment der Einheit und der Katholizitat des 
Oottesvolkes, der Kirche, in einem solchen MaQe von der 
Eucharistie her dargestellt sehen, dann ist dieser Tatsache 
gerade heute wieder die gebiihrende Beachtung zu schenken. 

Wegen der Bedeutsamkeit fiir die begrifFliche Prazisierung 
der Eucharistischen Gemeinschaft sind noch einige Hinweise 
und Bemerkungen iiber die beiden besonders in Frage kommen- 
den Termini xoivcovla und fJLeroxn angebracht. Chrysostomus 
gebraucht meist fieroxi] bzw, fierix^iv usw. fiir eine Teilnahme 
mehr auBerlich wahmehmbarer Art, nicht aber hinsichtlich 
des inneren Momentes des Verbimdenseins in einer Gemein¬ 
schaft. Wohl verwendet er es, insofem die besagte Teilnahme 
auf Giund des zunachst auOeren Momentes, das die entspre- 
chende notwendige innere Einstellung erfordert, die besagte 
Gemeinschaft zustandekommen laBt. Es ist also oft die Bede von 
der fJLeroxij oder der fjistdXrixpu; der Glaubigen am Herrentische, 
bei den heiligen Geheimnissen; hingegen das infolge der voU- 
zogenen subjektiv inneren Haltung zustandegekommene Ver- 
bundensein, die Gemeinschaft, bezeichnet der E^chenvater 
nicht mit /xero;^ oder einer der Ableitungen dieses BegrifFes. 
Dafiir hat er die Worte ivcoaig usw., in unserem Fall xomavia. 
Ein Beispiel bzw. eine Gegeniiberstellung mag dies besser 
herausstellen: 


^ Es ist bemerkenswert, daB der Kirchenvater, der diese Bezeichnung 
wie selten einer verdient, nicht sagt: „mit alien Kirchen'S sondem mit 
der „okumeni8chen Kirche“, mit der Gesamtkirche, mit der einen 
Kirche. 

» Ibid. 
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Wir zitieren die Stelle I Cor. 10, 16 iind deren Auslegmig^: 
^,,Und das Brot, das wir breohen, ist es nicht Gemeinschaft 
{Tcoivayvla) mit dem Leibe Christi?* Warum sagt er nicht Mit- 
teilung {fjtsrox;)])! Weil er etwas GroBeres sagen und unser Ver- 
bundensein {awdupeuzv) ausdriicken will. Denn wir haben 
Gemeinschaft {xovmvov/Msv), nicht weil wir davon empfangen 
{jiExixEw) und daran Anteil bekommen {fjLeraXafjiPdveiVy eben 
nur rein auBeren Anteil), sondem weil wir eins werden (ewv- 
Chrysostomus betrachtet zweifellos xoivwvia als etwas 
von jneroxq (und fierdh^fpiQ) qualitativ Verschiedenes, als etwas 
grundlegend Tieferes! Es ist nicht irgendeine Gemeinschaft, 
die er mit xomovla bezeichnet, sondem eine spezifische, die 
nur dem Getauften, der die Eucharistiefeier ihrer Einsetzung 
gemaB mitfeiert, zukommt. Selbst fur einen Katechumenen 
bliebe es (wie andere Stellen das aufweisen) bei einer nur auBeren 
Teilnahme (falls er es wagte, wahrend der Eucharistiefeier an- 
wesend zu sein), nicht aber innerlich wirksamen Gemeinschaft 
mit Christus und den Gliedem seines Leibes. Bei anderen Ear- 
chenvatem werden wir einer solchen Fassung von xoivoyvla 
nicht imbedingt begegnen, wenn auch Chrysostomus mit dem 
Grundgedanken der hier gemeinten xoivo}vla in keiner Weise 
als Ausnahme dasteht. Freilich selbst er verwendet den Begriff, 
sofem dieser nicht Bezug auf die Eucharistie imd die damit 
zusammenhangenden Fragen himmt, fiir Vereinigungen und 
Gemeinschaften in anderem Sinne. 

Noch ein anderes Beispiel mag hier folgen; Zu I Cor. 11, 19 
bzw. In dictum illud Apostoli, oportet et haereses esse in vobis, 
ut qui usw., sagt der Kirchenvater: „. . . Aus diesem Brauch 
und dieser Gewohnheit entwickelte sich ein geradezu be- 
wundemswertes Zusammenleben in den Gemeinden damals; 
denn alle Glaubigen, die zusammenkamen, gingen, wenn nach 
dem Anhoren der Belehrung, nach den Gebeten, nach der 
Gremeinschaft der Mysterien die Versammlung aufgelost wurde 
(rrjg awd^ecog Xv&eiarjg), nicht sogleich nach Hause, sondem die 
Reichen und Vermogenden, die von daheim Speisen und EB- 


1 In I Cor. 10, hom. 24 (PG 61, 200). 
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waren mitbrachten, luden die Armen ein und machten gemein- 
same Tische (xoivoj; TQcmHiaQ)^ gemeinsames Essen imd gemein- 
sames Trinken {xoiva avfmdaut) in den Kirchen selbst. So 
wurden sie von der Gemeinschaft bei Tisch (d^ro rfjg xoivooviag 
rfjg xard TYjv TQdjteCav), von der Ehrfurcht, die dieser Ort 
einfloBte, imd von uberall her durch das Band der liebe ver- 
bimden, und es erwuchs ihnen auf der einen Seite groBe Freude, 
auf der anderen groBer Nutzen.“^ Dieses Handeln und diese 
Lebensweise ist also nach Chrysostomus der adaquate Aus- 
druck der Verbimdenheit in Christus und imtereinander. Es ist 
hier nicht zu tibersehen, daB der Kirchenvater von xoivcovla 
der hi. Mysterien spricht und auf Grund derselben von der 
xoivcDvla bei Tisch, des Liebesmahles! AuBeres imd inneres 
Moment der xoivoovla miissen sich entsprechen. Das „Band 
der Liebe“ fordert von innen her seine Manifestation. Mit der¬ 
selben Entschiedenheit, mit der Chrysostomus die dogmatische 
Grundlage aufzeigt, mit der gleichen Unabdingbarkeit weist er 
auf die sittlichen Folgerungen hin. Dem Gedanken der Eucharisti- 
schen Gemeinschaft wiirde man bei ihm nicht gerecht werden, 
wenn man darin sein groBes Anliegen, seinen Ruf nach dem 
Durchdrungensein von Christenstand und Christenleben iiber- 
sahe. 

^ In dictum Pauli 3 (FG 51, 267). 
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St, Irenaeus and contemporary theology 

L. S. Thobnton C. R., London 

The subject assigned to me is twofold. Concerning the 
teaching of St. Irenaeus I cannot add anything to the estimate 
which I published some five years ago^. On the other side of 
the picture, however, there is a continuously changing situation. 
Here second thoughts are possible, although I must confess 
that for me such thoughts will simply provide further illustra¬ 
tions of a thesis already fully set forth. 

The bare facts of the contrast between the outlook of Irenaeus 
and our contemporary modes of handling theological material 
can be stated objectively in a way which might, perhaps, 
command general agreement. When we turn to interpretation, 
however, we are on more difficult ground, — first because such 
interpretation will depend inevitably upon presuppositions, 
religious and theological, which are boimd to produce very 
varying estimates; and secondly because at the present time 
there are two quite different lines of approach to the relevant 
literature and to its historical context. The second of these 
two factors, which I have designated ‘lines of approach’ has 
no necessary connexion with religious or theological presuppo¬ 
sitions. It belongs rather to the sphere of the empirical sciences 
which have such a predominant place in the characteristic 
forms of our modem cultural epoch. Until recently, however, 
there was only one such line of approach generally accepted 
as providing the correct technique for a satisfactory handling 
of the religious literature with which Christian scholarship is 
concerned. I refer, of course, to the literary analysis of docu¬ 
ments by methods comparable to those of the natural sciences. 


^ Revelation and the Modem World (A. & C. Black, 1950). 
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This technique of literary analysis developed long before the^ 
sciences concerning the human mind had attained their present 
prominence. It is this group of sciences, including anthropology 
and psychology, which are responsible for the rise of a second 
line of approach to all ancient documents. We may singly hope 
that these two methods of study, which might be called respecti¬ 
vely literary and psychological, will ultimately prove to be 
complementary. For clearly every document is the product 
of some human mind; and we cannot take for granted that 
human minds have always worked in the same way. In fact 
the anthropological investigations have made it evident that 
all ancient cultures, including those with which we are here 
concerned, were the products of human mentalities in certain 
important respects very different from ours. Here, then, we can 
return to Irenaeus. He provides a classic illustration of the 
more ancient way of thinking in so far as it is the special con¬ 
cern of Christian scholarship. For in certain respects he repre¬ 
sents accurately a religious outlook which has unbroken con¬ 
tinuity with what might be called ‘the biblical way of 
thinking’. 

At this point a preliminary question may be raised. Granted 
that there is a distinct gap between ancient and modem thought 
processes, may we not say that the vast increases of knowledge 
which have accumulated in the modem centuries give to the 
modem mind the final decision concerning the value of ancient 
contributions? To this question two answers might be given. 
1. In the first place, if we are to be judges we must first make* 
sure that we understand what we are judging. We cannot 
therefore by-pass the contributions made by anthropology 
and psychology concerning the ancient forms of mentality. 
For these are essential parts of our modem equipment. 2. But 
secondly, supposing that the fullest use of these modem aida 
shows Irenaeus to be a faithful representative of what I des¬ 
cribed as the biblical way of thinking, does it not follow from 
the vantage ground of modem knowledge that the whole of 
that mode of thought is out of date, and that we must re-trans- 
late its contributions into language corresponding to our own 
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mental habits? And will not this involve a repudiation of 
typically ancient ways of reasoning, both biblical and patristic? 

Here we have reached the crux of the whole matter. A great, 
deal of modem scholarship has proceeded along lines which 
answer these final questions in the affirmative. I believe that 
the assumptions thus taken for granted were not justified, and 
that, theologically speaking, they have had disastrous effects.. 
This is not to say that all the advantage lies with the ancient 
modes of thought. But it does raise the question as to whether 
the whole problem has not been vastly over-simplified. In fact 
it brings us face to face with the question as to what we mean 
by religious revelation; and more particularly it raises an issue 
as to what are the inevitable limits within which a revelation 
of deity could be given, when it took a historical form. Further 
questions, however, must be raised on the other side of the^ 
picture. Broadly speaking ancient thought was imaginative 
and pictorial, whereas all modem scholarship is analytical. 
Irenaeus is pre-occupied with the unity and wholeness of reli¬ 
gious revelation, whereas our scientific humanism has for cen¬ 
turies been busily engaged in making logical distinctions between 
the various parts of every whole which comes under its scrutiny. 

It is only within the last half-century that scientific thought 
has been compelled to face up to a new problem, — namely, 
how can detailed analysis cope with material which is proving 
to be infinitely complex? It looks as if such infinity will by its 
very nature prove to be always mysterious; and this acknow¬ 
ledgement of mystery is already affecting profoundly the cur¬ 
rent attitude of science towards reality. On the theological 
side this problem has already begun to challenge our traditional, 
techniques of empirical inquiry, although there are still areas, 
of Christian scholarship which remain naively unaffected by it. 
If, then, analysis can never be adequate or complete, what can 
we say about the mysterious whole which thus transcends 
analysis? All scientific analysis presupposes that the object- 
of study is an ordered whole; and this is a fimdamental pre¬ 
supposition common alike to ancient and modem ways of 
thinking. Moreover, as in scripture Israel is seen to be ever* 
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striving towards ‘the whole’so also it is in all systematic 
pursuit of knowledge. For the believer in a specific revelation, 
however, the whole is that which is divinely given; and for 
Christian faith this means a process of divine self-disclosure in 
history. 

If, now, the wholeness of revelation transcends our finite 
knowledge and is divinely given in a specific form, then we 
cannot rightly attempt to separate the given whole from the 
form in which it is given. That form reaches us in the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments in their entirety; and every 
part of them is relevant, albeit in very varied ways and degrees. 
The parts, however, must be viewed always in relation to the 
whole; and this is precisely what St. Irenaeus does. We must 
also notice that for him the ordered whole of Revelation has 
three fundamental aspects as well as three stages of develop¬ 
ment. The three aspects are Scripture, the order of Creation 
and the people of God; the three stages are Israel, Christ and 
the Church. In both triads there is interpenetration between 
parts, whether aspects or stages of the whole. An illustration 
of all this may be seen in the Pauline doctrine of the Body of 
Christ. The analogy identifies the People of God with a living 
organism which is a structural form fimdamental to the order 
of Creation. Moreover the two pha49es of the Pauline image, 
the earlier and the later, both envisage Christ and the church 
as together forming one organism, and that too comprising 
the whole order of a new creation. 

The example just given shows how biblical images and idioms 
provide the background of the Irenaean way of thinking. Simi¬ 
larly this father’s use of the creation stories in Genesis as a 
given form of revelation has a solid background in Scripture; 
but here interpenetration of aspects and stages gives a charac* 
teristic shape to his presentation of the revelational whole. 
For him the process in which revelation is given is a vital 
aspect of that whole in which the revelation consists. Moreover 
interpenetration of aspects is held to justify, for example, the 

^ J. Pedersen, Israel, its life and culture, I—II (E. T. Copenhagen 
and London, 1926), p. 123. 
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process by which Adam was fashioned to the image being 
identified with the long story’ of Israel’s schooling. So too the 
union of Adam and Eve may be not merely a foreshadowing of 
the union between Christ and the Church. The temporal aspect 
which would most naturally occur to the modem mind may be 
absent; for the two bridal pictures are then envisaged as two 
strands of one pattern compresent together in the counsels of 
Grod. This conception is quite explicit in the Pauline Epistle 
to the Ephesians (5, 22—33), and appears to be implicit in such 
a passage of Irenaeus as that which describes the ‘co-infancy’ 
of Christ with Adam. Here the Holy Child is conceived to be 
compresent with the child-like Adam, because the formation of 
the latter is co-terminouswith the entire process oftherevelational 
whole in aU its three stages (Israel, Christ and the Church)^. 

In such imaginative thinking there is something typical, 
apparently, of a whole epoch in primitive Christian theology. 
There is both simultaneity and process within the revelational 
whole, as though the one included the other. This is not a 
platonic concept of eternity nor a modem temporal concept 
of causal sequence. It seems to have more affinity with the non¬ 
temporal, pictorial, implications of the Hebrew verbal tenses. 
It would, however, be a mistake to regard this ancient form of 
thought as one which must be held to exclude our modem 
apparatus of scientific analysis with its minute particularity, 
its provisional generalities and its tracing of causal sequences. 
As I see it the modem techniques could be taken into the biblical 
and Irenaean way of thinking without damage to either, rather 
with considerable enrichment of our imderstanding concerning 
the revelation and aU that fiows from it. In important respects 
our knowledge will be more exact and accurate than that of 
our spiritual ancestors. But this advantage will be fruitful only 
so far as it moves within their world of insights with regard 
to the actual form in which revelation was given. 

I must now develope the expression: ‘revelation and all 
that fiows from it’ in relation to two further aspects of the 


^ Advers. haereses, IV. 38. 2. 
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revelational whole as Irenaeus apprehends it. The sequence 
of stages: Tsrael, Christ, the Church’ indicates that the process 
of re-fashioning Adam in a new creation has its nodal centre 
indeed in the Christ, and reaches back through the old covenant^ 
but also that it reaches forward into the future in the historical 
process which is the life of the Christian community. All of 
this is in some sense included within the revelational whole; 
and with regard to the third stage Irenaeus has two ways of 
speaking which correspond respectively to two cardinal con¬ 
cepts of Scripture. I refer to man’s creation in the divine image 
and to the function of tradition within the religious community. 
Recently it has been shewn that throughout scripture and in 
its immediate Christian successors as well as in their Jewish 
contemporaries a living tradition of sound teaching is the in¬ 
dispensable channel in and through which revelation continues 
to be immanent in the life and thought of Grod’s chosen people^. 
For Irenaeus this notion is set within the context of the ‘image 
of God’, because the latter is conceived to be extended from 
Christ into the Church and her members. 

Revelation is conceived to be present and operative within 
the ‘living biological phenomenon’ of orthodox thinking and 
teaching, because Christ and the church together constitute the 
Adam of a restored creation in which the divine image is being 
manifested and fulfilled. This agrees perfectly with the crea¬ 
tionist background of Pauline discussions concerning the Body 
of Christ, where the healthy frmctioning of the Body is effected 
through apportioning of charismata by the Spirit of God^. The 
individual participates in the image through incorporation 
into the totus Christvs, Jesus in his Church. Once again the 
Ephesian epistle, which provided Irenaeus with his key concept 
of anakephalaiosisy depicts the living and growing organism of* 
Christ’s Body as the sphere within which individual Christians 
are protected from the deceptive wiles of error by learning from 


^ I may refer to the works of G. F. Moore, P. Carrington, the late' 
Prof. Fridrichsen and P^re Bouyer. 

s See especially 1 Cor. 12 with its verbal echoes of LXX in Genesis 2.. 
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their teachers *the truth as it is in Jesus’^. In Romans 8, 19£f. 
the eschatological goal of the Christian life is depicted as final 
conformation to the image of God’s Son through a process of 
growth which is set upon the background of cosmic restoration, 
where Creation is personified as Eve in travail with her chil¬ 
dren. Here again Genesis 3 provides the pictorial imagery for a 
transformation of the entire created order through the per¬ 
fecting of the divine image in the whole Christ. 

The togetherness and unity of the revelational whole, as 
we find it in Irenaeus, are not characteristic of our modem 
world of theological thinking. This aspect of the gap between 
the past and the present, however, did not emerge all at once. 
We can trace broadly the stages through which it has passed. 
In Athanasius, for example, the essential unity of creation, 
incarnation and redemption is stiU securely emphasized. In 
Augustine the doctrine of the image is concentrated into a 
psychological and therefore also individual form. With Anselm 
the wholeness of revelation is still further retracted. For redemp¬ 
tion no longer has its ancient creationist background. In the 
centuries of western history that breach is in various ways 
accentuated, first by a sharp contrast between the natural 
and the supernatural and then by a restriction of piety to a 
more intensely individual form. Moreover in the various breaches 
which occurred in the unity of Christendom the dissipation 
of the revelational whole into more canalized channels was not 
peculiar to any one grouping of Christians. In the west, at least, 
it was certainly characteristic of all. 

The Renaissance brought into being a whole world of new 
knowledge at a time when the original concept of religious 
tradition had undergone so great an eclipse that the very notion 
of tradition as possessing an important religious function had 
fallen under suspicion. What in fact happened, however, was 
that the biblical and primitive Christian concepts of tradition 
were largely replaced by more modem traditions; and in the 
world of Christian scholarship this could easily come to mean 

^ Eph. 4 as a whole; and cp. 3,10, where the church manifests the 
manifold wisdom of God. 
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a technique of knowledge already becoming traditional wherever 
science was dominant. A further serious development which 
still largely controls our contemporary theological thinking 
must now be mentioned. I will call it ‘loss of perspective’. The 
conviction that revelation has a profound continuity in religious 
history has been relegated to a very subordinate position, if 
not dismissed altogether. Main clues to the meaning of the New 
Testament are sought and found in literature of other cultures 
parallel in point of time with the rise of Christianity. This leads 
to curiously diverse results. For example Burney found in the 
Christological section of the Epistle to the Colossians (ch. 1) 
a typically Jewish midrash upon biblical idioms of speech 
concerning creation, whereas Dr. Bultmann finds in it a gnostic, 
pagan hymn, slightly adapted to give it a Christian reference! 

Such specialized studies as now preoccupy us have inevitably 
a partial, perhaps we might say a piecemeal, character. On the 
other hand, if all lines of approach were kept in view we could 
be saved from such puzzling contradictions as I have just 
mentioned. It may, of course, by urged that in the dialectic 
of learned discussion thesis and antithesis prepare the way for 
synthesis. The dialectic, however, may also be seen as an age¬ 
long process, since at no single epoch can the whole of human 
response to. divine Revelation be gathered up into the wisdom 
of one particular culture. If revelation was given in the stages 
of a historical process, it is also apprehended by stages in 
successive epochs of Christian interpretation. If Irenaeus 
emphasized process as an essential feature of revelation he aJso 
emphasized recapitulation of aU things in Christ as that which 
gave unity and significance to aU phases of the process histori¬ 
cally unfolded. Now recapitulation of nature in man, the 
microcosm, was an idea which was not unfamiliar to ancient 
thought; and to-day it might fairly be said to be one of the 
most assured results of our scientific progress in knowledge. 
Moreover, this continuity of structure might be paralleled in 
the continuity of revelation. 

Continuity, however, is only one aspect of that structure 
in which man appears at the apex in the r61e of microcosm. 
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Recapitulation is a word which can have a modem scientific 
meaning; and as such it provides a significant analogy to what 
that word meant both for the author of the Ephesian epistle 
and for Christian thought in the second century of our era. 
It would be a great gain if Christian scholarship to-day could 
make more use of this guiding concept. Upon that {)088ibility 
I will make one suggestion. The anthropological line of approach 
to scripture has revealed the enormous dependence of Hebrew 
religion upon the wide pattern of fertility cults which in that 
period covered the whole of what we now call ‘the middle east\ 
Throughout biblical history there is constant assimilation of 
material from the surrounding cultures into the religion of 
Israel. Moreover we cannot deny the possibility that this factor 
is present also in the New Testament. But it is also quite 
certain that the religion of Israel was not passively moulded 
by such infiuences. Under prophetic guidance what was common 
to Israel and her neighbours underwent transformation; and 
through the coming of the Christ an even more radical trans¬ 
formation took place. 

If now we bring together the three notions of continuity, 
recapitulation and transformation we have the essential outlines 
of that unity in the biblical revelation which might safeguard 
us firom undue simplifications, always so liable to appear attrac¬ 
tive at any given point of specialized study. Points of affinity, 
whether mainly literary or psychological, between the New 
Testament and contemporary cultures would be duly weighed 
in the deep perspectives of biblical history as a whole, and due 
regard would be shewn to the organic whole of apostolic inter¬ 
pretation reached imder the transforming infiuence of the 
gospel. As in the Old Testament so also in the New there may 
be refiected certain ways of speaking which are common, in part, 
to the entire Weltanschauung of that particular epoch, but which, 
nonetheless, have a wholly distinctive character in their apo¬ 
stolic setting. Recapitulation would then be seen to be something 
much more significant than contemporary forms of syncretism, 
although such mixed forms might bear a certain relation of re¬ 
semblance to the organic whole of the genuinely Christian tradition. 
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In the recently published account of the Jung Codex^ a 
significant theological connexion has been found between the 
earliest phase of Valentinian Gnosis and the speculations of 
a Jewish community of the Essene type, made accessible to us 
through the Dead Sea discoveries*. The treatment which this 
theme has received at. the hands of its modem interpreters 
appears to me to provide definite support for the point of view 
developed in the present paper, and in particular for my con¬ 
cluding refiexions concerning the revelational whole in its 
relation to modem investigations. In the dialectical movement 
of recent speculations concerning Christian origins we seem 
to be passing out of an early phase in which the apostolic writers 
were thought to have borrowed freely from pre-Christian 
Gnostic sources. In the later reconstraction the position is 
largely reversed. In the new view it is the Gnostic systems 
which appear to be dependent, in effect, upon two main streams 
belonging to the biblical tradition, namely, upon contemporary 
Jewish speculations and upon the Christian writings which now 
form our New Testament. 

But further, the current Jewish tendency to give to the 
divine Name a distinct hypostatic status does not appear to 
differ in principle from that personification of divine Wisdom 
which goes back to the Book of Proverbs, Moreover, that same 
tendency went through several distinct phases in the Christian 
thought of the first two centuries, witness the Irenaean iden¬ 
tification of holy Wisdom with the Holy Spirit by contrast 
with the Christological thesis of St. Paul. Orthodoxy in the 
second century of our era was still in that highly fiexible stage 
when a variety of experiments were possible. Thus the Valen¬ 
tinian Gospel of Truth with its Jewish backgroimd might well 
have seemed at first to be a possible interpretation of the biblical 
tradition until the revelational whole had become more fully 

^ The Jung Codex, A newly recovered Gnostic Papyrus, Three studies. 
Translated and edited by F. L. Gross. (London, 1955). 

* The alternative theory that this was a ‘non-Pauline’ Christian 
community could not eliminate its Jewish background in view of its 
typiccdly Jewish speculations concerning the divine Name. (See next 
paragraph.) 
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clarified. On the other hand there are indications that in the 
development of orthodox thought a certain rivalry between 
the Logos doctrine and ‘Spirit-Christology’ had not yet been 
resolved in the thought of St. Irenaeus. His doctrine of re¬ 
capitulation does not suggest a closed system of knowledge 
but rather a rich treasury of truth within which, perhaps, for 
us also a wide variety of theological research might prove 
fruitfcd. 
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The Evidences of Christianity in the Apologetic 
of Origen^ 

H. Chadwioe, Cambridge 

The Contra Cdsum of Origen discusses an enormous variety 
of subjects ranging from the art of tight-rope walking to the 
religious beliefr of elephants. The purpose of this paper is not 
to analyse the background of the debate between Celsus and 
his Christian opponent, but rather to ask a simple and quite 
limited question, namely: What arguments were regarded by 
Origen as seriously coimting for something in his plea for the 
truth of Christianity? If large parts of the debate are likely to 
weary the modem reader and to strike him as trivial or even 
futile, that is not merely because of their antique dress. It is 
largely because both Celsus and Origen are often content with 
mere debating-points. For almost all topics on which contro¬ 
versy between human beings is conceivable the Academy and 
the Stoa had provided a vast arsenal of ready-made argument 
and coimter-argument; it was therefore a simple matter for 
Origen to notice which side Celsus took, and in order to answer 
him to take the other*. The essential triviality of these debates 
is only thrown into more pronounced relief by the fact that the 
pagan and the Christian have so much in common in their 
basic philosophical presuppositions. All this is of high interest 
indeed to the student of hellenistic philosophy and to anyone 
seeking to assess the cultural background of Origen. But is it 
serious apologetic? 

It is possible to be so distracted by the trivialities as to lose 
sight of the fact that the main thrust of Celsus’ attack upon 


^ In this paper the references are limited to the essential minimum; 
I hope to treat the subject at greater length in a forthcoming study of 
Origen to bo published by the Cambridge University Press. 

* Cf. my remarks in Origen, Contra Celsum, Cambridge 1953, pp. IX ff. 
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the Christian defences is directed against the traditional props 
of apologetic: the miracles of Jesus and the prophecies ful¬ 
filled in the events of his life, death, and resurrection. These 
are arguments which, in the Contra Celsum, Origen strains 
every nerve to sustain. Their purpose was clear; they were 
intended to provide an unambigous guarantee of the operation 
of God in Christ. The miracles were an external, visible mani¬ 
festation of supernatural force. And if men living some five 
hundred years previously had exactly predicted the events 
of Christ’s birth and passion (in both he was almost wholly 
passive, so that he could not be suspected of modelling his 
actions upon the prophetic pattern), surely no rational mind 
could doubt for a moment that this was the work of God and 
not of man. If proofs were required, here was the supernatural 
demonstrated from startling breaks in the natural order; anyone 
refusing his assent to proofs so palpable was either a fool or a knave. 

Accordingly, Celsus must undermine these two proofs — Sxomi 
dmXoylat (c. Cels, II. 44). He accepts the Jewish argument 
that the miracles of Jesus were done, if at all, by magic and 
spells (II. 49), an art which he acquired in youth in Egypt, 
well-known as a nursery of magicians. To this argument Celsus 
adds that the two supreme miracles, the virgin birth and the 
resurrection, are insufficiently attested, the latter being depen¬ 
dent upon the testimony of an hysterical female subject to 
hallucinations. And Christ’s miracles of healing are not as im¬ 
pressive or incontrovertible as those of Asclepius. If the Chri¬ 
stians accept biblical miracles, why do they reject others 
(II. 65)? What is their criterion of authenticity? 

The orthodox argument from prophetic prediction is challen¬ 
ged by Celsus on three main grounds^. First, the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies are extremely obscure; no honest reader 
could really be sure that they refer only to Jesus and could 
not refer to anyone else (cf. I. 50, 67; II. 28; VII. Iff.). If the 
prophecies were really as clear as the Christians claim, and as 
they must be if the Christian argument is to hold water, why 

^ Celsus is well aware of the Marcionite criticisms of the argument 
to which he is substantially indebted (cf. c. Cels. VII. 2 and 18). 
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did the Jews fail to believe that Jesus had fulfilled them 
(I. 62; II. 8)? Secondly, even if the prophets did utter predict¬ 
ions, they cannot have predicted anything so blasphemous 
as the death of God (VII. 14). Thirdly, why do the CJhristians 
accept biblical prophecies, but reject the predictions of the 
oracles, for example, of Delphi and Claros? (VII. 3; cf. VIII. 46). 
Again the question is that of criterion. Celsus is curious that 
the Christians are angry and embarrassed when their religion is 
compared with others (III. 37). Why do they take Christian 
superiority for granted? 

In his reply Origen is for the most part content to fall back 
upon the old Sceptic arguments to discredit non-biblical pre¬ 
dictions and miracles^. But might not these same arguments 
tell against the Christian position? Is it not arbitrary to deny 
the validity of the one and to accept that of the other? Origen 
is fully aware of this problem. The point becomes of the first 
importance when Origen proceeds to accept the Sceptic content¬ 
ion that in itself the power to heal or to predict is morally 
neutral, since it is granted to both bad and good alike^. If so, 
healings and prophecies are no certain evidence of divine opera¬ 
tion, and it would seem that the ground has been cut away 
completely from the traditional Christian apologetic arguments. 
Nevertheless, Origen does not surrender the point. For the 
miracles of Jesus are differentiated by their possession of a 
moral quality. His miracles made the beneficiaries better men 
and women, which cannot be claimed for magicians’. 

In answering the question “Did the miracles happen?”, 
Origen has three main arguments: (1) That genuine cures were 
done in Jesus’ name is proved by the present effectiveness 
of exorcisms performed by uneducated Christians^. (2) It is 
surely quite reasonable that miraculous help should have been 
given to the Church at its inception. Miracles were the swaddl- 

^ See c. Cels. in. 24ff.; Vni. 46f. (and notes thereon in my trans¬ 
lation). 

* So c. Cels. III. 26; IV. 96; VII. 6. But the conventional view appears 

in VI. 10: t6 ydg tuqI fieXXdrtojv iarh &nayyeXia. 

» I. 38, 68; m. 27. 

* n. 8; Vn. 36; cf. VQ. 4. 
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ing-clothes of the infant Church, even if now it has become 
independent of such aid^. (3) In view of the lack of first-hand 
evidence, the authenticity of the miracles is now guaranteed 
by the fact that they fulfilled prophecies®. If so, then the argu¬ 
ment from miracle depends for its validity upon the argument 
from prophecy. 

The argument from miracle, as Origen was well aware, is 
particularly open to the difficulty that a lack of absolute cer¬ 
tainty is inherent in all knowledge of past events. “To try and 
substantiate almost any story as historical fact, even if it is 
true, and to produce complete certainty about it, is one of the 
most difficult tasks and in some cases is impossible” (c. Cds. 
I. 42). If only one could have been there at the time, one would 
have been entirely sure. Indeed, even Democritus, Epicurus, 
and Aristotle who were notoriously sceptical of miracles and 
oracular predictions, would have been convinced if only they could 
have seen with their own eyes a miracle done by Moses, one of 
the prophets, or even Jesus himself (VIII. 45). “We must 
notice that the miraculous portents were able to move to belief 
those who lived at the time of the Lord, but that with the 
lapse of much time they have lost their evidential value and 
have now even been suspected of being legendary” (Comm, in 
Ev, Ioann, II. 34 (28) = 204). We are therefore driven back 
upon the Old Testament predictions as guarantees of the authen¬ 
ticity of the New Testament miracles. This argument holda 
good in particular for the virgin birth and the resurrection 
(c. Cels, I. 32—34; II. 62). Yet it is in Origen*s mind a stronger 
argument for the resurrection that if it was a fiction the dis¬ 
ciples would never have risked their lives for something thejr 
must have known to be grounded upon a falsehood®. That the 
prophecy was in fact fulfilled is verified by the conviction of the 
apostles and the consequent mission of the Church to the world. 

It seems therefore that if, on the one hand, the argument 
from miracle depends upon the argument from prophecy, on. 

1 in. 28; of. IV. 80. 

» vni. 9. 

• I. 31; II. 10, 16, 55ff., 77; V. 67; VII. 36. 
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the other hand the belief that the prophecy was actually ful¬ 
filled is made reasonable by something else. In this way Origen 
is forced back behind the traditional fortifications of Christian 
apologetic upon a defence which in his own mind counted for 
much more. This third main argument is the miraculous ex¬ 
pansion of Christianity in the ancient world. 

How profoundly Origen felt the force of this argument is 
shown not only by its constant reiteration in the Contra Cdsum 
but also by the all-important first chapter of De principiis IV, 
where he observes that in the first three books his arguments 
have taken for granted the authority not only of the truths 
of natural theology, authenticated as xoival hvouzi, but also 
of the biblical writers. Now therefore it is necessary for him 
to offer some justification for his assumption that the Bible 
is inspired and authoritative. And pride of place among the 
proofs which he adduces is taken by the astounding success 
of the Christian mission. The evangelists and teachers have 
been few and in many cases half-educated. The opposition from 
prejudiced mobs and a hostile government has been intense. 
Nevertheless, Christianity has spread to become universal, 
and that is inexplicable by any rational standard of judgment 
unless it is the work of the Spirit of God. 

In De princ. TV. 1, it is only in the second place that Origen 
produces the argument from prophecy. And he makes significant 
admissions that this second argument is not quite as strong 
as the first. For it is only the fulfilment of the prophecies in 
Christ which has put beyond all doubt the inspiration of the 
Old Testament prophets themselves^. The acknowledgment of 
Christ is therefore in some sense prior to the recognition of the 
prophets’ inspiration, not vice versa as the conventional form 
of the argument would run. Moreover, there are admitted 
difficulties and obscurities in the Old Testament; they are not 
insoluble, though it would be necessary to investigate each 
prophecy carefully to show this, which would be wearisome. But 

^ Similarly o. Cels. 1.46 : Kal t 6 7taQddo(6p ye’ ix row negl *Irjaov datode^etor 
h rdfup xal TtQoqnjftcug dnodelxpwai (hi xal Mmikrfjg xal ol TtQOipfjrai ijaav TtQotpfjftai. 
Tov 
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the devout reader feels the inspiration of the prophets. If there 
are stumbling-blocks in the path of some readers so that they 
find it hard to discern the supernatural in the pages of the 
Old Testament, let them consider that it is entirely congruous 
with the difficulties experienced in attempts to discern God’s 
universal providence in the realm of nature. (In short, there 
is no difficulty in revelation not paraUeled in nature — a striking 
anticipation of Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion.) The 
argument from prophecy may stand therefore, but not quite 
so securely or with the same confidence as that from the expans¬ 
ion of the Church. 

Origen is quite clear that the expansion of Christianity is 
not to be accounted for by any naturalistic explanations. In 
one striking and impassioned sermon (Horn, in Luc. VII) he 
declares that ‘‘unless the birth of the Saviour had been heavenly 
and blessed, unless it had been divine and supernatural, his 
doctrine would never have penetrated throughout the world”. 
The events of the Gospel history are vindicated by the con¬ 
temporary power of the Christian mission. The handiwork 
of God may be seen by the congregation in their present moral 
and religious experience, in the miracle of faith and of moral 
restoration in their own souls. Christ’s birth, passion, and 
resurrection, are wrought non solum illo tempore sed etiam nunc 
in nobis. The sermon ends with an appeal to the catechumens: 

Quis VOS, o ccUechumeni, in ecdesiam congregavit? quis stimvlus 
impvlit, ut relictis domibtts in hunc coetum coeatisf Neque enim nos 
domus vestras singiUatvm circuimus, sed omnipoiens pater virtuU in- 
visibUi subicit cordibus vestris, quos scit esse dignos, hunc ardorem, 
ut quasi inviti et retractantes veniatis ad fidem, maodme in exordia 
religionis, cum veluti trepidi et paventes salutis fidem cum Hmare 
suscipitis. 

The power of the Gospel is not in efficient advertising and 
recruiting, but in the inherent appeal of its message to move 
souls to repentance and faith. 

Nevertheless at this point there is an awkward ambiguity in 
Origen’s language. He is no doubt on safe ground when he 
says, as he does repeatedly in the Contra Cetsum, that the 
evidence of Christianity lies in its moral converting power 
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over educated and ignorant alike, and that its universality is 
seen in its transcending of barriers not oidy of race but also 
of culture and education. So far so good. But he also goes on 
by a natural and easy transition to talk as if the sheer numbers 
of the Christians were in themselves a sufficient argument, as 
if the divine power of Christ were proved not only by the moral 
quality of believers but by their quantity. 

It is, however, weU known that Origen had the gravest doubts 
about the rapid expansion of the Church. The admission of the 
multitude meant a reduction in standards. ^^Consider,” he says, 
‘‘rd TioXvdy&Qcojta de&Qota/ioxa of the churches: how many are 
conformed to this world, how few transformed by the renewing 
of their mind.”^ Or again: ^'in these days those who are bap¬ 
tized receive merely the outward form of the mysteries; but 
in the apostolic age they were filled with inward power.”* 
Such citations could be multiplied. 

In short, the expansion of Christianity which, as Origen 
correctly prophesied, would shortly dominate the Roman 
empire, is an ambivalent argument, and only remains of true 
apologetic value to him provided that quantity and quality 
are not divorced. 

The upshot is that Origen not only becomes a prime architect 
of the three “historical” arguments which remained the chief 
piUars of popular apologetic from his time until the eighteenth 
century; because of his scepticism of the cogency of the argu¬ 
ments from miracle and fulfilled prophecy he may also be said 
to have anticipated some of the criticisms of these traditional 
arguments which were to come in full flood with the Enlighten¬ 
ment*. For the Church of the third and fourth centuries he 
provided a platform for a reasoned presentation of the faith 
to the intelligent thought of the age. It is indeed remarkable 
for how long the platform that he did so much to construct 
remained more or less intact. 

^ Comm, in Ev. Matt. XIll. 24. 

* Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. V. 8; cf. VII. 3. 

* For this theme cf. my Lessing’s Theological Writings, London 
1956, pp. 30 ff. 
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One last distinction must be drawn if Origen’s status as an 
apologist is to be rightly understood. On the one hand, he is 
happy to admit that apologetic is a second-grade activity of 
Christian theologians. It is not indeed a waste of time as some 
would suppose (there are many, he observes sadly, who suffer 
from the vulgar error that theologians are inane and super¬ 
fluous^). For brethren weak in the faith are helped by such 
arguments, and also those alien to the faith. But while apologetic 
may deter people from being argued out of the faith, it is less 
effective at arguing people into it. It is not therefore the theo¬ 
logian’s primary task. On the other hand, Origen will have 
nothing to do with the notion that the gulf between God and 
flnite, sinful man is so vast that aU apologetic is impossible. 
Certainly in Origen’s thought revelation is never on the same 
plane as reason; yet there is not such an absolute discontinuity 
between them that revelation becomes an act not of grace but 
of sheer omnipotence. The total depravity of fallen humanity 
is a gnostic and heretical doctrine: “a totally depraved being 
could not be censured, only pitied as a poor unfortunate”^. 

It foflows that in all men the divine image may still be 
discerned. The Logos lights every man coming into the world; 
all beings that are rational partake of the true lights. The 
Gospel brings to actuality what in unbelievers is present poten¬ 
tially^, It is, therefore, a restoration of the original righteous¬ 
ness of the creature, an djioxardunaaig which is a republication 
of the law of nature, implanted by God in all men. Therefore 
in the ethics of human relations the sermon on the mount is in 
complete accord with natural law®. When Celsus critically 
comments that Christian ethical teaching has nothing new to 

^ Horn. V in Ps. XXXVI, 1 (Lommatzsch XII, 221): 8olerU enim 
imperiti habere eticrni istud cum ceteris pesaimum vitium, ut inansa et 
auperfluoa puient eoa qui verbo etdoctrinae operamdederint,et amplectuntur 
magia imperitiam auam quam iUorum atudia et labarem; mutaiiaque nomi- 
nibua exercitia eorum verboaitatem, auam vero indocibUitcUem vel imperitiam 
aimplicitcUem vocant. 

* Ck)mm. in Ev. Ioann. XX. 28. = 264. 

* Horn, in lerem. XIV. 10. 

* Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. VIII. 2. 

» Ibid. III. 7. 
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say, his observation is simply accepted. Christianity is the 
full implementing of the natural law implanted by God. 
Nevertheless in ethics there is revelation just as there is in 
doctrine; for although many unbelievers are men of honour 
and rectitude, they ascribe their righteousness not to God but 
to themselves or their teachers, whereas the New Testament 
reveals that God is the source of all goodness, wherever it 
is found So philosophers speak of modesty where the Bible 
speaks of humility 2 . 

With such a standpoint Origen need not hesitate to claim for 
Christianity all that is sound in hellenic culture. Unbelievers 
raised the complaint, later repeated by Porphyry*, that Origen 
was borrowing Greek tools to rationalize a barbarian super¬ 
stition. His reply is that in every soul the image of God may 
be discovered, and therefore good is to be found everywhere^. 

Accordingly, Origen was able to fulfil the task that falls 
to the Christian apologist in every age, namely, to create a 
connecting link between the Gospel and the thought and cul¬ 
ture of his own time. Origen allowed himself much liberty in 
this, and to the more rigidly standardized orthodoxy of the 
following centuries the freedom he indulged seemed more than 
intolerable. But perhaps all really successful apologists are 
regarded by the next generation as having betrayed the faith. 

1 Ibid. IX. 24. 

* Horn, in Luc. VIII (Rauer p. 69, 10). 

» Bus., H. e, VI 19. 6—8. 

^ Horn, in Glen. XIII. 3 (Baehrens pp. 116—117). 
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Les citatioiis de Platon chez les Peres 

£. DBS Purges S. J., Rome 

Introduction^ 

On a souvent 4tudi4 le iPlatonisme des P6res», et aprte les 
dissertations connues de Th. L. Shear, de K. Gronau, de H. 
Chemiss, sur le platonisme des Cappadociens, Tarticle magistral 
du P. Ren6 Amou dans le Dictionnaire de Thiohgie a donn6 
la synth^ des apports platoniciens k la th^ologie patristique. 
Mon propos aurait d’autres ambitions. H ne s’agirait plus tant 
d’^tudier ce que la pens6e de tel ou tel Pfere doit k Platon, 
comment il a pu trouver dans les Dialoguea ou les Lettrea 
Tamorce d’lm d^veloppement ou mSme le pressentiment d’un 
dogme: les th^ologiens ne profiteront de nos recherches qu’au 
terme de ceDes-ci, et n’auront gufere k retenir que nos conclusions. 
D’autre part, les allusions innombrables de Clement ou de 
Basile, par exemple, k des passages platoniciens nous int4ressent 
moins que les citations proprement dites. En effet, seules les 
citations peuvent servir k I’^tablissement du texte de Platon, 
soit qu’elles confirment la le 9 on d’un des manuscrits de base 
(A et O pour les Lois, VEpinomis, les Lettres), soit surtout 
qu’elles foumissent une variante pr^fSrable k la tradition directe. 
Seules aussi elles permettent, k condition d’etre recens4es dans 
leur totality, de reconstituer le fonds commim oh puisent les 
P^res pour leurs «apologies» du christianisme et qui, mises k 
part les lectures d’ensemble de tel d’entre eux, comme Clement 
ou Origfene, repose sur un florilfege peut-6tre 6tabli de bonne 

^ Cette introduction 4tait illustr^e d'exemples dont le detail doit 
pareutre dans divers articles: 1. Eusebe de C6sar6e juge de la morale 
platonicienne dans la Pr6pcu:*ation 6vang61ique (Melanges Di^, Paris 
1956); 2. Le Platon de Th6odoret (Revue des Etudes grecques, 1955, 
p. 171—184. Studi in onore di A. Calderini e di R. Paribeni, Milan 1956). 
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heure par un chr^tien. La reconstitution de ce floril^ge, tent4e 
en vain jusqu’ici pour les 6 coles paiennes, apporterait bien des 
informations sur la culture des Pferes et Timportance de cette 
culture dans leur formation de philosophes et de th^ologiens. 

Le travail, qui aboutirait k un corpus platonicien de la pa- 
tristique, serait moins immense qu’il ne parait de prime abord 
s’il se rdduisait aux citations; en tout cas, je Tai entrepris, & 
partir des Lois et de V Epinomis, pour la Preparation ivangdiq'we, 
d’Eus^be de C^sar 6 e^ et la TMrap&uiiqus ou Curatio de TI 160 - 
doret: les thfeses que le P. Canivet prepare sur ce dernier auteur 
(Edition et traduction de la Curatio; 4tude d’ensemble sur la 
m^thode apolog^tique de Th4odoret) m’ont donn 6 Toccasion 
d’^tendre Tenquete k toutes les citations de Platon all^gu4es 
par Th^odoret; il faudra faire de mfime pour Eusfebe, Pre¬ 
paration et Demonstration surtout, puis pour Justin et pour 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie dans VAdversus Julianum, Clement 
d’Alexandrie est plus riche en allusions qu’en citations propre- 
ment dites. 

C’est en prdparant pour la Collection des Universit4s de 
Prance I’^dition des livres I—VI des Lois et de VEpinomis 
et en v^rifiant sur manuscrits les citations des livres VII—XII 
que j’ai 4t^ amen^ k 6 tudier de pr^s le texte des extraits de ces 
deux oeuvres, auxquelles j’emprunte les exemples de la fa 9 on 
dont Eus^be et Th^odoret citent Platon. 


^ Cf. mes articles ant^rieurs: La Tradition indirecte des Lois de Platon 
(livres I—^VI), in; Melanges J. Saunier, Lyon 1944, p. 27—40; Les Lois 
de Platon et la Pr6pcu:ation 4vang61ique d’Eus^be de C^scu^e, in: Aegyp- 
tus XXXII (M61anges Vitelli) 1962, p. 223—231. 
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Civitas Dei, civitas terrena: num tertium quid? 

H. I. Marbou, Paris 

On voudrait reprendre une question, d6j^k» pos^e au Congrfes 
International Augustinien Tan demier (Aiiguatinua Mdgister, 
III, p. 201—204), mais que la discussion n’a pas eu le temps 
d’aborder; question qui a rebondi depuis dans la controverse 
entre Mgr. Joinnet (UEglise du Verbs incarrUy t. II, p. 26—34), 
Et. Gilson («Eglise et Cit6 de Dieu chez saint Augustin», ap. 
Arch. d'Hist. doctr. et litt. du moyen dge, XX, 1953, p. 5—23) 
et moi-meme (cf. Ch. Joinnet, C. R. de ma Connaissance 
Historique ap. Nova et Fetem, XXX, 1955, p. 149—154). 

La question est precise: y a-t-il place, dans la perspective 
augustinienne, k c6t6 des deux notions antith^tiques civitas 
Dei et civitas terrena {on diaholi) pour un troisifeme 614ment, 
tertium quid ? Son importance, son int^ret apparaissent bientdt: 
de la solution depend le jugement port4, au nom de la doctrine 
augustinienne, sur la valeur de Tactivit^ terrestre de Thomme, 
sur r^tat, la soci^t^, la civilisation, la technique, la culture. 

Sujet peut-etre bien vaste pour une brfeve communication: 
ce qui est en jeu est Finterpr^tation de textes k la portae depuis 
longtemps controvers^e. H ne faut pas se lasser de rappeler 
les principes fondamentaux qui doivent guider cette inter¬ 
pretation: ne jamais oublier le genre litteraire et le mode d’ex- 
pression utilises par saint Augustin, qu’il s’agisse de son osuvre 
oratoire (Enarr. in Psalmos) ou poiemique {de Civ. Dei). Saint 
Augustin n’eiabore pas des concepts, definis more geometrico 
une fois pour toutes et qu’il utiliserait ensuite pour construire 
un systems synthetique definitif; il se sert de mots qui, 
enrobes dans un contexts litteraire et dialectique determine, 
doivent fairs naitre telle conviction dans Tesprit du lecteur, 
hie et nunc, — et peu lui imports si ailleurs, dans un autre con- 
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texte, les mSmes mots devront Sire pris dans un autre sens. 
Sa logique n’est pas celle du math^maticien mais celle du rh^teur: 
les difficult4s au milieu desqueUes se d^bat Gilson dans Tarticle 
cit4 s’4claircissent d^ qu’on veut bien se souvenir que dans 
I’arsenal de la rh^torique classique figure un trope bien connu 
appel6 catcbchr^. 

Enfin n’oublions jamais que saint Augustin pense dans une 
atmosphere platonicienne. Comme je le rappelais Tan dernier, 
les notions de civitas Dei^ civitas terrena sont des notions d’ordre 
ideal ou mieux id^el, — ne disons plus, comme on I’a fait sou- 
vent «mystiques; Tab. Batzinger (Aug. Mag. 1.11, p. 971, n. 1) 
a utilement insiste sur le contresens habitueUement commis 
sur la formule fameuse, de Civ. Dei, XV, 1, «quas etiam my slice 
appeUamus civitates duas»: pour comprendre que mystice 
evoque simplement le sens spirituel de I’Ecriture, il suffit de 
mettre en paralieie la formule qu’on lit, dans un contexte 
absolument Equivalent, en XIV, 1: « quas civitates duas secun¬ 
dum Scri'piuras nostras merito appellare possimus». 

Ce sont des IdEes, « qu’on ne saurait identifier sans plus avec 
tel ou tel fragment de la rEalitE empirique», — encore que, bien 
entendu, cette rEaUtE mEme, son degrE d’Etre, s’explique en 
demiEre analyse par une participation plus ou moins grande 
(elle n’est jamais parfaite) k la BEalitE supErieure de I’ldEe. 
La acitE de Dieu» c’est tout ce qui dans Thistoire, dans les 
hommes et dans I’homme est secundum Deum, ou comme I’Ecrit 
trEs justement Mgr. Joumet (UEglise ..., 1 . 11, p. 26): «le 
camp des valeurs relevant du Christ» opposE au «camp des 
valeurs relevant du Prince de ce monde», «le camp de ce qui 
est horn opposE nan campdece qui est malj>. Elle est identique 
k TEglise sine macula nec ruga telle que la foi et I’espErance nous 
permettent de la Eontempler dans ce que sera son accomplisse- 
ment eschatologique (il est essentiel d’intEgrer k la notion tout 
ce qui a EtE bien observE k ce sujet par W. Kamlah, Christentum 
und Oeschichtlichkeit^, p. 136—147), ce qui n’empEche pas que, 
par catachrEse, nous puissions aussi, mais naturellement k 
I’intErieur de certaines limites (dont saint Augustin plus prudent 
que certains de ses commentateurs a toujours tenu compte) 
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identifier aussi avec I’Eglise hi^rarchique et sacramentaire 
(comme jadis aveo I’^tat th4ocratique d’Israel: de civ. Dei, 
XV, 2.): il ne faut pas §tre dupe de certaines affirmations en 
apparenoe abruptes et se souvenir en combien d’occasions saint 
Augustin a soulign6 que la communio sdcrameTUorum rassemblait 
provisoirement des ^lus et des r6prouv4s, et que tous les 61us 
n’^taient pas rassembl4s d^s maintenant intra parietes ecclesiae 
(je ne pretends pas ouvrir aujourd’hui ce dossier si foiumi: 
de civ. Dei, 1,35, etc.; cf. Kamlah, p. 146, n. 49). La m5me 
logique de la participation explique que, suivant le contexte, 
la notion antith^tique de civitas terrena (ou diaboli) puisse 
apparaitre momentan^ment et «practicaUy speakings comme 
assimilable k teUe soci6t4 historique empiriquement observ6e, 
— bier Babylone, Tempire assyrien, Rome aujourd’hui —, voire 
k toute soci6t6 historique empiriquement observable, 6tant 
donn6 que I’exp^rience prouve que les forces du mal, h^las, ne 
manquent jamais d’y 6tre abondamment repr4sent4es ... 

Mais venons-en au teriium quid: Thypoth^ la plus ferme 
a 6t4 propos4e par Mgr. Joumet; je cite son dernier article (cf. 
d^j4 UEglise .. ., EE, p. 28—30): «Au-dessous de la th^ologie 
des deux ,cit6a mystiques^ saint Augustin lui>meme a signal^ 
la place d’une troisi^me cit4, qu’il ne confond pas toujours 
avec la cit4 du diable; c’est la cit6 de Thomme, avec ses grandeurs 
infra-valentes (philosophie grecque, valeur romaine, paix terre- 
stre, etc.)» {Nova et Vetera, 1956, p. 152 b): k la «th4ologie de 
rhistoire du salut» qui 6claire le d^veloppement de I’histoire 
humaine «par rapport aux finsdemi^res supravalentes, supremes», 
th4ologie qui s’exprime par la doctrine des deux cit^, civitas 
Dei, civitas diaboli, il faudrait joindre une «philosophie de 
rhistoire)> qui jugerait celle-ci «imm^diatement par rapport 
aux fins infravalentes temporelles et culturelles de toute la 
caravane humaine» (ibid., p. 151 a), 6tudiant«toutes les activity 
de civilisation ordonn^ directement & la fin interm4diaire du 
bien temporel, du bien culturel, du bien humaine {L 'Eglise . .., 
II, p. 29). 

Je suis bien d’accord, nous le sommes tous aujourd’hui, sur 
le fait que saint Augustin n’a pas m6 «la sp4cificit4 irr4ductible» 
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de «rordre temporel, de sa paix», — et en particulier de la vie 
politique. Encore une fois, pour saisir sa pens^e, il faut rassembler 
dans une intuition unique toutes les formulations particuli^res 
qu’il a 6t4 amen^ k en proposer et ne pas confondre, k propos 
d’expressions Isoldes, th4ologie et rh^torique, antith^ et 
manich^isme. Pr6cis4ment parce que les souvenirs de sa periods 
manich^enne ne se sont jamais oblit4r6s, nous le trouvons tr^s 
pr6occup6, Ik mfime oil il critique les perspectives «liumaines, 
trop humaines» de la civitas i&rrma^ de bien pr^ciser que les 
biens qu’elle recherche (la paix par exemple et xor* i^oxijv) 
sont vraiment, authentiquement, des biens: vous avez tons en 
m^moire les belles formules, de civ. Dei ^ XV, 4: «non autem 
recte dicuntur ea bona non esse quae concupiscit haec civitas»: 
la paix, la victoire d’lme juste cause: «haec bona sunt, et sine 
dubio Dei dona sunt» ... Ou encore, au livre XIX, dans les 
admirables chapitres consacr^s k la pax temporalis: saint 
Augustin n’a pas de peine k souligner le caract^re positif, la 
bont4 intrins^que de tons ces biens essentiels, ces prima naturae 
dont lui parlait Varron, k T^cole d’Antiochus d^Ascalon (XIX, 
1, 2, etc.): c^est Dieu, ce Cr6ateur Sage et Bon qui a donn^ 
aux hommes ces quaedam bona huic vitae congrua qui d^finissent 
la pax temporalis (XIX, 13, 2) et lorsque la cit6 terrestre pour- 
suit cette paix, cette paix ne doit Stre r^prouvte, pacem non 
improbandam (XIX, 26). Et il n’dte jamais rien k ces 61oges, 
mSme si les n6cessit4s de la pol6mique, — car tout ce livre est 
aliments par une pol^mique contre Thumanisme hell^nistique 
dont le de philosophia de Varron lui foumissait une expression 
synth4tique —, I’am^nent surtout k insister sur le caractfere 
relatif, limits, insuffisant de ces «nourritures terrestres», sur 
le fait que cette pax temporalis n’est pas la pax finalis (au double 
sens, comme d6j4 fines chez Cic4ron, d’extrfime, supreme et de 
final, eschatologique), que compart k celle-ci le bonheur terrestre 
n’est que mis^re (XIX, 10; 20) ... Le cas majeur de cette 
zone mineure des realisations humaines etant bien entendu 
represents par TStat romain avec ses magnifiques conqufites 
dues k des vertus, relatives peut-Stre, rSelles pourtant malgrS 
toute leur insuffisance (c’est la valeur des demiers chapitres 
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du livre XIX, 21 sq. et surtout 24, reprenant la discussion du 
livre II, 21, sur le fait quo tout de memo T^tat romain a 
vraiment une reapvhlica .. .)• 

Mais peut-on admettre que I’ensemble de ces realisations 
humaines, groupees dans la notion de pax temporalis autour des 
prima naturae, constitue une «cite» d’un troisieme ordre, une 
«cite de rhomme». J’hesite en premier lieu k accepter cette 
designation car trop sou vent sous la plume d’Augustin « humain» 
a le sens de «trop humain» et secundum hominem, equivalent 
k secundum camem (comparer les deux formules: de civ, Dei 
XV, 1 et XIV, 1; XV, 6), sert d’antithese k secundum Deum 
ou Spiritum. Mais peut-on meme parler de cite (cf. dej^t les 
objections de Gilson, Archives . .., 1963, p. 18, n. 2)? II fau- 
drait que la «specificite» reconnue k ces «fins intermediaires, 
infra-valentes» en «rapport immediat au bien humain temporeU 
(Joumet, UEglise . .., II, p. 28) soit telle qu’on puisse les 
saisir de fa 9 on autonome, les distinguer, autrement que de fa 9 on 
formelle, si bien que leur domaine apparaisse comme distinct 
de Tune et de I’autre des deux «cites)) proprement augustiniennes. 

Or il n’en est rien. II faut ici souligner le caractfere tr6s pro- 
fond6ment humaniste (au sens ou le mot peut s’opposer k ime 
vision cosmique) de la pens4e augustinienne. II ne d^finit pas 
dans Tabstrait xm monde de «valeurs)); ces valeurs, ces biens 
terrestres, il les saisit impliqu^s dans des actions humaines, 
dans des destinies concretes, des vies d’hommes. Dans la me- 
sure oil ces biens sont r^els, — ces biens relatifs k la paix du 
corps (XIX, 13, 1), k la paix de Tame irrationnelle puis de 
Tame rationnelle (XIX, 14), etc., — il est trop Evident qu’ils 
reinvent comme tout ce qui est bon de la cit6 de Dieu: qui 
niera que celle-ci absorbe les efforts, les realisations que sur le 
plan politique par exemple les hommes d^pensent ou obtiennent 
en mati^re de paix ou de justice? Si temporels que soient ces 
biens, ils sont directement relatifs k Tamour du prochain. 

Mais, et c*est 14 Fessentiel, ces biens terrestres ne sont tout k 
fait revStus de leur valexm positive, ne sont des biens qu*4 la 
condition d’etre associ^s, de la part des hommes, k un bon 
usage: la doctrine augustinienne de la paix est inseparable de 
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celle de Vordinata dilectioy la paix c’est tranquiUitas ordinia 
(XIX, 13, 1) et I’ordre est celui de la hi^rarchie des Sires, qui 
entraine la hiSrarchie des amours, des appStitions, des usages 
(XIX, 14; 17). Les biens ne sont pas dSfinis comme biens en 
dehors de I’usage que les hommes en feront. L’homme d’autre 
part est un: c’est le mSme homme qui use de Fair, de Teau, de 
tout ce qui est adapts 4 la nourriture, k la protection et au 
soin de son corps (XIX, 13, 2) et qui est d’autre part Tobjet 
d’une vocation sumaturelle au bonheur Stemel ou S* la dam¬ 
nation; et c’est I’usage qu’il aura fait de ces mSmes biens terre- 
stres qui dSterminera sa rScompense ou sa condamnation {ibid.). 

H suffit d’oublier ces perspectives, d’oublier ces biens supS- 
rieurs, de rechercher trop ou trop uniquement ces biens terrestres 
pour que ceux-ci, quelle que soit leur bontS abstraitement 
intrinsSque deviennent des maux (cf. XV, 4); il suffit quiescerey 
de s’arreter sur eux (XV, 17). H me semble que le propre de 
saint Augustin est de se refuser I’abstraction, il veut toujours 
considSrer les choses de I’homme non pas in se mais in ordine 
exercitii: im verre d’eau n’est pas en soi im bien pour I’homme; 
d’abord c’est un bien trSs diHSrent bu en automne k Oxford 
ou en StS en plein Sahara; donnS k un assoiffS par le bon Samari- 
tain c’est un trSs grand bien; dans certain cas il pent, mieux 
que le plus subtil cocktail, §tre I’instrument d’lme concu¬ 
piscence eSr6n6e. .. Ou pour prendre un exemple plus complexe; 
la fission de I’atome n’est pas im Kulturgut d’une bont4 intrinsfe- 
que; oui, dira-t-on, en tant que connaissance, que v6rit4; mais 
on ne pent isoler la science dans I’esprit du savant: celui-ci 
reste toujours im homme et en lui tout depend de Vusus: il 
y a I’atome d’Hiroshima et celui de Genfeve, — et m^me en 
tant que science pure, il y a Taction de grace qu’elle fera naitre 
dans Tame croyante et Vhybris lucif4rienne du savant ath6e . .. 

H faut m^diter sur cette notion d'ustts; ce n’est qu’en apparence 
que croyant et incroyant, disons de fa 9 on plus conforme au 
mystfere, le Bon et le Mauvais useront du meme bien: communis 
est ususy sed finis uiendi cuique suus pro'priuSy muUumque diversus 
(XIX, 17): c’est en ce sens que la cit6 de Dieu, comme il dit, 
doit n^cessairement user elle aussi de la paix terrestre (XIX, 17), 
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de la paix de Babylone (XIX, 26); mais mel^ les Tins aux 
autres, les citoyens des deux cit4s id^edes se serviront du m6me 
bien les uus comme d’une fin et ce sera pour leur perdition, 
tandis que les autres le mettent en rapport, et un rapport 
qui n’est pas extrinsfeque, avec la paix ^terhelle, eamque terrenam 
pacem refert ad coelestem pacem (XIX, 17). II n’y a rien qui soit 
neutre: ou cela est rapports &Dieu, et ce bien si humble soit-il relfeve 
de la cit6 de Dieu, ou on en fait un mauvais usage, et si noble 
soit-il ce KuUurgut est prostitu6 au service de la cit6 du mal. 

Je ne vois done pas la possibility d’admettre, dans la per¬ 
spective augustinienne, Tautonomie d’une troisiSme cit6 de 
rhomme. N’y a-t-il done pas de tertium quid? Oui, il y a quelque 
chose d’autre, bien entendu d’un ordre tout different, e’est ce 
que je proposais d’appeler «le donny empirique de Thistoire*, 
ce donny mystyrieux oil bien et mal, city de Dieu et city du 
(liable sont inextricablement meiys. Si Ton veut un terme 
augustinien pour le dysigner, je »proposerai celui de acLecvlum, 
— un des sens que le mot saeculumy traduisant un des sens du 
grec aldiv dans le N. T. revfit sous la plume d’Augustin. On sera 
sans doute tenty de traduire aaecvlum en pareil cas par le «temp8 
de rhistoire», ainsi de civ. Dei, XV, 1: «hoc enim universum 
tempus, aive aaeculum, in quo cedimt morientes, succeduntque 
nascentes, istarum duarum civitatum ... excursus est». Mais on 
le sait, saint Augustin rypugne k la notion abstraite: je ne crois 
pas qu’on puisse syparer chez lui le temps de I’histoire, comme 
xm cadre vide, im milieu neutre, de son contenu, de cette histoire 
meme: voyez de Oen. ad liU. XI, 16 (20), PL 34, 437: «quarum 
etiam (il s’agit dyj4 des duarum civitatum) quadam temporal! 
conjunctione peragitur aaecvlumi^. 

Ce aaecvlum, ce donny empirique de Thistoire, est bien un 
tertium quid (et de Tavoir reconnu aurait empychy bien des 
lecteurs pressys d’assimiler trop tdt chez saint Augustin city 
de Dieu et «die empirische katholische Kirche», ou city terrestre 
et rytat politique, soit romain soit modeme); en effet ce qui 
c€u:actyrise ce donny, e’est le caractfere provisoirement inex¬ 
tricable du myiange des deux yiyments idyelB:«perplexae quippe 
sunt istae duae civitates, invicemque permixtae» (de civ. Dei, 
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I, 35; le mot permixtM^ la notion de commixtio reviennent sans 
cesse: i6. XIX, 26 et de cat. rvd. 19 (31), de Oen. ad litt.y 
passage cit6, comme dans les Enarr. contemporaines de la 
redaction de la CM de Dieu: in Ps. 61, 8; 64, 2; 136, 1 . . .). 
Et cela va trfes loin: nul ici n*a mieux aperfu Tintuition centrale 
d’Augustin que Mgr. Joumet lui-m6me, ainsi {L'Eglise, 1.11, 
p. 26): «rEglise s’oppose ici-bas k la oit6 du mal non pas comme 
le camp des bons au camp des m^chants mais—par une disjonc- 
tion plus subtile, plus ac6r6e, toujours vivante et s4parant Tame 
de Tespiit, — ... comme le camp de ce qui est bon (dans les 
bons et les m4chants) au camp de ce qui est mal (dans les m4- 
chants et les bons). Ses frontiferes partagent en deux TStre de 
ses enfants, ... prenant en de94 la partie pure, laissant au dela 
la partie impure; et meme elles s’eflForcent de partager en deux 
I’etre de ceux qui ne se disent pas ses enfants, cherchant en 
eux la part du ciel pour I’inclure 4 rint4rieur d’elles-m6mes». 

Je crois que cette analyse est fiddle 4 ce qu*il y a de plus 
profond dans la pensde augustinienne; sans doute I’idde n’est 
pas toujours trds nettement apparente, mais il ne faut pas se 
laisser prendre aux procddds en quelque sorte classificatoires 
qu’utilise Augustin (les bons, les mauvais, — les provisoirement 
bons et en rdalitd ultimement mauvais ou rdciproquement, les 
Judas-apdtres et les Saul-pers4cuteurs), ni se laisser obsdder 
par le seul principe ultime de la predestination individuelle. 
Saint Augustin etait mal equips par Theritage de la philosophie 
antique, par cette philosophie de Tfitre, pour exprimer des notions 
comme celles de progrfes, de developpement, de donne inchoatif; 
encore que, plus ou moins maladroitement se fasse jour Tidee 
que ce qui est empiriquement donne, meme chez un predestine, 
ce n’est pas une perfection dej4 realisee mais quelque chose qui 
se cherche, qui devient, qui croit, ou du moins doit croitre, 
etant perpetuellement menacee de se fletrir en bouton; je 
pourrais multiplier les textes qui donnent 4 penser en ce sens: 
ainsi dans les Enarrationes, in Ps. 136, 1, oil nous voyons «par- 
ticulam civitatis Jerusalem captivam teneri in Babylonia pro 
peccato incipere autem inde exire», et cela dans le temps de 
rhistoire, puisqu’on marque bien que Tachfevement du pro- 
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cessus doit attendre la fin du saecvlum et le jugement ou la 
rfeurrection; ou encore in Pa. 64, 2 (un des grands textes 
parallfeles k la CiUdeDieu, « duas civitates faciunt duo amores...») 
oil au contraire on voit des iicives sanctae matris Jerusalem 
cupiditatibus Babyloniae corrupt!» et cela au point de «tanquam 
cives inde fact! erant»; mais d’eux aussi, on pouvait dire avec 
le psalmiste qu* 4 (inciperent exire». Mais le texte le plus net 
qui m4rite d’etre relu se trouve dans le de cAv. Dei, XV, 6, oil 
il s’agit des luttes qui d4chirent Thumanit^ depuis Cain et Abel: 
♦ Pugnant inter se mali et mali (St. Augustin s’est souvent 
expliqu4 sur ces divisions int^rieures k la cit6 du mal); item 
pugnant inter se boni et mali. Boni vero et boni, si perfect! 
sunt, inter se pugnare non possunt; proficientes nondumque 
perfect! ita possunt, ut bonus quisque ex ea parte pugnet contra 
alterum qua etiam contra semetipsum. Et in uno quippe homine 
(comme dit saint Paul) caro concupiscit adversus spiritum et 
spiritus adversus camem ...» 

Et c’est Ik le dernier mot de la doctrine augustinienne, qui 
fonde ce que nous pouvons appeler le mystere de Thistoire: 
aussi longtemps que le aaeculum n’a pas clos son ordo temporum, 
aussi longtemps que nous contemplons Thistoire d’ici-bas avec 
nos yeux de chair, elle apparait comme ce melange inextricable 
de bon grain et d’ivraie, — et comme aime k le dire Mgr. Joumet, 
la fronti^re entre la oit6 du bien et la cit6 du mal passe, pour 
chacun d’entre nous, k rint4rieur de son propre coeur. 
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Les ordres d’enseignement chez Clement d’Alexandiie 

et Sen^que 

A. M6hat, Poitiers 

Je me propose ici de rectifier une erreur^ qu’on se transmet 
pieusement d’auteur en auteur et qui me parait n’etre pas sans 
importance car elle touche k deux questions disput6es. La 
premiere est celle du rapport entre la philosophie et le chri- 
stianisme chez Clement d’Alexandrie; je n’ai pas besoin d’in- 
sister l^i-dessus. La seconde, celle des ordres d’enseignement 
dans I’Eglise ant4nic4nienne, a moins souvent traits pour 
elle-mSme; qu’il suffise de dire qu’elle est K6e k la distinction 
du gnostique et du simple fidfele, et au probl^me de la doctrine 
secrfete. Je montrerai d’abord en quoi consiste Terreur et quel 
est le vrai sens des textes en question, puis j’indiquerai quel- 
ques consequences qu’on pent tirer de cette rectification. 

Comme beaucoup d’autres, Ferreur vient d’une source dont 
on pent dire, telles les langues d’Esope, beaucoup de bien ei 
beaucoup de mal: je veux dire Fautorite du ^Corpus de Berlim 
et particulierement de F^dition Stahlin des oeuvres de Clement. 
Cette edition nous rend tons les jours trop de services pour 
que nous ayons le droit d’en dire trop de mal; mais elle est 
Forigine d’un nombre trop considerable d'erreurs et de con- 
tresens pour qu’on ne mette pas en garde ceux qui s’en servent 
sans verification. 

Le debut du Pdda^oguCy est xm texte ceiebre. Clement y montre 
le Logos, dans son amour pour les hommes, prenant successive- 
ment trois formes selon le degre auquel ils sont arrives; il con- 

^ Depuis que cette communication a ete donnee, je me suis apergu que 
cette erreur avait dej& ete rectifiee par E. Bickel dans un article, sur 
Martin de Br8kga, du Rheinischee Museum LX (1905) p. 645, cf. leeNach- 
tr^lge und Berichtigungen de Stahlin au Tome IV de son edition p. XXV.. 
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vertit le palen: o’est le Logos Protreptique; il ^duque le neophyte 
et gu^rit les passions; c’est le Logos Pedagogue; enfin il instruit 
et donne la gnose: c’est le Logos Didascale. Mais avant d’en 
arriver & cette formule finale, Clement d^veloppe longuement 
son id6e en usant de mots divers et sjnaonymes qui commentent 
surtout le rdle p4dagogique du Logos. Entre autres, le Logos 
est appel4 ijca&erixdg, que je traduirais par «conseiller», et 
TUtQafwdtfcixSg que nous pouvons traduire «apaisant», plutdt 
que «oonsolateur». C’est ici que se place une note de Staiilin oh 
nous trouvons une r4f4rence, combien pr6cieuse, nous le mon- 
trerons, k la lettre 96 de S4nfeque. Mais de cette lettre, deux 
lignes nous sont cities et c’est ici que I’erreur est commise. 
Voici les deux lignes: Posidonius, non tantum 'praeceptionem, 
sed etiam suasionem et consolationem et exhortationem necessariam 
iudicat. 

Stahlin nous indique charitablement les concordances entre 
legrecetle latin^. H rapproche avec beaucoup de vraisemblance 
consolatio et Tcaga/jiv&rjrpcdg. Pour suasio identifi6 au Xdyog 
v7za&€Ttx6g et exhortatio k nQortQsmvxdg, on pourrait discuter. 
Mais ceci n’a qu’ime importance secondaire. Ce qui Test 
moins, c’est d’identifier proeceptio avec le Myog diddxjxaJuog de 
Cldment. Car presque tous ceux qui ont 4tudi6 Clement ont 
admis, comme par exemple Volker* (p. 100, note 6), que «la 
division tripartite de Paed. I, 11, ss. vient de Posidonius (cf. 
0. Stahlin dans I’apparat). Clement utilise ce scheme et le place 
k la base de son travail d’4crivaim. C’est une erreur et assez 
lourde de cons4quencs. 

Beplafons en effet, selon les bonnes m^thodes, le texte de 
S^nfeque dans son contexte. Dans la lettre 96, le philosophe 
latin traite d’une mani^re tout-&-fait scolaire, comme il lui 
arrive, cette question: mn haec pars philosophiae qmm Oraeci 
TcoQaiveruajv vocant, nos praeceptivam dicimus, satis sit ad 
comumrmndani sapientiam^: «Si cette partie de la philosophie 

^ Ces indications sont la reproduction de celles de Wendleuid dans ses 
Quaestiones Musonicuiae. 

‘ Der wahre Gnostiker nach Clemens Alexemdrinus, TU 67 (1952). 
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que les Grecs appellent parinHique et les Bomains philosophie 
des pr6oeptes suffit k r^aJiser pleinement la sage68e». 

L’^quivalence eet ici clairement 4tablie. Si praeceptiva est 
le latia de TuzQaiveztxij, praeceptio que nous trouvons plus loin 
a bien des chances d’etre TuzQaiverixog X6yog, ou quelque chose 
d’4quivalent. Mais certainement pas dudcuJxaXtxdg. La suite 
des id4es et la marche mSme de la pens4e le confirment. Car 
toute la lettre repose sur Topposition entre la philosophie des 
prdceptes moraux portant sur las details de I’existence et 
I’enseignement dogmatique et gdn^ral dont Lucilius contestait 
la n4cessitd et dont S4nfeque prend la defense. Pour designer 
cet enseignement, il a des mots sans Equivoque: decreta, scila, 
placita, qui traduisent, il nous le dit, le grec &6yiwxa. C’est le 
fait de la science {acientia) et des savants {docti) de les connai- 
tre, c’est par une formation minutieuse {inatitvtio avbtilis)^ un 
long enseignement (Umgum nyagiaterium), la fid^litd k une 4cole 
(aecta), qu’Us s’acquidrent. A quoi s’opposent constamment les 
simples praecepta. Finalement il proclame n^cessaires les uns 
et les autres, mais les uns, les dogmes, sent les arcanes de la 
philosophie, rdservds, tek les myst^res, aux initi6s; les autres, 
les pr^ceptes, sent connus aussi des profanes: «/n philoaophia 
arcana ilia admiasia receptiaque in aacra oaienduntur et praecepta 
et alia ejuamodi profania quoque nota aunl.i^ C’est ici que se place 
notre texte: i^Poaidoniua non aolum praeceptionem, aed etiam 
atutaionem et conaolationem et exhortationem neceaaariam judicaUt 
Dans un pareil contexts, le sens de praeceptio n’est done pas 
douteux, ce n’est point dudaaxaXiay qui conviendrait mieux k 
I’enseignement dogmatique, mais Ttaqalveaiq ou Ttaqaiverix^ ou 
quelque mot de la m5me racine. 

Loin done que Posidonius dans ce texte donne une division de 
la philosophie qui corresponde k la division tripartite de Clement, 
il indique simplement I’existence d’une certaine diversity dans 
la litt^rature d’exhortation morale et de conseils pratiques. 
D’autant qu’il y ajoutait encore, la suite de la lettre le montre, 
la recherche des causes des passions, alxfjoloyla et la description 
des hommes vertueux ffdoJjoyla (en grec dans le texte). Ce 
tableau de la litt4rature d’exhortation morale doit 5tre rattach5 
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au probl5me des divisions de la morale, problfeme pos6 depnia 
Chrysippe (Amim. S. V. F. Ill, p. 3) et repris entre autres par 
Philon de Larisa et Eudore d’Alexandrie (Stob4e. Eclogues 
n, 7). Selon les auteurs, on voit apparaitre, tant6t k une place, 
tantdt & une autre les memes genres: TtQorQemixdg, {mo&exixdqr 
TtoQafAV&Tfctxdg, TiaQaivetDcdg. Le texte de S4n5que ne permet 
pas de decider avec certitude dans quel ordre le rangeait Posi¬ 
donius. 

Rien done n’oblige k croire qu’il soit plutdt qu’un autre la 
source du d4but du Pedagogue. Ce d4but a certes \m rapport 
avec la litt^rature philosophique. Mais ce rapport est moins 
simple qu’on ne le disait. H nous faut le montrer maintenant. 

Bevenons k la lettre de S4n5que. Elle distingue, nous I’avona 
vu, la litt4rature d’exhortation, par4n6tique ou autre, destin^e 
aux profanes et la sagesse assur6e par la possession des «dogmes» 
philosophiques. C’est Ik une distinction fondamentale. A vrai 
dire, elle n’est pas propre k S4n5que, encore moins k Posidonius: 
e’est im article essentiel du stoicisme ancien que la distinction 
entre la sagesse, parfaite par definition, stable et inebranlable 
parce que fondle en doctrine, et la morale des profanes, formee 
de pr^ceptes de detail, officia, xd&i^xovxa et qui convient encore 
aux hommes en progr^s vers la sagesse. 

C’est elle que nous retrouvons hors du stoicisme chez Philon 
de Larisa, chez Philon d’Alexandrie; enfin chez Clement, dans 
le passage que nous expliquons, elle prend la forme de la distinc¬ 
tion entre la pedagogie et la didascalie et correspond k celle 
bien connue de la gnose et de la foi. 

Quels sont en effet les termes dans lesquels Clement decrit 
la «pedagogie» d’lme part, la «didascalie» de I’autre? La premiere 
conceme k la fois les actions et la guerison des passions, elle 
arrache k la coutume, elle donne des preceptes (Ttagaivel), elle 
reieve du genre parenetique {Tcagaiverpcdv eldog), elle donne 
des conseils (tko^xai) et des apaisements (TuzQafw&iai), elle 
est educatrice {7tQo<va:ix6g)y elle exhorte k I’execution des 
devoirs. Ce sont toutes les marques attributes par Stntque k 
la para praeceptiva philoaophiae, Elle proetde par des imageSy. 
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des exemples qu’elle propose k F imitation du disciple; c’est 
affaire k ce que S4n6que, apr^s Posidonius, appelle 

Le Pedagogue est TtQoxrixdg ou TtQoaxrt^ (la le^on est 
inoertaine) et le Didascale est «m4thodiqu6». L’un am^liore les 
ames, Fautre les enseigne, Fun m^ne k la vie temp4rante, Fautre 
& la vie savante {inurtrjfiovpcd^), Fun fortifie les &mes faibles, 
I’autre donne une connaissance complete de la V4rit^. Chacune 
de ces expressions trouve son Equivalent dans la lettre de SEnE- 
que. Enfin, nous trouvons, un peu dissimulE dans une formule 
complexe, mais bien prEsent tout de mEme chez ClEment le 
mot-clE de ddyfia: le Didascale expose et rEvEle les choses rele¬ 
vant des dogmes : h rolq doyfJurtucotQ dfiXoorttxdq xal djtoTcaXvjnucSg. 

n serait trop long de montrer dans Foeuvre de ClEment, 
et particuliErement dans la doctrine de la gnose, le prolongement 
de cette distinction et de pousser plus loin la recherche d’un 
bien commun k SEnEque et k ClEment. Qu’il suffise d’avoir 
montrE sur ce point la concordance entre FEcrivain palen et 
FEcrivain chrEtien. 

Cette concordance donne d’autant plus de poids k leur diver¬ 
gence. Si, comme je le pense, Vexhortatio, ou peut-Etre la suaaio^ 
de SEnEque-Posidonius correspondent au Protreptique de ClE¬ 
ment, elle n’est pour eux qu’une forme parmi d’autres de la 
littErature d’exhortation morale. Au contraire chez ClEment 
d’Alexandrie, le genre Protreptique est quelque chose d’en- 
tiErement distinct, aussi diffErent de la pEdagogie que la pEda- 
gogie peut FEtre de la didascalie. Dans toute la philosophie 
antErieure, et mEme dans la philosophie palenne postErieure, 
je ne vois nulle part xm pared sort fait k ce genre modeste et 
confondu avec d’autres 

Je ne crois pas qu’on puisse expliquer par la philosophie 
antique ce passage d’une division en deux tenues k une division 
en trois termes. Mais elle s’explique parfaitement si on se 

^ Ceci conceme la dignitE du genre et sa place dans le programme de 
TEduoation philosophique, non sa diffusion, qui fut considErable, comme 
Font montrE, aprEs les travaux de Hartlich (1889), ceux de I’Ecole 
italienne qui, k la suite de Bignone, a inventoriE la postEritE du Pro¬ 
treptique d’Aristote. 
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rappelle que le Logos Protreptique, comme le dit notre passage, 
est celui qui 4difie la foi: bIq oixodofiijv Tilcnecog. Qu’il en soit 
ou non rauteur, Clement, par Timportance donn^e an Pro- 
treptique manifeste avec Evidence qu’il a dans la pens4e, non 
les formes de la philosophie antique, mais la structure de TEglise 
clir4tienne. Pour la philosophie antique, la grande coupure se 
pla§ait k Tacquisition de la sagesse, ou plutdt pour employer 
une formule c416bre, et qui nous a 4t4 transmise par Clement, 
k la transformation de Thomme en sagesse et en raison pure, 
fjteraPokij bIq ao(plav. Le choix d’une secte ou d’un genre de 
vie n’avait de sens que s’il menait k ce terme; il n’apparait 
chez aucun philosophe revetu d’autant de gravit4 qu’en a pour 
Clement le choix de la vie selon le Christ. La nQoalQBaiQ d’Epi- 
ct^te m5me est tout autre chose que ValqBaiq k laquelle Cle¬ 
ment necesse denous renvoyer. C’est que pour le chr^tien, Tacte 
d4cisif est le choix qu’il a fait un jour de la V4rit4 et de la Vie. 
La grande transformation, la veritable mitaboU n’est pas au 
terme de la route, mais k son d4but, k I’entr^ dans la Voie, 
Entre I’audition du Protreptique et celle du Pedagogue se place 
un ^v6nement d^cisif pour I’auditeur, la reception de la foi et 
du baptSme. Le chapitre VI du Pedagogue est sur ce point formel: 
la gnose et la perfection sont donn^es d^ le baptSme, et les 
616ves du Pedagogue les possfedent d6]k, II n’y a done entre le 
gnostique et le debutant aucune separation radicals, au lieu 
qu’il y en a une entre le croyant et I’incroyant. 

Ainsi la note de Stahlin, aprfes nous avoir induits en erreur 
nous met-elle sur la voie d’une recherche trfes fructueuse. Non 
pas sans doute en ce qui conceme Posidonius et son influence. 
La seule conclusion que nous pouvons tirer sur ce point est 
qu’il ne faut pas majorer I’influence de Posidonius dans I’histoire 
des idees et le mouvement des esprits comme on a eu tendance 
k le faire k certains moments et en certains lieux. Trop souvent, 
quand on pousse la recherche avec quelque rigueur, on constate, 
comme ici, que I’apport de Posidonius est faible ou douteux. 

Ceci pos4, nous pouvons nous acheminer vers des conclusions 
plus positives. La premifere conclusion conceme le problfeme litt6- 
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raire de la trilogie et du sens des Stromates, Le Protreptique et 
le Pedagogue, avons-nous dit, appartiennent tons deux k la 
partie «par6n6tique» de la morale; et le Didascale donne un 
enseignement «dogmatique» de la religion consid4r6e comme 
philosophie et comme ^thique. Du point de vue philosophique 
et littdraire, il est done en opposition avec les deux autres 
degree pour le contenu et la nature de Tenseignement. Dfes 
lore tombe Tun des arguments opposes k I’interpr^tation classi- 
que de la trilogie Proireptique^Pdda^ogue-Stromates) la dif¬ 
ference de genre litt^raire entre les Stromates et les deux autres 
ouvrages s’explique par leur appartenance k deux domaines 
diff^rents de la litt^rature philosophique. La question n’est 
plus que de savoir quel est le but des Stromates, S’il est, comme 
nous le pensons, un expose des «dogmes» chr^tiens, il est tr6s 
probable que C14ment fait allusion k ce troisifeme ouvrage 
projet6 en parlant du <[Didascale». 

Enfin si la distinction des trois ordres d’enseignement ne 
vient pas de Posidonius, mais d’un effort pour adapter les cate¬ 
gories philosophiques aux r^alites de la vie chretienne, il faudra 
en tenir le plus grand compte pour definir la structure de Ten- 
seignement ecciesiastique au II« sifecle. On remarquera avec 
surprise que le catechum^nat n’en constitue pas ime phase 
particuliere. Par centre la distinction des neophytes, soumis 
k la pedagogie, et des chretiens plus avanc^s qu’on initie k la 
doctrine proprement dite devra etre consider6e avec plus 
d’attention qu’elle ne I’a ete jusqu^ci. Pour ma part, je pense 
que Torigine de cette distinction est \m usage courant dans 
FEglise, bien avant le temps de Clement, et qu’elle remonte 
beaucoup plus haut qu’on ne le dit g^n^ralement; mais il ne 
saurait 6tre question d’en apporter la preuve dans le cadre 
de cette br^ve communication. Qu’il suffise d’avoir montr^ 
que le problfeme se pose. 
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Les traductions et les commentaires aiistoteliciens 

de Bo^ce 

L. Minio-Paluello, Oxford 

Vers 510 Bo^ce avait promis de traduire et de oommenter 
en latin tons les ouvrages d’Aristote qui lui seraient accessibles. 
En 1951 la Clavis Patrum ^num^rait seulement deux ouvrages 
directement aristot^liciens de Bo^ce: le commentaire aux 
Catdgoriea et le double commentaire au De interpretcUione. 
Quel rapport y a-t-il entre la promesse apparemment grandiose 
et le mince tr^sor qui semble nous rester apr^ ces quatorze 
cent et quarante ans? 

La Clavis PcUrum s’41oigne de la tradition suivie dans la 
Patrologie Latine, tradition qui remontait k F^dition pr4par4e 
par Henry Lorit (Glareanus) et publi^e k Bale en 1546, tout 
en se rattachant k la tradition presque unanime des manuscrits 
m^4vaux, de la premifere 6dition complete de Bofece (Venise 
1491 ss.), et de ration des ouvrages logiques et th6ologiques 
pr^par^e par Martien Rota (Venise 1543). Lorit avait ajout^ 
aux textes bo5ciens de I’^dition de Rota une traduction latine 
des Analytiques Premiers et DeuxiimeSy des Topiques et des 
Rifutations Sophistiquesy sans indiquer d’oii il Tavait prise et 
sur quelle autorit^ il rattiibuait k Bo5ce. Cette attribution fut 
quand m5me accept^e, k ce qu'il semble, universellement 
jusqu’en 1862. D^s lors plusieurs m4di4vistes et le classiciste 
Rose se demandferent s’il ne faudrait pas attribuer cette traduc¬ 
tion k un certain Jacques de Venise du douzi^me si5cle; une 
cinquantaine d’ann^es plus tard on se persuada meme que le 
texte public par Lorit ne correspondait pas exactement aux 
textes latins — fusset-ils dus k Bo6ce ou k Jacques — que Ton 
avait employes au Moyen Age. La question n*4tait pas encore 
tranch^e en 1937, lorsque le P5re Cappuyns publiait son excel¬ 
lent article «Bofece» dans le Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de (76>- 
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^aphie Eccl^aiastiques, dans lequel il affirmait qu’il faut «r^o- 
lument retrancher du bagage littdraire de Bo5oe ... la traduc¬ 
tion des Analytica priora et posterioray des Topica, et des Sophi- 
Mici EleTichh. C’est bien sur Farticle du P6re Cappuyns que se 
sont bas5s, si je ne me trompe pas, les auteurs de la Clavis 
Patrum pour limiter aux oommentaires sur les CaiAgoriea et 
sur le De interpretaticme les ouvrages aristot^liciens de Bofeoe. 

D’autre part tous les 6diteurs et les historiens de Foeuvre 
bo6cien ont accepts, comme repr^sentant la seule forme authen- 
tique des traductions et des commentaires des CaiAgoriea et 
du De interpretatione, les textes tels qui ils paraissent dans 
F6dition de Lorit; et quelques historiens, en particulier le P6re 
Cappuyns, ont pens4 que Bo^ce aurait connu directement 
d’autres ouvrages d’Aristote, comme la PoAiqw, la Mitaphysi- 
quCy la Physique etc., et que les traductions les plus anciennes 
du De animdy du De generatioue et corruptioney d’une partie de 
la Mitaphysique et d’une partie de VEthique d Nicomaque 
{>ourraient, peut-6tre, remonter k Bo6ce. Mais tous sont d’accord 
qu’aucun commentaire, k Fexception de ceux d6jk indiqu^s, 
n’est arriv4 jusqu’4 nous. 

Des recherches r6centes ont rnodifi^ la situation sur presque 
tous ces points. J’essairai ici de contribuer, tant soit peu, k 
r4pondre aux questions suivantes: 1® quels ouvrages d’Aristote 
4taient accessibles k Bo^ce? 2^ quels ouvrages peut-on affirmer 
qu’il ait traduits et comment4s? 3° lesquels parmi ces traduc¬ 
tions et commentaires sont parvenus jusqu’d nous? 4^ que 
faut-il penser de F6dition de Lorit reproduite dans la Patrologie 
Latine? Pour r^pondre k la premiere question je me baserai 
surtout sur une recherche minutieuse par M. James Shiel qui 
m’autorise k donner ici quelques pr4mices d’un travail qu’il 
espfere pouvoir publier sous peu; pour les autres questions je 
me baserai sur \m examen d’environ cent cinquante manuscrits 
et Editions anciennes des traductions et des commentaires 
aristot61iciens latins et sur une 4tude des m^thodes et du langage 
des traducteurs latins d’Aristote et de Platon ant4rieurs k Fan 1300. 

On a imaging que Bo^ce aurait eu accte, k Alexandrie 
ou k Athfenes, k beaucoup d’ouvrages d’Aristote, mfime k tout 
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le corpus conserve jusqu’aujourd’hui. Mais les theories du 
s^jour de Bofece dans Tune ou Tautre des deux villes n’ont 
pas de fondement historique. Et mdme si Bo6ce y avait 
il faudrait se demander combien d’ouvrages d’Aristote lui 
auraient 6t6 facilement accessibles. Presque certainement on 
n’y poss6dait pas, par exemple, la Politique^ la Poiiiqut^ la 
Rhitorique \ et il est difficile d’admettre que Bofece aurait traduit 
et comments, sans I’appui de I’enseignement et des commen- 
taires grecs, d’autres ouvrages comme les Ethiques, m6me s’ils 
4taient accessibles dans les bibliothfeques. Est-ce qu’on en 
faisait des copies? Est-ce qu’on savait m6me ce qu’il y avait? 
Une analyse des ouvrages de Bo6ce montre qu’il renvoie aux 
ouvrages suivants: le De Aninuiy la Physique^ le De generaiume 
et corruptioney la M^taphyaique^ la Po^iique. Mais dans la plupart 
des cas il ne fait que r4p4ter ce que Ton trouve dans des textes 
parall^les des commentaires grecs conserves. Les analyses 
d4taill4s de M. Shiel donnent des preuves assez persuasives que 
tout ce que Ton trouve dans les commentaires aux Categories 
et au De interpretatione aussi bien que dans les commentaires 
4 Vlaagogi de Porphyre, dans les trois Traites aur lea Syllogiames, 
et dans la partie thdmistienne du De differentiia topicia se 
r^duit 4 des traductions, adaptations, amplifications de ce 
qu’on trouverait tout naturellement dans le texte et dans les 
margesd’lm volume scolaire deVOrganon de provenance ath6nien- 
ne (de I’entourage de Proclus). C’est en eflFet 14 le seul livre 
aristot41icien que Ton puisse 6tre sur de trouver sur les rayons 
de la bibliothfeque priv^e de Bo4ce: c’est V^Aristoteles logicus^ 
que Bo4ce donna aux latins, aprfes avoir p6n4tr6 e^Athenienaium 
acholaa longe poaitua^, selon les deux expressions cassiodoriennes. 

2® C’est done les ouvrages logiques que Bo6ce a traduits et 
comment's. H n’y a aucun doute que cela est vrai pour les Cate¬ 
gories et le De interpretatione: la tradition manuscrite et Cassio- 
dore en donnent des preuves suffisantes. Et Bofece lui-m6me nous 
renvoie, dans ses trait^s de logique, aux traductions et aux 
commentaires des Analytiques Premiers et Deuxiimea et des 
Topiquea: il ne renvoie quand-mSme pas 4 une traduction ou 
4 un commentaire des Refutationa SophistiqtLea; Bo4ce est 
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doim4 comme le traducteur des lUfviations pour la premiere 
fois dans un oommentaire anonyme de la deuxi^me moiti^ du 
douzifeme sifecle. Ni Bofece, ni Cassiodore, ni aucun auteur 
ancien ou historien s6rieux du moyen &ge ou modeme ne 
parle de traductions ou de commentaires bo4ciens d’autres 
ouvrages d’Aristote. II faudra done conclure que, au moins 
que Ton ne trouve des nouveaux t^moignages trfes valides, on 
ne pent affirmer que Bo^ce ait rien traduit et comments k 
Texception de VOrganon^ k part — peut-^tre — les Refutations 
Sophistiques: nous donnerons de suite des raisons pour admettre 
que Bofece ait traduit ce dernier ouvrage. 

3^ Comme je I’ai d6j4 dit, la tradition manuscrite et les indi¬ 
cations de Cassiodore nous garantissent que le Commentaire 
auz Categories et le double Cornmeniaire au De interpretatione 
qui sont attribute k Bo^ce dans des manuscrits du dixifeme 
si^cle et des si6cles suivants sont authentiques. Mais il y a des 
complications pour ce qui touche aux texte aristot41icien lui- 
mdme des deux trait^s. Le texte des Categories se trouve morcel6 
en lemmes dans le Commentaire, lemmes qui sont trfes souvent 
incomplets (les premiers mots 6tant suivis de ,usque‘ et des 
demiers mots d’un passage aristot41icien plus ou moins long): 
mais on le trouve, d6jk dans le neuvifeme sifecle, dans une forme 
complete, contmue, ind^pendamment du commentaire. Le texte 
continu se pr^nte dans deux redactions, trfes difif6rentes Tune 
de I’autre dans beaucoup de morceaux repandus un peu par- 
tout dans le cours du texte, specialement dans la deuxifeme 
moitie de I’ouvrage, et en particulier dans les places oh les 
lemmes du oommentaire sont le plus incomplets. Un examen 
du langage des deux redactions a donne ces resultats: les mor- 
oeaux dans lesquels les deux redactions coincident sont identi- 
ques ou presqu’identiques aux lemmes, ou ils sont dans le 
langage des lemmes et des citations internes du commentaire; 
dans les autres morceaux, le langage de la version la plus rare 
correspond au langage des lemmes et du commentaire, et k 
oelui des morceaux communs au deux redactions. On a pu 
ainsi identifier, dans la redaction la plus rare, le texte certaine- 
ment boecien, celui qu’il a employe dans le commentaire. Mais 
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une comparaison des deux reactions a aussi montr6 que Tune — 
celle employee dans le commentaire — est une redaction corrig^e, 
definitive, et que Tautre, dans les morceaux differents, est la 
redaction primitive, preiiminaire. On conserve done la redaction 
definitive toute entifere, et un texte contamine, forme de mor¬ 
ceaux de la redaction primitive et de morceaux (peut-fitre tires 
des lemmes du commentaire) de la redaction definitive. H faut 
aussi observer que Bodee semble avoir encore modifie dans 
quelques petits details sa redaction complete ,definitive", lors- 
qu’il en transcrivait des morceaux comme lemmes ou comme 
citations dans son commentaire. — Je n’ai pas etudie la tra¬ 
dition du texte latin du De inierjiretatione, mais de ce que Ton 
deceie des prefaces par Meiser & son edition des commentaires, 
on pent soup 9 onner qu’il y a 14 une situation semblable 4 celle 
des Categories. 

Quant aux Analytiqnes^ aux Topiques et aux Eefutatians 
Sophistiques, Cassiodore ne nous dit rien (s’il mentionne la 
traduction boecienne des Topiqv^, e’est, il me semble, en 
citant im morceau de Bo6ce lui-mSme dans le commentaire 
aux Topiques de Ciceron); et, avec une seule exception impor- 
tante, les presque trois cent manuscrits et editions anciennes 
ne donnent pas de nom de traducteur 4 ces textes. L’exception 
est importante, puisqu’il s’agit du manuscrit le plus ancien 
et peut-fitre le meilleur des Topiques, anterieur 4 1150; et vers 
1170—1180 le texte commun des Refutations Sophistiques est 
attribue 4 Bodee dans un commentaire. Mais cela n*est pas 
suffisant pour assignor 4 Bo^ce les traductions en question. 
Nous avons alors etudie les methodes et le langage de toutes 
les traductions latinos d’Aristote et de Platon anterieures 4 
Tan 1300, et cela nous a permis de classer ces traductions avec 
une remarquable exactitude en groupes correspondants aux 
traducteurs diflferents. Le resultat peut-etre le plus interessant 
a ete le suivant: le langage de la traduction commime des 
Analytiques Deuxiimes est constamment different de celui de 
la traduction commime des Analytiques Premiers, des Topiques 
et des Refutations Sophistiques; d’autre part le langage de ces 
trois demiers ouvrages correspond 4 cehii des Categories et 
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du De interpretatume bo4ciens, tandis que le langage des Analytic 
quea Deuxiemea correspond exaotement k oelui des traductions 
anciennes de la Mitaphyaiquej de la Physique, du De anima et 
d’une partie des Parva Naturalia, Les differences entre les 
deux groupes sont telles et tellement constantes, qu’il n’y a 
pas de doute que Ton a k faire d’un cdte k des traductions 
boeciennes {VOrganon entier k Texception des Analytiques 
Deuxiimes) et de Tautre cdte k des traductions dues k un autre 
traducteur que nous avons identifie comme Jacques de Venise. 
Cette etude linguistique nous a aussi montre que la traduction 
la plus ancienne de VjSthique & Nicomaque et celle du De genera- 
iione et corruptione appartiennent k un autre traducteur, inconnu. 

Comme dans le cas des Caiigories on poss^de deux redactions 
substantiellement differentes Tune de I’autre aussi pour les 
Analytiques Premiers: la redaction definitive nous est parvenue 
complete, la redaction primitive, peut-etre, seulement incom¬ 
plete; la grande majorite des cent vingt manuscrits que j’ai 
examines donnent im texte contamine. Dans le cas des Refu¬ 
tations Sophistiques et — dans une mesure beaucoup plus 
petite — des Topiques on a aussi dans les manuscrits le temoi- 
gnage d’une double redaction; mais je n’ai pas encore pu con- 
clure avec une assurance complete s’il s’agit de deux redactions 
boeciennes ou d’une redaction boecienne et d’lme redaction 
anonyme. 

Passons maintenant des traductions aux commentaires. Dans 
le manuscrit le meilleiu* que nous connaissons (et le deuxieme en 
anciennete) des Analytiques Premiers il y a im commentaire 
incomplet sous forme de scholies, qui semble remonter k Boece. 
H s’agit de plusieurs centaines de scholies de toute mesure — 
quelques unes d’entre elles longues de deux ou trois cent mots —, 
partiellement traduites ou adaptees du grec. Dans le deuxifeme 
livre roriginal grec est tres souvent reconnaissable: il s’agit du 
commentaire pseudo-philoponien publie dans les CommerUaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca XIII. 1. Pour le premier livre on pent 
bien penser que I’original ait le mfime; mais le premier livre 
pseudo-philoponien est perdu. L’origine grecque des scholies du 
premier livre est tout de mfime assur^e par la correspondance 
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exacte de beaucoup d’entre elles avec le contenu des commen- 
taires d’Alexandre d’Aphrodisias, de Philopon et d’Ammonius. 
Le langage des scholies latines correspond, autant qu’on pent 
en juger, au langage de Bofece. La forme ext^rieure de la page — 
texte, et scholies k Talentonr avec des signes de renvoi — corre¬ 
spond exactement k la forme traditionnelle des manuscrits grecs 
les plus anciens de VOrganon et de ceux qui en sont dMv6s 
(syriaques et arm6niens). Les recherches de M. Shiel, conduites 
avant la d^couverte de ce commentaire, avaient sugg6r4 que 
Bofece aurait employ^ un manuscrit grec de VOrganon de cette 
forme; et que Bofece aurait 6crit ses commentaires en ^largissant 
les riches scholies marginales. Je voudrais proposer Thypo- 
thfese que, dans le caa des Aruilytiques Premiers^ nous avons 
une partie du commentaire bo^cien dans son premier 4tat, oh 
Bofece aurait traduit et l^gferement adapts en latin tout ce 
qu’il trouvait d’int^ressant dans son manuscrit grec; ime ampli¬ 
fication et la forme litt^raire latine aurait suivi plus tard. 

Je n’ai trouv6 aucun 616ment qui puisse nous faire penser 
qu’un commentaire aux Analytiqties Deuxiemes, aux Topiques, 
et aux Bdfutations Sophistiques soit arrive jusqu’h nous; au 
moins que Ton ne veuille penser que certains morceaux en latin 
du commentaire perdu d’Alexandre d’Aphrodisias qui se sont 
conserves dans des manuscrits du douzi^me et du treizi^me 
sifecle d6rivent d’un commentaire bo6cien: c’est plus probable 
qu’il existait une traduction du commentaire d’Alexandre faite 
au douzi^me si^cle. 

4° Lorit a reproduit dans T^dition de 1646 le texte de Marcien 
Rota (1543) pour les Cornrnentairea aux Categories et au De 
interpreiatione, et le texte de Jacques Leffevre d’Etaples (1503) 
pour les Arvalyiiquss Premiers et Deuxiemes^ pour les Topiques 
et pour les Edfutations Sophistiques (c’est une curieuse par¬ 
ticularity typographique de VOrganon ^dity par Leffevre qui 
a fait attribuer k Boyce ces traductions). Le texte des Cate¬ 
gories^ complet mais morceiy en lemmes, de rydition de Rota 
est, en gynyral, le texte commun contaminy des deux rydac- 
tions boyciennes; celui du De interpretatione correspond de trys 
prys k celui publiy par Meiser; celui des Analytiques Premiers 
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est le texte bo4oien commun (contamination des deux redac¬ 
tions) revu avec Temploi de textes grecs par Jacques Leftvre; 
celui des Analytiques Deuxiemes est le texte de Jacques de 
Venise ^galement revu par Lefevre; celui des To'piquea et des 
BdfiUations Sophistiquea est encore le texte commun boecien, 
revu et en partie complfetement refait par Leffevre. C’est encore 
4 Lefevre que remontent les titres des chapitres des quatre 
demiers ouvrages. 

Conclusion. — Une Edition nouvelle des ouvrages de Bodce 
devra contenir entre autre: 1. texte des Categories^ deux redac¬ 
tions; 2. commentaire aux Categories avec lemmes incomplets; 
3. texte du De interpretationey ime ou deux redactions; 4. deux 
commentaires au De interpretatione avec lemmes incomplets; 
5. texte des Analytiques Premiers, deux redactions; 6. commen¬ 
taire aux Analytiques Premiers; 7. texte des Topiques, une ou 
deux redactions; 8. texte des Refutations Sophistiques, ime ou 
deux redactions. Une edition de ces textes devra fitre basee 
sur les manuscrits et non pas sur les editions imprimees; seuls 
les commentaires au De interpretatione (mais non pas le texte 
continu et les lemmes) pourront fitre reproduits de Tedition de 
Meiser, avec peu de retouches. 
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CesiTon HycTHH OHJioco(t) H MyneHHK KaK AnoJiorer 

A. K. CGopoBCKHtt, MocKBa 

Kaxc^an anoxa HMeer raKHe cboh xapaKTepHue qepTu, KOTopue 
cpasy-Hce BOSHmcaioT b HameM npe^CTaBJieHHn npn HanoBiHHaHHH o 
Heft, y Ka»cAoro BpeMCHH ecTB cboh repon. PaHHoe XpHCTHancTBO 
(II —IIIbb.) HanoBfHHaer naM iiyHeHmcoB h anojicreroB: ohh yrBcp- 
AHjih XpHCTHaHCTBo; nepBue, CMcpTBio ^OKasBiBajiH HenoKOJie6H- 
MOCTB CBOett Bcpu; BTOpue, CBOHMH HHCaHEHlfH Cn 0 C 06 CTB 0 BaJIH 
pacnpocTpaHCHHK) XpHCTHancTBa. 

Ha BOBABETHyroe Ha nee roHenne I^epKOBL OTBOTHJia nyneHmcaMH h 
anoHoreraifH. KasHH XpHCTHan hc ^octhtjih i^ojih. Yhco TepryjiJiHaH 
npe^ocTeperaji npaBHTCJiett: «npH KasHH XpHCTHan bbi nanpacHO 
TopHcecTByere. Banm hbitkh h KasHH cnocodcTByioT pacnpocTpaHCHHio 
Harnett Bepu, h KpoBL XpncTHaH ecTB ccmh. Mbi yMHOHcaeMca no Mepe 
Toro, KaK BBi Hac noHCHHaere.» 

XpHCTHaHCKHe anojioreTH BH^epHcajra ^yryio, loace THHcejiyro, 
6 opL 6 y: Bch nayKa HBunecKoro MHpa 6 BUia Mo 6 HjiH 80 BaHa npoTHK 
XpHCTHaHCTBa, H XpHCTHaHCTBO, O^epHCaHHH HOde^BI, 

6bkio ciart Bume KyjiLiypM asmecKoro MHpa h y^OBaerBopHT^* Bce 
sanpocLi yna. B BTott 6opL6e XpncTHaHCKHe anoaorera Ilro h Illro 

BB. npOHBHJlH J^BOHKOe OTHOmeHHe K HBBIHeCKOtt ^HaOCO^HH: OAHH H3 
hhx i^eHHaH ee, naxoffHaH b Hett (oco6eHHo b Heo-naaTOHH8Me) HCTHHy 
H xopomne j^OKaBareaLCTBa hcthhbi; Apyrne, o6:LaBaaaH ee aoacBio^ 
caHTaaH cobcom HenyacHott j^aa XpHCTHan h ee jRmromhJomfi kphth- 
KOBaaH: «Hto o6mfiTO y ^^naoco^^a h y XpHCTHaHHHa? cnpaniHBaa 
Tepiyaanan: y yaeHHKa Ppei^HH c yaeHHKOM He6a? Meac^y A$HHaMH 
H HepycaaHMOM? Meacj^y AKa^eMHett h IlepKOBLio? Han nocae Xpncra 
He HyacHO HHKaKoro yaHTeaa, nocae EBanreana, ne HyacHO HmcaKoro 
HCcaeAOBaHHa.» 

Bo raaae Tex AnoaoreTOB, KOTopue HBaaraan XpncTHaHCTBO KaK 
eAHHCTBennyK) HCTHHnyio ^Haoco^HD, BOBBumeHnyH) no coj^epacaHHio 
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n 6o}KecTBeHHyK) no npoHcxoncAennio, ctoht Cb. Hjcthh <Dhjioco$. 
PacKpuBan XpHCTnancKoe Bepoy^enHe odpasoBannux Phmjuih, oh 

o6pan(ajicfl r yHennK) rpe^ecKHx $hjioco$ob o Jloroce h k 6H6jieftcKo- 
uy npHJio»ceHHK) aroro yHenna y (Dnaona. ycBOHTb axy H^eio J^JIa 
AnoJioreTOB 6 hjio tcm ecTecTBennee, aio ohh, no CBoeny HCTopnaecKo- 
iiy nojioacenHO, b oTHomennH k XpHCTnancTBy sanHMajiH Ty-ace no- 
SHi^HK), KaKyio sanaji 0 >hjioh no OTnomennio k ny^ettCTBy: <Dhjioh 
CT peMHJicH coeAHHHTB BexxosaBOTHoe OTKpoBenne ajiJieropnaecKHM 
HCTOJIKOBaHHeM CBfln^eHHIiIX eBpettCKHX IlHCaHHtt C JiyamHMH 
rpeaecKott mucjih. XpncTHancKne AnonorexH cxaBEjiH cBoeft i^ejiLio 
H8JI0HCHTB XpHCTHaHCKoe yaoBHe He TOJi^Ko KaK coFJiacHoe c Hatt6ojiee 
BUBoj^aifH rpeaecKott ^hjioco^hh, ho kkk npeBocxoj^an^ee ee 
no CBoeMy co^epacaHHio h nponcxoacAennio. 3a HycTHHOM ociaaocB b 
HCT opHH HasBaHHe ^HJioco^a: axo HasBaHne HBJiHexcH caMott nponmc- 
HOBeHHOtt ero xapaKxepncxHKOtt. Oh nyApei^ no cbohm npnpoAHUM 
cnocodnocxHM; Bor oj^apnji ero eaiuioHHocxBH) pasMuniJiHXB, cnoco6- 
HOCXBK) noanaBaxB Hcxnny, cxpeMJieHHOM oxcxaHBaxB HpaB^y. Oh ne 
coa^aji CBoeft ^HJioco^CKoft chcxombi, ^a axo eny h ho Haj^o 6 i>ijio 
A enaxB: aenoBOK CBoero BpeMenn, BpeMenn peanrHOSHux ncKaHHtt, oh 
ocHOBBiBajoLCH Ha XpHcxHaHcxBe KaK Ha saBepmeHHH HcxopnaecKoro 
nyxH, npottA^HHoro HejioBeaecxBOM h cxaji ero AnoJiorexoM. Oh ne 
Bcxan BO Bpa3KAe6Hoe oxHomenne k aamecKoft ^hjioco^hh, KaK, ea- 
npHMep, TepxyjuiHaH: b axoM ero deccnopnaa aacjiyra ecjin npHHaxb bo 
BHHMaHHe BpeMH BO KoxopoM OH HCHJi. Oh coxpaHHJi cxHJiB My^pei^a^ 
cyMeBmero ^hjioco^ckh pasMLnnJiHXB cnoKottHo mucjihxb bo BpeMH 
myMeBmett 6ypH. Oh He BOHHcxBeHHUM aenoBeKOM: oh sHaji, hxo 
MH pHott 6eceAOtt, HAy^^eft hs rjiy6HH y6eacj^eHHoro cep^i^a, mohcho 
AOCXHHL He MeHLnmx, ho 6oju>mHx peayjiLxaxoB, hom bohhcxbohhbim 
nHJiOM. Oh 6hji o6BeHH ^yxoM XpHcxnaHCKoft KpoxocxH, npoHHKHyx 
o6n^HM MHpoJiK)6HeM, H coxpaHHJi Hx B pacKajieHHott axMOC^epe He- 
HaBHCXH, SBepHHOft HCeCXOKOCXH PnMa, H KOHHHJI MyneHEKOM CBOK> 
HCH8HB $HJIOCO$a. 
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Boethius and the Claims of Philosophy 

W. Schmid, Bonn 

Interpretations of Boethius’ ‘Consolatio’, while testifying to 
the understandable and justifiable craving to do justice to the 
philosophical theses from Book II onwards, have often passed 
too quickly over certain items in Book I. Thus, while the figure 
of Philosophy, otherworldly healer and physician, has long been 
fully appreciated and seen in relation with the larger context 
of the whole work, the physical condition of her patient has 
not yet received due attention. M. L. Gothein^ is quite right 
when she says, “It is in her capacity as a physician that Philo¬ 
sophy comes to her patient so gravely ill; it is with the dignity 
of a physician that she chases the efFeminate muses from his 
bedside; the imagery she uses is borrowed from medicine .. 
But this insight does not seem to have had any major effect 
on E. Gothein’s translation into German which she attended to. 
The diagnosis of Philosophy, the physician, states that her 
patient suffers from lethargy: lethargum patitur^ as the text 
says explicitly (1, pr. 2, 5). 

If I am right, Boethius’ scholarship has so far overlooked 
that in ancient nosology lethargy played an important part. 
Here, contrary to present day medicine, lethargy stands for a 
clearly outlined pattern of symptoms. This continued to be 
true throughout the Middle Ages, and even in Shakespeare we 
find traces of this. So in Part II of Henry IV, Falstaff gives the 
Lord Chief Justice a fairly detailed report of an illness de¬ 
scribed as ‘a kind of lethargy’ which the king is said to have 
contracted during a campaign. In this connection, Falstaff 

^ Cf. the introduction to E. Gothein, Boethius' Trost der Philosophie, 
Zurich 1949, p. 27; E. T. Silk touches on the matter briefly. Harvard 
Theol. Rev. 32, 1939, p. 26, note 23. 
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does not fail to refer to Galenus’ aetiology of this illness. Apparent^ 
ly, hitherto scholars have been content to make do with a 
general, more or less vague notion of the typical elements of 
lethargy. Hardly ever has the need been felt to compare the 
description of the patient in Book I with the doctrine of sym¬ 
ptoms which was current among physicians of the time. It will 
be well to try and make up for this gap and so discover a new 
side to our subject. Obviously, all we can do here is to give a 
summary of the arguments developed in the original lecture 
which is published in full under the title Philosophisches uni 
Medizinischea in der Consolatio des Boethius in the Festschrift 
Bruno Snell (Munich 1966), 113/144. 

a) Descriptive Detail in the ^Consolatio' 

The 'Consolatio’ stresses in its presentation that the lethargy 
stricken patient, at least for a while, is completely divorced from 
his environment. Only by the time we reach 1, pr. 3, 1, does he 
recognize the physician sitting on his bed {ad cognoscendam 
medicantis faciem mentem recepi). And in fact we find it some¬ 
times emphasized that a lethargicus is unable to recognize his 
physician (so Imcr. 8 , 467fF.; cf. Heinze’s commentary; Augustine, 
sermo 87, 14, PL 38, 538). For Boethius, the medical setting 
lends substance and force to a standard motif: the failure on 
the part of the addressee of a revelation to recognize the 
revelation medium at first glance^. Still more important, so 
it seems, is the reference to ipcovia, imiadriala and dxmiala 
which occurs in the passage: quid taces, pudore aut stupore 
ailuistif Mallem pudore, sed te, ut video, stupor oppressit (1, pr. 

2, 4). The insensitivity conveyed by ivaujdqata is reflected in 
the glance of the patient’s lumen effetum (1, m. 2 24; cf. 1, m. 

3, 2 luminibus . .. rediit vigor), whereas Philoso »hy is charac¬ 
terized by eyes of grpat brightness (1, pr. 1, 1). Also, Philosophy 
is credited with inexhaustv^ vigor (1, pr. 1, 1) to produce a real 


^ Cf. Klingner, De Boethii Consolatione philosophiae, Berlin 1921, 

p. 116. 
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antithesis to the lethargictis and his lack of robur. We also 
find an antithesis in a point of detail such as the colour of 
the skin: the color vividua of Philosophy is no surprise if we 
bear in mind the medical treatises and their catalogues of 
disease symptoms where lethargies are described as &6axowxeg, 
a particularly common symptom (cf. e. g. Hippocr. Coac. 136: 
Littr6 6, 610). Other symptoms which Boethius took from 
the standard disease patterns are oblivio (1, pr. 6, 10; cf. also 1, 
pr. 2, 6) and tumor (1, pr. 6, 12; cf. e. g. Cael. Aurel. morb. actU. 
2, 9, 40). As for the latter, it is clear that beside the obvious 
philosophical connotation there is reference to a medical con¬ 
text. Finally, hausi caelum et . ., mentem recepi lets us think 
of the xardix},ung h qxoxl xal nQoq avyqv which the patient is 
once more able to sustain and which is one of the important 
therapeutic measures (cf. e. g. Aretaeua 6, 2 p. 98, 8 Hude). 
The echo from Virgil (Aen. 10, 899) — which, incidentally, 
has so far been overlooked — very well permits us to interpret 
hausi caelum (sc. oculis) in terms of lucis aspectus (cf. Servius 
on Aen. 1, 738 and 10, 781 Iticis aspectu; for 10, 899 Servius 
has a diverging interpretation) rather than in terms of a revitaliz¬ 
ing suspirium (as Buchner has it). 

b) The Symbolic Significance of Lethargy in Boethius 

There may be two reasons why Boethius in his ‘Conso- 
latio’ chose lethargy to describe his sufferings: I. There is 
the idea that Philosophy rouses us from sleep — and lethargy 
precisely means a pathological urge to sleep. It is true, this 
urge to sleep is not among the disease symptoms mentioned 
in Book I of the ‘Consolatio’, but no doubt everybody took 
sopor or drowsiness to be one of the intrinsic features. Therefore, 
if we wish to bring out the symbolic content of lethargy, we 
may very well have regard to this element of sopor^. II. No less 
momentous than the relationships just discussed is the fact 

' For the history of the awakening topos in religion and philosophy 
(Platonism, the Stoic interpretation of Heraclitus, Seneca, Poimand^, 
the New Testament, Augustine), see chap. 2 of the above-mentioned 
article in the 'Festschrift Bruno Snell’. 
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that a lethargicus and his cure can be more easily linked with 
the Uluroination metaphysic and its wealth of motifs which 
is so important to Platonism in general and to Boethius in 
particular. This aspect is so obvious from the material of the 
‘Consolatio* and can be seen in so many instances that we 
cannot deal with it in adequate detail. For the medical scholars, 
lethargy was the typical disease of the dark {Aretaetis loc. cit. 
C6<pog . . . voiaog; cf. also Lucr. 3, 829 nigrae lethargi .. . 
undae). He who suffers from it shies away from the light, an 
aversion which needs overcoming. His glance is ‘dull’ and not 
equal to such brightness. Supposing that the author of the ‘Con- 
solatio’ wanted to use a disease pattern of ancient nosology to 
represent someone who, “freed from the darkness of deceitful 
passions ... is to discern the splendour of the true light’* (1, pr. 
6, 21 dimotis falldcium affectionum tenebris spUndorem verae 
lucia . . . agnoscere) — there was much to commend the choice 
of lethargy. 

At this juncture, we may ask ourselves: Is Boethius the only 
one who makes symbolic use of lethargy, or are there indications 
that others before him applied this type of illness to a spiritual 
predicament? In fact the latter is the case. To demonstrate 
this is to lay on the keystone to our construction. Precedents 
such aa we look for can be found in some of Augustine’s sermons^, 
so e. g. in sermo 87, 14 f. (PL 38, 538). Here, Augustine 
mentions the old antithesis ^phreneticua v. lethargicua': ai 
necdum medicum cignoacimua^ non in eum tamquam phrenetici 
aaeviamua, non ab eo tamquam lethargici avertamur^ and the cor- 

^ Already the *Index generalis’ of the Maurine edition of Augustine, 
Antwerp 1702, vol. 11*, has this correct entry under iethargicus*: 
'Lethargicus dormire volens symbolum peccatoris perire volentis*. 
Recently, Auerbach, in TypoL Motive in der mittelalterlichen Lit. 
(Schriften des Petrarca-Instituts K51n, 1953), p. 30, has called attention 
to this and similar pctssages. The material from the Maurine Index 
reproduced in Auerbach’s remarks may be enlarged further: beside De 
util, credendi 18, 36, we have in epist. 93 ad Vicentium a complete 
section on the spiritual meaning of 'phreneticus’ and its opposite 'lethargi¬ 
cus’, using very poignant language. And above all, there is Confess. 8,. 5,12, 
where the word 'lethargicus’ is not used but its meaning is no doubt in 
the author’s mind. 
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relation is interpreted in the sense that all who rage against the 
heavenly physician appear as phrenetici, while those who turn 
away from Christian truth in indifference and live in apathy 
and indecision are characterized as lethargici^: ipsis (sc. lethar- 
gicis) similes sunt, qui non saeviunt in Christum . . sed tantum 
differendo Umguescunt verbis somnolentis, in lucem ocvlis exten¬ 
ders pigrescunt, et qui eos excitare volunt, molesti sunt^. In sermo 
40, 6 (PL 38, 246), Augustine speaks of those who postpone the 
conversio from day to day and weaves into this the realistic 
account of an ailment where survival depends on an excitatio 
of the patient. He continues, Dominus tibi damat: noli 
dormire, ne in aetemum dormias; evigila, ut mecum vivos. In 
such passages, the lethargy symbolism is purely theological. 
In the ‘Consolatio’ we have Boethius the philosopher and not 
Boethius the theologian, so the symbolism has a purely philo¬ 
sophical import. One might wonder if Boethius knew Augustine’s 
sermons. I do not dare to affirm this but would like to use the 
above passages simply to show that the lethargy symbolism 
had little of the unusual about it. Once introduced into Christian 
oratory*, it could easily continue its influence and also undergo 
modification in the course of this process. As it is certain that 
Boethius knew such writings of Augustine as Contra Academicos, 

^ Cf. a context with reflections of a similar sort in sermo 359, 8 (PL 39, 
1596) concluding with these words: quamvis molesti sumus utrique 
generi, et lethargicum excitando et freneticum ligando, ambos tamen 
amamus; cf. also enarr. in psalm. 34, sermo 2, 13 (PL 36, 340). 

* The lethargy passages from the sermons should be placed side by 
side with Augustine’s description of his spiritual sleep in Confess. 8, 5,12: 
ita sarcina saeculi, velut somno assolet, dulciter premebar eqs. Here 
we find expressions like soporis altitude, gravis torpor in membris, 
somnum excutere, and the verba somnolenta of him who keeps post¬ 
poning his conversion and again and again falls back into a dulcis morbus 
(cf. also dulciter). The inclusion of the passage from the Confessions 
is not upset by the absence of the word ‘lethargris’: perhaps Augustine 
meant to avoid within his poetic language a word reminiscent of tech¬ 
nical literature; but no doubt somnus is intended as sonmus lethcu^cus 
in the religious interpretation of epist. 93. 

* I do not suppose that the theological turn of the lethargy symbol 
originates with Augustine. There is evidence of elements from e€U‘lier 
Christian oratory and Bible exegesis (e. g. in connection with Rom. 8,11 
or Eph. 5,14) to support this, even if we did not have Hilarius of Poitiers 
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De beata vita and De ordine we may assume that he was familiar 
with Augustine’s protreptic exhortation to Romanianus {Ac. 
1, 3): illtui ipsum . . quod in te divinum nescio quovitaehuius 
somno vetemoque sopitum est, variis . . . iactationibus secreta pro- 
videntia excitare decrevit. Evigila, evigila oro te . . . Ipsa {philo- 
Sophia) me nunc in otiOy quod vehementer optavimus, nutrit^ ac 
fovet: ipsa me penitus ab ilia superstitione (sc. Manichaeorum)^ 
in quam te mecum praecipitem dederamy liberavit. Ipsa enim 
docet, et vere docet nihil omnino colendum esse, totumque con- 
temni oportere, quidquid rnortalibus oculis cemitur, quidquid 
vllus sensus attingit^. If we imagine this passage from Contra 
Academicos to have formed the nucleus of Boethius’‘Consolatio’— 
a thesis which I myself would not go so far as to advance— 
the shift in the complex of motifs from somnus et vetemus to an 
accurate account of lethargy could be taken as emerging from 
the wider possibilities afforded by the established medical 
pattern of that illness and the author’s wish to expand the 
motif within the total framework of the ‘Consolatio’. 

After this exposition of Augustinian traces in Boethius’ 
notion of lethargy, it may be worth our while to go on to some 

to fall back on. He says Mat. 14, 9 mentes et corpora infidelitatis vetemo 
ad intelligentiam novae praedicationis emimdat (sc. Dominus; cf. supra: 
Icmguorem infirmitatemque curat); cf. the characteristic statement 
ibid. 9, 10 civitates omnes et castella omnia . . . ingressu Christi illu- 
minantur et omnem infirmitatem vetemi languoris evadimt. It is likely, 
however, that Augustine broadened the symbol, especially through 
bringing in detail from contemporeuy medical theories. His predilection 
for the opposites *phreneticu8-lethargicus* should be seen in this light. 

^ This was first seen by Boissier. Some years ago, E. T. Silk wrote 
an outstcmding essay (H6urv^ard Theol. Rev. 32, 1939, p. 19fr.) which 
remains the best statement on this issue. Cf. also Fortescue’s commentary 
p. XXXI; R. Carton, Le Christianisme et rAugustinisme de Boece, 
Melanges August. (Paris 1931) p. 327£f.; Klingner, R5m. Geisteswelt 
(1943) p. 419 = 3rd edition (1956) p. 648;P. de Labriolle, L’hist. litt. 
chr6t. (3rd edition Paris 1945) p. 785; Buchner, Forschungsbericht 
(1951) p. 176, note 1 with a pertinent formulation; cf. a remark in the 
author’s review of Buchner in Rom. Forschungen 63, 1951/52, 401. 

* Similcur Boeth. Consol. 1, pr. 3, 2; 2, pr. 4, 1 (Philosophia nutrix). 

* The lethargy symbol is furthermore reflected in a string of words 
at the beginning of Book II of C. Acad. 2, 1: sive ingeniorum quodam 
stupore, vel socordia vel torditate torpentium, sive desperatione in- 
veniendi. 
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of the medical detail inherent in it. There is e. g. the distinction 
of remedium lenius and remedium acriua^ which is important 
inasmuch as medicine with its step by step therapy matches 
the gradatim procedure of philosophical initiation. It is a general 
rule of medical therapy that the use of a dgaarpcov (pdqfjLaxor 
should be preceded by an da'&evdarsQov (cf. e. g. Oalenus, 
comfos. medic, 2 p. 590 Kuhn; therap. meth, 5, 94 p. 376 Kiihn). 
If we look for an application of this general injunction to the 
specific conditions of lethargy and its tumores, Caelius Aurelianus, 
who is obviously quite free from Galenus’ infiuence, commands 
our interest (morb. dcut, 2, 7. 8. 9). We read there inter alia 
that acutisaimae potioues are dangerous (2, 7, 33); particularly in 
the case of tumores not yet in process of receding, strong drugs 
should be avoided (e. g. 2, 9, 40 omnis . . . dcrimonia tumoribvs 
incongrua). As far as I can see, only Caelius Aurelianus has both 
the principle of a gradual therapy and its application to tumors 
such as occur in lethargy. This striking instance is seconded by 
other observations^ which go to support the thesis that Boethius’ 
conception of lethargy is particularly close to Caelius Aurelianus, 
in meaning and expression. In this connection, let us recall 
a contemporary of Boethius, Cassiodorus, who testifies to the 
high reputation of Caelius Aurelianus as a faithful mediator of 
Greek science in the sixth century*. 

Let us leave the special problem of Boethius’ indebtedness to 
Caelius Aurelianus and return to a general appraisal of his 
symbolic conception. We will be right in concluding that the 
symbolism of the Thilosophia medicans’ as adopted by Boethius 
has a certain affinity to the 'Christus medicus’ long familiar 


^ Cf. Consol. 1, pr. 6, 11 et pctssim. 

* Details are given in the article of the ‘Festschrift Bruno Snell* 
(v. supra p. 369). The relationship betweenBoethius and Caelius Au¬ 
relianus is treated in a special appendix (Beilage 1: „Weitere Erwagun- 
gen zur Bestimmung dee medizinischen Anteils der boethianischen 
Lethargiekonzeption* ‘). 

* Cf. K. Vietmeier, Beobachtungen iiber Caelius Aurelianus als tTber- 
eetzer, Diss. Munster 1937, p. 9. 
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to theology^. Evidently it would be a mistake to collapse 
the two into one. Boethius stayed well within the scope of the 
ancient philosophy with its logos therapeutikos and paramytheti- 
kos, applying the therapy of medicine towards a philosophical 
^sQajiela rwv na^(jy». But he attempted to infuse it with the 
expressive power formerly reserved to theological symbolism 
such as the ‘Christus medicus’ figure. 

^ It may sufQce to refer the reader to a passage in Augustine (sermo 
299, 6: PL 38, 1372): medicus magnus, hoc est Jesus, medicus magnus 
ad regionem veniens languidorum. It should be borne in mind that 
languor is often mentioned as a typical characteristic of a lethargicus. 
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A Note on the 

Chronology of the Pachomian Foundations 

D. J. Chitty, Upton Rectory 

I have argued elsewhere^ for the priority of the Greek Vita 
Prima of Pachomius (G^), and the Letter of Ammon, over all 
surviving Coptic sources, and I shall not repeat the argument 
here, but shall assume the self-consistent Greek (G^ c. 116) 
dating, which would place the death of Pachomius on 9th May, 
346, and his arraignment before a council of bishops at Latopolis 
(G^ c. 112) probably in the previous autumn (345), as that seems 
to have been the season at which the community’s boat usually 
paid its visit to Alexandria, and Zacchaeus and Theodore were 
absent on that voyage during the Synod (G^ c. 113). Theodore’s 
disgrace took place two years before this (G^ c. 107) — therefore 
in 343, or at latest 344. And as he had then been head at Taben- 
nesis for seven years (G^ c. 106), his appointment there must 
fall in 336—337. Greek and Coptic sources agree that he was 
then aged about thirty*. And the Vita Prima (cc. 26 & 33), 
here supported by Amelineau’s Arabic (A“p. 392.19), says that 
he had come to the Community at about the age of 14 — there¬ 
fore in 320—321. The Letter of Ammon (c. 9), which says he 
was then thirteen, is sufficiently close corroboration of this against 
the Bohairic statement that he was twenty. 

The Letter of Ammon (c. 12) tells us that Alexander (313—328) 
was already Bishop of Alexandria when Pachomius went to join 
Palamon shortly after his baptism. We are driven to believe 
(though his biographer would wish to slur over the fact) that 
the army into which Pachomius had been conscripted at the 
age of twenty (G^ c. 4: B® etc. c. 7) was that of Maximin Daia 
preparing for war against Licinius, and that his early release 

^ Journal of Ecclesiastical History V 1, pp. 38—77. 

* c. 78: c. 69. B® c. 69 says 33, but this is probably due to a 

dittography. The evidence of G*, based on Paralipomena, can be dis- 
coimted. 
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followed on the defeat and death of Maximin in 313. This allows 
at most eight years, for the whole time from Pachomius’ baptism 
to the arrival of Theodore at Tabennesis, “a few days” after 
the second group of recruits, but before the Community was 
a hundred strong (G^ c. 26). The time seems extremely short, 
but in any case is about as much as we can allow when we 
consider that it only leaves 26 or 27 years for the history of 
the Community from its foundation to Pachomius’ death. Cer¬ 
tainly there is not room for the minimum of 15 years required 
by the Coptic and Arabic Lives (B® etc. cc. 10,17: A® pp. 346.3, 
393.1). 

At the Latopolis Council, Pachomius speaks (G^ 112) of his 
Community as comprising nine monasteries. And this corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the number of foundations already recorded 
in the Vita Prima. Apart from Tabennesis itself, they fall into 
two groups. The creation of the first group is described concisely 
in G^ 54, and at greater length in cc. 49—51 of the Coptic Life. 
Pabau, which was destined to become the headquarters of the 
Community, was founded in a deserted village some two miles 
down river from Tabennesis when numbers there grew too large, 
and the preexistent monasteries of Chenoboscia (Sheneset) and 
Mouchonsis (Tmoushons) were aggregated to the Community 
shortly afterwards. This appears to have taken place a consi¬ 
derable time before Pachoniius, having transferred his headquar¬ 
ters to Pabau, appointed Theodore to Tabennesis, in 336—337. 
We have the impression that the Greek House over which Theo¬ 
dore the Alexandrian was set as housemaster 13 years before 
Pachomius’ death (G^ c. 95), therefore in 333, was already at 
Pabau. Moreover, the Letter of Ammon (cc. 10—11) describes 
events of which the second at least (seven days after the first) 
is stated to have occurred at Pabau, while Pachomius was 
visiting the other monasteries. And as it is stated that 
Theodore was aged twenty-two at the time, this would take 
the first group of monasteries back at least to 329 A. D. The 
event of c. 10 has too easily been assumed to be identical with 
the Fearful Vision of G' 88 (B® etc. c. 73). This would involve a 
manifest contradiction between the chronology of the two docu- 
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ments. But in fact, the differences between the two narratives 
seem too great for such an identification. And Ammon’s dating 
is confirmed by the connexion of these chapters with Pachomius’ 
championship, in cc. 12 & 13, of the young Athanasius at the 
beginning of his episcopate. 

We are reminded of Pachomius’ testimony to Athanasius, in 
the Vita Prima, c. 30, when the young Pope visited the Thebaid 
about this time, in 329 (see the Index to the Festal Epistles), 
and are tempted to see a connexion between the extension of 
the Community and the Bishop of Tentyra’s unsuccessful effort 
to have Pachomius ordained: while Tabennesis was in the 
diocese of Tentyra, Pabau (Ep. Amm. c. 2) and the other mo¬ 
nasteries of the first group were in that of Diospolis Parva. 

The foundations of the second group are described or recorded 
in G^80—83, almost immediately after the account of the 
appointment of Theodore to Tabennesis in c. 78 (= c. 70 of the 
Coptic). The account does not keep to the chronological order, 
but is careful to give clear indications of that order, which would 
seem to have been given some significance in the administration 
of the Community. The Greek describes first the coming of 
Petronius and his family, and the foundation of the monastery 
of Tebeu (c. 80). In cc. 81—82 we have the story of the foun¬ 
dation of a monastery near the city of Panopolis at the request 
of a Bishop called Arius. This is specially stated to have taken 
place before the establishment of Tebeu (Ttgo ravrtjg rfjg fwvfjq 

— ydtQ ixovaiv). C. 83 sums up these two and the remaining 
three foundations, making clear the order of their establishment 

— xal nqd rovrov (sc. rfjg UavoTidkecog) rd Xeydfisvov Taafj, xai 
fiera romo xal avxd to rfjg Uaixig, xal Ttifiev xal Tuxfirjvai, xal 
juLsra Xi^vav to fiAAo x6 Xeydfievov Ihxyavfiy Sv(o tibqI Aaxibv . . . 

It will be well at this point to notice two definite evidences 
for dating, a) Pichnoum must have been founded before the 
Council of Latopolis, that is to say, before the autumn of 345. 
b) Athanasius speaks in Ep. Fest. XIX of the appointment of 
Bp. Arius as coadjutor to Bp. Artemidorus of Panopolis, at the 
latter’s request owing to his great age and infirmity. The bishops 
named in this letter, for A. D. 347 — the first written after 
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Athanasius’ return from exile — appear to be all those appointed 
since the beginning of his exile in February, 339. The names of 
several of them, including that of Arius himself, appear among 
the signatories at Sardica in 343. But his appointment cannot 
have been earlier than 339. We may assume that his invitation 
to Pachomius was one of his first acts as bishop: the account 
in of the difficulties over the building of the monastery 
fully confirms the implication that the diocese had got out of 
hand. The iniaxondg rig of — hardly the way to speak of 
the Bishop of Panopolis — appears in a new light when we 
find that Arius was in fact only a coadjutor bishop. 

In the Coptic Life, the account of these foundations is trans¬ 
ferred to an earlier position (cc. 52—58), so as to follow imme¬ 
diately on that of the earlier group. But we have already seen 
that the Greek separation of the two groups is fully corroborated 
on chronological grounds. The Coptic also arranges the accounts 
in chronological order. But all the evidence for such an arrange¬ 
ment is available in the Greek. 

More important, the Coptic adds a considerable amount of 
interesting material, most of which has every appearance of being 
historical. Several points are relevant to our present discussion: 

a) The monastery of Tse (Tase), the earliest of the group, is 
said to be in the region of Shmin = Panopolis. The name of its 
head is given as Pesso. He is not mentioned elsewhere. 

b) Petronius’ home is stated (c. 56) to have been at Djodj 
in the diocese of Diospolis Parva. This topographical link with 
the earlier group no doubt explains why Tebeu is described first 
in the Greek, though admitted to be later in foundation. Tebeu 
(Thbeou) is stated to have been on the family estate. A number 
of other small additions or differences in the account need not 
concern us here. 

c) In c. 57 we are told that Pachomius went with the brethren 
northward to the district of Shmin (Panopolis) and built another 
monastery there (NK6 MONH) which was in fact called Tsmine. 
He then took Petronius from Thbeou, where he was replaced 
by Apollonius, and made him head of Tsmine, giving him charge 
also of the other two monasteries near by. Though the Greek 
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is silent at this point as to Petronius’ transference to Tismene, 
and as to the position of Tismene (as also of Tase), are told 
in 114, when Petronius is appointed to succeed Pachomius, 
that he also was sick h xjj /iovfj adrov Tofitjv (sc. Ttafirjv) Xsyo~ 
neql xijfv Ilavdg. 

d) At the end of c. 51, after the account of Tmoushons, S® 
(B® does not survive, but Amelineau’s text confirms S®) adds 
mention of the annexation of a small monastery — Psampester- 
posen or Psampesarapis — at the place where, according to the 
Coptic lives (B® cc. 8—10: A“pp. 344—346), Pachomius had spent 
three years after his baptism before joining Palamon. This frag¬ 
mentary MS, where it survives, gives numbers in the margin to 
the different foundations, and this monastery is accordingly 
numbered as 5th in the series, with Tase as 6th. Lefort armes 
(Vies Coptes de saint Pachome, p. 247) that, if we are to keep 
the number nine, Tase and the Panopolis monastery of cc. 54—55 
(G' 81—82) must be identicaL As Samuel is named in Greek and 
Coptic as head of the latter, he supposes that Pesso, named as 
head of Tase, must have disappeared very early. He supposes 
that G', ignorant of Psampesterposen, treated one monastery 
as two in order to get the right number of nine. But he has 
overlooked two pieces of evidence. — a) S® is shown in Lefort’s 
own publication of the text to give a number to both these 
monasteries — Ts6 is given as 6th (t[), the Panopolis monastery 
as 7th (Z). Lefort mentions the numbering of Ts6 in a footnote 
to his French translation also, but omits there to mention the 
separate numbering of the second monastery in the Coptic 
MS. b) In B® 57, the Coptic clearly states that Petronius, 
appointed to Tismene, was given charge also of the other two 
monasteries near by (N'j'KeCNOy-f MMONH 6Ti>6NT6pO<l). 
Lefort in his Latin and French translations {^^Commisit atUem 
ei curam duorum in propinquo morutsteriorum^^ \ lui confia 
en outre le soin dea deux numaaterea qui Aaient d aa portde**) 
neglects this significant K6 = other. It is true it is absent from 
the Sahidic. But even without it, the most natural interpretation 
remains that the “two monasteries near by” were not meant to 
include Tismene itself. 
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The distinction of the two monasteries seems clear, and there 
is no need to suppose that Pesso died or disappeared to make 
way for Samuel. It is unfortunate that S® does not survive in 
cc. 56 —58 to show us how the remaining monasteries were number¬ 
ed — whether the total admitted was in fact altered to ten. 
But if nine is the correct historical number (and B® c. 58 con¬ 
firms it) our suspicion is strengthened that the whole story of 
the temple of Sarapis is a later addition, an attempt to give 
historic lustre to some parvenu foundation. 

But if in fact Petronius, when sent as head to Tismene, was 
given supervision not of one but of two other monasteries, there 
are highly important implications. The first four monasteries 
of the Community, in the diocese of Tentyra and Diospolis Parva, 
werg within easy reach of each other — and Tebeu also, as we 
have seen, would fall naturally into that group. But Panopolis 
was something like sixty miles down river from Pabau. And 
when Petronius was sent thither to have the oversight of a group 
of three monasteries at such a distance from the headquarters 
of the Community, he would find himself in a position compar¬ 
able, within that group, to that of Pachomius himself in the 
earlier group, a position which was already pointing him out 
as the probable successor to Pachomius — which, of course, 
is what he actually became. When he did so, one Coptic MS, 
S® (Lefort, Vies Coptes pp. 322—323) shows Theodore urging as a 
reason for obedience to him that he had in fact, under Pachomius, 
occupied just such a position in relation to the monasteries of 
his neighbourhood. 

And Petronius was, as we have seen, very much of a new¬ 
comer to the Community — coming not earlier than 339—340. 
The story of Theodore’s disgrace appears in a new light. In 
106 we read that when Pachomius was ill dgxcuoi Ttarigeg 
9cal xeqxxiai x&v fiov(bv appealed to Theodore to promise to accept 
the succession, since *"ovdelg '^juUbv iTtUnaxai ndaav rijv &va<rtQoq>ijiv 
(wxov cTv”. The clear indication is that the “Early bre¬ 
thren” are jealous of the new-comer — even as they had been, 
not so many years before, of the young Theodore himself (G ^ c. 77). 
This is further borne out by the fact that, when Pachomius on 
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hearing of what had been happening assembled ndvrag roig 
'i^yavfihovg rcbv fwvaarrjQlctiv, there is no mention of Petronius 
or of Orsisius (who was also a new-comer, as we know from 
119 that he was still a **neophyte” when appointed to Cheno- 
boscia). Only ‘‘Early Brethren” are named — Sourous, Psen- 
thaesis, Paphnutius, Cornelius, and Theodore himself. 

And when, some seven years later, Orsisius recognized his 
failure to hold the Community together, and called in Theodore, 
the latter, whose constant loyalty, first to Pachomius and then 
to Orsisius, is stressed throughout, opened his rallying call 
(G^ c. 131) with the words, “iZotf elaiv ol iQxaloi;^\ 
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Des moines euchites a Carthage en 400—401 
G. Folliet a. a., Paris 

Saint Augustin consacre le 57^“® chapitre de son De haeresibus 
aux messaliens ou euchites: «La demi^re h4r6sie dont Epiphane 
fasse mention est celle des messaliens, nom syrien que les Greca 
rendent par celui d’euchites, e^xlxaiy k cause de leiu* manifere 
de prier. Us prient tant, en eflfet, que cela parait incroyable 
k ceux qui en entendent parler. Le Seigneiu* avait dit: il faut 
prier toujours et ne jamais se lasser. L’Apotre avait dit aussi; 
Priez sans cesse. Ce qui signifie 4videmment qu’il ne faut passer 
aucim joiu* sans consacrer k la prifere quelques moments. Les 
messaliens ont tellement pris k la lettre cette recommandation^ 
qu’on a cru devoir, poiu* cela, les ranger parmi les h4r6tiques. 
N^anmoins, si Ton ajoute foi au dire de certains auteurs, ils 
racontaient, siu* la purification des &mes, je ne sais quelle fable 
fantastique et ridicule: ainsi, par exemple, quand un homme 
est purifi6, on lui voit sortir de la bouche une laie avec ses 
petits, et, aussitot aprfes, un globe de feu entre visiblement en 
lui, et ne le consume pas. Epiphane leiu* assimile et oomprend 
dans la m^me secte les euph^mites, les martyriens, les sataniens» 
Les euchites pr4tendent que les moines ne peuvent et ne doivent 
rien faire, mSme poiu* subvenir aux n4cessit4s de la vie, et 
qu’on ne se montre v^ritablement moine qu’en s’abstenant de 
tout travail.^ ^ 

Lorsque en 428, I’Ev^que d’Hippone, insure dans son cata¬ 
logue des h4r^es cette notice concemant la secte des messa¬ 
liens ou euchites, ceux-ci ont d6j4 plus d’un demi-si^cle d’exi- 
stence. C’est vers le milieu du IV® si^cle, dans les environs 


1 PL 42, 40—51. 
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d’Edesse, qu’ils apparaissent^. Leiir histoire est tr^s difficile 
k faire dans ]’4tat actuel des documents. Jusqu’aux travaux 
de Dom Villecourt®, du Dr. M. Kmosko*, on estimait que les 
Merits proprement messaliens 6taient k jamais perdus. Si leurs 
recherches ont abouti k 4tablir Tauthenticit^ messalienne 
d’un certain nombre d’ouvrages, il reste encore beaucoup k 
faire en ce domaine. On reconnait aujourd’hui comme textes 
issus de la secte, les Homdies spirituelles attributes k Macaire^ 
dont MM. Dorries et Klostermann prtparent I’tdition critique, 
les sept opuscules asettiques qui font suite aux homtlies spiri- 
tuelles dans la Patrologie grecque®, la «longue lettre grecque»®, 
et le Liber graduum^, Tous ces documents seraient de la deu- 
xitme partie du IV® s. Pour le moment les origines de la secte 
nous sont surtout connues par les notices que les htrtsiologues 
ou les historiographes lui ont consaertes. Outre le ttmoignage 
d’Augustin dtj4 citt nous avons celui d’Epiphane, htrtsie 80 de 
son Panarion^ tcrit dans les anntes 374—377, ou est signalte 
poiu* la premitre fois Texistence des messaliens ou euchites; 
voir aussi: Thtodoret de Cyr dans son Historia ecclesiastical^ 
vers 445, et dans son Haereticarum fabidarum liber prirmis^^, 
vers 463; Timotht de Constantinople, VII® s., dans son De 

^ Pour la bibliographie concemant les messaliens ou euchites, voir 
les articles du D. T. C.: Messaliens, et Euchites. — Pour connaitre 
rttat actuel des textes et de la bibliographie, que Tonse reporte k Patro- 
logia syriaca t. 3, Praefatio k T Edition du Liber graduum, par Dr. Michael 
Kmosko, Paris 1926; et J. Darroiizes: Notes sur les homtlies du pseudo- 
macaire, dans Le Muston, t. 67, 1954, p. 297—309. 

* Ktsumt des travaux de Dom Villecourt et de Dom Wilmart dans 
le D. T. C., k Particle: Messaliens. 

® Cf. supra note 1. 

* En attendant 1* Edition critique, on trouvera les homtlies I—^L 
dans la Patrologie grecque, t. 34, col. 449—822; et les homtlies LI — LVII 
dans G. L. Marriott, Macarii Anecdota. Seven impublished Homilies of 
Maceuius, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1918. 

» PG 34, 821—968. 

* Ibidem col. 409—442. 

’ Cf. supra note 1. 

® Eklition Karl Holl, Leipzig, 1933, p. 484sq. 

» PG 82, 1144r—1146. 

“ PG 83, 429—432. 
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receptione huer€ticorum^\ Damascene, VIII® s., dans son De 
haereaibu8^\ et Photius, au IX® s. dans sa Bibliotheca, cod. 62*. 

A Taide de ces diverses somces, nous pouvons suivre Th^r^sie 
messaJienne jusqu’au VIII®—IX® s.; pass4e cette date, son 
histoire devient des plus compliqu^es avec ses proliferations 
nombreuses comme les encratites, les bohoioiles, les fondaites, 
etc.* Originaires de Mesopotamie, les messaliens gagnent trfes 
t6t la Pamphylie, oii ils sont condamnes poiu* la premiere fois 
au synode de Side, vers 390, par Amphilocius d’Iconium®. A la 
m6me date nous les trouvons en Syrie, oil Kavien d’Antioche, 
ayant eu connaissance de I’acte d’Amphilocius, les condamne 
de son c6te®. Cependant rien n’arrete leur developpement, 
et rapidement ils gagnent les diverses provinces d’Asie mineure. 
Saint Jerome denonce ces heretiques dans son Dialogue canbre 
lea PdagieTia, date generalement de 416: aei totiua pene Syriae 
haereticoa quoa aermone gentili dieoTQap/jtivcog Meaaalianoa, 
Oraece evxlxa<; vocanU^, A Constantinople, dans les annees 
420—426, les patriarches Atticus et Sisinnius®, ce dernier de 
concert avec le patriarche d’Antioche et d’autres evSques, 
ecrivirent des lettres contre eux. Le fameux Nestorius, sucoes- 
seur de Sisinnius, obtint de Tempereiu* une loi sevfere, celle 


1 PG 86, 46—61. 

» PG 94, 729—744. 

» PG 103, 88—92. 

^ Dds leur origine les messaliens ou euchites se pr6sentaient sous dee 
formes diverses d’oti les appellations multiples qui ont servi 4 les designer. 
Augustin leur assimile, en se oouvrant par erreur de Tautorit^ d’Epiphcme, 
les Euph^mites, les martyriens et les sataniens. Le Concile d*Ephese 
condamne les messaliens appel4s encore euchites et enthousiastes (cf. 
Mansi, t. 4, col. 1477: ... de messalianietia hoc eat euchetia vel enthuauutia 
qui in Pamphylia veraantur). On retrouve ces memos appellations chez 
Th^odoret de Cyr dans son Historia ecclesiastica, lib. 4, 10, PG 82, 
1143. Au d4but du VII® s., Timotb^e de Constantinople nous dit que ces 
h4r4tiques ont des noms tr6s divers: marcianistes, messaliens, euchites, 
cboreutes, Icunp^tiens, adelphiens, eustatbiens (De receptione haereti- 
corum, PG 86, 46—47). 

® Histoire de TEglise, coll. Fliche-Martin, t. 3, p. 444, note 6. 

• Ibid. p. 462. 

7 PL 23, 496. 

® Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. I, par 
V. Grumel, nos 46, 47, 49. 
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du 30 mai 428, Cod. Theod., L. XIV, tit. V, leg. 65, par laquelle 
interdiction est faite aux messaliens, euchites, enthousiastes, de 
tenir des reunions, de faire des priferes publiques. En 431, le 
concile d’Eph^e ne fera que confirmer ces condamnations^. 
Avec ces t^moignages des ann^es 428—430, nous voici ramen^s 
au De haereaibua d’Augustin. Le problfeme qui se pose est de 
savoir comment TEvSque d’Hippone a connu cette secte. 

Ce problfeme revient en somme k determiner les sources dont 
s’est servi Augustin pour r^diger ce chapitre 57 de son De 
JuteresibuSy car nulle part ailleurs il ne fait allusion k I’heresie 
messalienne. Ces sources etaient certainement multiples; il y a 
ceux qui trouvent incroyable ce qu’ils entendent dire des 
euchites (eia qui hoc de illis avdiunt incredibile videatur); il y a 
ceux qui ont cru devoir ranger les messaliens parmi les h^retiques 
{ut hinc jvdicarentur inter haereticos nominandi); il y a ceux 
qui racontent k leur sujet une fable ridicule sur le mode de 
purification des &mes {nonnulli eos dicant .. .); il y a ceux qui 
rapportent comment les euchites con 9 oivent le monachisme 
(dicuntur euchiUie opinari ...). Sources orales peut-6tre; et 
trfes probablement d’origine messalienne poiu* quelques unes. 
Mais il y a aussi la source: Epiphane; Augustin le laisse entendre 
clairement dans ce 57^“® chapitre, aprfes les quelques lignes 
consacr^es aux messaliens: «L’4v6que de Chypre . .. termine 
ici son ouvrage sur les h6r4sies ... Dans la nomenclature des 
h4r4tiques et Texpos^ de leurs erreurs, j’ai suivi Tordre adopts 
par lui, mais non sa m^thode, etc.)> Surgit alors un nouveau 
problfeme, sur lequel plusieurs auteurs se sont dijk pench^s, 
est-ce le Panarion ou seulement le r6sum4 apocryphe de ce 
grand ouvrage, VAnacephalaeodis qu’aurait utilise TEvfique 
d’Hippone*? Mon enquSte personnelle se limitant k I’examen 

^ Le texte de la condcunnation du Concile d*Ephe8e nous est x)arvenu 
en latin (Mansi, t. 4, col. 1477), et une partie, le d^but, en langue grecque 
(Miklosich-Muller, Acta patriarchatus constantinopolitani MCCCXV— 
MCCCCn, t. I, 1860, p. 298—299). 

* Pour certains auteurs, le Pcuiarion serait la source directe (voir; 
P. de Labriolle, Les sources de Thistoire du montonisme, Paris, 1913, 
p. CIX—CXITE; I. Chevalier, Saint Augustin et la pens^e grecque, 
Fribourg, 1940, p. 104; S. Jannaccone, La dottiina eresiologica di s. 
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de ce 67^“® chapitre, m’am^ne k penser qu’Augustin n’a eu 
en mains que le r4sum6 apocryphe du pseudo-Epiphane^, 
lequel ne consacre aux messaliens que quatr© lignes qui cor¬ 
respondent, k quelque chose prfes, au titre de la notice du 
Panarion: «Centre les messaliens auxquels sont assimil4s les 
martyriens, les euph^mites et les sataniens d’origine pa!enne»^. 
Si Augustin avait utilise la notice du Panarion concemant 
les euchites ou messaliens, il n’aurait pas confondu ces h6r^ti- 
ques avec les autres sectes: martyriens, euph^mites, sataniens; 
Epiphane a soin de distinguer ces deux groupes et precise que 
les messaliens sont chr^tiens alors que les autres appartiennent 
k des sectes palennes*. De plus cette notice du Panarion foumis- 
sait k TEvfique d’Hippone ime foule de renseignements qu’il 
n’aurait pas omis de citer s’il les avait trouv4s dans I’ouvrage 
de I’Evfique de Chypre qu’il d^tenait. 

De fait, la simple lecture de I’H^r^sie 80 du grand catalogue 
d’Epiphane, ramfene imm^diatement k I’esprit le souvenir de 
ces moines oisifs de Carthage que fustige Augustin en 400 dans 
son De opere mona^chorum^. De part et d’autre on refuse tout 
travail manuel sous pr^texte de s’adonner k la prifere, on en 
appelle au m6me texte de I’Apdtre pour se justifier, on fait 
obligation aux fidfeles de donner le n^cessaire, on porte les 
cheveux k la mani^re des femmes, enfin on ne tient aucun 
compte des avertissements re 9 us. Le parallfele est trop frappant. 
Augustin n’aurait pas omis de faire les rapprochements s’il 

Agostino, Catcuiia, 1962, p. 23—26); — pour d’autres, sous le nom 
d’Epiphane, I’Eveque d’Hippone ne citerait jamais que le r4sum6 apo¬ 
cryphe de son grand ouvrage, I’Anacephalaeosis (voir: les Maurisies, 
PL 42, col. 32, note sur I’h^r^sie 41; Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur, t. IV, Fribourg, 1924, p. 463—464; G. Bajdy, 
Le «de haeresibus» et ses sources, dans Miscellanea agostiniana, t. 2, 
1930, p. 397—416; B. Altaner, Augustinus imd Epiphanius von Salamis. 
Eine quellenkritische Studie, dans Melanges Joseph de Ghellinck, tome I, 
1961, p. 266—276); — M. Courcelle songe plutOt k «un court r6sum6 du 
Panarion*, voir: Les lettres grecques en Occident, Paris, 1948, p. 193. 

1 PG 42, 873. 

» Ed. HoU, p. 484, 22—23. 

“ Ed. HoU, p. 487, 6—6. 

* Toutes les r6f6rences au De opere monachorum seront fcutes d’apr^ 
r^dition de Zycha, dans le CSEL, vol. 41, p. 429—696. 
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les avait connus. Cette constatation nous am^ne d’une part & 
conclure que TEvSque d’Hippone n’a connu les euchites ou 
messaliens sous leur vrai nom qu’aux alentours de 428, mais 
elle sugg^re d’autre part une nouvelle question qu’il faut nous 
poser maintenant: Augustin n’aurait-il pas eu affaire k eux 
sans les connaitre dte 399—400? Lorsqu’ & la fin de sa notioe 
sur I’erreur messalienne il 4crit: «On rapporte comme ime 
opinion des euchites que les moines ne peuvent et ne doivent 
lien faire, mSme pour subvenir aux n4cessit4s de la vie, et qu’on 
ne se montre v^ritablement moine qu’en s’abstenant de tout 
travaib^, TEv^que d’Hippone ne faisait-il pas une allusion 
directe & la situation des moines de Carthage qu’il reprenait si 
fermement vingt huit ans plus t6t? Voyons ce que nous r4vfele 
Fexamen des textes. 

Une remarque pr41iminaire: on pent s’6tonner de voir des 
monast^res gagn^s k Fh^r^sie euchite alors que celle-ci parait 
avoir pris naissance dans les milieux laiques. Au dire d’Epiphane 
les premiers messaliens n’4taient que des hommes et des femmes 
vivant ensemble, dans une promiscuity dangereuse k certains 
moments, dans le renoncement k tons les biens du monde, sans 
souci de leur nourriture, attendant tout de la charity, ne voulant 
s’adonner k aucun travail manuel afin de se consacrer plus totale- 
ment k la priere^. Mais ils se trouvent bien vite des adeptes 
parmi les clercs et les moines. Flavien d’Antioche ycrit k im y veque 
d’Armynie qui s’ytait laissy prendre^. Et dans la condanmation 
des messaliens par le concile d’Eph^se, 431, des dispositions 
diverses sont prises selon qu’il s’agit de clercs ou de moines*. 
Dyj& du temps d’Epiphane, la secte se trouvait des adhyrents 
dans les monast^res, FEveque de Chypre signale, dans le 
Panarion, des moines de Mysopotamie gagnys k Fhyrysie®. Vers 
la fin du IV« s., Letoius, yvfique de Myiitfene, fait incendier 

^ PL 42, 41: Dicimtur euchitae opinari monachis non licere susten- 
tandae vitae suae causa aliquid operari atque ita se ipsos monachos 
profiteri ut omnino ab operibus vaoent. 

* Ed. HoU, p. 487, 7—488, 10. 

* Photius, Bibliotheca, L, cod. 52, PG 103, 89. 

* Mansi, 4, 1477. 

» Ed. HoU, p. 491, 20. 
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plusieiirs monast^res, «ou plutdt ces cavemes de brigands^, 
comme il les appelle, dans lesquels avait p4n4tr4 cette peste^. 
Cyrille d’Alexandrie qui fut au dire de Timoth4e un de leurs 
adversaires^, semble viser ces fameux moines dans sa lettre 
k Calosyrius qui sert de preface au traits centre les anthro- 
pomorphistes^. Mais les «Homilies spirituelles» du pseudo- 
macaire, comme le Liber graduum, sont encore les pieces prin- 
cipales pour Thistoire du messalianisme en milieu monastique. 
n n’est done pas impossible que Th^r^sie messalienne, au d6but 
du IV® si^cle, ait gagn6 quelques monast^res africains. 

L’occasion du conflit carthaginois, k en croire Augustin, a 
le refus cat^gorique de certains moines de s’adonner au 
travail manuel^. Ce n’6tait pas Ik affaire secrete d’un monast^re, 
puisqu’on en vint aux querelles et aux disputes entre lalques^; 
il s’agissait bel et bien d’un scandale public au coeur m6me 
de r^glise de Carthage. Se r4f4rant k I’Evangile: «/deo dico 
vobis ne aolliciti sitis animae vestrae quid manducetis ... Reapicite 
voUUilia caeli ... (Mt. VI, 25—34), voil&, disent-ils, oil le 
Seigneur nous ordonne d’etre sans inquietude pour notre nourri- 
ture et pour notre habit. Comment done I’Apotre pourrait-il 
etre d’un avis contraire k celui du Seigneur, et nous prescrire 
de nous pr^occuper de notre nourriture, de notre boisson, de 
notre vetement au point de nous imposer le fardeau des soucis, 
des travaux, des metiers de I’ouvrier^ Ces moines pretendaient 
que toute leur vie devait se passer uniquement k prier, k lire 
les ecritures et k endoctriner leurs adeptes*^. A qui leur repro- 
cherait leur paresse, ils sont prfits k repondre que s’ils ont 
quitte le monde, ce n’est pas pour y vivre comme s’ils y re- 
staient®. 


^ Theodoret, Historia ecclesiastica, 4, 10, PG 82, 1144. 

» PG 86, 47. 

» PG 76, 1076—1077. 

® Retractationee, 2, 47, ed. Knoll, p. 156, 1; De opere monachorum, 
1, 2, p. 531, 16, et passim. 

* Retractationes, 2, 47, ed. Kndll, p. 156, 4. 

• De op. mon., 1, 2, p. 533, 4—9. 

’ Ibid. 1, 2, p. 534, 2—7. 

» Ibid., 25, 32, p. 577, 20—23. 
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Refus de tout travail manuel, fausse conception de la pri^re 
continue, nous retrouvons Ik certains principes de rh6r6sie 
inessalienne. Le messalianisme repose sur une comprehension 
erronee de la natme du p^che originel et des consequences de 
ce peche. Le demon a comme etabli sa demeure en Thomme 
pecheur et rien d’exterieur k Thomme mdme ne pent Fen chasser, 
pas mdme le baptfime. C’est Ik qu’intervient le r61e unique de 
la priere et de Fapatheia, ob Fhomme parvient k chasser le 
demon et & se sentir uni au Saint-Esprit. On retrouve les dif- 
ferents traits de cette doctrine k travers les notices que nous ont 
laissees Epiphane, Theodoret, Timothee, Jean Damascene^. 
A s’en tenir au De opere monachorum, nos moines de Carthage 
ne connaissaient du messabanisme que les pratiques; il se 
pourrait que nous n’ayons affaire qu’b un type determine de 
messaliens. H faut plutdt, k mon avis, considerer Fouvrage 
d’Augustin comme un bvre de circonstance et ne pas chercher 
k interpreter ses silences. 

L’EvSque d’Hippone note d’autre part, que ces moines 
«voulaient vivre des offirandes des personnes pieuses sans rien 
faire pour produire ou pour acheter le necessaire» aux fiddles 
revenait le souci de leur foumir nourriture et vetements*. Or 
Epiphane disait d6jk des messaUens: «Ils mendient comme 
des gens sans ressourcesi^^, et k croire Timothee et Jean Dama¬ 
scene, ces heretiques faisaient ime obligation aux fideies de 
donner k eux seuls leurs aumdnes^. Autres rapprochements: 
ces moines africains, portant la chevelme k la nazareenne®, 
«hypocrites qui circulent pax les provinces, sans aucune mission, 

^ Je ne signale que les references concemant les fausses conceptions 
de la priere et du traveiil: Epiphane, Panarion, 80, 1, ed. Holl, p. 485, 5; 
p. 487, 7 sq. k 489, 5; Theodoret, Historia ecclesiastica, 4, 10, PG 82, 
1144: Ol di rekelav xijv vdaop eladedey/Aivoi, dntxTTQiqxmai fih Ti)r r&v 
Qwp igyaalav <bg novtjQdv; Timothee, De receptione haereticorum, PG 86, 
48—49, capitula 3 et 13; Damascene, De haeresibus, PG 94, 732 — 738. 

* Ketractationes, 2, 47, ed. Knoll, p. 155, 20. 

3 De op. mon., 3, 4, p. 535, 24, et passim. 

* Panarion, 80, 3, ed. Holl, p. 487, 15. 

* Timothee, De receptione haereticorum, PG 86, 51, capitulmn 15; 
Damascene, De haeresibus, PG 94, 732. 

* De op. mon., 31, 39, p. 590, 4 sq.; Ketractationes, 2, 47, Kndll, 
p. 156, 7. 
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sans domicile, sans aucun point d’attache ni r4sidence» avaient 
eu leurs semblables. En 377, Epiphane trouvait d6}k de tels 
moeurs chez des moines messaliens de M4sopotamie et en appelait 
aux textes de saint Paul pour les condanmer^. 

Une telle manifere de vivre comportait des consequences 
morales graves et il n’est gu^re de d^fauts que Ton ne trouve 
chez nos moines de Carthage. Augustine d^masque violemment 
leur «fausse saintet6»^, leur paresse^, leur orgueil^, il les traite 
d’arrogants®, de bavards’, de d6sob4issants®, d’hypocrites*, 
de vaniteux^®, il fustige leur deshonnetet^^^, leur t4m6rit4^2, leur 
ignorance^*. Le tableau est bien chaxg6; comment pouvait-on 
se montrer tendre pour ces gens qui n’ont que du m4pris pour 
les bons^^, «vrais oiseaux du del pax Torgueil qui les exalte si 
fort, mads herbe des champs par leur sentiments chamels»^^, 
«afiranchis de tout, ils agissent k leur guises Voil& pour leur 
vie morale, mais leur attitude inteUectuelle n’est pas moins 
reprehensible. Ces moines de Carthage ne se sont egares par 

^ De op. mon., 28, 36, p. 585, 15. 

• Panarion, 80, 6, ed. Holl, p. 491, 19 sq. — Epiphane denonce lee 
moines gyrovaguee: *A9C(bXvToi dd elat, dans son Panarion, 80, 3, ed. 
Holl, p. 487, 15. 

• De op. mon., 19, 22, p. 568, 11—12; 30, 38, p. 589, 13: Ceterum 
quis ferat homines contumaces saluberrimis apostoli monitis resistentes, 
non sicut infirmiores tolerari, sed sicut sanctiores etiam praedicexi 
ut monasteria doctrina saniore fimdata gemina inlecebra corrumpantur, 
et dissoluta licentia vacationis et falso nomine sanctitatis ?; 31, 39, 
p. 591, 2. 

« Ibid., 3, 4, p. 536, 2; 13, 15, p. 556, 12; 16, 17, p. 561, 20; 19, 22, 
p. 568, 13; 22, 26, p. 572, 3 et 20; 23, 27, p. 572, 23; 25, 33, p. 579, 21; 30, 
38, p. 589, 11. 

« Ibid., 13, 14, p. 555, 10; 22, 25, p. 571, 18. 

« Ibid., 3, 4, p. 536, 3. 

’ Ibid., 22, 26, p. 572, 3. 

8 Ibid., 1, 1, p. 531, 8; 17, 20, p. 564, 20; 19, 22, p. 568, 8; 30, 38, 
p. 589, 11. 

» Ibid., 28, 36, p. 585, 15; 31, 39, p. 591, 1. 

Ibid., 31, 39, p. 590, 21. 

“ Ibid., 13, 14, p. 555, 11. 

Ibid., 21, 24, p. 569, 24. 

Ibid., 19, 22, p. 568, 13. 

Ibid., 22, 26, p. 572, 12. 

Ibid., 22, 25, p. 571, 17. 

1® Ibid., 20, 23, p. 569, 14. 
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m^prise, c’est sciemment qu’ils ont choisi rerreur^ et qu’ils 
cherohent k entrainer d’autres avec eux*. Homines mauvais*, 
ils enseignent le faux et Terreur^, ils s’efforcent de s’entourer 
<le t^nfebres eux et leurs partisans, dans I’intention de se sous- 
traire aux utiles avertissements de oette charity (celle de 
8. Paul), et mSme dans le parti-pris de ne pas les comprendre 
ou de ne pas les laisser comprendre aux autres: ils ne redoutent 
pas cette parole de TEcriture: «I1 n’a pas voulu comprendre 
pour faire le bien (Ps. 35, 4)»®. Ainsi leur perversity inteUec- 
tueUe® est manifeste, et Augustin ne se fait aucune illusion sur 
I’utility de ses propres recommandations: «En efifet, dit-il, 
ceux qui ne saisissent pas ces paroles de TEcriture, ou font 
semblant de ne pas les comprendre, comprendront encore moins, 
ou avoueront encore moins comprendre les miennes; ou peut- 
5tre comprendront-ils les miennes plus vite parcequ’il leur est 
loisible de s’en moquer, mSme les ayant comprises: ils n’oseraient 
en faire autant des paroles de TApotre. C’est pourquoi, lors- 
qu’ils ne peuvent Tinterpryter conformyment k leur opinion, 
ils le taxent d’obscurity et d’incertitude l&-meme ok il est 
clair et limpide, paxce qu’ils n’osent rincriminer ouvertement’.» 

Le comportement des moines de Carthage tel que nous I’a 
dycrit Augustin n’est pas exempt de tout reproche, tant s’en 
fauti H ne suffirait pas cependant pas pour condamner ces 
demiers comme hyrytiques. L’oisivity, la paresse, I’orgeuil, et 
d’autres dyfauts leur sont reprochys mais non en dysespoir 
de cause. Malheureusement il y a plus chez nos moines, toute 
leur attitude morale repose sur le refus de la vyrity, sur un 
mypris formel de I’Ecriture. 

Epiphane remarquait dyj& que I’erreur messalienne avait 
pour point de dypart une fausse interprytation de I’Ecriture par 

1 Ibid., 19, 22, p. 668, 24. 

» Ibid., 32, 40, p. 693, 1 sq. 

» Ibid., 22, 26, p. 672, 1. 

* Ibid., 22, 26, p. 672, 9. 

^ Ibid., 2, 3, p. 636, 16 sq. 

• Ibid. 23, 30, p. 676, 9: .. .isti qui ex evangelic perverse intellectu 
tarn manifesta apostolica praecepta pervertere moliuntur... 

’ Ibid., 9, 10, p. 646, 18 sq. 
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des esprits incultes. Se targuant d’etre dans le vrai, ces ignorants 
ne comprenaient ni les pr4ceptes du Christ concemant lo 
renoncement k soi-m6me, an monde, aux richesses, ni les ex¬ 
hortations et les exemples de I’Apdtre touchant ces obligations 
et tout particuli^rement le travail des mains. Us se servaient 
m6me de la parole de s. Paul: itQui non operatur non mandiLceU, 
pour se justifier, I’appliquant aux oeuvres spiritueUes^. De son 
o6t6, Augustin reconnait que le comportement des moines de 
Carthage repose sur une comprehension erron^e de TEcriture: 
ita se ipsi arbitrantur . . C*est plus particulierement k leur 
fausse comprehension du meme verset paulinien: iQui non 
operatur non manduceU que TEvfique d’Hippone s’en prend dans 
le De opere monacJiorum^. Toute la premiere partie du De opere 
monachorum, soit les divisions I, 1 i XXII, 26, sera consacree 
au commentaire de ce verset. II est surprenant que TEveque 
d’Hippone ne revienne jamais sur ce verset, dans aucun autre 
de ses ecrits. — Voici done un nouveau rapprochement entre 
ces heretiques que denonce Epiphane et ces moines que combat 
Augustin; une mdme exegfese d’un mdme verset soripturaire 
fonde un comportement identique. Ce rapprochement et ceux 
que j’ai d6jk signaies ont d’autant plus de valeur que saint 
Augustin ne parait pas avoir conscience de lutter k son tour 
contre une erreur d6}k ancienne. Notons aussi que e’est k d’autres 
textes scripturaires qu’il en appeUera dans son De haeresibus 
pour exposer I’heresie messalienne^. 

Le grief fondamental qu’Augustin fait k ces moines est done 
leur attitude vis i vis de I’Ecriture, la «perversit4 intellectuelle» 


^ Panarion 80, 4, ed. Holl, p. 488, 11 k 489, 7. 

* De op. mon., 1, 2, p. 534, 10. 

* Ibid., 1, 2, p. 631, 16 sq. 

^ Dans la notice, la 67eme, consacree k Ph^r^sie messalienne, Au¬ 
gustin cite les versets de Lc. 18, 1: Oportet semper orare e$ non deficere^ 
et de I Thess., 6, 17: Sine intermissione orate, comme point de depart de 
rh6r4sie. Or Epiphane dans son Paneurion ne fait aucune allusion k ces 
versets, mais en cite d’autres dont II Thess., 3, 10 que nous retrouvons 
utilises par Augustin dans le De opere mon. Nous avons 1& ime preuve de 
plus pour afhrmer que le Panarion n’a peu servi k TEveque d’Hippone 
dans la redaction de son De haeresibus. 
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qu’ils mettent k ne pas la comprendre^. N’osant se moquer des 
paroles saintes comme ils peuvent le faire de celles de saint 
Augustin, et hesitant parfois k les interpreter conformement 
& leur opinion, ils les qualifient d’obscures et d’incertaines, 1&- 
mSme oil eUes sont claires et limpides*. Ceux qui ne les suivent 
pas sont taxes de tndtres*. Leur methode exegetique se ram^ne 
d’une part k interpreter aliegoriquement TEcritiure^, et Ton 
n’est pas peu surpris de voir s. Augustin le leiu: reprocher, 
et d’autre part k opposer pour les confondre I’Evangile et saint 
Paul. Au verse tpaulinien: ^Qui non operatur non mandttcett^, 
ils opposent oelui de Matthieu: «Conspicite volatilia cadi ...» 
(VI, 26); aussi toute la dialectique du De opere monaohorum 
consistera k denonoer le jeu de ces faussaires et k montrer qu’il 
n’y a pas opposition de doctrine entre Paul (11 These. 3, 10) et 
les paroles du Seigneur (Mtth. 6, 26—34)*. — Les Retractationea 
resument bien cette dialectique augustinienne: centre le pr^cepte 
de TApdtre, nos moines, en refusant de travailler, «pr4tendent 
orgueilleusement remplir beaucoup mieux les commandements 
4vang41iques et la parole du Seigneun*. Ajoutons que nos 
moines ne sont pas tendre k Fugard de saint Paul^, ils ne cher- 
chent qu’i rabaisser ses pr^ceptes® et se refusent k lui ob6ir®. 
En definitive, c’est avec des mots durs et s^v^res qu’Augustin 

1 De op. mon., 23, 30, p. 676, 9; cf. p. 396 note 6. 

* Ibid., 9, 10, p. 646, 22 sq. 

* Ibid., 30, 38, p. 689, 11: praevaricatores evangelii. 

* Ibid., 19, 22, p. 667, 21: Hoc si conati fuerint allegorice interpretari, 
ostendimt quomodo proficiant in ecclesiasticis litteris quibus se vacare 
gloriantur. 

* A lire le chapitre des Ketractationes consacre au De opere monachorum 
(Retract. 2, 47, E^ndll, p. 166—166), il semblerait que Tattitude des moi¬ 
nes carthaginois repose seulement sur la fausse interpretation du verset: 
Beapidte volatilia caeli ... Or, Augustin, dans le De opere monachorum 
porte Teesentiel de son curgumentation sur le verset paulinien: Qui non 
operatur non manducei, k Fexeg^se duquel il conscusre les 22 premiers 
chapitres, et il n’aborde Finterpretation du verset de Matthieu qu’4 
partir du chapitre 23 jusqu'au chapitre 30. 

* Ketractationes, 2, 47, Emoll, p. 166, 2. 

» De opere mon., 22, 26, p. 672, 2. 

» Ibid., 7, 8, p. 643, 11; 13, 14, p. 666, 1. 

* Ibid., 1, 1, p. 631, 8; 17, 20, p. 666, 9. 
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juge un tel comportement; & ses yeux, les moines de Carthago 
nesent quedes ^kcontradicentesiy des« (xmturmcesi^^y des pervers*. 
Et comment douter que TEvdque d’Hippone ne s’en prenne pas 
k des h4r4tiques lorsqu’il les condamne en ces termes;« Singuli^ro 
d6mence! ... A coup sur, celui qui tient de tels propos 
(centre TApotre et TEvangile), se protfege centre les oracles les 
plus clairs de TEcriture, en prenant conseil de la malice et de 
rimpi6t4; il marche par des voies tortueuses et c’est une doc¬ 
trine empest^e qu’il s’efForce de r6pandre!S Augustin ne se 
fait aucune illusion sur le succ^ de son intervention, et en 
6crivant son De opere mon(ichx>rum, son ^principal souci a 4t6 
d’empecher que ceux des fr^res qui sent bons et ob6issants 
aux principes de TApdtre, ne soient trait4s de traitres k FEvangile 
par les paresseux et les d^sob^issants; puis d’obliger ceux qui 
ne travaillent pas k reconnaitre sans detour la superiority de 
ceux qui travaillent®.j> L’Evdque a done bien conscience d’avoir 
affaire k des refractaires, k des endurcis, k des pervers. H s’adresse 
k eux sans grand espoir, et e’est sur une phrase plutdt pessi- 
miste qu’il termine son traitor «Si, aprfes cet avis ou plutdt 
cette prifere instante, ils avaient le dessein de perseverer, il 
ne nous resterait qu’i le regretter et k en gemir. Qu’ils le sachent, 
cela suffit; si ce sont des serviteurs de Dieu, ils ont pitie de nous; 
s’ils n’ont pas pitie, je ne veux rien dire de plus severe®.)) 

Que conclure de cet examen du De opere moncu^horum, de 
tous ces rapprochements etablis entre le comportement des 
moines de Carthage au dire d’Augustin et les moeurs des messa- 
liens k en croire tout particuliferement Epiphane? Ce qui apparait 
comme certain, e’est I’existence k Carthage de monasteres 
gagn^s k I’heresie messalienne. Je dirai plus. Ces moines pour- 
raient 6tre des moines orientaux par leur origine, venus peut- 
etre de Syrie directement, apr^s les mesures prises centre eux 
par Flavien d’Antioche. En tout cas il ne pent s’agir de moines 

^ De opere mon., 13, 14, p. 555, 3. 

» Ibid., 30, 38, p. 589, 14. 

» Ibid., 7, 8, p. 543, 13; 17, 20, p. 565, 9. 

^ Ibid., 32, 40, p. 592, 3 sq. 

^ Ibid., 30, 38, p. 589, 10 sq. 

• Ibid., 33, 41, p. 595, 16. 
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d’ob4dience augustinienne, directement ou indirectement, car 
dans cette hypoth^se, ces monast^res de Carthage n’auraient 
en 400 qu’une douzaine d’ann^es au plus, temps trop court k 
mon sens pour qu’im monast^re se soit organist d’abord dans 
une bonne voie sous la direction d’Augustin ou d’Aurfele et 
qu’il ait opt4 finalement pour une mani^re de vivre en tout 
oppos4e k Timpulsion premiere. Notons aussi qu’Augustin indique 
clairement dans les Betractationes que c’est d^s leur fondation 
k Carthage que ces monast^res affichent des moeurs Stranges: 
cum apud Carthaginem monasteria esse coepissent, alii se suis 
manibus transigebant optemperantes Apostolo, alii vero ita ex 
oblationibvs religiosorum vivere valebant ut nihil operantes unde 
necessaria vel haberent vel supplerent^ eo potius implere praecep- 
turn evangelicum existimarent atque iactarent ubi Dominus ait: 
Bespicite volatilia coeli et lilia agri^. 

On avait toujours accords k Augustin la paternity du monacbis- 
me en Afrique^, je crois que ma demonstration infirme quelque 
peu cette theorie. Me r^servant de foumir d’autres arguments, 
il me semble possible de dire d^s aujourd’hui qu’& cdte d’un 
monachisme d’origine augustinienne, il a exists simultanement 
en Afiique un monachisme qui se serait inspire probablement 
du monachisme oriental. 


^ Retractationes, 2, 47, Knoll, p. 156, 18 sq. 

• Je ne nommerai que les deux grands historiens du monachisme 
africain: Dom Besse, dems son etude: Lies moines de I’Afrique romaine, 
(Bloud, 1903), et P. Monceaux, dans sa contribution au Miscellanea 
agostinia, vol. 2, p. 61—89: Saint Augustin et saint Antoine. 
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Le Monachisme au IV* s. en Asie Mineure: 
de Cangres au Messalianisme 

J. Gbibomont O. S. B., Rome 

Aux origines du monachisme en Asie Mineure, Sozom^ne place 
Eustathe de S^baste^, dont la doctrine asc4tique peut 6tre 
atteinte, k travers les condamnations du Concile de Gangres, 
k une date ant^rieure k presque toute la litt^rature monastique. 
n y a 14 une source dont on peut tirer un bon parti, k condition 
de r^clairer par son contexte vivant, et de Tinterpr^ter en 
faisant appel aux autres textes issus du m6me milieu. 

Ce Concile de Gangres, k la y4rit4, se pr4sente k I’historien 
comme une 4nigme. Aucun contemporain n’en fait mention, 
et seuls les Actes officiels nous le font connaitre^; or, sauf dans 
un manuscrit syriaque, ils ne comportent pas d’indication 

^ Histoire eccl^siastique, 3, 14, 31. Eustathe 4videmment n*a pas 
cr44 ex nihUo, il faut comprendre que son influence a profond4ment 
marqu4 sa g6n4ration. 

* Le texte grec peut etre trouv4 dans toutes les collections conciliaires, 
qui ne font que r^imprimer T^dition princeps de Paul V, Rome 1608; 
J. B. Pitra, Iiiris ecclesiastici Graecorum BUstoria et Monuments, Rome 
1864, pp. 487—492, donne des variantes de quelques mss. V. N. Benedevid, 
Syntagma XIV Titulorum 12, Scunt-Petersbourg 1906 (en russe), donne 
une Edition critique d’une des recensions du Concile, mais son texte critique 
est 4videmment choisi en vue de s'harmoniser avec le texte de la vieille 
version slave qui est en regard, et qui constitue T^l^ment essentiel du 
voliune; c’est done dans Tapparat, sous le sigle P (= Patmos 172, d4but 
du IX^ s.), qu’il faut chercher les vraies le 9 ons du Syntagma grec. II 
faut done s’aider des anciennes versions, surtout la syriaque A et la 
Prisca; cf. F. SchultheB, Die syrischen Elanones der Synoden von 
Nicaea bis Chalcedon (Abh. der kon. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, N. F. 
X 2), Berlin 1908, pp. 61—63; C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae occidentalis 
Momunenta, iuris antiquissima, II 2, Oxford 1913; F. Macler, Une re¬ 
cension arm4nienne des canons du Concile de Gemgres, Revue des Etudes 
arm^niennes IX (1929) pp. 73—95; L. Guerrier-S. Gr6baut, Les cemons 
du Concile de Gemgres (en 4thiopien), Revue de T Orient Chretien XXHI 
(1922—1923) pp. 303—313. Tr€Miuctionfran 9 aise avec notes dansC.Hefele 
—^H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, I 2, Pans 1907, pp. 1029—1045. 
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chronologique, et la liste des membres ne precise aucun des 
sifeges 6piscopaux. Dfes Socrate et Sozom^ne, les dates pro¬ 
pose different de vingt ans, et les historiens ne se trouvent 
d’accord que depuis pen de temps pour rapprocher Tassembl^e 
du Concile de Saxdique, et la fixer aux alentours de 341 

Les Actes comprennent une lettre synodale des 4veques du 
Pont, mettant en garde leurs coU^gues d’Arm^nie centre Tascfete 
Eustathe et ses disciples; une liste de 20 canons, reprenant en 
detail les griefs de la lettre; enfin un Epilogue, qui s’efiForce de 
conjurer la mauvaise impression que pouvait laisser cette con- 
damnation de I’asc^tisme, en affirmant le respect des P^res 
pour la virginity, Tanachor^se des affaires mondaines, les 
offices de devotion et la Iib6ralit4 envers les pauvres, k condition 
que tout ceci s’exerce dans Thumilit^, la dignity, la d4f6rence 
envers TEglise et ses traditions. 

^ De la plus ancienne traduction syriaque (A), il ne subsiste malheu- 
reusement, au moment voulu, qu’un ms. tr^ recent, copi6 sans intelli¬ 
gence sur im t4moin brouill6 et peu lisible. Au texte du Concile, ce ms. 
ajoute ime note avec la date du consulat de Placidus et Romulus (= 343) 
et I’ann^e 390 de I’ere d’Antioche (= 1 oct. 341—342), cf. SchultheB, 
1. c., p. 63; pour accorder ces donn^es, I’^diteur propose de lire 391 ou 
392 de r^re d*Antioche. Socrate reportait le Concile apres 360, maia 
Sozomene le place avant 341, et les auteurs ont longtemps h6sit4, voir 
Hefele—Leclercq, o. c., p. 1029 n. 1; pour ce qui conceme Eustathe, 
Sozomdne dispose d'informations particulieres de r6elle valeur. H. M. 
Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, Cambridge 1882, avait d6j4 montr4 que 
la liste 6piscopale s’explique au mieux aiix alentours de 340; dans ce 
cas, pour ime assembl^e tenue k Gangres, le president est certainement 
Eus^be de NicomMie, lequel disparait des la fin de 341. La comparaison 
avec la litt^rature basilienne me parait imposer aussi ime date longtemps 
ant^rieure k 358, et done aux alentours de 340; mais il est difficile de 
concilier exactement toutes les donn^es. E. Schwartz, Die Kanones- 
sammlungen der alten Kirche, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur 
Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abteilung, XXV (1936) p. 31, admet 
comme president Eusebe de NicomMie; p. 18, il montre que la datation 
syriaque vient d'un modele grec, et il estime qu’il faut lui faire confiance, 
en p^iculier quant k Fannie consulaire; je ne comprends pas comment 
il peut admettre comme moyen terme « Spatsommer 342 *, date qu’ex- 
cluent Tune et I’autre source. Je tiens pour assur^e la pr^sidence 
d*Eus5be de Nicom^die, car tous les documents (sauf le slave, et le grec 
^dit^ de Benefievid, mais cf. son apparat) marquent la pr^sidence 
d*Eus5be; sauf meilleur avis, je considdre la datation syriaque comme un 
effort (grec) tr^ ancien, et bas6 sur une bonne tradition, pour pr6ciser 
indument et par conjecture. 
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Ces Actes nous sent parvenus joints & ceux d’Ancyre, do 
N4oc4sar6e, d’Antioche et de Laodic4e, en une petite collection 
qui a servi de noyau aux premiers recueils canoniques. Cette 
collection, E. Schwartz a d6couvert qu’elle fut compil4e 4 
Antioche, avant 379, et dans im milieu anti-nic4en^. Voili qui 
explique le silence des sources catholiques contemporaines! 
Dans un tel contexte, il est permis de ne plus gu6re h^siter 4 
identifier quelques-uns des membres, et notamment le president 
de rassembl4e, Eus^be de Nicom^die, le type achev4 du pr61at 
de cour imperial. 

Aux yeux de ces prelate, les ascites bouleversent Tordre 
pubbe. Sous pr^texte d’anachor^ et de chastet^, ils abandon- 
nent conjoint, parents, enfants en bas 4ge; les esclaves so 
soustraient au service de leurs maitres. Dans le mSme ordre 
d’id^es, des lois imp4riales interdiront plus tard aux curiales 
d’4chapper & leurs responsabibt^s en se retirant dans les mona- 
st^res^. De tout temps, I’abandon des devoirs s^cubers sera 
impute k crime k la vocation rebgieuse; les cas d^nonc^ ici 
seraient pourtant particubferement graves, surtout ce m^pris 
affich6 k regard du manage que stigmatisent les Pferes. 

Le r^quisitoire se poursuit par des griefs d’un autre ordre, 
qui se ramfenent k celui d’esprit schismatique. Ceci est plus 
exceptionnel; on trouverait pourtant des mouvements analogues, 
par exemple & la fin du moyen age, dans le mouvement «spiri> 
tuel» franciscain, ou plus tard dans les origines de certaines 
sectes. C’est qu’au mibeu du IV® s. Tasc^tisme n’a pas encore 
trouv4 sa place particub^re dans I’Egbse, en 61aborant ime 
doctrine du conseil 6vang6bque qui sauvegarde pleinement la 
situation des s^cubers, clercs ou laics. Plus ou moins expbeite- 
ment, le mouvement r^formiste pretend s’imposer k tons, et 
condamne ces accommodements avec le monde que semblait 
tol^rer I’Egbse imp^riale. Ce n’est pas un hasard que ce soit 

^ E. Schwcirtz, aj*t. cit4 dans la note pr6c6dente, pp. 33—36. Le meme 
auteur, dans tJber die pseudo-apostolischen Kirchenordnungen, Stras¬ 
bourg 1910, pp. 20—27, reconstitue avec beaucoup d*ing4niosit4 1© 
milieu spirituel des Peres de Gangres. 

• Cf. notamment I’^dit de Valens du 1 janv. 370 (ou 373), Cod. Theod. 
XII, 1, 63. 
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Eus^be de Nicom^die qui vienne reprocher k Eustathe de max- 
quer les distances vis & vis du clerg6 mari4, de tenir des con- 
venticules & I’^cart, et notamment de fuir ces synaxes des 
martyrs si chores k la fonle; de jedner selon son caprice, m^me 
le dimanche, tout en se moquant des dates prescrites. Certains 
de ses disciples vont jusqu’i usurper un des droits du clerg6, 
en recueillant les pr^mices ... 

Quel parti I’historien peut-il tirer de ce dossier? 

n est toujours scabreux de reconstruire ime doctrine k partir 
des censures qui lui sont oppos6es, surtout lorsque les ana- 
themes ne portent pas sur des formules redig^es par les con- 
damn^s. D’autre part, il est impossible de dire jusqu’oii ont 
pu aller certains ascites forcen^s, qui auraient justement attir^ 
les foudres du Concile. Mais celui-ci, les contemporains eux- 
memes I’ont-ils pris au s^rieux? En d6pit de tons les avertisse- 
ments, Eustathe, pers^verant dans sa propagande asc4tique 
et reste suspect k beaucoup de bien pensants, sera 6ln ^vfique 
de Sebaste en Arm^nie; mieux, on verra Basile, homme d’Eglise 
s’il en fut, se mettre k son ^cole, sans jamais d’eflfrayer des 
anathemes de Gangres. 

Pour critiquer les textes conciliaires, il faut les rapprocher 
de ce que par ailleurs on sait d’Eustathe et de ses disciples. 
Epiphane par exemple raconte^ qu’une fois 61u 4v6que, il fonda 
k S^baste un hospice, k la tete duquel il pla 9 a son disciple A^re. 
Ceci est important, car nous y trouvons la preuve qu’avant 
toute intervention de Basile, I’asc^tisme tendait d6}k k se r^gler 
dans les formes que celui-ci devait encourager. Ces formes 
pourtant n’6taient pas du godt des extr^mistes, et apr^ quel- 
ques ann^es de difficult^s, k une date que nous ne pouvons 
pr^ciser, mais qui doit coincider avec la p4riode d’41aboration 
de la doctrine basilienne, le chef meme de cet hospice, Afere, 
opta pour une anachor^se plus radicale; il rompit avec Eustathe, 
que son hospice empSchait de renoncer k tout sur terre, et que 
son sifege Episcopal gonflait d’orgueil. Sur ces deux griefs, ou 
nous retrouvons les tendances condamn^es k Gangres, Afere 

1 Epiphane, Pemarion Haer. 76 (ed. K. Roll, III, Leipzig 1933, 
pp. 333—340). 
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fit schisme et entraina & sa suite une troupe d’hommes et de 
femmes loin des habitations, dans les for^ts et les neiges. 

Un recueil anonyme de 30 homilies syriaques, le Liber Ora- 
duum^y rappelle 4trangement Eustathe et Afere. Son but essen- 
tiel est de d^finir, sans entrer en conflit avec I’Eglise terrestre, 
une morality asc4tique sup^rieure. C’est le meme problfeme qu’4 
Gangres; Fauteur le r^soud en distingant plusieurs degr^s de 
vie chr^tienne, notamment les deux classes (gradus) des justes 
et des parfaits. Chose grave, les parfaits n’ont pas k observer 
les commandements donnas aux justes. Ces demiers doivent 
nourrir les affam^s, vetir ceux qui sont nus; les parfaits doivent 
renoncer k tous leurs biens (y compris les hospices, Horn. 3, 
§§ 6 et 7; Horn. 8; Horn. 25, § 5), et sacrifier, comme les ApOtres, 
le service des tables pour se consacrer au minist^re spirituel. 
La vraie charity, le grand don du Paraclet, est r6serv6e aux 
parfaits. Aux justes est conc4d6 le royaume, mais non la vision 
de Dieu: il y a diffiSrentes demeures dans la maison du P6re. 
L’auteur fait son possible pour 6viter le schisme, il est aussi 
tolerant que possible pour I’Eglise terrestre, qui est I’image de 
celle d'en-haut. Malgr6 tous ces efforts, il est visiblement 
suspect aux «justes», qui ont Thabitude de pers6cuter les par¬ 
faits. 

De tous les disciples d’Eustathe, celui dont nous connaissons 
le mieux la pens4e, c’est ^videmment saint Basile; si personnel 
qu’il puisse 6tre devenu, il n’a jamais ni6 une d^pendance^ dont 
les traces apparaissent k qui sait lire. 

Relevons quelques cas concrete. Les ascites sont accuses 
k Gangres de s4parer les 6poux et de condamner le manage. 
Cette critique du manage, sous quelle forme se pr6sentait-elle? 
Le Concile n’en dit rien, et les termes vagues qu’il emploie 

1 Ed. M. Kmosko, Patrologia Syriaca III, Paris 1926; notre r^siim^ 
reprend les id^es essentielles des homilies, de multiples r6f6rences se- 
raient n^cessaires, mais constitueraient \m travail independemt; renvoy- 
ons simplement k Tanalyse de Kmosko, §§ 36—37, pp. CVII—CIX. 

* L’influence d'Eustathe sur Basile a solidement 6tablie par 
D. Amand de Mendieta, L'Asc^e monastique de saint Basile. Essai histo- 
rique, Maredsous 1948, pp. 52—61 (notamment p. 54); les influences 
familiales, attest5es par Gr^goire de Nysse, n’y font pas difficult^; elles 
ont servi d’interm^diaire, et, en partie, de filtre. 
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peuvent trfes bien forcer la note. Mais quant aux families divi- 
s^es, si rien ne s’6tait pass4, Tire des 6v^ques serait-elle expli¬ 
cable? Lisons maintenant Basile^. Sans mettre en question la 
14gitimit4 du manage, il accepte qu’im 6poux aspire 4 4[ce genre 
de viej>. Selon TEpitre aux Corinthiens, il demande le consente- 
ment du conjoint (sans remarquer pourtant que saint Paul 
ne recommandait qu’ime separation temporaire); mais que 
ce conjoint ose refuser, on le juge peu soucieux de plaire k Dieu, 
et «c’est le moment de se souvenir de ce qui est ecrit {k propos 
d’un conjoint paien, endurci et intraitable), que Dieu nous a 
appeies k la paix». Si d’ailleurs on ne bait son p^re, sa mfere, 
sa femme, on n’est pas digne du Seigneur, car aH ne faut rien 
preferer k I’obeissance k Diem. Souvent et dans de nombreux 
cas, conclut Basile, montrant par 14 que cette discussion est 
loin d’etre purement acad^mique, nous avons vu une prifere 
incessante et un jeAne prolong^ obtenir qu’au conjoint recalci¬ 
trant, Dieu envoie jusqu’4 une maladie, pour mater sa d^sobeis- 
sance et faire triompher la decision droite. En quoi ce dis¬ 
ciple d’Eustathe s’est-d corrige depuis Gangres? 

Void maintenant un postulant esclave^. En principe il faut 
le renvoyer k son maitre, comme Onesime k Philemon; au cas 
pourtant oil le maitre ordonnerait le peche, il y aurait deux 
solutions: decider I’esclave k supporter les mauvais traitements 
avec fideiite et patience, ou accepter sa petition, en se resignant 
k en subir soi-mSme les consequences. La solution est plus 
nuancee que I’emancipation bl&mee k Gangres, mais le droit 
du maitre n’est plus tenu pour absolu. 

Que faire si un asc^te est poursuivi pax Timpot?* Avant 
d’entrer, qu’il rende k Cesar ce qui est k Cesar; mais ensuite, 
s’il a laisse ses biens aux siens, «il n’a pas k tergiverser, pas plus 
que ceux qui I’ont accepte»: formule volontairement imprecise, 
qui pouvait ne pas plaire au percepteur! D’ailleurs Basile 
admire Matthieu^ qui n’a pas hesite k suivre le Seigneur, au 

^ Je cite les 55 GR (Grandes Regies) et 313 PR (Petites Regies) des 
editions; je traduis ici la GR 12. 

* GR 11. 

» PR 94. 

* GR 8, PG 31, 936 C. 
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risque de perdre son gain, et surtout de courir, lul et ses parents, 
les peines de ceux qui abandonnent leur poste. Ce n’est pas 
Ik jeu gratuit d’imagination; des cas analogues devaient se 
presenter, oil le respect de la loi n'avait pas le dernier mot. 

En tout oeci, les principes sont saufs, en oe sens qu’on n’a 
pas lieu de soup 9 onner la moindre speculation gnostique sur 
I’impurete foncifere de la creation. Parlant d’abstinence^, Basile 
prend bien soin de se distinguer «des ennemis de Dieu, qui 
refusent d’admettre que tout a ete cree k Tusage des fideie8»; 
et c’est dit sur un ton qui laisse supposer un auditoire en plein 
accord. A la verite, lorsqu’il est question de la meilleure fa 9 on 
de disposer des richesses^, il faut insister k plusieurs reprises 
pour faire admettre Fidee qu’il faut les consacrer k Dieu, non 
les rejeter avec indifference ou mepris, et nous devinons la 
resistance d’un parti plus radical dans son renoncement; mais 
pour qu’on puisse parler de consecration k Dieu des biens terres- 
tres, il faut que soit absente toute idee de dualisme. II est fort 
probable qu’i Gangres deji, Fascetisme eustathien n’impliquait 
aucune heresie doctrinale, mais prenait simplement tr^s au 
serieux, comme devait le faire Basile, Fabnegation imposee 
par le Christ. 

Passons au grief d’esprit schismatique, plus caracteristique 
encore des anathfemes de Gangres. La lettre synodale deplore 
une anachor^se qui va jusqu’& abandonner les «maisons de 
Dieu», qui meprise FEglise et 4 (ce qui s’y exercei>, qui tient k 
part ses synaxes privees et ses didascalies. Les canons 5 et 6 y 
reviennent; voici ce dernier: Si quelqu’un rassemble en par- 
ticulier sa petite eglise en dehors de FEglise, et, meprisant 
FEglise, veut accomplir les choses de FEglise, sans la presence 
du pretre agree par Feveque, qu’il soit anath^me. Or que lisons- 
nous chez Basile? Les frferes lui demandent® s’il est permis de 
faire Fofifrande dans une maison particulifere, et il le permet 

^ GR 18; int^ressantes variantes sur ce texte, dcms mon Histoire du 
texte des Asc^tiques de saint Basile (Bibliotheque du Mus6on, 32), Louvain 
1953, p. 229. 

* GR 9, cf. PR 92, 93, 143 et 144 et Regies Morales 39; sur revolution 
de Basile k cet egard, cf. mon Histoire du texte ..., p. 246. 

» PR 310. 
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en cas de n4oessit4. Les frferes demandent encore^: Est-ce au 
seul pretre qu’il est dit: Si tu portes ton don k I’autel, et que tu te 
souviennes etc., on bien est-ce dit k tons? Et comment chacun 
de nous porte-t-il son don k Tautel? La r^ponse explique que 
faire Tofifrande, c’est iSaighcog et TtQcorarvTKog Taffaire des 
prStres, quoique en un sens tons doivent ofifrir leur corps en 
hostie vivante et sainte. 

Les P^res de Gangres s’4taient particuli^rement scandalises 
de voir les Eustathiens s’abstenir des synaxes des mart}rrs. 
Ces synaxes, Basile est loin de les mepriser; k leur occasion il 
reunira ses collogues dans T^piscopat, U prononcera des homeiies; 
mais aux ascites il recommande une grande reserve^, par 
respect justement pour les martyrs, et parce que d’un lieu de 
pri^re la foule fait un centre d’affaires et de plaisirs. 

En somme, si les conflits avec le clerge ont perdu beaucoup 
de leur acuity, parce que I’^vSque Basile et ses coUaborateurs 
sont favorables k la propagande asc^tique, I’^cho des probl&mes 
de Gangres n’est pas totalement 4teint. 

Ces observations de detail nous autorisent k chercher dans 
la meme perspective I’explication des grandes lignes de I’activit^ 
r6formatrice de Basile. Lorsqu’& son retour d’Athfenes, vers 
356, celui-ci se d6cida k renoncer k une carri^re de rh6teur, k 
rejoindre sa famUle dans la propri6t4 de campagne oti elle 
vivait retiree, et k adopter son style de vie asc^tique, il eut une 
conscience si vive des problfemes qui divisaient les esprits, et 
se trouva un moment si d6sorient4, qu’U crut devoir entre- 
prendre un long voyage d’^tude k travers la Syrie et I’Egypte 
monastiques, et prendre conseU de I’exp^rience d’autrui. Peu 
satisfait de cette enqudte, il se touma vers le Nouveau Testa¬ 
ment, y releva plus de 1500 versets et les classa dans ses Rdglea 
Morales, ouvrage k premifere vue impersonnel et objectif, mais 
que Ton peut utiliser, je le montrerai jeudi*, pour faire le point 
de I’ascfese eustathienne et de sa probl6matique vers 360. 


1 PR 266. 

* GR 40. 

’ Voir plus bas, pp. 416—426: Lies Regies Morales de saint Basile 
et le Nouveau Testament. 
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Passons done aussitot k la grande oeuvre de Basile, que nos 
Editions appellent Grandes et Petites Ragles, mais k qui il 
conviendrait de r63erver le titre authentique d’Asceticon^, car 
pour son auteur la seule Bdgle autoris4e est la Parole de Dieu, 
le Nouveau Testament, ou le traits des Regies Morales qui en 
resume lea prescriptions. Get Asc6ticon, il serait imprudent de 
rinterpr6ter uniquement par lui-meme, comme on pourrait 
le faire pour les Rfegles de Pachdme ou de Benoit; car Basile 
n’a pas v4cu abb4 d’un monast^re, il n’a pas 41abore k Fusage 
de ses religieux une doctrine ou un code complet en lui-mdme; 
il suppose connues bien des choses, il s’abstient m^me soigneuse- 
ment d’insister sur un certain id4al de virginity ou de pauvret^, 
qui lui tient fort k cceur et qu’il recommanderait k des pro¬ 
fanes, mais qui serait ici susceptible de d^clancher un enthousias- 
me excessif, et d’augmenter la tension avec la communaut6 
eccl4siastique. 

Nous ne manquons pas de details pour nous repr^senter le 
Sitz im Leben de FAsc4ticon*. Basile est un maitre respects, 
d6ji 6v6que sans doute; il circule dans les villages, et pendant 
la journ^e il a cat4chis4 Fensemble de la population. A la fin de 
la prifere nocturne, il reprend la parole devant un groupe choisi; 
tout est sombre encore, Fheure est propice k un entretien ou 
chacun interroge en toute simplicity. On commente FEcriture, 
on r^soud au jour le jour des doutes et des difficultys d’organi- 
sation, et une r^forme se propage discretement parmi ces ascites, 
qui jusqu’alors avaient subi surtout Finfiuence d’Eustathe. 
Plus de 300 «Petites Rygles» rapportent au naturel ces dialogues 
improvisys, tandis que les premieres pages de la collection, 
correspondant k peu prfes k nos «Grandes Rygles», se prysentent 
refondues par Fauteur, et constituent un exposy systymatique 
des principes fondamentaux de Fasc^se chrytienne. On ne 
s’ytonnera pas si les questions posyes, mieux encore que les 
ryponses, rappellent de temps en temps les perspectives con- 
damnyes k Gangres. 

^ Cf. mon Histoire du texte (supra, p. 406, n. 1), pp. 292—293. 

* Voir surtout la forme la plus ancienne du Prologue, dans mon 
Histoire du texte, p. 240; autres sources ibid., pp. 255—256. 
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Basile a donn4 plusieurs Editions successives de cet Asc^ticon. 
La plus ancienne, qui a surv^cu en latin et en syriaque, est de 
moiti4 plus courte que le texte d^finitif. La comparaison de 
ces 614ments primitifs et des remaniement ult^rieurs permet 
d’6tablir une chronologie relative des id4es et des institutions, 
et de reconnaitre une Evolution dans le sens d’une organisation 
de plus en plus ferme et distincte^. Jamais pourtant, dans cet 
6cnt qui ne s’adresse qu’aux ascites, Basile ne les d4signe du 
nom de moines, ne les considfere comme un groupe distinct 
dans TEglise, caract4ris4 notamment par un engagement k 
la chastet^. Ce ph6nomfene monastique, Basile ne Tignore pas, 
il doit bien I’accepter lorsque dans sa correspondance il parle 
en ^veque et s’adresse k des strangers*. Mais dans TAsc^ticon, 
il ne veut consid^rer ses interlocuteurs qu’en tant que chr^tiens, 
qui veulent vivre selon TEvangile®. Il estime sans doute que 
c’est la meilleure tactique pour leur mettre en t6te une notion 
4quilibr^ de leurs devoirs, ne pas les laisser s’attacher avec 
complaisance k tel ou tel renoncement, en n^gligeant des 
devoirs obscurs et mortifiants: Tob^issance, le travail pers6v6rant 
au service de la communaut4 et des pauvres, le sacrifice des 
fibres peregrinations, la prudence dans les rapports avec les 
soeurs. 

Mais c’est plus qu’ime manoeuvre tactique pour apaiser les 
conflits; ce comportement de Basile repond k une conviction 
intime: la bonne nouvelle du Christianisme, le don de soi-meme 
dans la charite, sont des valeurs autrement decisives qu’aucune 
pratique austere, si exaltante qu’elle puisse paraitre. Ce n’est 
peut-etre que malgre lui et sans vouloir trop tot se Tavouer que 
Basile en vint k constituer des maisons refigieuses, au lieu 
d’Egfises saintes et fiddles. Rien d’etonnant dds lors si Thorizon 
de TAsceticon se fimite autant que possible k la communaute, 


' Dans mon Histoire du texte, le chapitre XIX, pp. 237—264, donne 
une description du Petit Ascdticon et le compare rapidement k revolu¬ 
tion ulterieure. 

* Cf. ep. 199, C€in. 19. 

* Voir mon Histoire du texte, pp. 187, 307. 
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con 9 ue comme TEglise locale^, dont il n’y a pas lieu de d^finir 
les relations avec une plus large paroisse s6culi^re. Et du fait qu’il 
est lui-m6me 4v6que, BasUe n’a pas k parler d’une hi^rarchie 
ext4rieure. S’il fait allusion au sacerdoce, c’est k propos des 
devoirs et des droits de ces membres «responsables de la parole 
de Diem^. Le meilleur moyen de r^duire le schisme 6tait 4videm- 
ment soit d’enroler les pretres parmi les ascfetes, soit de recruter 
le clerg4 parmi ces demiers. De cette fa 9 on, Fattachement 
indiscut^ k I’Eglise a corrig^ une tendance k ce que Ton pourrait 
appeler du Congr^gationnalisme. 

II ne faut naturellement pas insister exag^r^ment sur cet 
aspect «sectaire» de I’asc^tisme d’Eustathe et de Basile. Peut- 
etre, dans le but de me faire comprendre, ai-je d6ji 6t6 trop 
loin; la th6orie chez eux n’est pas 41abor6e, ni pouss^ jusqu’^ 
Tabsurde de ses extremes consequences. Ce qu’on peut affirmer, 
c’est que Basile a deiiberement ecarte la doctrine de deux degr^s 
de vie chretienne, telle que la con 9 oit le Liber Oraduum: il n’est 
pas question chez lui d’une masse de justes, dispenses de 
I’obligation k la charite parfaite et au renoncement total, et 
d’une elite de parfaits, libres de discemer les commandements 
qui leur importent. Reagissant en face d’une telle doctrine, il 
va jusqu’i soutenir I’egalite des fautes et I’inclusion de tous 
les commandements dans celui de la charite; on peut blamer 
ici une terminologie stoicienne, mais ce rigorisme doit se com¬ 
prendre dans son contexte historique. 

Dans quelle mesure Basile concede-t-il que le christianisme 
est possible en dehors des fratemites? Avert! du problfeme, et 

^ Partout la fratemite est con 9 ue comme le corps du Christ, pM ex. 
GR 7 I 2, GR 24 sqq. Une des formules les plus fortes se trouve PR 86: 
Poss^der quelque chose en propre est contraire au texte des Actes qui dit 
des croyants: Aucun ne jugeait sien ce qui lui appartenait. Celui done qui 
dit sien quelque chose se rend Stranger k I’Eglise de Dieu... C’est cette 
conception qui explique pourquoi Bcisile r^prouve tout abandon de la 
communaut4 par im individu, GR 36, et refuse d’culmettre plusieurs 
comm\maut4s au meme endroit, GR 35. 

* Les textes sont cit4s et comment6s par W. K. L. Clarke, The As¬ 
cetic Works of Saunt Basil, Londres 1925, pp. 39—62; il n’est ni certain 
ni meme probable que dans tous les cas Basile songe k des pretres, et il 
insiste sur le charisme bien plus que sur I’ordination, mais il n’est pas 
dit qu’il n’ait pats suppose quelque lien entre ces deux graces. 
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soucieux d’une terminologie correcte, il proclame sans h^siter, 
A la suite du Seigneur, qu’il est impossible, ddvvarov, d’arriver 
Au Royaume celeste, si on ne renonce k I’argent, k la gloire, 
A tout ce que les hommes recherchent avidement; qu’il est 
impossil^le que, distrait par des soucis disparates, I’esprit 
parvienne k son but, et serve deux msdtres k la fois^. Basile 
va plus loin: il est pour lui impossible d’accomplir le pr6cepte 
de la charit4, si les pens4es divaguent sans contrdle^, impossible 
de r^gler sa conduite, sans s’appliquer continuellement k con- 
naitre et k suivre la volont^ de Dieu^. Mais quand on passe 
Aux modalit^s pratiques qui d^coulent de ces premisses, et 
qui concement la vie retiree et la solitude, la formule change^: 
xine telle condition n’est plus indispensable, mais utUe, avrre}£i; 
car oublier ses habitudes relach^es et renoncer k ses volont^ 
tout en vivant dans un milieu indifferent, c’est itrka difficile, 
pour ne pas dire impossible», dvaxoXdnarov, Iva Aiyo) dzi 
TuxvreXuK dvmldexrov^: restriction propre au texte, trfts cal¬ 
culi, de la Grande Rfegle 6. Une telle prudence est exceptionnelle; 
un peu plus haut, dans le m^me contexte, un remaniement 
plus tardif, peut-etre fait rapidement, y va plus franchement: 
vouloir atteindre k la meditation et k la prifere au milieu des 
distractions et des affaires du monde, c’est impraticable, 
Xavov^; de m^me la Petite Rfegle 263 repond k I’improviste et 
presque brutalement qu’il est impossible de plaire k Dieu dans 
un etat qui continuellement distrait Fame. Ainsi, lorsqu’il est 
8ur ses gardes, Basile salt distinguer les rigoureuses exigences 
de la charite et du renoncement present par I’Evangile, et les 
modalites moins absolues de realisation concrete. Soulignons-le 
d’ailleurs: jamais il n’est porte k mepriser ni k condamner les 
Chretiens qui n’adhferent pas aux fratemites; et c’est bien Ik 
le point deiicat oh son ascetisme aurait couru le risque de 
s’opposer k I’Evangile. 

1 GR 8, PG 31, 940 A 1 et A 7. 

* GR 6, debut. \ 

» GR 5 § 3. 

« GR 6 debut, 926 A 4. 

‘ GR 6, 926 C 9. 

• GR 6, 926 C 2. 
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Le temps manque pour descendre dans tons les details; 
voyons du moins quelle est sa pens4e, dans la premiere redac¬ 
tion de TAsceticon, au sujet de trois points ou TEglise par la 
suite verra des conseils, et dont elle fera les vceux caracteristi- 
ques de retat religieux. 

J’ai etudie longuement ailleurs sa conception de Tobeis- 
sance^. Celle-ci n’est aucunement con 9 ue comme un engage¬ 
ment facultatif et meritoire, par lequel on soumet sa volonte 
aux libres decisions d’un superieur religieux. II s’agit essen- 
tiellement d’une obeissance totale aux commandements de 
Dieu, connus par rEcriture, determinee dans le detail par le 
service inconditionne des frferes; cette obeissance s’impose k 
tout chretien. La pauvrete consiste k consacrer ses biens aux 
ceuvres pies, y compris, et en premier lieu, Tentretien modeste 
de la communaute; elle n’implique pas un moment de renoncia- 
tion juridique, soit au domaine, soit k radministration de ces 
biens^, de sorte que la situation de Tascdte ne se distingue pas 
de celle du chretien, pour qui les Homeiies de Basile se montrent 
extremement exigeantes au point de vue de Tusage communau- 
taire de la propriete. Reste la chastete: BasUe sait que la 
virginite est un grand bien, non obligatoire cependant*; son 
auditoire en est d’ailleurs si convaincu, qu’il suffit dans I’Asce- 
ticon de supposer acquis le ceiibat, sans insister sur ce point 
deiicat, oil U n’eut gufere ete possible de se dissimuler la con¬ 
stitution d’un groupe d’eiite, distinct de Tensemble de TEglise. 
Encore est-il qu’avec les monastferes doubles, des epoux renon- 
9 ant au manage ne devaient pas affronter un changement aussi 
radical que celui qui les attendrait aujourd’hui; il suffit de se 
rappeler la retraite de Basile lui-meme, dans sa propri6t6 d’Anne- 
si, en face de la maison oil sa mhre et sa soeur menaient la vie 


^ J. Gribomont, Obeissance et Evemgile selon saint Basile le Grand, 
dans: La Vie spirituelle. Supplement 21, 1952, pp. 192—216. 

* GR 9, dans sa forme primitive; voir plus haut, p. 406, note 2. 

* Regies Morales 70 § 8, oti le sujet est aborde tres indirectement, 
k propos des cas oti les responsables de la parole de Dieu doivent exhorter, 
scms donner d*ordres. Quant k TAsceticon, il ne touche meme pas 
le sujet. 
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d’aso^ avec leur domesticity: cela n’apparaissait pas si diffyrent 
d’une simple vie devote. 

A oette ypoque, en somme, les ascites ne sont gudre plus 
distincts de la communauty ecciysiastique que ne le sont au- 
jourd’hui, dans la paroisse, les membres de TAction Catholique; 
la coupure d’avec les chrytiens ordinaires est ryelle plus que 
juridique, ce qui veut dire qu’elle est susceptible de bien des 
nuances, ainsi que nous le constatons k propos de chaque 
personnality mieux connue, Grygoire de Nazianze, Grygoire 
de Nysse, Amphiloque d’Iconium. Avec le temps, et dfes la 
demiyre ydition de FAscyticon, les institutions se prycisent, 
la mati^re des vceux se dygage au contact de Fexpyrience^, 
sans que change pourtant le point de vue doctrinal de Basile. 
Dans la premiyre ydition de FAscyticon, bien rares sont encore 
les traits qui distinguent les auditeurs: Us ont la possibility 
d’interroger en privy sur la Parole de Dieu*; ils ne sont plus des 
enfants dans Fordre spirituel, il n’est done plus nycessaire 
d’insister sur la crainte de Dieu*; ils montrent un zhle parti- 
culier, anovdri^, C’est k peu prfes tout. 

Avec de lygferes ryserves, nous pouvons done maintenir notre 
conclusion: Basile rejette tout vocabulaire proprement monasti- 
que, parce qu’il ne veut considyrer ses fr^res en ascytisme que 
comme des chrytiens logiques avec eux-mymes, et n’est pas 
capable d’introduire dans son systfeme, ou du moins d’y gynyra- 
liser, Fidye de conseil yvangyiique. Ceci s’explique comme une 
ryaction, historiquement saine et bienfaisante, en face d’une 
tendance ascytique sectaire; ce n’est encore qu’un yquilibre 
instable, qui n’ose pas prendre une conscience nette de sa propre 
originality; mais tel quel, ce dynamisme s’impose comme un 
grand moment de la tradition ascytique chrytienne. II fut une 
source d’inspiration pour le monachisme byzantin, une con¬ 
tribution capitale k Fyiaboration de la S 3 mthfese bynydictine; 


^ Voir mon Histoire du toxte, pp. 236—264. 

* Prologue de la premiere ydition = PG 31, 1080 A. 

8 GR 4. 

^ Souvent, par ex. GR 2 (908 C11), GR 6 § 3 (921 C10, C 22), GR 7 
§ 1 (929 B 9), GR 9 (944 B 13) ... 
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il reste un id4al 4vang61ique auquel chr^tiens d’Orient et d’Occi- 
dent se mesureront encore avantageusement dans ravenir. 

Pour finir, touchons un mot de T^tat des choses k la mort 
de Basile. Tant qu’il fat present, r^vSque de C6sar^ maintint 
dans Torbite de TEglise le mouvement asc^tique soumis k 
son influence; les remaniements apport^ k TAsc^ticon ne 
trahissent pas une situation particuliferement tendue. Pourtant, 
d^s 375, k son disciple Amphiloque d’Iconium, il indique les 
mesures k prendre centre les sectes asc^tiques dissidentes, 
Encratites, Saccophores, Hydroparastates^; et aprfes sa dis- 
parition, c’est ce mSme Amphiloque qui prend aussitdt la tdte 
du combat centre ces sectes, alors en regain de vitality: en 382, 
il obtient de Th4odose leur condamnation^. Peu aprfes, c’est lui 
encore^ qui rassemble k Side un concile qui d4masque et con- 
damne les Messaliens, groupe si important dans I’histoire de 
la spirituality orientale. 

C’est sur ces Messaliens que je voudrais conclure, en les 
pr^sentant comme des hyritiers d’Eustathe. A vrai dire, on les 
voit condamner d’abord au Sud et k I’Est de Cysar^e, ce qui 
ne semble pas les relier aux ascites dont nous parlions jus- 
qu’ici; mais le fait peut s’expliquer par I’influence modyratrice 
du grand yvSque qui a retardy la crise en Cappadoce. Le pretre 
Timothye de Constantinople, notre meilleur tymoin des Actes 
de Side, leur donne entre autres le nom d’EustathiensS 
titre vite oubliy dans la suite, k mesure que le souvenir d’Eustathe 

1 Ep. 199, can. 47. 

* CJod. Theodos. XVI, 6, 7. Le rapport de cet 6dit avec la lettre de 
Basile et Tcwtivity d’Amphiloque a 6ty signaiy par K. Holl, Amphilo- 
chius von Ikonium in seinem Verhaltnis zu den groBen Kappadoziem, 
Tubingen 1904, pp. 36—38; ces pc^es ont dyjii noty les liens de ces mouve- 
ments ascytiques et du messalianisme. 

* Il est vrai que Pyp. 82 de Cyrille d’Alexandrie (PG 77, 376) adresse 
k un Amphiloque de Side des avertissements au sujet des Messaliens; 
mais les Actes du Synode de Side, dycrits par Photius, utilisys par Thyo- 
doret et Timothye de Constantinople, nomment explicitement comme 
prysident de Tassembiye Amphiloque dTconium, cf. les textes rassembiys 
par M. Kmosko dans sa pryface k I’ydition du Idber Oraduum, Patro- 
logia Syriaca IH, Paris 1926, p. CCLIII, n° XXI § 1; p. CXCIII, lignes 
28—29; p. CCI, ligne 13; p. CCXXII, ligne 9. 

^ Voir Kmosko, o. c., p. CCXXI, n° XIV, ligne 3. 
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palit devant celui des chefs contemporains. Jean Damascene 
rapproche la doctrine messalienne de celle des Ariens, on, selon 
line henreuse conjecture de Le Quien, des Adriens, ces dis¬ 
ciples extr^mistes d’Eustathe^. AiUeurs le m5me auteur utilise 
centre eux des traits repris au Concile de Gangres*. Un des 
leaders de la secte, Lampetius, est connu pour 6tre d’origine 
cappadocienne^. A ces t4moignages extemes s’ajoutent des 
indices non Equivoques de relations entre Messaliens et dis¬ 
ciples de BasUe. Un manuscrit de TAscEticon, qui au V® s. 
se trouvait dans les monastEres du Pont, contient, interpolEe, 
une des homElies du Pseudo-Macaire^. H y a des similitudes de 
genre littEraire et de problEmatique, voire des citations de 
Basile dans I’AscEticon messalien^, sans parler du lAber Qraduum 
citE plus haut, dont la parentE avec le Messalianisme a depuis 
longtemps EtE Etablie. 

DEs que TEdition critique de SymEon de MEsopotamie, promise 
par Klostermann et Dorries, aura paru, il y aura lieu de suivre 
de plus prEs toutes ces pistes. Elies aideront E comprendre da- 
vantage encore dans son contexte historique Toeuvre basilienne, 
et montreront sans doute que les courants spirituels basilien 
et messalien, si importants par eux-mEmes et dans leur avenir, 
ont beaucoup en commun, explicitement et implicitement, 
mEme, s’ils se trouvent sur certains points en opposition directs®; 
et e’est IE une perspective assez nouvelle dans Thistoire de la 
spiritualitE orientals. 


' Voir Kmosko, o. c., p. CCXLII, ligne 6. 

* Ibid., p. CCXXXVIII, §§ 11—13. 

* Notice de Fhotius, dems Kmoeko, o. c., p. CCLVIII, § 6. 

^ Voir mon Histoire du texte, pp. 159 et 299. 

® H. Dorries, Symeon von Mesopotamien. Die Uberlieferung der 
messalianisohen „Makarios**-Schriften (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
LV, 1), Leipzig 1941, p. 289, n. 1, pp. 451—454, etc., a attir^ I’attention 
sur ces peu^ntEs entre TAscEticon de Basile et les HomElies messediennes, 
et sur Tutilisation du premier par les secondes. 

* Le Messalianisme a EtE rapprochE des Eustathiens condanmEs E 
Gangres par E. Peterson, Die Haretiker der Philippiis-Akten, Zeitschrift 
fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft XXI (1932) pp. 97—111, et 
Zum Messalianismus der Philippus-Akten, Oriens Christianus XXIX 
(1932) pp. 172—179. 
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Le premier ouvrage de Basile, les Regies Morales^, compost 
vers 360 dans les debuts de sa retraite aux bords de riris, se 
borne k enchamer des textes scripturaires; en dehors du Pro¬ 
logue, la main de Tauteur ne se manifeste qu’en de brfeves rubri- 

^ Note Critique. Un bon nombre de mss. des oeuvres asc6tiques de 
Basile ont laiss^ tomber les Regies Morales, trop archaiques et 616men- 
taires pour int4resser beaucoup un monachisme 6volu6. En fait, les 
Morales ne sent connues que dctns deux formes du Corpus asc6tique, 
la Vulgate (V) et la Studite (S); cf. mon Histoire du texte des Asc^tiques 
de saint Basile (Bibliotheque du Mus6on, 32), Louvain 1953. Or dans 
Tancienne version arm6nienne, qui represents Tancetre Cesar^en du 
Corpus studite, on ne trouve que I’Asceticon et ses prologues, sans les 
Morales; et Ton constate que, dans la mesure oti il est etctuellement 
possible d’en juger, le texte S des Morales et de leurs prologues est tr^s 
inferieur au texte V, et ne presents pas du tout la meme qualite que 
le texte S de TAsc^ticon: j’estime qu’il est puis6 k une source diff6rente 
(d^s avant le IX® s.) qui pourrait fort bien etre une tradition V contamin^. 

Qu€mt k cette tradition V, elle ne derive pas directement du texte 
des Morales ^dit4 par Basile vers 360, mais d*une copie que Basile lui- 
meme joignit, vers la fin de sa vie, ^TAsc^ticon (mon Histoire du texte, 
p. 301); il avait alors remani6 le prologue des Morales, y introduisant 
les §§ 1—6 de notre De fide (mon Histoire, p. 288) et ajoutant en tete 
ime nouvelle Introduction g6n6rale (mon Histoire, pp. 278—287); 
avait-il retouch^ les Morales elles-memes? Jusqu’ici, je n’ai rien remarqu6 
qui le suggere. 

La trcMlition S, qui connait le De fide et Tlntroduction g6n6rale, 
depend certainement de cette r66dition tardive, et non du texte de 360, 
qui est perdu. 

Le texte imprim^ des Morales represents malhemeusement la recen¬ 
sion S. En note, les Mauristes ont donne les variantes d’un ms. de 
Messine et du Regius III (= Messine Bibl. Univ. 24 et Paris B. N. 
grec 964), deux temoins V des XII® et XI® s. Les meilleurs temoins sent 
k mon avis les Vatican gr. 428 et 413, que j’ai Studies de pres; j’ai com¬ 
part aussi un certain nombre de mss.: Vatican gr. 425 et 431, Park 
gr. 504, Paris Coislin 46, Venise Marc. 65 et 63, Leyde gr. 1, Vatop^di 61 
(ce ms. depend ici de la famille S); ces mss. sont decrits dans mon 
Histoire du texte. 
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ques qui r4sument et classent les citations. Cette apparence 
impersonnelle rebute les historiens, qui ne prennent gufere la 
peine d’interroger ce fichier. Lorsque pourtant, apr^ s’fitre 
familiarise avec les oeuvres de la maturite de Basile, on s’attarde 
k feuilleter ses Morales^ on y d^couvre en germe toute la sub¬ 
stance de son message: le choix des citations, leur ordonnance, 
leur interpretation, vus dans leur rapport avec la situation 
concrete et revolution ulterieure, sont singulierement reveia- 
teurs des probiemes qui des sa conversion agitaient le jeune 
solitaire. H est d6jk Thomme d’Eglise, soucieux d’apaiser les 
tensions, mais dans une exigeante fideiite 4 I’Evangile; il corrige 
les entrances et les passions du radicalisme ascetique aussi bien 
que les affadissements et I’esprit du monde; deje aussi il est 
rhomme des grands principes, casuiste mediocre, trop peu 
attentif aux contingences de temps et de personnes. 

Pour commencer, il faut repondre k la seule question que les 
auteurs posent au sujet des Morales: Touvrage s’adresse-t-il 
aux moines, ou k tons les chretiens? D'une part, Taccent est 
mis surl’ascese et les exigences du renoncement; mais de Tautre, 
Tauteur se borne k resumer la morale evangeiique. Repondons 
que Taltemative est mal posee: comme je I’ai plus longuement 
expose dans un rapport mardi dernier^, les ascdtes auxquels 
s’est rallie Basile ne se presentent pas comme un ordre religieux 
qui ne demande que sa petite place dans TEglise, mais comme 
un mouvement de reforme qui pretend imposer ses vues, plus 
ou moins totalement, k Fensemble des chretiens; s’ils ne con- 
damnent pas formellement le mariage ou la richesse, ils procla- 
ment du moins sur un tel ton la continence et I’apotaxis, que 
Tordre familial et civil est ebranie, tandis que le clerge refrac- 
taire k leur enthousiasme se sent meprise et reagit par des 
Conciles et des censures. En se ralliant aux austeres disciples 
d’Eustathe, le jeune BasUe n’ignorait pas qu’il encourait Thosti- 
lit4 militante de myriades de bien pensants®, y compris un bon 

^ Voir plus haut,pp. 400—415:LeMonachismeaulV^8.enAsieMineure: 
de Gangres au Messalianisme. Les preuves et les nuances qui man- 
quent au present r4sum4 ont apport^es 1&. 

* Cf. Basile, ep. 244 § 1. 
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nombre d’6v6ques; bien pis, parmi ses fibres en asc^tisme eux- 
mSmes il trouvait la plus complete confusion: une aile radicale 
et intransigeante 4tait pr^te k condamner la moderation du 
vieux maitre Eustathe, k passer k la dissidence et I’excentricite. 
Plus tard un autre parti engendrera la secte messalienne. C’est 
dans ces conditions qu’aprfts un voyage d’information k travers 
la Syrie et TEgypte monastiques, le jeune novice, decide k 
s’appuyer cofite que coute sur les bases infaillibles de la Reve¬ 
lation, k vaincre les craintes des communautes chretiennes et 
k assurer I’equilibre interieur du mouvement ascetique, entre- 
prit cette large enqu^te scripturaire qui remplit aujourd’hui 220 
colonnes de la Patrologie, alignant 1542 versets du Nouveau 
Testament^. Si done il met au clair les devoirs du chretien, 
sans plus, il n’en a pas moins directement en vue ses freres en 
ascetisme et la crise oti ils se debattent; du reste ses ouvrages 
posterieurs ne prendront pas un point de vue plus specifiquement 
monastique, e’est toujours en tant que chretiens qu*il tient k 
aborder ses auditeurs^. 

Cette interpretation est confirmee par Tendroit qu’on aliegue 
le plus volontiers en sens contraire: Tavant-demiere section des 
Morales (Reg, 70—79) detaille les devoirs propres aux divers 
etats de vie: ministres de la parole, epoux, parents, esclaves, 
soldats, magistrats. Quel interfit, dit-on, tout ceci pouvait-il 
avoir pour des moines? Un interet majeur! Au concile de Gangres, 
ce qu’on leur avait le plus amferement reproche, e’etait de 
mepriser le clerge, de diviser les famiUes, d’emanciper les enfants, 
de soustraire les parents k leurs responsabilit^s, d’entridner 

1 La trsulition V du texte des Morales, et elle seule, coiumit des addi¬ 
tions donn^es en note par les Mauristes, et que je tiens provisoirement 
pour authentiques. J'en eu tenu compte dans mes statistiques. En voici 
la liste: Mtt. 3, 10; 4, 5—11; 6, 20 et 46; 6, 10—12; 7, 24—27; 9, 6 et 
16—17; 11, 26; 12, 1, 11—12 et 41—42; 16, 27; 24, 26; 26, 18—28. Me. 
7, 21; 13, 21—22. Lc. 9, 61—62; 12, 20—22, 40 et 46—47; 14, 26—27; 
16, 6—7 et 32; 18, 3—8. Jo. 3, 6; 6, 63; 10, 2—4; 12, 60; 13, 16; 14, 16; 
16, 4. Act. 13, 40—41 et 44—46. Rm. 1, 30—32; 3, 6et 10; 6, 8; 12, 7—8. 
I Cor. 9, 7—8; 10, 13 et 33; 12, 14—30; 16, 67. II Cor. 1, 9; 6, 16. Gal. 
6, 6. Eph. 6, 2, 20, 27 et 29—30. I Thess. 2, 10—12; 6, 3—6. I Tim. 
3,3—6; 6,6. II Tim. 2,6 et 26; 3,9—13. Tit. 1,7—9. En tout 136 
versets. 

* Voir mon Histoire du texte, pp. 187, 307. 
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toutes les classes sociales, curiales, soldats, esclaves, k deserter 
leurs devoirs, le tout sous pretexts de vie parfaite. Tous les 
jours la contagion d’une vigoureuse propagande asc4tique cr4ait 
14 des probl^mes, les solutions s’afiGrontaient, les esprits se 
divisaient. C’est bien le lieu oii’il importait de d4gager les direc¬ 
tives apostoliques, mSme et surtout lorsque la Bible ne venait 
pas confirmer certain radicalisme. H ne faut d’ailleurs pas 
oroire que les Riglea Morales soient une th^se pr4con9ue; Teffort 
pour rechercher lee normes du Nouveau Testament y est sin¬ 
cere et consciencieux, mSme si parfois la preoccupation des 
probiemes de Theure conduit Tauteur k interpreter tel texte en 
nn sens inattendu. 

Le plan du recueil n’est pas toujours facile k degager. En 
tfite (Reg. 1—2) vient Tappel k la penitence et au changement 
de vie, ce qui tout k la fois donne un debut logique et permet 
de commencer comme TEvangile, par la predication de Jean 
Baptiste. Une analyse de la charite et de la foi (Reg. 3—9) toume 
4 reioge de I’obeissance integrale aux commandements, que suit 
(Reg. 10—14) une esquisse de Teschatologie biblique, de ce 
jugement de Dieu en face duquel chaque responsabilite est 
tellement personnelle (Reg. 16—19). Cette introduction generale, 
qui utilise quelque 360 versets, se termine par une mention 
des sacrements, et de I’^tat nouveau et souverainement exigeant 
qu’ils cr6ent en nous (Reg. 20—21), th^me que j’estime impor¬ 
tant, en face de la tendance messalienne 4 exag^rer le r61e 
subjectif de Texp^rience de la prifere, et 4 dissocier de son cadre 
eccl^sial la vie spirituelle. 

Dans le corps de I’ouvrage, je me borne 4 signaler quelques 
points significatifs: Tappel aux entires qui jugent des doctrines 
(Reg. 26—29); Tinsistance 4 tenir le chr^tien pour responsable 
de Tobservation par autrui des commandements de Dieu (Reg. 
33—36 et 60—64), car U ne suffit pas 4 Tasc^te de veiller sur 
lui-m6me, ni de se consacrer au service materiel de ses frferes, il ne 
pent se soustraire au devoir de la correction fratemelle. On sent 
ensuite une mise en garde centre Tinstabilit^ (Reg. 3 9 - 4 1) et 
I’inconstance, dans Timp^rieuse prescription du travail (Reg. 
48 § 7), si odieux 4 certains messaliens, et dans la defense de 
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distribuer aux pauvres sans discernement; et ici les n^cessit^s 
d’une vive controverse vont jusqu’& faire citer le texte de la 
Syroph^nicienne, sur le pain & r6server aux enfants, c’est k 
dire k la fraternity consacrye au Seigneur, en ne partageant 
au dehors que les miettes (Reg. 31). On sent aussi une mise en 
garde contre un antinomisme mena 9 ant, grace k de longues 
explications sur la Loi nouvelle, qui perfectionne I’ancienne par 
plus d’intensity et d’intyriority (Beg. 42—46). Particuliferement 
caractyristique de Basile est le foyer d’intyret pour la doctrine des 
charismes, au sujet de laquelle on cite jusqu’& 103 versets 
(Reg. 51 —61): le chrytien doit chercher rypanouissement dys- 
intyressy de sa vocation personnelle dans le service du corps 
du Christ, et non dans une tendance k Tyrymitisme. Sur tous 
ces points, le temps me manque malheureusement pour citer 
les tymoignages en sens divers d’autres courants monastiques. 

La conclusion finale (Reg. 80) est admirablement christo- 
centrique: 73 versets, rypartis sous 22 rubriques, peignent le 
chrytien comme le disciple du Christ, modeiy sur cela seul qu’il 
voit dans son maitre; la brebis du Christ, docile k la voix du 
seul pasteur; le rameau du Christ, portant en lui son fruit; le 
membre du Christ, Fypouse et le temple du Christ, Thostie 
sainte, le fils de Dieu ... 

Pour mesurer rinfiuence des divers livres du Nouveau Testa¬ 
ment, il faut tenir compte, non seulement des chifi^ absolus 
des citations, mais d’un pourcentage relatif k la longueur de 
chaque source. En chififres absolus, les Evangiles foumissent 
plus de la moitiy, soit 791 versets sur 1542; et Matthieu k lui 
seul surpasse la somme des trois autres. Proportionnellement 
parlant, sur 18 livres citys, Matthieu n’obtient que le 7® rang, 
Luc, Jean etMarc sont 13®, 14® et 17®; saint Paul est done beau- 
coup plus favorisy. En tete vient la !*•« aux Thessaloniciens, 
puis les trois Epitres Pastorales, et le regroupement de ces 
trois tymoins prouve que leur pryyminence n’a rien de fortuit: 
de telles pryfyrences manifestant un souci urgent d’insister 
sur la stability, Tordre, la discipline. Les Epitres aux Philippiens 
et aux Corinthiens sont, de tout le Nouveau Testament, les 
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moments les plus favorables k I’asc^, et plus taxd elles pren- 
ctront la tdte dans les pr^^renoes de Basile; mais dans les Morales, 
elles ne paraissent, proportionnellement parlant, qu’en 6®, 8® et 
10® lieu. Mais entrons dans le detail des chapitres. Chez Matthieu, 
le Sermon sur la Montagne et le Discours de mission sont tr6s 
largement repr6sent4s, moins pourtant que le chapitre 25 et 
ses avertissements & la vigilance; les exemples tir4s de la Vie 
du Seigneur, par centre, sont rares, et les Paraboles sont peu 
utilis4es: Basile s’int^resse moins k la doctrine du Fils de 
THomme ou du Boyaume qu’aux conditions exig^es des dis¬ 
ciples. Frenons I’Epitre aux Bomains: la par6n^ est largement 
utilis6e, et, seul de tout le Nouveau Testament, le chapitre 12 
est int4gralement cit4; mais on ne tire quaei rien des chapitres 
5 & 8, dont I’expos^ sur la redemption offirait pourtant quantity 
de textes splendides. Chez saint Jean, si le nombre des versets 
choisis est relativement restreint, plusieurs d’entre eux revien- 
nent continuellement, k la fa 9 on d’lm refrain favori; ils chantent 
une charite qui consiste en observation des commandements 
et en service fratemel. Malgre cette indifference envers le dogme, 
rinterfit s’eveille soudain pour les chapitres 3 ou 6 de Jean, 
le chapitre 6 de Bomains, c’est k dire lorsqu’il s’agit de baptdme 
et d’eucharistie: nouvel indice de Timportance attachee aux 
sacrements, par reaction sans doute contre ime aacese trop peu 
ecciesiale. — Ni I’ApocaJypse ni les Epitres Catholiques ne sont 
citees; Hebreux ne parait qu’ime seule fois. 

Je me suis amuses dresser ainsi, chapitre par chapitre, lastatisti- 
que des citations. Si Ton veut deduire une rfegle generale, ce sera 
celle d’lme preference pour les parties les plus helienisees du 
Nouveau Testament, ces exhortations de saint Paul qui s’in- 
spirent volontiers du stoicisme populaire. L’analyse du recueil, 
telle que nous I’avons esquissee plus haut, permet pourtant 
d’affirmer que Basile est reste fort attache k quantite d’eie- 
ments tr^s caracteristiques de la Bible, aux idees de peche, de 
jugement, de justice dans le Christ et k son image ... 

La prefBMje des Morales annonce que les references au Nouveau 
Testament seront indiquees par un systfeme de renvois chifires, 
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de fa 9 on que chacun puisse les retrouver. En fait, une bonne 
partie de ces chif&es se retrouvent dans les marges de nos 
manuscrits^, et ils permettent de reconstituer, tant pour les 
Evangiles que pour I’Apotre, ime antique division en chapitres 
inconnue par ailleurs. 

Pour finir, tirons parti des Riglea Morales pour mieux appr^ 
cier la personnalit4 de Basile. Celui-ci, avant son baptdme, 
avait accompli brillamment le cycle de la formation hell^nistique, 
et, dans certaines de ses oeuvres asc^tiques, il se place d61ib4r^ 
ment au point de vue de la philosophie: telle la lettre 2 k Gr^oire 
de Nazianze, ou ce fameux Discours aux jeimes gens sur la 
lecture des auteurs classiques, qu’en r6alit4 on pent d^finir 
un plaidoyer pour Tasctee sur la base des exemples et des doc¬ 
trines des Grecs. Ce sont ces oeuvres naturellement qui, depuis 
la Renaissance, ont surtout retenu Tattention des humanistes. 
A force d’insister en ce sens, on a 6t4 amen6 k penser que le 
probl^me historique essentiel de Tasc^tisme basilien, c’est le 
probl^me du discemement des influences r^ciproques de I’hel- 
l^nisme et de la Bible. Mais lorsqu’on prend I’ensemble des 
Merits asc^tiques, pom les comparer successivement k nos 
Rigles Morales^ puis aux deux petites pieces nomm4es k Tinstant, 
on ne pent que constater^ combien ces demiferes constituent 
un hors d’oeuvre, stranger d’ailleurs dans les manuscrits k la 
tradition directe du Corpus asc4tique. Trfes joliment, David 
Amand d^signe du nom de bluettes’ ces petites pieces de litt^ra- 
ture raffln^e, cisel4es en guise d’apologie k Tigard d’lm public 
d41icat, sur le terrain duquel il fallait descendre. H y aurait ime 

^ La meilleure tradition est la branche Va de la famille V; Vatic, 
gr. 413 et Veniae Marcienne 63. Les mss. S donnent les memes chiffres, 
mais dans im 4tat tr^s corrompu. La branche Vb (et V-S^quence) a 
gard6 les chiffres authentiques pour les r^f^rences aux Actes et k saint 
Paul; mais pour les Evangiles, elle a voulu rem^dier au ccuract^re 
lacuneux de notre information en rempla 9 emt soigneusement les chiffres 
basiliens par les canons d’Eus^be. 

* Voyez plus bas les chiffres des statistiques, et les remarques faites 
Ik la suite du second tableau competratif. 

* D. Amand de Mendieta, L*Ascdse monastique de saint Basile. Essai 
historique. Meiredsous 1948, p. 26. 
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r^Ue faute de m^thode k y chercher le naturel de Basile. Four 
retrouver le milieu vivant et la probl^matique dans lesquels les 
textes asc^tiques livreront la plenitude de leur t4moignage, 
c’est bien plutdt au sein de la crise pr^messalienne qu’il faut 
les replacer, non pas dans la litt4rature, mais au point de ren¬ 
contre et de conflit de I’enthousiasme eustathien avec la tra¬ 
dition de TEglise. 


TABLES STATI8TIQUE8 

Les statistiques ne pr6tendent pas dispenser de I'^tude individuelle de 
chaque texte, mais la faoiliter en la repla^ant dans son cadre. Elies pour- 
ront servir aussi k la critique d’oBUvres d* authenticity douteuse, ou k 
la compckraison avec d*autres Pdres. 

Les statistiques comparent d^j^ lea Bkglta Morales (Mor.) avec 
TAscyticon, c’est k dire ce qu'on appelle habituellement les Rdgles de Basile; 
cet Ascyticon est envisagy dans ses deux ytats, Asc. I signifiant la premi¬ 
ere ydition, Asc. II signifiant la seconde ydition basilienne, celle que 
donnent les textes grecs manuscrits et imprimys. Mor., Asc. I et Asc. II 
reprysentent done trois ytapes successives de la pensye de Basile. 

Comme im meme verset peut etre city k plusieurs reprises, il faut 
distinguer du nombre brut des citations, le nombre net, c’est Ik dire le 
nombre de versets diffyrents. II a sembiy utile de calculer k part la pro¬ 
portion des versets rypytys ainsi k plusieurs reprises; le poiucentage des 
doublets a yty calcuiy en soustrayant le nombre net du nombre brut, 
puis en divisant le nombre ainsi obtenu par le nombre net. Ainsi, pour 
Matthieu, les Morales citent 406 versets, ou plus exactement 310 versets 
diffyrents, plus 96 versets dyjli utilisys. Le pourcentage de doublets est 
obtenu en ^visant 96 par 310. 

Pour permettre de mieux apprycier la signification des ebiffres absolus, 
nets ou bruts, je leur adjoins im pourcentage, obtenu en les divisant 
par le nombre total de versets du livre bibbque correspondant. L’Evan- 
gile de Mattbieu, par example, compte 1168 versets; Bcksile cite 310 ver¬ 
sets diffyrents, o’est k dire 26,5%. 

Les relevys ont yty faits, pour 1’Ascyticon, sur im dypouillement 
nouveau; j’y tiens compte des allusions. 

Pour les Morales^ k c6t6 de ficbes personnelles, j’ai du recourir k 
I’excellent index de W. K. L. Clcu'ke, The Ascetic Works of Saint Basil, 
Londres 1925, compiyty naturellement par les textes mentionnys plus 
baut, p. 3, n. 1; les quelques diffyrences qui subsistaient par rapport k 
mes notes ne modifient pas la pbysionomie de 1’ensemble. 

Les Prologues des Morales appartenaient k un. genre different du corps 
de I’ouvrage, et je n’ai pas tenu compte des citations qu’on y trouve; 
ceux de 1’Ascyticon au contraire ont yty utibsys. 
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1* Chiflres absolns 


Sources 

Morales 
Brut Net 

Asc. I 
Brut Net 

Asc. II 
Brut Net 

Classement 

mt. 

406 

310 

117:89 

257: 

143 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lc. 

206 

184 

57:48 

100: 

72 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Jo. 

155 

106 

60:45 

106: 

64 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

I Cor. 

124 

120 

64:44 

148: 

77 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Act. 

115 

107 

14:10 

37: 

21 

5 

4 

10 

11 

9 

10 

Rm. 

101 

88 

28:25 

81: 

57 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

I Tim. 

61 

50 

13:12 

30: 

22 

7 

8 

11 

10 

10 

8 

II Cor. 

61 

48 

32:25 

73: 

44 

8 

9 

5 

5 

6 

6 

I Thess. 

56 

44 

7: 7 

23: 

13 

9 

10 

14 

14 

12 

14 

Eph. 

56 

53 

20:14 

47: 

21 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

Phil. 

44 

32 

19:14 

38: 

25 

11 

11 

8 

8 

8 

7 

II Tim. 

38 

30 

9: 8 

18: 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

15 

Me. 

30 

30 

10: 9 

17: 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

15 

13 

Gal. 

28 

24 

14:13 

29: 

18 

14 

14 

9 

9 

11 

11 

Tit. 

27 

19 

1: 1 

5: 

5 

15 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Col. 

25 

24 

5: 5 

18: 

14 

16 

15 

16 

16 

14 

12 

IIThess. 

7 

7 

5* 5 

13: 

8 

17 

17 

15 

15 

16 

16 

Hebr. 

5 

5 

5: 5 

6: 

6 

18 

18 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Philm. 

0 

0 

0: 0 

3: 

3 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

Somme 

1542: 

1281 

480:379 

1049 

:639 



Les six coloimes du classement suivent I’ordre des colonnes 
de chif&es qui les pr^cMent, et permettent de contrdler d’un 
simple coup d’oeil revolution des preferences de Basile: les 
chifires en s’abaissant montrent que celui-ci utilise de plus en 
plus un livre donne, les Evangiles par exemple et les Epitres 
Pastorales perdent de rimportance au profit de saint Paul. 

Un nombre brut beaucoup superieur au nombre net (traduit, 
dans le classement, par une meilleure place dans la colonne 
«brut») signifie que de nombreux versets sont repetes, c’est k 
dire que le livre exerce une infiuence intensive plus qu’extensive 
—et peut-6tre aussi que Basile ne retient que quelques aspects 
de la doctrine de Tauteur! 

n. Pourcentages des citations 

Les livres du Nouveau Testament sont d’4tendue tr^ diverse, et un 
texte court peut etre proportionnellement beaucoup cit6, tout en ne 
pr6sentant qu’im chiffre absolu peu important. II importe done de corri- 
ger le tableau pr4c6dent par ime statistique proportionnelle, qui indique 
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le nombre de versets de chaque livre, puis le pourcentage des citations 
basiliennes. Nous ajouterons le pourcentage des doublets, calculi, comme 
il a dit, par rapport au nombre net des citations, non par rapport k 
la longueur du livre biblique. 

Comme TAsc^ticon contient n6cessairement beaucoup moins de 
citations que le recueil des Morcdes, les chiifres proportionnels y sont 
beaucoup plus bas; on obtiendrait des nombres compcirables k ceux des 
Morales en multipliant Asc. I brut pax 3, 2; Asc. I net par 3, 3; Asc. II 
brut par 1,4; Asc. II net par 2, c*est k dire en multipliant chaque colonne 
par la moyenne de la somme de ses citations par rapport k la colonne 
correspondante des Morales, 


Sources 

Morales 
Brut Net 

Asc. I 
Brut Net 

Asc. II 
Brut Net 

] 

Mor. 

Doublei 
Asc. I 

bs 

Asc. II 

I Thess. 

89 

62,8 

48,3 

7,8: 

7.8 

25,8 

14,4 

27,2 

0,0 

76,9 

I Tim. 

113 

63,9 

44,2 

11,5: 

10,6 

26,5 

19,4 

22,0 

8,3 

36,3 

Tit. 

46 

50,8 

41,3 

2,1: 

2,1 

10,8 

10,8 

42,1 

0,0 

0,0 

IITim. 

83 

45,7 

36,1 

10,8: 

9,6 

21,6 

14,4 

26,6 

12,5 

50,0 

Phil. 

104 

43,8 

31,7 

18,1 : 

13,4 

36,5 

24,0 

37,5 

35,7 

52,0 

Eph. 

155 

36,2 

34,2 

12,6: 

9,0 

30,3 

13,5 

5,6 

42,8 

123,8 

Mtt. 

1168 

34,7 

26,5 

10,0: 

7,6 

22,0 

12,2 

30,9 

40,4 

79,7 

I Cor. 

437 

27,5 

27,4 

14,6: 

10,0 

33,8 

17,6 

3,0 

45,4 

92,2 

Col. 

95 

26,3 

26,2 

6,2: 

6.2 

18,9 

14,7 

4,1 

0,0 

28,5 

II Cor. 

256 

23,8 

18,3 

12,5: 

9,7 

28,5 

17,0 

27,0 

28,0 

65,9 

Rm. 

453 

22,2 

19,4 

6,3: 

5,5 

17,8 

10,3 

14,6 

12,0 

45,6 

Gal. 

149 

18,7 

16,1 

9,3: 

8,7 

19,4 

12,0 

16,6 

7.0 

61,1 

Lc. 

1151 

17,8 

15,9 

4,9: 

4,1 

8,7 

6,2 

11,9 

18,7 

38,8 

Jo. 

889 

17,4 

11,9 

6,7: 

6,0 

11,9 

7,1 

46,2 

33,3 

67,5 

n Thess. 

47 

14,8 

14,8 

10,6: 

10,6 

27,6 

17,0 

0,0 

0,0 

62,5 

Act. 

1016 

11,3 

10,5 

1,3: 

0,9 

2,6 

2,0 

7,4 

40,0 

76,1 

Me. 

678 

4,4 

4,4 

1,4: 

1.3 

2,6 

2,0 

0,0 

11,1 

21,4 

Hebr. 

303 

1,6 

1,6 

1,6: 

1,6 

1,9 

1.9 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

Phlm. 

25 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0: 

0,0 

12,0 

12,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

Somme 

7257 

21,2: 

: 17,6 

6,6: 

6,2 

14,4 : 

: 8,8 



Ce tableau d^gage un ordre plus objectif que le tableau pr^- 
cadent; la preuve en est que Ton voit se regrouper ici des en¬ 
sembles coh4rents, les Pastorales, les Epitres de la Captivity 
(Colossiens est un peu en retard), les Corinthiens, Romains- 
Galates, Luc-Jean; et dans ces groupes I’^crit le plus important 
vient gdn^ralement en tSte. 

Le pourcentage net des citations des Morales n’impose pas 
im classement fort different de la premiere colonne, que nous 
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avons prise pour guide dans la disposition du tableau: Eph. 
pr6c4derait Phil., I Cor. passerait avant Mtt., Rm. avant 11 
Cor. ... L’Asc4ticon en revanche op6re ime revolution. Void 
Fordre de ses preferences: Phil., I Cor., Eph., II Cor., I et II Tim., 
II Thess., Mtt., Gal., I Thess., Jo., Rm., Col., Lc., Tit., Hebr., 
Me., Act. Les chifires nets ou ceux du second Asceticon ne 
changent gu^re ce classement. H est clair qu’avec le temps, et 
dans un ouvrage oh il est plus lui-meme, Basile se limite de 
moins en moins k ce que nous avons appeie la «morale helie- 
nisee» du Nouveau Testament, et reduit I’importance des 
Pastorales au profit des exigences radicales et du feu d’ideal 
Chretien des plus enthousiastes parmi les epitres de Paul. Ces 
chifires prouvent k eux seuls combien secondaire sera sur 
TAsceticon rinfiuence de Tasc^se philosophique. 

Quant k la seconde redaction de TAsceticon, le phenomfene 
le plus caracteristique est sans doute la proportion extra¬ 
ordinaire des doublets. Alors que dans Asc. I ils se trouvaient 
parfois bien plus rares que dans les Morales, dans la colonne 
Asc. II on peut dire que tous les chifires sont tr^s sensiblement 
plus eieves que dans les deux colonnes precedentes. Cela signifie 
que la pensee de Basile va se nourrissant surtout d’un certain 
nombre de textes choisis. 
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The Observance of the ‘Two Weeks’ in Shenoute’s 

Writings 

K. H. Kuhn, Durham 


Several oocurrences of the phrase HCXBBXTON CNXy or CNXy 
fiCXBBXTON in the writings of Shenoute have suggested to me 
that it refers to a specific two weeks in the ecclesiastical year, 
which were observed in the White Monastery of which Shenoute 
was abbot from about A. D. 385. The phrase does not, I think, 
simply mean ‘a fortnight*, or ‘two Saturdays’, though CXBBX- 
TON, which can mean ‘week*, or ‘Saturday*, is ambiguous. 

The following will be examined: 

1) A passage from Paris 130®, 22—29.® 

2) Passages from Paris 130\ 14—16.* 

3) An unedited passage from Paris 130®, 3v.* 

1 make, of course, no claim to have collected all the uses of 
the phrase in the edited and unedited writings of Shenoute, but 
I should perhaps add that I have not come across the phrase 
with this connotation elsewhere in Coptic literature. 

The analysis of the passages may be divided into two parts: 
How were the ‘Two Weeks* observed? and, Wlien were the 
‘Two Weeks* observed? 

How were the ‘Two Weeks* observed? 

a) First, there is a special recommendation of leisure and 
more time for religious observances in the ‘Two Weeks*. The 


^ Edited in J. Leipoldt, Sinuthii Archimandritae Vita et Opera 
Omnia, CSCO, 73, p. 166. 

* Edited in P. van Cauwenbergh, £tude sur les moines d’£gypte, 
Paris- 1914, pp. 176£F. I have collated his text with the original. It must 
be noted, however, that P. van Cauwenbergh attributes the text to 
Besa. I have no doubt that it should be assigned to Shenoute, cf. 
*Besa*s Letters and Sermons’, Le Mus4on, LXVl, pp. 231 and 241. 

* This passage is also extant in part in Cambridge, Or. 1699—1700, 
one of the manuscripts originally belonging to Sir Herbert Thompson. 
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time is to be used, it seems, for contemplation on, and perhaps 
prayer for the ills of the world. This is expressed in Paris 130^, 
15v—16r, as follows: 

eyiJ^XHxooy A6 N26Npa)M6 Noyoeia) nim cnxy CNxy 

6N62BHY6 6TOYNXXOOYCOY epOOY* XY® MNNCX- 

TP6YCOOY2 62 [oyn] NOYoeiO) NIM e^om eqeipe Rxnx- 
Toorq eropnii. h 6tokmn 6box aSTeiMNTXTcpqe 6T6- 

M6CC6I. 6Tp6NCpq6- H 6Tp6NC<jpX2f N20YO 2MnCXB- 
BXTON CNXY 6TMMXY HXpXOe eTNCpO^T MMHN6- XY<1> 
6NTXqpnXI ON N<^in6N6ICDT 6TB6N2IC6 6X0)0)06 2MnKOC- 
MOC KXTXOYO6I0)- 6IT6 N26B0)0)N. 6IT6 NpMn(]p66p6- 
6IT6 2IC6 [N]IM- 

‘And if men are at any time sent two by two on assignments on 
which they shall be sent, and after they are gathered together 
every time, he (i. e. our father), while ahve, endeavours to seize 
and draw us away from this lack of leisure which does not satisfy, 
that we may have leisure and rest in those two “sabbaton” more 
than we are at leisure daily. Moreover our father did this be¬ 
cause of the sufferings which take place in the world period¬ 
ically, whether famines or bad seasons or any suffering .. 

The desirability of leisure is mentioned again in Paris 130^, 14r. 
Unfortunately the text is fragmentary at this point so that it 
is impossible to gauge its full significance. 

b) The demand for extra leisure is emphasised by specific 
precepts regarding work in the ‘Two Weeks*. Work must not 
interfere with the observance of the ‘Two Weeks’. Only partic¬ 
ularly light tasks, or those which are strictly necessary should 
be performed. Two passages illustrate this: Paris 130®, 3v, 
ncgopn ncxbbxton Mn62M6 n200Y ay<i> nnoe Rnxcxx 

6TOYA|.XjB MNnK6CNXY NCXBBXTON NN6YOXIB6 Np(DM6 
6-|-2IC6 NXY 2N26N2BHY6 6YMOK2 OYT6 NN6Y+2TOp 
6pOOY CpeOlB 6IMHTI 6N6T626N6XXXICTONN6 6YMOTN 
6XXY A NTOq 26N2BHY6 6TXNXrKHn6 XXY Cl)X2pXI 
6N6(T)(]pL^YjM)<l>n6 MNMX MITpO 

‘(During) the first “sabbaton” of the Forty Days and the Great 
Holy Passover and also the two “sabbaton”, they shall not con- 
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strain people by troubling them with difficult tasks nor shall 
they compel them to work except with regard to the very small 
things which are easy to do, or tasks which it is necessary to 
do, including those who are at the gate’. 

And Paris 130^, 14r, 

NN6XAAY NpCDM6 Xn62CDB NX<I ZfXl N2HTN 6<INAKXT6X6 
6TBHHTOY 6TMC(D0Y2 620YN- OYT6 NN6YXNOYOY 
62a)B- OYT6 NN6YNOYX6 6XCDOY* 6IMIT6I n6T6p6nOYX 

noyx OYcoo) exxq ^Rneq^Top nxyxx^- 6 tb 60 Ymntat- 

eOH- X6C620C6 N2HTOY 2NOY2TOp- 

‘Let not any man acquire work among us because of which he 
shall be detained from assembling, nor shall work be demanded 
of them, nor shall they be imposed upon, except what each one 
wishes to do of his own accord because of weakness for they are 
necessarily wearied in them. • •’ (The reference is almost cer¬ 
tainly to the ‘Two Weeks’.) 

c) One particular precept regarding work should perhaps be 
included in this review, although it is doubtful whether it is 
relevant to my theme, for the ‘Two Weeks’ are not mentioned 
explicitly, though, I think, a reference to them is implied, and 
because the precept seems to have a universal application and 
is not confined to any one period of the year. The passage from 
Paris 130^, 14v, may be quoted, 

ecgcone A6 epajxNOYP^Me apxi n2htn poY2a)B NBppe 
nApAnOY62CA2N6 Mn6l(DT NTCYNAPtOPH 2NNCABBATON 
6TMMAY- H 2Mn6i2Mj6 N200Y- [H Z]UG6\XXy [NCJlAjBBA- 

TON [enrjHpq. [h] xaay n200 Y exNxpeqxooc nay- 

6YNAp(DK2 AN MNeCDB eNTA^AAq XINMNOGY 62pAI- f| 
6BOX KATAOe 6NTAYAAC. AXXA 6YNAXOOC X6TAIT6 06 
6TOYNAp(DK2 NN62BHY6 NN6TMMAY 6TB6T6YMNT- 
ATC(DTM- 6TMTp6q'f'2HY 6XAAY N2CDB RneTNANOY^ 
6TOY6IP6 RMoq. 

‘And if anyone among us does a new work against the command 
of the father of the community in those “sabbaton” (The refer¬ 
ence is probably to the two) or in the Forty Days [or] in any 
other “sabbaton” at all [or] any day without him telling them, 
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the work made shall not be burned from to-day on or hence¬ 
forth according as it was done, but it shall be said, ‘Thus shall 
the works of those be burned because of their disobedience so 
that no one profits by anything of the good things which are 
made” *. 

d) There are also references to the practice of fasting in the 
‘Two Weeks’. The ‘Two Weeks’ were, it appears, caUed Weeks 
of Fasting. I quote from a fragmentary passage in Paris 130^, 16r, 
NN[6YXa)] 6nLCjXB[BXTON] CNXy 6TR[MXY] Zfxi N2HT6 
xenxcxA- oyt6 nn6YMOYT6 epooY xenxcxx. 6t- 

B6N6TOYC1X1) 6T6(?26[N]XOfe6 N2 AIlPj[6]TIKOC- lN2j. one 

line X . iXy l6jYlOjX- A^XXjM 6YNXMOYT6 

epOOY X[6]NCXBBXTO[N] NNHCT6I[X] 

‘[Do not let them speak] of those two “sab[baton]” among you 
(you f. sg. perhaps CYNXrG)rH) as Passover nor let them call 
them Passover because of those who wish to plant heretical 
causes... 4 lines... but they shall caU them “sabbaton” of 
fasting...’ A particularly severe fast is implied in Paris 130^, 
14r. The resulting weakness excuses the monk even from his 
religious duty of reading and reciting, probably from the script¬ 
ures, at the evening service. I quote, 

ecgcone on epcgxNEOiNe fxTGon uceTiiGuee Ncoop- h 
6M6X6TX MNNAY SpOY^B MnM62200Y CNAY 6T6MnOY- 
OYCOM N2HTOY 2MnCABBATON CiNj[AY] 6TMM[AY] AYC1> 
OlNj [2M]n62M[6 N200Y] 

‘Moreover if some are weak and do not find the means to read 
or recite in the evening of the second day in which they did not 
eat in those [two] “sabbaton” and also [in] the Forty [Days].. .* 
Fasting in the ‘Two Weeks’ is also referred to in a passage from 
Paris 130«, 22-29, 

6YM)^M<JNOYPCl>M6 H OYC2IM6 2pAI N2HT6N NOYOeiC^ NIM 
6YAM6X6I 6TA200Y 6pATOY ^YCl) NCBOJine AN 2HTOY 
NN6CNHY NGPKpATHC NAM6 XyiD 6T20C6, MNNCATpGY- 
fCE(D NAY, ^Y<1> NC6TMCa)TM epNGYCCDMA NAY N2M3AX, 
X6NN6YMOY, OY MONON X62MnCABBATON CNAY 6T6- 
(i^ANAAY 6NCOOY2 620YN N2HTOY, AXXA NOYOCIO) NIH 
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N200Y NIM, 6YNXK(DXY MMOOY 2IT6NN6IOT6 
NNeiCYNArCDPH 6TMBCDK 60YC1)M, 

*If a man or woman is found among us at any time who is 
negligent to establish himself and does not revere the truly 
temperate and toiling brethren after having been taught and 
does not listen so as to subject his body lest he die, not only in 
the two “sabbaton” which we are wont to observe being then 
gathered together, but at any time and on any day, he shall be 
prevented by the fathers of these communities from going to 
eat.. .* 

e) It is difficult to decide whether any other ascetic practices 
in addition to fasting were prescribed for the ‘Two Weeks’. 
From the passage in Paris 130®, 22—29, it might be inferred that 
the subjection of the body which is there urged was particularly 
stringent in the ‘Two Weeks’. But it is impossible to say whether 
the subjection of the body included anything in addition to 
fasting. 

f) Three times in the texts under consideration reference is 
made to the monks being gathered together. In the passage from 
Paris 130®, 22—29, the monks observe the ‘Two Weeks’, ‘being 
gathered together’; in Paris 130^, 14r, they are warned not to 
undertake work which might prevent them from assembling; 
and in Paris 130^, 15v—16r, the exhortation to leisure is said 
to be given after the return of monks from some mission to the 
outside world, ‘after they are gathered together’. Does this ter¬ 
minology suggest that special meetings with a religious purpose 
were held in the ‘Two Weeks’ ? Attention has already been drawn 
to the ambiguity of the term CXBBATON with its two meanings 
‘Saturday’, and ‘week’. It may be added here that in Shenoute’s 
time there was an assembling of the monks for a Qeneral Chapter 
which was held four times a year on four Saturdays^. But though 
there is some similarity in terminology, the context is, I feel 
sure, entirely different. 


' E. g. J. Leipoldt, Sinuthii Archimandritae Vita et Opera Omnia, 
CSCO, 73, p. 91, p. 120; cf. also J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, TU, 
N. F. X, 1, p. 97. 
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This leads to the question, when were the Two Weeks* ob¬ 
served? J. Leipoldt^ when referring to the passage in Paris 
130’, 3v, states that the two weeks after Easter are intended; 
P. van Cauwenberg*, on the other hand, dealing with Paris 
130^, 14—17, draws attention to ‘le jeiine des “deux semaines*** 
without attempting to assign to it a place in the ecclesiastical 
year. 

Two of our selected passages make it likely, I think, that the 
Two Weeks’ were observed at some time in the Easter season. 
I quote from Paris 130®, 3v, 

nopopn NCXBBXTON Mn62M6 N200Y nNO(? Rnxcxx 
gtoyAlXjB MfinKecNAY ncxbbxton 

‘(During) the first “sabbaton” of the Forty Days and the Great 
Holy Passover and also the two “sabbaton”*... and from Paris 
1301, 16v, 

ncgopfi ncxbbaton Rne^Me n20oy* ^Y® nNO(? mhaoxa- 
[AY]Ci> nCABBATON CNAY 

‘The first “sabbaton” of the Forty Days and the Great Passover 
[and] the two “sabbaton” *... 

But an attempt may be made to place the ‘Two Weeks* more 
precisely in the ecclesiastical year. 

That the ‘Two Weeks* immediately precede Easter is unlikely, 
though both the fasting practice and the enforced leisure for 
religious purposes could fit such a theory. The order in the two 
passages mentioned — first ‘sabbaton* of the Forty Days, Pass- 
over, two ‘sabbaton* — seems to contradict it. Also the way 
in which Athanasius fixed the date of Easter in his Festal Letters, 
many of which are extant in Coptic®, by specifying the forty 
days* fast. Holy Week, and the feast of Easter, seems to me 
to make it unlikely that in Shenoute’s day the two weeks be¬ 
fore Easter were specially observed. By so doing Athanasius* 
scheme would have been disturbed and there is every reason 

* Schenute von Atripe, p. 128. 

* £tude BUT les moines d’figypte, p. 149. 

* Cf. L. Th. Lefort, S. Athanase, Lettres Festcdes et Pastoralee^ 
CSCO, 150-151. 
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to believe that his pronouncements were binding for the whole 
of Egypt. 

The order in the two passages mentioned — first ‘sabbaton* of 
the Forty Days, Passover, two ‘sabbaton’ — suggests that the 
‘Two Weeks* immediately followed Easter, and this, as we have 
seen, is supported by Leipoldt. However both the special fast 
and the recommendation of leisure for two weeks at this time 
of the ecclesiastical year seem somewhat surprising. 

At this point I want to draw attention to a passage from the 
Canones Ecclesiastici, which has suggested to me an alternative 
solution to the problem; more precisely, the part extant in 
Coptic which contains an extract of the 8th book the Apostolic 
Constitutions. The relevant passage occurs in chapter 75, 
section 25^. 

RnpTpeYP^CDB A6 on ufuoe N 26 BAcdmxc Rnno^ Rnx- 
CXX MNT6TNHY MNNC(DC, 6T6TXna)AT6- TOY6T M6N 
X6NTXYCTAYPOY RflXOeiC N2HTC- TK6T A6 X6NTAq- 
T(D0YN 6BOX 3NN6TMOOYT N3HTC- AY® T6XpiAT6 
NTN6IM6 2ITflT6CB(D X6NIM neUTX^TiDOyU 6BOX 
2NN6TMOOYT- 

. ‘And also do not let them (i. e. 2R2AX the servants or slaves) 
work in the great week {ifidofidg) of the Great Passover and the 
one that comes after it, which is the one of the feast: the one 
because the Lord was crucified in it, and the other because he 
rose from the dead in it. And it is necessary that we under¬ 
stand by means of teaching who rose from the dead.* 

It must be noted at once that there is little similarity of ter¬ 
minology between the passages from Shenoute and the above 
quotation. I should, however, like to suggest, though very ten¬ 
tatively, that the ‘Two Weeks* referred to in Shenoute*8 wri¬ 
tings were observed in Holy Week and Easter Week. The order 
in the two passages from Shenoute neither confirms nor con¬ 
tradicts this hypothesis. Special fasting and extra leisure are 

* I quote from the Paris text 130*, 61r, edited by J. Leipoldt, 
Saidische Ausziige aus dem 8. Buche der apostolischen Konstitutionen, 
TU, N. F. XI, lb; but P. de Lagarde’s text, published in Aegyptiaca, 
Gottingen, 1883, p. 283, has no variants of any importance. 
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essential features of Holy Week, and extra leisure for religious 
observances in the celebration of Easter Week is wholly cred¬ 
ible. But it must be admitted that a fast in Easter Week is 
unlikely, though the monastic context in which Shenoute wrote 
should be remembered. Fasting was an integral part of the 
monastic life all the year round and, in the White Monastery, 
there was only one meal a day The theological reason advanced 
in the Apostolic Constitutions for not working would, I think, 
have commended itself to Shenoute also. It is, of course, not 
part of the hypothesis to try and determine the sphere of in¬ 
fluence of the Apostolic Constitutions, the original of which is 
generally said to have come into existence in Syria or Con¬ 
stantinople in about A. D. 380^. In any case the introduction of 
observances and their codification need not, of course, be con* 
temporaneous. 

^ Cf. J. Leipoldt, Sohenute von Atripe, p. 118. 

^ Cf. B. Alianer, Patrologie, Freiburg, 1951, p. 44. 
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Prayer-time in Egyptian Monasticism (320—450) 

A. VAN DER Mensbrugghe, Paris 

§ 1. The Pre^Pahhomian uses (8. Anthony and the abbot 
Palamon): Continuous prayer by day; Four alternatives of 

half-night vigils. 

a) The constant prayer by day. — The Septennary cycle or 
cycle of seven Hours, (two public synaxes of Matins (= Lauds) 
and Vespers; three day-time prayers of Terce, Sext and None, 
two night-prayers, at bed-time and at midnight or at dawn), 
represents in the 4th century an already old tradition, that 
goes back to Jewish and early Christian worship. It represents 
also a imiveral tradition followed by the whole of the Church: 
Palestine, Syria, urban Egypt, Rome, Africa. This antique 
and imiversal tradition might be defined the tradition of “dis¬ 
creet” prayer, in the latin meaning of the word: a prayer fixed 
and limited to certain moments of the continual flux of time. 

There oxe nevertheless certain saints and certain milieux 
which boggle at this conception of “discreet” prayer, of prayer 
limit ed to certain moments. Such was Epiphanius; such were 
the monastic circles of East Syria and Egypt. Egyptian monasti¬ 
cism defends stubbornly the principle of “continuous”, non- 
discreet prayer. Cassian defines this ideal of the monks of Scete 
and Thebais^ in these terms: “With them these offices which 
we (in Palestine and Gaul) try to fulfil to the Lord through 
distinct hours and intervals, to the warning of a ringer, they 
celebrate them constantly throughout the day’s duration, spon¬ 
taneously, joining labour to them. For they apply themselves 
incessantly to manual labour in their cells, in such a way that 

1 Cassian visited Scete only, but he is positive that the customs 
he saw there €u*e the scune everywhere in Egypt: Necessarium reor anti- 
quissimam Patrum proferre in medium Constitutionem^ quae nunc usque 
per iotum Aegyptum a Dei famulis custoditur (Inst. Coen., 1. 2, c. 2). 
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it be never devoid of the meditation of the psalms and of the 
other Scriptures; and as they mix their work from time to time 
with prayers and orisons, they take the whole day’s time for 
those services which we celebrate at given times^.” 

Egyptian monasticism was echoing the voice of Epiphanius. 
It answered also the conception of East-Syrian hermits. S. Julian, 
the hermit of Adiabene (c. 350) taught his monks ''to go out 
two by two after dawn into the solitude of the desert, and 
there, whilst the one would bend knees to offer to God the 
worship that is due to Him, the other, standing, would recite 
fifteen psalms of David; and this having been done, they would 
change roles: that one would get up to sing; this one throwing 
himself on the ground would worship. And having gone out 
from the early moming-crepuscule, they did this assiduously 
till the evening” (Theodoret., Hist, relig., c. 2; PG 82. 1309). 
Abbot Isaiah in the fifth century was still spreading the prayers 
of the day over the whole period from sunrise to sunset (Pre¬ 
cepts 11 and 17; PG 103. 429). 

b) The half-night vigil. — The Egyptian ascetics before 
Pakhomius know sometimes a total ''dgryjinia'" or ''pannykhid"" 
vigil, as their Palestinian and Syrian brothers know it on 
Sundays and Feaats. Yet, sleep has its rights, even on the 
ascetics of the desert; the exercise of the constant prayer all 
through the night is hardly possible every night. Normally 
one keeps watch only half the night through. S. Palamon warns 
his postulant Pakhomius from the very start: "I keep watch, 
as I have been taught: always one half of the night, in prayer 
and meditation on God’s words, and often the whole night*.” 

^ Apud illoa etiam haec offida, quae Domino solvere par diatinctiojMs 
horarum ei iemporia intervaUa cum admonitione compulaoria adigimur, 
per totum diet apatium iugiter cum operia adjectione apontanee celebrarUur. 
Ita namque ab eia inceaaanter operatio manuum privaUm per celltdaa 
exercetur, tU paalmorum quoque vel ceterarum acriplurarum meditatio 
nvmquam penitua omittatur, cui precea et orationea per singula momenta 
miacentea in hia officiia, quae noa atatuto tempore cdehramua, totum diet 
tempua abaumunt (Inst. Coen., 1. 3, c. 2). 

* *AyQV7tv&, cog idtddx&rpf, del ph t 6 rjfuov rrjg wxrdg bIq bvx^ xal fiBkhrjr 
kdyojv Geov, xal noDdxig SXrpf rijv vdKza (Vit. graec. I § 60, ed. Halkin, 
p, 60; = Vit. gr. Ill § 78, p. 274. 6; = Vit. boh. 10, tr. Lefort, p. 6). 
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In practising this half-night watch, there are four uses: 
S. Anthony liked better to divide the night in three parts, 
reserving the first and last parts to prayer, the middle part 
to sleep: Ut psallerent ante et post somnum (Vit. Antonii, c. 35; 
PG 26. 922)1. Abbot Palamon, the master of S. Pakhomius 
knows three alternatives in the observance of the night-watch; 
they are the three alternatives which Pakhomius offered one 
night to the choice of his two travelling companions: “I learnt 
from our holy father Palamon three modes of prayer: either 
that we pray till midnight and that we rest the remainder (of 
the night) till morning*; or that we sleep till midnight and pray 
till morning; or again, that we do alternately a time of prayer 
and a time of sleep from evening till morning (Vit. gr. I, § 60) 

In the four alternatives, there is an even amount of sleep 
and watch, whether the watch was in one stretch from sunset 

' This was still the custom of S. Barsanuphius well in the Vlth cen¬ 
tury (+ 543): “About the nightly sleep: pray for two hours from the 
evening, reckoning them from sunset, and having given glory, sleep for 
six hours and rise up for the vigils and make the other four hours; and 
in the summer likewise, only with conciseness and a few psalms because 
of the shortness of the nights** (Answer to question 75). 

* This also was still the use of Abbot Isaiah at Scete in the fifth 
century: Mediam noctem ad vigilandum oraHoni deceme; alteram veto 
medietatem requiei corporis tui (Precept. 55; PG 103. 432; = ed. Brockie, 
I. 8; and cf. Prec. 32; PG 103. 340). 

• Following for this third alternative the text of the ms of Athens. 
The stcmdard ms of Florence has here a lacima: “or that from the start 
(of the night) we rest a little cmd . .y till morning.** To fill in the gap 
we follow the text of the Vita I in the Athenian ms, and not the inferior 
text of the Vita III as Fr. Halkin has done. The text of the Vita III 
gives to understcmd, not an alternation of rest emd watch, repeating 
itself several times, but a single session of prayer framed between 
two periods of rest; “or that from the start we sleep a little and so we 
may rise up and pray, and again that we sleep till morning**. This version 
does not allow easily to understcmd the rest of the story: “They chose 
to do alternately a time of sleep (“^ntm**; not “prayer** as Lefort mis- 
gardedly trcmslates) and a time of watch** (Bohairic version). Pakhomius 
is then said to have remained awake to aportion {ladCcop) judicio\isly 
the hours of sleep cmd prayer. 

It is interesting to notice that the third {and oldest) of the Pala- 
monian cdtematives, the severed periods of watch sandwiched with 
periods of sleep (Vit. I, § 60; = Vit. HI, § 78; = Vit. Boh. § 59) vanishes 
as too archede in the Vitae II (§ 50) and VI (§ 66), which come to mention 
only Aw rimovg TiQoaevxfjg. 
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to midnight, or from midnight to sunrise, or in two stretches 
of two hours at the beginning and four hours at the end of the 
night, or in twelve slices of half an hour sandwiched with slices 
of sleep. 

Finally we may surmise that with the standard of a quasi 
continual prayer during the day and of six hours of prayer 
at night the reckoning of an output of some 50 psalms for the 
half-night and some 60 psalms during the day, given by the 
Bohairic Life (§ 10) should not be far out^. 

§ 2. The original Pahhomian Typikon (320 — 380): 

Frequent prayers during the day; Full synaxis and domestic 
synaxis in the evening; Full synaxis al dawn. 

The authoritative documents, reflecting faithfully the state 
of things during the lives of S. Pakhomius (+ 346) and S. Theo¬ 
dore (-1- 368) are the following: the Vita Pachomii graeca I, 
written before the death of Theodore (368), and its parallel the 
Bohairic Life; the Rule of Pakhomius in three books (Precepts, 
Precepts and Institutions, Precepts and Laws), either in the 
greek and Coptic fragments which remain, or in the latin trans¬ 
lation made by Jerome in 404 and which has come to us com¬ 
plete ; the Epistle of Ammun to Theophilus the bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria, c. 390, and the Paralipomena, between 370 and 400. 

a) The constant prayer during the day. — According to the 
flrst Pakhomian documents the constant vocal prayer is cer¬ 
tainly no longer practised “4 la lettre”. To go for the whole 
day in the desert to recite uninterrupted series of psalms 
from sunrise to sunset is perhaps possible for hermits who 
feed on wild roots and consequently enjoy abundant leisure. 
It is scarcely possible in a cenobitic community such as that 
of Akhmin for instance, which counts teams of masons, carpen¬ 
ters, bakers, tanners, fullers, tailors, smiths, reed cutters, 
basquet-weavers, gardeners for the kitchen-gardens, wheat and 
olive growers, boatmen to convey to town the produce of the 

^ Cmp. Cassifiui, telling \ia that, before Pachomius’ time, Egyptian 
monks were discussing whether 60 or 60 psalms ought to be said at 
night (Inst. Coen., 1. 2, c. 6). 
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monastery. In the face of such an economic development con¬ 
stant vocal prayer from morning to evening must needs disappear. 

And yet, even if the daily prayers are already cut up, ‘‘discreet’’, 
yet is the ideal of the constant prayer saved by a faithful endea¬ 
vour to rise from work as often as the work will allow it, or to 
have one monk reading psalms to a team of monks working 
together indoors. Pakhomius being ill “was getting up at inter¬ 
vals and was moved to pray by the fervour of his heart and of 
his love of God” (Vita gr.I, § 51—52; = Bo § 47): “One day — 
it was in the twelfth yecur^ — Theodore was sitting in his cell, 
weaving ropes and reciting passages which he had learnt by 
heart in the holy Scriptures; each time his heart prompted him 
to do so, he got up and prayed” (Bo § 34). 

b) The full S 3 niaxis in the evening, supper and the full con¬ 
ference. — Daily work in the Pakhomian monasteries stopped 
at the 10th hour ( = 4pm) according to the older documents. 
Beginning the narrative of the famous Apoccdyptic Vision, the 
ParaHpomena tell that Pakhomius rejoined the brethren at the 
tenth hour* at the B 3 niaxis* and makes the prayers with 
them^. So does the Vita 1 relate the criticism made to Pakhomius 
that he only tolerated foreign monks at the synaxis before 
supper and his talk^. So does the Epistle of Ammun tell us that 
with the evening the brethren rested from work and that Theo¬ 
dore gave a talk to the brethren assembled after the common 
prayer®. 


^ A. D. 321 according to the chronology of the Greek Lives; A. D. 
323 according to that of the Coptic sources. 

* At the 9th hour (= 3pm) according to the later documents: Vita 
gr. n, S 63; Vita gr. HI, § 106; Vita gr. VI, § 22. 

* “Synaxis” in the Vitae means either (here both) the services of 
Common prayer (Vespers and the Vigils) or the building in which these 
services are held. 

* Kal elaeX&6vrwv twv dSeXq^S^ elg rdg edxdg, awajfitlq xai aMg fisx' 

inhriQoxJBV xag Kal iieX&dpxouv ini t6 yevaaodm ... xtA. (Paral., § 17). 

* Tfj fih &Qq Tfjg avfdSeoDg ovwiQxea^cu fied^ fitia di 

novxa xai rjavxov xdTfov Svrag ia^Uit xai dvanavea^cu, (Vit. gr. I § 40; = Boh. 
§40). 

* t6 ianigivov xaranaihaaiv to€ igyov xai elg rd aM<v> ^j^Qota/ihotg ini rdg 
avpj/f&etg e^xdg nQaxQ^JUOf ixpry xrA. (Ep. Amm., § 22). 
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While the Greek Vitae call the Common Prayer offices 
^^8ynaxe8'\ the Latin text of the Rule calls them *'CoUectae”: 
The general or full evening Synaxis or CoUecta consist of six 
psalms with a prayer after each psalm. This will be shown 
further on, when speaking of the later evening house-S3niaxis. 

The general evening Synaxis is followed by supper, the only 
meal of the day. The foreign monks are led to supper straight 
from Vespers^. In the episode of the Apocalyptic Vision, the 
brethren go to the refectory after the synaxis to taste food 
(to yeiiaa(T&ai)y while Pakhomius goes and shuts himself in the 
oratory from 4 pm to the time of the night-service, that is 2 am*. 

After supper, on certain days, the Superior General of the 
Congregation gives a spiritual talk or conference {collation). 
Like Vespers this spiritual conference is a full session of all 
the monks of the village-monastery, gathered from their several 
houses in the central meeting-house. This exercise is a new 
feature of Pakhomian monasticism. It was yet unknown of 
Anthony. Monks contemporary of Pakhomius at Latopolis 
have the Conference, but it is still there, after the original 
meaning of the word, a mere colloquy between brethren, from 
equal to equal, to tell each other of their spiritual experiences*. 
The Pakhomian Collation or Conference will also entail such 
sharing of experience, as well as avowal of faults, but it presents 
itself first and foremost as an instruction to cenobites, eager 
to receive teaching from an experienced and recognised master. 
Evening falling, Pakhomius wcus wont after supper to sit and 
to speak the word of God to the brethren^. 

1 Vit. gr. I, § 40 = Boh. § 40. 

* Pm., § 17. 

• Vit. gr. I, § 34: xa&rj/jiivcov Si nore rofv fwvax&v ianigag d>g i&og XaXtiv 
rdr Xdyop tov Geov; = Boh., § 29: nam in omni tempore, postquam 
panem suum comederant, in unvm convenire solebarU, et quod quisque a 
sanctis scripturia didicerat recitabai. 

^ Boh. § 29: Cum vesper irUervenisset , , , lU panem edendi finem fece- 
rurU, pater noster Pakhomius sedit, locutus est verhum divinum fratribus 
et exposuit interpretationes Scripturarum (tr. Lefort, p. 20, 1. 20 as). 

Par., § 1: i&og ijr xolg dSehpolg tov ^eoxpi^xctrdrov xal dylov natgog ijfuoplla- 
XovfjUov xad‘' ioTtigav elg (bgtapivov rdnov xrjg fwptjg awigxeodm ini tS dxovaat 
Tfjg SySaoxaUag avrov. Pwax^irrcov oSv ip plq xard xS i&og ini t6 dxovaai xov 
peydkov ... xxX, 
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Once, taking the young Theodore imawares, Pakhomius 
■ orders him to leave his table-service to someone else and to 
prepare himself to give the spiritual talk in the oratory a few 
minutes later 

While Pakhomius was at Pabau, Theodore went there every 
evening after work from Tabennisi to hear Pakhomius read 
the Scriptures, which he was also accustomed to explain to the 
brethren before their retiring to bed*. Later on Theodore himself, 
being now second-in-charge of the whole community, “while 
the brethren had finished their meal, they went into the hut after 
their wont to listen to the words which Theodore would tell them” *. 

This general conference is not held every day. In the story 
already quoted of the Apocalyptic Vision, Pakhomius with¬ 
draws to the oratory after Vespers, and without going to supper 
shuts himself in for the night. In another story, that of the 
Terrifying Vision, Pakhomius again retires to the oratory im¬ 
mediately after Vespers, although this time it must have been 
a day fixed for a conference for Theodore is coming from afar 
to attend it. The criticism levelled at Pakhomius on the way 
he receives foreign monks speaks of their being let in Church for 
Vespers then to a guest room for supper and then straight to bed *. 

It is the Vita I itself which explicitly tells us that the Econo- 
mos, that is the Superior General of the whole Congregation, 
must give three catecheses a week, one on Saturday (presumably 
after Vespers) and two on Sunday (presumably after the Vigils 
and after Vespers)®. 

^ Vit. gr. I, § 77 = Bo § 69: dre iiigxovrai ol dSeXipoi Syfi, TiOQddoQ 
dujxoplav Kai devQo, Snov awaydfitda elz xard xvQuocfjp ... 

xal field jijp pcari/jxfjoiv xal (bg i&og xal rjoiaro XaXeiv 

Tavra Ilaxo^img . xxh 

• Vit. gr. I, § 88 = Bo § 73: xai dxev Oeddiogog rotavrrfw avpi^deiop iX~ 

‘fffiiQag id nqdg d%pd elg Ilapav field t 6 igyov adioH h Tapewiffaet,, 
Smog dxoSaag id Xtydfieva X6yui tco/v ygcupSiP nagd rov dfipd Uaxovfiiov, dwx- 
xdfitpei dirjyrjacuT&cu Tolg ddeX(poig Ttgh xoifitiSwaiw. 

• Vit. ^h. § 87: Lorsque lee fr^ree eurent fini de manger, ils se ren- 
dirent dans la cabsme selon leur habitude pour entendre les paroles de 
Dieu <que Theodore leur> disait. 

« Vit. gr. I, § 40 = Bo § 40. 

• Vit. gr. I, § 28: Kaxtjx^Big Si rgeig ha 6 ohcovSfiog Trig 
mtid adppoTov fdav xal rfj xvquxx^ SSo' 
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c) The domestic 83 niaxis of “the six prayers’’ at the domestic 
conference. — A passage from the Vita I informs us concerning 
a second s 3 niaxis and a second conference in the evening, both 
distinct from the fuller s 3 niaxis and conference prescribed by 
Pakhomius or Theodore. “When, his speech finished, says that 
passage, Pakhomius rose up, everyone went in his own house .. . 
and after having said the six prayers they began to discuss 
the questions put to them.”^ 

This passage is unique in the Vitae and would make us wonder, 
if it was not corroborated by no less than ten passages in the 
Pakhomian Rule. For this Rule clearly distinguishes two eve¬ 
ning synaxes, a general one held in the central church and 
presided by the Economos (Superior General) and a smaller 
one held in each house of the monastery and presided by the 
house-masters (obcuixol). The first is the '^Collecta'^ or ‘‘Col- 
lecta maior*' or “Collecta omnium frairum'' or “Gollecta meri- 
diana ''; it is celebrated at 4 pm. The second is called “Collecia 
vespertina sex orationum'\ “Collecta domus'' (or domorum, or 
per domos), but more often simply “the six evening prayers”, 
sex orationes vespere^. 

^ Vit. gr. I § 68: Kal oihcog /lerd rovrovg ro^g Xdyovg dvaardg 6 nmifQ 
Ilaxodfjuog .. . nal oUxoyg dvaxcbqr^ev ixcunog elg iavrod obclav .. . xai 
/isrd t 6 Jioifjacu adrovg rag iS edxdg ... ijcd&ripro (WvXaXeiv .. .rd hcaarcfP 
TitiV elQtj/Mhayv. 

* Praecepta, 23: ad collectam meridianafn vd (= et) ad vesperHnam 
sex orationum, 

Pra.ec., 49: in collecta omnium fratrum. 

Praec., 121: qui una oratione de sex orationibus vespertinis tardius 
venerit; = Copt.: ad unam sex orationibus vespere (p. 166, 11. 21—23). 

Praec., 126: Vespere in sex orationibus\ = Copt.: per sex orabiones, 

Praec., 126: Post sex orationes quando ad dormiendum omnes separantvr. 

Praec., 136: Omnis correptio ... fietin maiori collecta et in vescentibus, 

Praec. et Inst., 14: Per domos singulas vespere sex orationes psalmosque 
complebunt iuxta ordinem maioris collectae quae a cunctis fratribus in 
commune celebratur; = Copt.: Congregati autem in domo sua orationem 
sexies facient vespere iuxta regulas collectae. (Cmp. Praec. et Leg., 10, infra). 

Praec. et Leg., Tit.: De sex orationibus vespertinis et de collecta quae 
per singulas domus fit sex orationum. 

Praec. et Leg., 6: vd in collecta domus, sive in collecta maiore, hoc 
est omnium fratrum. 

Praec. et Leg., 10: Sex orationes facere vespertinas, iuxta exemplum 
maioris collectae, in qua omnes fratres pariter congregantur. 
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In practice nevertheless these house-prayers are of same 
length as the general S 3 niaxis; as both offices consist of six 
psalms with a psalmic prayer at the end of each psalm. For it 
is twice emphasised that the second or house-S3niax is built 
on the pattern of the first: ''iuxta ordinem maioria coUecUie*', 
(= Copt.: iuxta regvlas collecUie)^ ^'iuxta exemplum maioria 
coUectae'' (Praec. et Inst., 14; Praec. et Leg., 10). 

Finally, as the full synaxis was followed on Saturdays and 
Sundays by a spiritual conference given by the Economos, 
so is the domestic S 3 niaxis in its turn followed twice a week, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, by a Conference or spiritual talk, 
given this time by the house-masters^. The monks h^ve thus 
five instructions a week without counting the eventual homily 
at the Sunday Eucharist. 

Having thus made out the double evening S 3 niaxis of six 
}>salnis each, we can now turn to a passage of the Epistle of 
Ammun where the single evening synaxis mentioned is given 
a total of twelve psalms. In fact there is no contradiction with 
what we have met in the Vita I and the Regula. The case of 
the Vespers mentioned in Ammim’s Epistle happens not in the 
monastery but during a wood-cutting expedition: work has 
lasted longer than usual and the monks will not return to their 
houses in the monastery; they will camp on the spot. Nothing 


^ Vit. gr. I, § 28: Kcn:rjxn<^siQ Si TQeiq tva 6 olxovdfiog xfjQ fiovfjg noifj xal 
adfiparop /dav xal rfj xvQiaxfj Svo' xal ol ohctaxoi xdc SSo vrynelag. 

Praec. ac Inst., 15: Per singviaa hebdomadas hinae diaptUcUianeSf 
i. e. caUchesea a praeposiiis complebuntttr; = Copt.: Catechesis atUem 
verbi bis per sabbaHim fiet necessario (p. 167). The Coptic ^'sabbatum'^ 
is of course synonymous of **hebdomada'*; it means the week, not the 
day. The Economos is giving the Conference on Saturdays. 

Praec., 20: specJ^ of three weekly conferences: DispiUatio per singidas 
hebdomadas a praepositis domorum tertio fit. But a) the joint authority 
of Vit. gr. I, Praec. ac Inst. lat. and Praec. ac Inst, copt., b) the special 
authority of Praec. ac Inst, as the formal handbook of the house¬ 
masters, c) the explicitations of Vit. gr. I mentioning why they are two, 
viz. on account of the two fasts in the week, d) the universality of the 
double fasting stations in the week, point all to **binae'* as the exact 
reading. 
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more natural then for the two series of six psalms to be said 
together at one stretch^. 

d) The full S 3 niaxis in the night. — It is clear that the Pak- 
homian monasteries have no office between the “six evening 
prayers” with their eventual conference and the night-vigil. 
The three alternatives taught by Palamon to Pakhomius never 
entered the Pakhomian Typikon. That Pakhomius once pro¬ 
posed them to his travel-companions remains an isolated and 
exceptional fact. 

Vitae and Paralipomena are explicit: there is no watch from 
sunset to midnight (1st alternative of Palamon), but all go to 
bed in great silence immediately after the six evening prayers 
and the possible conference. Neither does one watch from 
midnight to sunrise, nor does one cut the whole night in alter¬ 
native slices of sleep and watch (2nd and 3rd alternatives of 
Palamon). Indeed Pakhomius retires to the oratory from 
supper time (4 pm) till the beginning of the Vigils (8th hour of 
the night or 2 am) (Vit. I § 88, Episode of the Terrifying 
Vision). Again another time he receives a vision round mid¬ 
night which lasts till the Vigils (Par. § 19, Episode of the Apo¬ 
calyptic Vision). There are thus no offices from 9 pm to 2 am. 

The full Night-Synaxis or Vigils begins round 2 am. The 
most ancient documents then. Vita gr. I and Paralipomena, 
in the passages just mentioned, call it rightly the 
ai&vaiig^. The Night-Synaxis finishes ngcoty before sunrise, 
at early morning (Vit. I. § 88; = Bo § 73; = Vitae gr. Ill § 138, 
Episode of the Terrifying vision). This explains why the avva^u; 
wxxEQivifi (Par. § 19; Vita II § 71; Vita III § 119; Vita VI § 53) 
is called sometimes a aiiva^ig iwdivi] (Vit. II § 58, Vita VI § 52). 
But their official name will always remain vigiliae noctumae^ 


^ Ep. Ammon., § 22: t 6 ianegipop xaxanavaaujiv rov igyov xal elg t6 at^- 
Td<v>^^QouTpiivoig ini xdc awi^&eig TtQozQinojv &prj‘ *Er rfj d(odexdTfj TiQoa- 

rd y6vaxa ini xijp y^, xd mffvfia rd dytop idijXcoaip fJUH 

Sti ... xrA. 

* And cmp. Vit. gr. I § 70 (Episode of the temptation of the postu¬ 
lant elder): xai Togax^eic ivwivUp WKiiq ijAdev h fiia<p rwv h rfj 

cwdSei. 
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yvxTEQLval 7tavvi6x^^y link them with the night-office, not 
with Matins (Lauds). 

^ 3. The Pakhomian Typikon after 380 (the Rule of the Angel ): 

Twelve day-prayers in private, Synaxis of twelve evening- 
prayers, Synaxis of twelve night-prayers. Prayers at None, Table 
psalms. 

The fifth century documents which deal with Pakhomian 
uses after 380 are Palladius’ Lausiac History (written 419/420), 
Cassian’s Instituta Coenobiorum (written c. 425), Sozomen’s 
notice on Pakhomius in his Ecclesiastical History (1. HI, c. 14), 
(a notice dependent on Palladius), the Vita Pachomii trans¬ 
lated by Dionysius Exiguus in the first years of the Vlth cen¬ 
tury, but whose original greek text must go back to 450/500, 
and finally the second set of Greek Lives of Pakhomius: Vita 
III, VI and IV. These latter lives make a group to themselves 
as they are much related to each other. 

There is no great interest to take these works in their chrono¬ 
logical order, first because they are pretty well contemporary. 
The three first are all of the first half of the century. Still more: 
if Cassian wrote some five years later than Palladius, their 
actual experience of Egyptian monasticism dates from exactly 
the same years, viz. the last decade of the 4th century. There 
is thus no interest in taking them in chronological order. 

But all these documents quote in a more or less developed 
way a set of directions which by the end of the fourth century 
was believed to have been delivered by an angel either to the 
Pakhomian community as a whole or directly and personally 
to Pakhomius himself. This set of directions on monastic ways 
of life is called the Regvla Angeli, the Rule of the Angel. Now 
one should not confuse the legendary character given to the 
origin of the Rule with the historicity of its contents 
c. 390, and to reject the latter because one rejects the first. 
The elaboration of an angelic and visionary setting to the 
origins of the Rule of the Angel between 346 and 390 may 
indeed be the creation of a legend; for Cassian and Palladius 
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to relate that such a Rule was followed, and that such belief on its 
origins was in fact held by thePakhomian monks in 390isnolonger 
legend but history. As for the contents of the Rule, they offer 
nothing abnormal or even excessive, neither on the chapter 
of dress or of demeanour or of prayer. As to the last item, it 
may be noted incidentally that the “three times twelve psalms” 
formula of the Rule is quantitatively smaller than the actual 
norm in the Byzantine Office, equal to that of the actual Roman 
and Benedictine Offices. 

Nor can one argue from the resemblance of formulae in 
Cassian and Palladius that they were copying from a common 
literary source, and that this source should be Evagrius because 
both happen to be Evagrians. First, the supposed common 
literary source is a pure supposition of which there is no trace, 
certainly not in Evagrius’ writings. Secondly the presupposed 
source cannot be Evagrius: Both Palladius and Cassian were 
in Egypt at the same time as Evagrius. Having seen what they 
wanted to see the three of them separated far enough of each 
other to write their memoirs independently; also they wrote 
concommitantly enough to prevent the probability of a literary 
borrowing. Why search “midi & quatorze heures” and not admit 
simply that the resemblance of their formulae comes from 
having eye-witnessed a same practice and heard of an already 
stereotyped and recognised formula in the visited monasteries? 
The fact that Cassian and Palladius only visited Northern 
Egypt is no objection. Cassian explicitly states that by his time 
monastic uses were already standardized between Scete and 
Thebais; Palladius explicitly states that the Rule of the Angel 
is that of the Pakhomian monasteries and that he actually visited 
one of them. 

Finally, there is not only resemblance between Cassian’s and 
Palladius’ formulas of the Rule. If they agree on evening- 
and dawn-prayers, they do not agree on the day-prayers,. 
Cassian still speaks of a constant prayer during the day (in- 
cesaanter); Palladius reduces them to twelve, bringing them so 
in alignment with the evening and night quotas. This is enough 
to discard a servile dependence of the one on the other, or oP 
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both on an hypothetical common source. The explanation 
again is simpler: the discrepancy states the eye-witnessing of 
two stages in the development of practice. Cassian reflects the 
state of things prevailing at the time of his visit, that of last 
decade of the 4th century. Palladius, although he had visited 
Egypt at the same time, had another chance to revisit Egypt 
later. It is between these two stays that the free and frequent 
day-prayers became reduced to twelve, and it is the latter use 
that is enshrined in Palladius’ formula of the Rule of the Angel. 


The whole Rule covers perhaps at most a couple of pages; 
the passage concerning the divine Office amoimts to just one 
sentence. And yet, as we have said, that same sentence does 
not present the same wording in our documents. These can be 
classified in four groups representing each a stage of develop¬ 
ment in the text of the Rule of the Angel. It is this order 
of gradual complexity and development which we shall 
follow. 

1 . Cassian, Instituta •Coenobiorum, 1. 2, cc. 2, 5 and 6. — 
The date of redaction of the Institutes is c. 425, but the ex¬ 
perience of Cassian in Egypt goes back to c. 385 to c. 398/400. 
Cassian gives the most sober and most primitive story and 
text of the Rule of the Angel; undoubtedly more sober and 
primitive than the one given by Palladius his contem¬ 
porary. The apparition of the Angel does not yet take here 
the form of a personal vision granted to Pakhomius. Follow¬ 
ing long and unconclusive discussions by the Seniors on the 
number of psalms to be read at the S 3 niaxes, an unknown 
reader one day appears in the S 3 niaxis and begings to read 
eleven psalms Hn directum\ that is ‘straight through’, without 
giving time to the congregation to answer an antiphon or 
refrain. At the twelfth psalm though, the reader suggests the 
antiphon 'alleluia^ in answer to his reading. After which the 
reader disappe€U*s and the community deduces that an angel 
has come to give them the divine answer to their interminable 
and insoluble discussions. 
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The Rule of the Angel is formulated by Cassian as follows: 

a) per totum diet spatium ince88anter\ 

b) duode7iariu8 numeru8 tarn in ve8p€rtini8 

c) qtuim in noctumi8 vigilii8. 

The main features of this first version of the Rule of the 
Angel, when compared with the older typikon before 380, are 
these; a) the constant or continuous prayer during daytime 
is stm asserted; b) the double series of six psalms, one before 
supper in general s 3 niaxis the other after supper in the domestic 
S 3 niaxis are now fused into one single series of twelve psalms. 

2 . The Vita Pachomii latina is in reality a latin translation 
of an earlier Greek life, distinct from the Vitae Graecae I— 
published by Halkin and the Vita VI published by Nau. The 
Life was translated into Latin in the beginning of the 6th cen¬ 
tury by Dionysius Exiguus and we possess only this trans¬ 
lation. But the text shows rather primitive features, even 
though the Life may have borrowed here and there from Palla- 
dius’ Lausiac History. As far as the Rule of the Angel is con¬ 
cerned, the Vita Pachomii Latina presents a version as sober 
and almost as primitive as that of Cassian: 

a) ut diumae 0 T(iti(me 8 XII fierent; 

b) et ve8pertinae XIIy 

c) et noctumae XII. 

The continuous prayer in the dajrtime has gone and a set 
of twelve prayers has taken its place. But apart from this the 
rest of the Rule is just as in Cassian: twelve prayers at the 
evening and twelve at night. 

3—7. The third recension of the Rule of the Angel is repre¬ 
sented by the Lausiac History of Palladius and by the notice 
of Sozomen on Pakhomius (Hist. Eccl., 1. 3, c. 14) which de¬ 
pends on the Lausiac History. The latter was written in 419/420 
but on memories going back to Palladius’ sojourn in Egypt 
c. 390. 

The main characteristics of this group as compared to the 
two first ones is the addition of three prayers at None and of 
two psalms at meal. 
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Here we find ourselves before a great puzzle: the Lausiac 
History has come to us in two recensions: G, dating from AD. 
400—460; B, dating from AD. 450—600. The older of the two 
recensions, viz. G, is accepted by all scholars as giving a better 
text than B. And yet when we look at it from the angle of our 
particular interest in the Regula Angdi, the text of this Regula 
is undoubtedly better in B than in G. Although a later recen¬ 
sion, B has here the more conservative text, while G has made 
a mess of it. 

Recension B simply adds the new items to the older ones: 

a) did Ttdarig Tfjg 'fj/jUgag Ttoislv avroig evxdg dcoSexa, 

b) xal h X(o dwdexa, 

c) xal h Tiawvxlaiv dcMexa, 

d) xal iwdvrpf &qav XQelg. 

e) ^OxE di doxel to nXfjf&og icr&leiv Tioff dxdxrtrfv evx^ tpaX/jidv. 

As long as the sentence spoke only of the prayers of the day, 
of the evening and of the night, these three items followed 
each other in perfect chronological order. As soon as you start 
to add the three prayers at None and the Table-psalms, tacking 
them on at the end of the first series you get the new series: 

Day I Evening | Night | None | Table. 

But this upsets the chronological sequence of Offices. By 
trying to remedy the situation, Recension G muddles the text 
beyond repair. Of the three best mss of Recension G, two, 
ms 30 (Paris) and ms 31 (Turin), imderstand the prayers of 
None as really a doublet of the prayers of evening. Conse¬ 
quently, the Paris ms takes the evening prayers from their old 
place (2nd column) and transfers them at None (4th column), 
writing down here Tcal h xca Xvxyvxm ddydexa and omitting 
xal iwdxrpf wgav xgelg altogether. The Turin ms, aiming at 
eliminating the supposed doublet, takes the None prayers from 
their accepted place in Recension B (4th column) and transfers 
them at Vespers (2nd column) writing down here xal ewdxriv 
wQov XQelg and omitting xal iv X(o Xvxvixcb dibdexa altogether. 
The Oxford Laudian ms (ms 31) finds another solution still 
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The Four Redaction-Stages of the *'Rule of the Angel’*: 



Day-Prayers 

Fvening Syncuds 

1. Cassieui, Inst. Coen., 1. 2, 

1. Per totum diei apcUiutn 

1. Dtiodenaritta 

cc. 2, 5 and 6 (&° c. 425) 

inceaaarUer . . . 

numerus ... 

‘ 



tarn in 
vespertinis 

2. Vita Pachomii, lat. tr. 

2. tU diumae orationea XII 

2. et veaperHnae XII 

a Dionysio, 22 

fierent. 


(a° 460/600) 




Palladius, Hist, laus., 

Butl. c. 32; = PG c. 38 
(a° 419/420) 




3. Recension B: 

3. 


3. xal h T(J> koxna^ 




SmSexOf 

Recension G: 




4. ms 30, Pcuris 

4, 

did TidatiQ Tfjg ^fiiqaq 

TioUtv airodg edxoLQ 

- 

5. ms 31, Turin 

5. 

Scddoca, 

5. xal irrdrrjr 

ms 32, Oxford Land. 



coQar TQelg, 

6. Sozomen, H.Ecc., HI, 14 

6, 


6. — 


7. 

Sid ndariq rfjg Scd- 

7. xal Ttgdg iartigaw 



Sexdrov (= SojSexdxig) 
eSx^<r9ai, 

SpoUog, 

Vitae PiMjhomii graeccie 
ulteriores (a® 460/500) 




8. Vita gr. Ill, § 22 

S- 

Sid jtdarjg Tfjg ^piiQCLg 
noielr aSvoSg eSxdg 

8. — 

9. Vita gr. VI, S 5 

9. 

SwSexa -f cog dbictwriov 
elvai eSx^ 

9. — 

10. Vita gr. IV, §31 

10, 

(11. -f mg slmlv) 

10. — 
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Night-Synaxis 

Prayer at None 

. Eventual Prayers 
at the meal 

1 

Evening 

Synaxis 

1. quam in noctur- 
nisconventioulis 
(= vigiliis) 




2 . etnociwrnae'XJl 




3. 

4. 

5. 

6.1 

i 

i 

7.1 

1 

xal ip Tutpwx^' 
atv dtbdaca, 

Kol ip raig pvktb- 
jtpcug naam)xlaip 
5di8e)ca, 

voaavtdxtg di xal 
roxjfoQy 

5. xaX ippoTijp &Qav 
rgeig, 

4. xal ip T(j> Av- 
iP. 

6. — 

6, xalipx&dqOqt^ 
rgeig, 

7, ippdxjj Si wqq, 
tqIxov, 

3. "Ore Si Soxel x6 TiXfiOog 
iaOleip xaff ixdaxtiP eS- 
XilP tpalfiSp. 

4. "Orfi /iiXlei x6 nXq&og 
iaOlup. 

5. Kal Sxe Soxel x6 nXijOog 
ioOleip. 

6. "Ore <5^ xd nXrjOog ioOlei 

4 — 6 hcdaxfj eSxfi fpaXfiSp. 

7. *Hp(xa Si fiiXXoiep ia- 
^leip hcdaxrig eSx^g 
ngo4Seip fpoXfuiv. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

xal ip Ttoppvxi- 
atp dwdexa. 

1 Kal ippdxrjp 
j xgeig eS- 

0. ] X^^* 

10. Kal xaxd xijv 
ivp&trip &Qap 
xgeig 

5.) 

Sxe Soxel xd nXrjOog 
g fiexaXafApdpeiP. 

10. Sxe Si nkffOog fiexa- 
XafiPdpei xgoqtfjg. 

8. — 

9. xal ip 
X(p Au- 

10. 
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more drastic: It omits to mention Vespers altogether, dropping 
xai iv Tw Xvxvpm dwdexa in the second column. Then, inter¬ 
preting the Prayers at None as a ninth hoiu* of night, it changes 
the 9cai iwdxrpf &Qav rgelg in the 4th column by xai iv rep 
8q^q(P TQsi^l 

8 —10. Finally the fourth and last version of the JRegtda 
Angeli is represented by the later Vitae Graecae III (§ 2), 
VI (§ 6) and IV (§ 31). 

The characteristics of this group are: a) that it accepts the 
new prayers at None, without trying to get rid of them as did 
the G recension of group III. But whereas the third group still 
links the Prayers at None (or what they make of them) with 
the preceeding items of the sentence, beginning only a new 
sentence for the Table-psalms ("'Ore de ...; Kai Sre ...), the 
4th group detaches the Prayers of None from what precedes 
and links them with the following Table-psalms. Starting the 
new sentence already at the 4th coliunn: Kat hvaxrpf &Qav 
rgelg evxag, it then changes the full dot into a comma, and 
links the Prayers at None to drs doxei. Thus the 4th group 
now says in fact: “Three prayers at None, when there is a 
meal”. 

b) The second characteristic of this text-group is that it 
also notices the upsetting of chronology in the order of enumera¬ 
tion, and wants to remedy it. But instead of interfering with 
the new None-prayers as Recension G of the III group, it 
simply transfers the evening prayers to the end, that is, transfers 
the 2nd column after the fifth (None). This does not solve the 
problem perfectly, as the Day-prayers remain out of their 
chronological order, but at least there is no tampering with 
the Prayers of None, nor confusing them with those of the 
evening. One must nevertheless mention two points: 1. Vita 
gr III (§ 2) intending to transfer Vespers at the end of the series, 
begins by omitting them in column II but then finally forgets 
to insert them as a new column VI. 2. Vitae Graecae VI (§ 5) 
and Vitae gr IV (§3) make the transfer of Evening prayers 
at the end (column VI); but the twelve prayers have become 
now six: xai iv x(p Xv^ymb S^. 
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c) A last characteristic of this group reminds also of an 
archaic feature: mentioning the prayers of the day at the head 
of the list, the formula of this group adds a few words that 
remind us of the primitive care about constant prayer to which 
Cassian’s formula still referred. Cassian said: Per totum diei 
8 'paiium incesaanter. The fourth redaction in these later Vitae 
uses the classical form: did. Ttdarjg rrjg tiolbIv airoig 

dcbdexa used in all other groups as well, but it adds the words 
c&c SnavoTov elvai eupyv, “that the prayer may be continous”. 
Vita rV, though, feels the need of qualifying this by adding still 
a cautious Uttle oyg ebtelv^ “so to speetk”, “as one might say”. 

It remains to gather the results of this analysis of the Egyptian 
sources: What spirit presided over the birth and development 
of prayer-time in Egyptian monasticism? Which form did the 
hoTir-cycle of the Egyptian Office take? What is the nature or 
the internal structure of these Egyptian Hours? 

Egyptian monastic prayer was bom of a categorical refusal 
to accept the Septennary-cycle already traditional elsewhere 
in Christendom: the new foiu*th century public offices of Matins 
(Lauds) and Vespers because they were either unknown yet 
in the desert of Egypt or because they were judged too essen¬ 
tially ecclesiastical; the three little day-prayers of Terce, Sext 
and None and the three night-prayers of Bed-time {Apodeipnon)^ 
Midnight (Meaonyktikon) and Rising-up (Orthroa) because they 
were “discreet”. While Palestinian, West Syrian, and Cappa¬ 
docian monasticism had aligned itself to the ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion, itself inherited from the ancient Jewish ritual, Egyptian 
monasticism stood fiercely for the principle of the constant or 
continuous prayer, and the principle is voiced by Epiphanius 
and by Cassian. 

Yet the constant prayer, if it has to be vocal as the Egyptians 
understood it, is built on too precarious circumstances: it is 
rarely practicable and then only in private. Thus it asks to be 
completed by a common-prayer or office. At night, constant 
prayer becomes impossible as a daily norm and Palamon must 
offer instead three alternatives of clustered prayers, which is 
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already a first step to “discreetness’’. With Pakhomius the 
constant prayer during the day becomes a free and frequent 
turning to Grod from the manual task; it is discreet nevertheless. 
And there are three synaxes: the first full or general after work 
in the late afternoon; the second, domestic, after supper at 
bed-time; the third, general again, at dawn. 

With the second Pakhomian generation the two evening 
synaxes of six psalms each have fused; the three first recensions 
of the Begula Angeli concord in speaking of “twelve (prayers) 
at evening”. Evening and morning synaxes are thus brought 
in alignment and balance each other. And daily prayers, though 
remaining private and discreet, are now officially reduced to 
twelve, to bring them also in alignment with the rest, in a formula 
of “three times twelve prayers”, or thirty six psalms a day. 

This second Pakhomian generation introduces also the 
commonprayers of three psalms at None. With the synaxes of 
evening and dawn, this third common-prayer in the afternoon 
might remind one of the verse of the Psalm: “At evening mor¬ 
ning and afternoon . ..” (Ps. 54. 17). But the rapprochement 
is fallacious: The three-hom* cycle of the later Pakhomians has 
nothing to do with the sacrificial associations lying behind the 
quoted psalm-verse. It has nothing to do with the sacrificial 
meaning of Matins (Lauds) and Vespers elsewhere. Egyptian 
“Vespers” may well be held at the same time as the ecclesiastical 
Vespers in the rest of Christendom, they do not show a trace 
of the hour-kathism as all ecclesiastical Vespers do: psalms 
chosen especially for the evening; nor do they entail the old 
candle-lucemarium traceable in ecclesiastical Vespers. Again 
their Night-Vigils may be held at dawn as the Orthros else¬ 
where, they ignore the hoiu*-kathisma of the Rising-psalms 
(Hexapsalm), the morning eucharist for the light and the ex¬ 
pectation theme of the Second Advent traceable in Syria and 
elsewhere. The Egyptian monastic “Vespers” and Nocturns 
are long seances of reading through the Psalter “per ordinem'\ 
As the primitive constant prayer of Julian’s hermits, they have 
no other meaning than that of a punctual acquittal of the “aervi- 
tiUis pen8um'\ the integral recitation of the Psalter once a week. 
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Influence of Patristic Studies on Russian 
modern Mystics 

S. Bolshakoff, Oxford 

Russian contemplatives have as their patriarch, St. Anthony 
of Kiev (983—1073). The latter learnt how to lead a contem¬ 
plative life in the Monastic Republic of Mount Athos in the 
Byzantine Empire, where he was professed by the Abbot of 
the Esphigmenu Monastery. Returning home he brought with 
him Athonite spirituality and customs. All Russian monks and 
contemplatives are descended in the last resort from this saint. 
By the Xllth century the Russian monks had their own mona¬ 
stery on Mount Athos, Xylurgu, out of which the great Russian 
Monastery of St. Panteleimon ultimately developed^. Since an 
early time the Russians possessed a large collection of Slavonic 
translations of the patristic writings. Already before the Mongol 
invasion of 1236 the Russians read St. Athanasius the Great, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory the 
Great, St. Basil the Great, St. Ephrem the Syrian, St. John 
Climacus, St. John Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, St. Maxi¬ 
mus, St. Hippolyte of Rome as well as several Palestinian and 
Egyptian mystics*. 

The Mongol invasion followed by the long period of sub¬ 
jection to Mongol rulers as overlords delayed the development of 
patristic studies in Russia. As soon as this subjection whittled away 
the Fathers began once more to be studied in Russia. St. Joseph 
of Volokolamsk, who flourished in theXVth century and founded 
an ecclesiastical party known as Josephites, wrote a very able 
defence of Christianity against the heresy of the Judaizers. In 

^ Soloviev, Prof. A., Histoire du Monastdre Russe au Mont Athos, 
Belgrcuie, 1933. 

* Golubinsky, Prof. E., Istoriia Russkoi Tserkvi, Moscow University 
Press 1900—1, Vol. I, 4th chapter. 
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the treatise ‘Trosvetitel” over forty Fathers are quoted^. St. 
Nilus of Sora, a contemporary of St. Joseph and, as the leader 
of the opposing party of the Nonpossessors his chief antagonist, 
was particularly learned in the Fathers. After his monastic 
profession St. Nilus went abroad and lived for a while in Con¬ 
stantinople, the Holy Land, Moimt Sinai and Mount Athos. 
The latter had experienced in the preceding century the great 
hesychast movement and the controversies between St. Gregory 
Palamas (d. 1359) and Barlaam the Calabrian. St. Nilus learned 
much on Mount Athos. 

St. Nilus of Sora may be considered the first Russian 
mystic of distinction. In his imtings St. Nilus taught that 
mental prayer, particularly the hesychast prayer of Jesus, is 
superior to vocal prayer. Without inner perfection external 
works mean little or nothing. None can attain this perfection, 
unless he first masters himself, for inner perfection consists in 
mastering the imagination, emotions and thoughts and then 
subjecting them to the service of Grod^. There is no doubt that 
St. Nilus was familiar with the writings of St. Gregory of Sinai 
(d. 1346), St. Maximus Capsocalyvitis, St. Theoleptus, St. Gre¬ 
gory Palamas, etc. St. Nilus of Sora did not found a school. 
After his death the Josephites destroyed the Nonpossessors 
alleging that they harboured heretical tendencies. In this 
struggle St. Maximus the Greek (1480—1556), a monk of 
Vatopedi, Mt. Athos, who brought Greek learning to Russia, 
suffered much. 

The Father of modem Russian contemplatives. Archimandrite 
Paisius Velichkovsky (1722—1794), like St. Anthony of Kiev 
and St. Nilus of Sora, was closely connected with Mount Athos. 
A Ukrainian and a graduate of Kiev Theological Academy, 
Paisius became a monk in his own country and then in 1746 
went to Mount Athos where he founded the Skete of St. Elias 
which still exists. In 1763 Paisius migrated to the Rumanian 
Principality of Moldavia, where he was successively Abbot of 
Dragomima, Sekul and Neamtu where at his death he left 

^ Prosvetitel, Kazan, 1867. 

“ Sorsky, St. NO, Tvoreniya, St. Petersburg, 1863. 
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700 monks. The translation of “Philokalia’’ from Greek into 
Slavonic, made by Paisius and published in Moscow in 1793 at 
the request of the Metropolitan Gabriel Petrov, of St. Peters¬ 
burg and Novgorod, mightily influenced contemplative life in 
Russia^. 

The “Philokalia” is a collection of patristic and hesychast 
writings concerning pure prayer and the monastic life. This 
collection was prepared on Mount Athos by Macarius, Metro¬ 
politan of Corinth, (1731—1805) and St. Nicodemus the Haghios 
rite (1748—1809) who has been recently canonized. It was 
printed in Venice in 1782 and has 1207 pages in folio. The 
“Philokalia” is divised into two parts. The first includes the 
writings of Anthony the Great, Isaih, Evagrius, Cassian, Marc, 
Hesychius, John Damascene, Philemon, Theognost, Philo- 
theus of Sinai, Elias and Theophanis. The second part contains 
treatises of Peter of Damascus, Simeon Metaphrast, Simeon the 
New Theologian, Nicetas Stephatos, Theoleptus, Nicephorus, 
Gregory of Sinai, Gregory Palamas, Callixtus and Ignatius 
Xanthopulos, Callixtus the Patriarch, Callixtus Angelikudes, 
Callixtus Cataphygiotes, Simeon of Thessaloniki, Marc of 
Ephesus and Maximus Kapsokalyvitis. Paisius Velichkovsky 
translated only 25 treatises out of 36. He named his collection 
“Dobrotolyubie” or “Love of Good”. Paisius also made some 
translation from Theodore Studit^. 

The “Dobrotolyubie” of Paisius rapidly spread through 
Russia. The great Russian mystic of the XIX*^ century, 
canonized in 1904, St. Serafim of Sarov (1759—1833), knew it 
and recommended it to his disciples. St. Serafim’s spirituality 
faithfully reflects that of the Philokalia, particularly that of 
Simeon the New Theologian. St. Serafim’s mysticism is a 
mysticism of joy and light*. An even greater influence on the 


^ Schiarchimandrite Paisii Velichkovsky, JoumeJ Moskovskoi Pa- 
triarkhii, Oct. 1964, pp. 63—69. 

2 Un moine de TEglise d’Orient. La Priere de J^us, Ir^nikon, 1947, 
4“® Trimestre, pp. 380—421. The article abounds in information, notes 
€Uid bibliography on “Philokalia” and “Dobrotolyubie”. 

® Dobbie-Bateman, Saint Seraphim of Scu-ov, London, 1936. 
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development of Russian Orthodox spirituality in the XIX^ 
century was exercised by the Staretz of the Monastery of 
Optino. This Monastery founded at the beginning of the XV^ 
century was suppressed by Peter the Great in 1724. Then 
Bishop Philaret Amfiteatrov, of Kaluga, in 1821 invited some 
disciples of Paisius to restore it. The Monastery of Optino be¬ 
came renowned throughout Russia from its Staretz or spiritual 
directors. Fathers Leonid Nagolkin (1769—1841), Macarius 
Ivanov (1783—1860) and Ambrose Grenkov (1812—1891). 
Fr. Macarius published several of the Slavonic translations made 
by Paisius Velichkovsky. In this work he was assisted by a 
Russian philosopher Ivan Kyreevsky (1806—1856) and some 
monks. Altogether 16 titles were published. They include 
Barsanuthius the Great, John, St. Simeon the New Theologian, 
Theodore Studit, Maximus the Confessor, Isaak the Syrian, 
Thalassius, Dorotheus, Marc, Orsisius, Isaih. Most of these 
books were published in Slavonic, but some in Russian. The 
Monastery sent them free to the libraries of all Russian Theo¬ 
logical Academies and Seminaries, to all Bishops and some 
clergy and to all Russian cenobitic Monasteries. All these books 
were published between 1846 and 1860^. The Staretz of Optino 
directed several eminent Russians like N. Gk)gol, S. Shevirev, 
M. Pogodin, L. Kavelin, A. Norov, A. Muraviev, T. Filipov, 
C. Leontiev, C. Zedergolm, etc. T. Dostoevsky, L. Tolstoy, 
V. Soloviev and V. Rozanov visited Staretz Ambrose. Dostoev¬ 
sky tried to picture Staretz Ambrose as the Staretz Zosima in 
“Brothers Karamazov” and Vladimir Soloviev as the Staretz 
John in “Three Conversations”. The Monastery of Optino was 
closed by the Soviet Government in 1923 and its last Staretz, 
Fr. Nectarius, died in 19282. 

Although “Dobrotolyubie” of Paisius was republished in 
1853—1855 there was a great need to issue it in Russian. Another 
great Russian mystic, Bishop Theophan Govorov (1815—1894) 
better known as Theophan the Recluse performed this task. A 

^ Staretz Makarii Optinskii. Institut Sv. Vladimira, Hcu-bin, 1940. 

* Rymarenko, E. Vospominaniya ob Optinskom Startze ieromonakhe 
Nektarii, Pravoslavnaya Zhizn, JordanvUle, USA, May—Sept., 1964. 
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graduate of Kiev Theological Academy since 1841, the monk 
Theophan was first professor or Rector of various Seminaries, 
then a missionary in the Holy Land and a chaplain in Con¬ 
stantinople, finally Rector of St. Petersburg Academy. Con¬ 
secrated Bishop of Tambov in 1869, Theophan was translated 
to Vladimir in 1863. Three years later he resigned and became 
a recluse in the Monastery of Vysh. During his 28 years as a 
recluse, Theophan published several books on the spiritual life. 
He produced in 1877 the first Russian edition of “Dobrotolyubie” 
in five volumes. This edition was published by the Russian 
Monastery of St. Panteleimon on Mount Athos. There were 
three more editions of which the last appeared in 1913. Theophan 
greatly enlarged the collection devoting, for instance, an entire 
volume to the writings of St. Theodore Studit. He omitted 
certain hesychast treatises which he considered to be liable to 
create a misunderstanding. In 1892 Theophan published *'The 
Ancient Monastic Rules of Pachomius the Great, Basil the 
Great, John Cassian and Benedict”. The Bishop-Recluse’s 
writings have all made a deep impression on those Russian 
monks, clergy and laity who were attracted to the contemplative 
life^. Another Bishop, Ignatius Brianschaninov (1807—1867), 
a nobleman and Army officer before he became a monk, left 
six volumes of ascetical and mystical writings equally well read 
by Russians in search of i)erfection. When Ignatius resigned 
his commission in 1827 and entered the Monastery of St. Alexan¬ 
der Svirsky there he met Fr. Leonid Nagolkin, the first Staretz 
of Optino, Ignatius was afterwards Abbot of Sergiev near St. 
Petersbmg and then Bishop in Caucasus. The last six years 
of his life Ignatius lived in retirement in a Monastery in the 
diocese of Kostroma. The somces of Bishop Ignatius’ spirituality 
are as patristic as those of Theophan. Paisius’s “Dobrotol 3 rubie” 
greatly infiuenced Russian popular piety as that devotional 
classic “The Story of a Russian Pilgrim” clearly shows. This 

^ Shabatin, I. N. Prof. Episkop Feofan Zatvomik i Ego Dukhovnoe 
Nasledstvo, Journal Moskovskoi Fatriarkhii, May 1948, pp. 43—46. 
Also Archimandrite Claudian, Preosvyashenii Feofan, Vyshensky Zat¬ 
vomik, Journal Moskovskoi Patricurk^, Jan. 1963, pp. 49—64. 
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little book appeared in Kazan in 1884. The author is unknown. 
The Abbot of St. Michael’s Monastery in Kazan, Paisius (d. 
1883), found the manuscript in the possession of a monk on 
Mount Athos. The treatise was subsequently translated into 
many languages. It should not be supposed that Russian con- 
templatives only knew those Fathers who were included in 
“Dobrotolyubie”. Russian Theological Academies, some Mona¬ 
steries as well as individual Bishops and priests, edited, trans¬ 
lated and published a good number of the Fathers as well. 

The Soviet Revolution of 1917 stopped the publication of 
all religious literature. Theological Academies and Semumries 
and nearly all the Monasteries disapi)eared. Only since 1945 
have new Theological Academies and Seminaries come into 
being. There are now also between 70 and 80 Monasteries and 
Convents in Russia, and some religious periodicals and books 
have api)eared since 1944, but nothing is yet as it used to be. 
After the disappearance of Monasteries in the Soviet Union, 
Russian contemplative life still survived in some of the 
Monasteries abroad, principally in Valaam in Finland and 
on Mount Athos. The former, an ancient Russian Mona¬ 
stery, was much indebted for its greatness to the Metro¬ 
politan Gabriel Petrov of St. Petersburg, who arranged 
the publication of Paisius’ “Dobrotolyubie”. Monks from 
Optino introduced the Staretz method of spiritual 
direction into Valaam. In 1936 the Monastery published a 
“Collection of articles on the Prayer of Jesus” and in 1938 
“Talks on the Prayer of Jesus”. These books are based on 
“Dobrotolyubie” and the writings of Bishops Theophan the 
Recluse and Ignatius Brianchaninov, as well as some other 
authors. I visited Uusi Valamo, where the Community now 
resides, in the summer of 1954. During that visit I had the 
privilege of several talks with its great mystic, Fr. Michael the 
Recluse, who is the most profound contemplative I have ever 
met in my life although I have visited over 100 Monasteries 
of various nations, rites and rules. 1 have already published 
some articles about Fr. Michael and a book is to appeax in due 
course. The spirituality of Fr. Michael is similar to that of 
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St. Serafim of Sarov and St. Simeon the New Theologian. It is 
a completely patristic spirituality^. 

Besides Valaam the old tradition still survives in the Russian 
Monasteries on Moimt Athos, which I also visited in 1954. 
Since 1914 the great St. Panteleimon’s Monastery has ceased 
its publication of mystical, ascetical and devotional books. Cut 
off from their recruiting grounds in Russia, the Russian Mona¬ 
steries on Mount Athos are in the process of dying out. There 
are still a few old monks of high spirituality. One Athonite 
monk, Archimandrite Sophronius Sakharov, has published m 
Paris in 1952 ‘‘Staretz Siluan”, the life and teaching of his 
spiritual director on Mount Athos. The same Archimandrite 
also published in 1954 in Paris *‘Des Fondements de I’Asc^se 
Orthodoxe”. The “Messager” of the Exarchate of the Russian 
Patriarchate in Paris often publishes articles of the Archi¬ 
mandrite and other contemporary scholars. The Russian emigres 
published in Harbin, in Manchuria in 1928, a small volume 
of extracts from “Dobrotol 3 rubie” and in 1940 “Staretz Macarius 
of Optino”. The Russian emigr6 Community in Jordanville 
Monastery in U.S.A. also publishes various periodicals and 
other literature where traditional Orthodox mysticism occupies 
the place of honour. People connected with St. Sergius’ Theo¬ 
logical Institute in Paris have also produced some patristic 
studies. In conclusion we can only state once again that all 
Russian modem mystics were brought up on the Fathers. They 
had no other source, either medieval Latin or modem Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, except in a very few and isolated 
cases^. 
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Hagiographie grecque et Patrologie 

F. Hai^in S. J., Bruxelles 

Beaucoup de Pdres de I’i^glise ont 4crit des Vies de saints^; 
beauooup sont honoris eux-m^mes comme des saints et ont 
6 t6 pourvus comme tels de biographies 4difiantes^. A ce double 
titre, la litt^rature hagiographique ne peut manquer de retenir 
Tattention des patrologues. 

Cyrille d’Alexandrie — pour choisir un exemple peu oonnu et 
pourtant fort suggestif — est ^videmment d’abord rex6g6te, 
le th^ologien et Tadversaire victorieux de Nestorius. Mais on 
lui doit aussi I’instauration du culte des saints Cyr et Jean k 
Menouthis*, et sa propre f§te est inscrite k trois dates — 18 Jan¬ 
vier, 7 ou 9 Juin et 27 Juin — dans le calendrier byzantin*. 
Sous quels traits Tfiglise d’Orient a-t-elle pr6sent4 k la pi6t4 
des fiddles ce «pharaon chrdtiem dont le rdle politique rdpond 
si peu k notre concept de la saintetd dpisoopale? Pour s’en 
rendre compte, il faudrait parcourir les diffdrentes Vies de saint 
Cyrille qui, insdrdes dans les mdnologes, dtaient lues rdgulidre- 
ment chaque annde soit k I’office liturgique, soit dans les mona- 
stdres. Mais oh les trouver? Ni les collections patristiques, ni 
les manuels de patrologie, ni les monographies rdcentes ne les 
signalent. H nous en est cei)endant parvenu au moins cinq: 

^ Vie de S. Antoine p€u^ Athanase, pandgyrique de Julitte par 
Basile, dloge fundbre de Macrine pcur son fr^re Grdgoire de Nysse, 
discours de Grdgoire de Nauanze sur S. Cyprien, etc. 

* II sufOra de rappeler le Dialogue de Ballade sur Jean Chrysostome, 
r^loge de S. Athanase p€u^ Grdgoire de Nazianze, les discours des deux 
Gr^goire sur S. Basile, etc. 

* Of. H. Delehaye, Lee origines du culte des martyrs, 2^ dd. (Bruxelles, 
1933), p. 223—224. 

^ Voir le Synaxaiium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye 
(Bruxelles, 1902; oet in-folio forme le Propylaeum Novembris dans la 
s^rie des Acta Sanctorum), col. 399, 736, 740 et 773. 
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deux out 6 t6 publi4es, respectivement en 1912 et en 1922^; les 
trois autres sont encore in^dites*. L’une d’elles a pour auteur 
rhistorien Jean Zonaras (premiere moiti4 du XII^ si^cle) et 
est conserve dans plusieurs manuscrits®. Toutes les r^f^rences 
n^cessaires seront r^unies dans la nouvelle Edition de la Biblio- 
theca hagiographica graeca, que nous esp6rons achever Tan 
prochain. 

Autre exemple, d’un genre tout different. Lazare de B4thanie, 
le frfere de Marthe et de Marie, dont la resurrection est comme- 
moree la veille des Rameaux, a foumi k nombre de P^res de 
rfiglise le sujet d’homeiies qui interessent k la fois Texegfete, 
le patrologue et I’hagiographe. Car Lazare est devenu un saint, 
non seulement dans T^glise latine, gr&ce aux Mgendes apostoli- 
ques de Provence, mais aussi en Orient, oil ses reUques furent 
ven^rees d’abord en Chypre, puis k Constantinople*. On vou- 
drait pouvoir comparer entre eux tons ces discours consacres 
k Lazare par des Pdres grecs, depuis Titus de Rostra et Jean 
Chrysostome jusqu’ib Andre de Crfete et Arethas de Cesaree. 
Mais comment faire pour les reperer? Ceux qui ont trouve un 
editeur sont disperses un peu partout, parfois dans des Melanges 
oil on ne songerait pas k aller les chercher®. Quant aux inedits, 
parmi lesquels on notera deux homeiies d’Hesychius de Jerusa- 

^ B. LatySev, Menologii anonymi byzcuitini quae supersunt, t. II 
(Saint-P6tersbourg, 1912), p. 112—114; archim. ffippolytos, dans Nia 
2:tc6», t. XVTI, 1922, p. 693—699. 

a Cf. Anal. BoU.. t. LIII, 1936, p. 399; t. LVn, 1939, p. 236. 

* Voir, par exemple. Anal. Boll., t. XLIV, 1926, p. 62, n® 4. 

^ En dehors du «samedi de Lazaret les Byzantins avaient consacr6 
trois jours au culte du quairiduanua {T8rQa‘i^jLieQog): ils c616braient 1®) 
sa resurrection le 17 mars; 2®) la translation de ses restes le 17 (16) 
octobre et le 4 (6) mai; 3®) la dedicace de son eglise le 4 mai. S 5 rnax. 
Eccl. CP., col. 644, 146 (144) et 668—660. Dans la Byzant. Zeitschrift 
de 1964, deux discours d’Arethas sur le transfert des reliques de Lazare 
k Sainte-Sophie et sur la procession organises k cette occasion par 
Tempereur Leon VI ont ete publies par MM. Jenkins, Laourdas et Mango 
(p. 20—26; voir I’introduction p. 6—11 et les remetrques du P. Dar- 
rouzes, ibid., 1966, p. 2). 

^ L*homeiie de Basils de Seieucie sur Lazare, editee par le P. Camelot 
dans les Melanges offerts k A.-M. Desrousseaux (Paris, 1937), p. 38—41, 
risquerait fort d'echapper k Tattention, si elle n’avait ete signaiee* pcir 
B. Altcuier dans sa Patrologie (2® ed., 1960, p. 292). 
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lem^, il est encore moins facile de les d6couvrir. Des uns et des 
autres on trouvera une liste d6taill4e et document^e dans le 
repertoire d6]k annonce ci-dessus, la Bibliotheca hagiographica 
graeca. 

Cr66 par le P. Delehaye en 1896 et remanie par lui en 1909, 
ce pr^cieux instrument de travail sera trfts considerablement 
augments 1°) par la mention des nombreux textes parus tant 
en Occident qu’en Orient, voire en Am^rique, au cours des 
47 demieres ann^es; 2°) par Tinclusion des in^dits dont Texi- 
stence est connue avec assez de precision pour qu’on puisse 
les verser au dossier du saint qu’ils concement. La masse du 
volume en sera peut-Stre doubl^e, mais nous avons confiance 
que son utilite n’en sera pas accrue dans une moindre proportion. 

^ Of. A.£hrhard,tTberlieferungundBestcuidder hetgiographischen und 
homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, t. II (1938), pp. 73 
et 138. 
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Genese et signification de la pri^re, aux oiigines 
chretiennes 

A. Hammak O. F. M., Be6an9on-Pari8 

Les premieres generations chretiennes n’ont pas traite de la 
pridre pour elle-meme, en soi, separee de la hturgie ou de la 
vie, separe de la Bible. Nous la trouvons toujours liee 4 tout le 
contexte de la vie; elle affleure de Texistence chretienne elle- 
meme. H est significatif que les premiers traites sur la prifere 
aient ete des commentaires du Pater, comme pour mieux mon* 
trer que toute priere chretienne se referait 4 la presence invisible 
du Seigneur Jesus. 

Partout et toujours, publique ou privee, originale ou para¬ 
phrase, la priere apparait dans la spontaneite de son jfidllisse- 
ment. H n’est pas jusqu’4 la Priere du Seigneur elle-meme qui 
ne se trouve en deux recensions differentes, dans les Evangiles, 
ce qui temoigne de la liberte avec laquelle les Evangeiistes ont 
traite la plus venerable de toutes les formules chretiennes. 

La priere des premiers chretiens nous introduit done dans 
un monde de pensee et de vie tres different du ndtre dont la 
Weltanschauung se distingue nettement de celle d’un chretien 
du XX® siede. Pour cette raison, par fideiite 4 la conception 
des origines chretiennes, nous ne separerons pas dans notre 
etude, priere et liturgie, Tune etaie Tautre, Time prolonge et 
suppose Tautre. 


/. Sources de la 'priere chriiienne 
Oil trouvons-nous la priere des premieres generations chre¬ 
tiennes? Nous bomerons ici notre investigation aux trois pre¬ 
miers siedes de la foi, afin d’assister en quelque sorte 4 la nais- 
sance de la priere chretienne. D’ailleurs la paix constantinienne 
marque une nette coupure, dans I’ancienne litterature chre¬ 
tienne. La situation de vie comme les conditions litteraires 
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vont changer notablement, k partir de Nic4e, et marqueront 
trfes fortement de leur empreinte la pensde et la littdrature 
chr^tiennes. 

Les Synoptiques. 

La pri^re chr^tienne occupe d6}k ime place caract^ristique 
dans les textes ndotestamentaires. La communautd apostolique 
conserve le souvenir du Christ, comme d’un Grant. Les Evan- 
giles Synoptiques et plus sp^cialement saint Luc, en font foi^ 
tout au cours de leur r6cit. Le III® Evangile s’ouvre et se ferme 
au Temple de Jerusalem. Les nombreuses indications sur la 
pri^re, diss4min4es k travers le r6cit 6vangdlique, manifestent 
k quel point elle est lide, elle fait corps avec la mission et le 
message de J6sus. Par la pri^re le Christ demeure dans la com- 
munaut6 de vie et d’action avec son P6re. 

Si nous faisons abstraction du Pater, qui est notre pri^re 
plus que celle de Jdsus, les Synoptiques ne nous rapportent 
que trois priferes personnelles de J^sus: son action de graces 
au retour des disciples (Matth. 11, 26—26; Luc. 10, 21), la 
supplication k Geths6mani (Matth. 26, 39, 42; Marc. 14, 36—36; 
39; Luc. 22, 41) et sur la croix (Matth. 27, 46; Luc. 23, 34, 46). 
Un trait commun k toutes ces priferes rapport^es par les Synopti¬ 
ques, comme k celles d’ailleurs foumies par Jean, est Tin vocation 
de Dieu comme P6re. Si le peuple dTsrael ne I’ignorait pas, 
depuis son Election, il consid6rait plus fir^quemment le rapport 
p6re-fils, dans une ligne descendants, que celui de fils-p^re, 
dans sa ligne ascendants. A cette paternity de Dieu, le Christ 
donne par son incarnation, toute la plenitude, insoup9onn4e 
jusque Ik. Par Ik, il ach6ve la r6v61ation du nom de Dieu, au Sinai. 

Pour d^gager les id4es majeures de la pri6re de J4sus, il faut 
souligner ses racines juives. La pi6t4 de J^ms est solidaire de 
la pri6re juive qui a le Temple comme centre unique, la syna¬ 
gogue comme sanctaire local. Comme les Israelites, le Christ 
recite le Shema, priSre essentielle du pieux Juif. M6me fideiite 
aux rites de la benediction, k la multiplication et surtout k 
la Cene oh le Christ inscrit le rite nouveau dans le contexte 
de Tantique P&que. 
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Le Psautier occupait une place privil6gi6e dans la pi6t4 
juive. Les 18 Benedictions en sont inspirees; le Magnificat et le 
Benedictus prouvent & quel point le judalsme, au temps du 
Christ, en noiurit sa piete. Pour Jesus, le Psautier est le Hvre 
de sa religion comme de sa mission. Au Tentateur il replique 
avec un verset du Psautier. Les psaumes 22 et 69 apparaissent 
en filigrane dans le recit de la crucifixion et de la mort. Ils 
rhythment, en quelque sorte, la Hturgie du drame pascal, en 
exprimant, sur les l^vres du Christ, le sacrifice du soir, qui 
fonde Toffrande de TaUiance nouvelle et definitive. 

Les premieres generations chretiennes, pour cette raison, 
conservent la priere du Psautier. Consciente d’etre I’lsrael 
veritable, TEglise redit, avec les psaumes, la priere de son 
enfance, par fideiite au Maitre. 

Parmi les prieres foiunies par le Christ, le Pater occupe une 
place priviiegiee. H a ete appeie «Priere du Seigneuiv, non pas 
au sens d’une priere k I’usage du Seigneur, mais enseignee aux 
hommes par Jesus lui-meme, comme modeie de toute priere 
chretienne. La tradition chretienne y a vu un traite de la priere 
en acte. Tertullien dit m^me qu’elle etait le breviarium totius 
Evangelii^. Aucun texte evangeiique n’a ete plus souvent com- 
mente. De fait, le Pater recapitule, dans sa premiere partie, 
les revelations de I’Ancien Testament: transcendance de Dieu, 
royaume celeste instaure sur terre, charte de la Torah, qui 
commando les relations entre Yahweh et son peuple. La seconde 
partie, en quelque sorte paralieie e. la premiere, suit une voie 
ascendante. Dieu prend soin du peuple auquel il se reveie. La 
peche est une dette k Tendroit de sa Seigneurie; ceUe-ci, seule, 
a puissance pour le remettre. Enfin, la tentation qui se ramene 
k une opposition entre la volonte de Dieu et de Thomme, situe 
le Chretien dans I’afftontement des deux puissances, celle du 
ciel et celle des enfers, qui sous-tendent Thistoire du monde, 
mais s’achevent par la victoire definitive du Kyrios. 

Les deux recensions du Pater attestent k la fois une double 
tradition — peut-etre galiieenne et hierosolymitaine — en memo 

^ Tertullien, De Oratione liber I. Nous n*indiquons pas d’edition, 
puisque oelles-ci sont multiples, dans les divers pays. 
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temps qu’ime certaine liberty laiss4e aux communaut4s. L’une 
comme I’autre placent la communaut4 qui prie, dans ime per¬ 
spective eschatologique: en d^gageant la prifere chr6tienne de 
toute coloration apocalyptique, dans I’attente et I’esp^rance 
de I’accomplissement, le Pater formule Tobjet de la prifere 
chr^tienne en termes sobres, nets, d’nne in^puisable density, 
qui prelude k la liturgie romaine. 

L’4vangile de saint Luc a seul conserve deux cantiques, 
attribu4s, Tun 4 Marie (I, 46—66) I’autre 4 Zacharie (I, 68—80)^. 
Nous y trouvons Tempreinte du judaisme pr6chr6tien, port4 
par I’attente messianique. L’4v4nement, de part et d’autre, 
est situ6 4 I’int^rieur de Thistoire du salut. Les auteurs sont 
impr^gn^s de la lecture biblique. L’action de graces jaillit de 
la meditation des desseins divins. L’un et I’autre hymnes 
s’appuient sur la promesse faite 4 Abraham, I’ancStre de I’lsrael 
ancien et nouveau. Aussi Taction de gr4ces est-eUe un ei6ment 
fondamental de la pri4re chretienne. 

Actes des Ap6tres. 

Le livre des Actes continue TEvangile de saint Luc avec 
lequel, 4 Torigine, il ne formaitqu’un seul ouvrage®. Les priferes 
proprement dites sont peu nombreuses. Nous n’en trouvons 
que trois: celle des apdtres, lors de Teiection de Matthias (Actes 
I, 24), celle des chretiens, 4 la liberation de Pierre (4, 24—30), 
celle d’Etienne, au moment de son martyre (7, 69—60). 

Le livre des Actes permet d’assister 4 la naissance de la 
prifere chretienne, au sein de la communaute hierosolymitaine, 
tributaire encore de la piete juive, consciente dej4 de ce qui 
constitue sa nouveaute. Les formes de la priftre juive se retrou- 
vent dans la priere chretienne: La confession de la foi, dej4 en 
usage dans le Shemone Esre, passe dans le culte et dans la 
piete chretienne (Act. 4, 24; 14, 16; 18, 4). Moins developpees 

^ Les discussions au sujet de Tauthenticit^ et de Torigine de ces deux 
cantiques ne concement pas Tobjet de notre 4tude. Pour nous, il nous 
sufBt d'ailleurs qu’ils appartiennent au patrimoine chr6tien. 

‘ La s4p€uration entre Actes et le III® Evcuigile fut faite vers 160 
seulement, au moment oti les chr^tiens voulurent poss^der ensemble 
les quatre Evcuigiles. 
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encore que chez saint Paul, les doxologies bibliques apparaissent 
dans les Actes (3,13; 4, 21; 13, 48; 21,20). Proph^tes et Psaumes 
^clairent la messianit4 du Christ, qui, par la soufErance et la 
r^siurection, est devenu le Kyrios. Ils permettent de d6couvrir 
la merveilleuse progression de Thistoire du salut, oil la perse¬ 
cution elle-meme prouve que les chretiens sont les heritiers des 
promesses. 

La nouveaute de la priere chretienne, par rapport au pass4 
juif, reside dans la mediation du Christ. Toute priere s’appuie 
desormais sur lui pour monter vers le Pfere. Etienne voit le 
Kyrios dans la gloire de Dieu (Act. 7, 67). H le prie, lui remet 
son &me, comme Jesus Tavait fait k regard du Pftre. H y a 
plus: Etienne adresse au Christ, la prifere reservee k Dieu. 
L’oBUvre de Jesus n’est pas autre que celle de Dieu. Pour cette 
raison, la pridre de la communaute comme de chacun de ses 
membres la situe dans le dessein du salut. Si les fiddles prient 
♦au nom de Jesus», c’est que d’abord, ils se rassemblent en son 
nom. La priere chretienne est un acte de foi k I’endroit de Jesus 
qui vit au cobut de la communaute. EUe est le signe et le fruit 
de son unite autour du mSme Seigneur, par Taction d’lm mdme 
Esprit. 

Saint Jacques. 

Ce que les premiers chretiens de Jerusalem vivent dans la 
foi, saint Paul va Texposer doctrinalement. Mais dejd^ la Lettre 
de saint Jacques situe la vie spirituelle des fiddles dans le cadre 
de la vie liturgique et de la prifere^. Pour paradoxale que puisse 
paraitre pareille juxtaposition, ilreste que le milieu incrimine sem- 
ble trahir TEvangile en separant piete et action sociale. Les direc¬ 
tives sur la priere (6, 13—18) rappellent la predication de 
Jesus et connotent Texperience d’une vie d’oraison. C’est la 
priere qui doit rythmer toute la vie chretienne, dans les circon- 
stances les plus diverses. Comme Luc, Jacques apporte Texemple 
d’Elie pour montrer que par la priere le juste mobilise la puis- 

^ Nous suivons ropinion des exegetes qui voient dans Pepitre une 
composition arohaique, adressee k des judeo-chretiens, aux environs de 
Pan 60. 
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sance de Dieu, ce qui lui garantit pouvoir et efficacit4. (Jacques, 
6, 17—18; Luc., 4, 26). 

Saint Paul. 

n est impossible dans le cadre de cette 6tude d’analyser la 
pri^re de saint Paul^. Qu’il suffise de marquer sa place et son 
importance dans la tradition de TEglise. L’Apdtre est nourri 
de la pi6t4 juive et biblique. Benedictions et doxologies sont 
un heritage d’Israel. Dans les outres antiques, il infuse un vin 
nouveau, dont il soupese tout le prix. Action de graces et 
louange, dans la ligne de TEucharistie, sont inspirees par TAncien 
Testament, plus specialement par les Psaumes et par le Deu- 
teronome. 

La vie comme la priere de Paul est marque par son election 
et sa vocation. Par 14 il est insere dans le dessein de salut du 
Dieu et Pere de notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ. L’objet ordinaire 
de sa demands est sa t&che apostolique, la perseverance de ses 
communautes, la patience dans les persecutions, la connaissance 
du mystere de Jesus, la progression de son osuvre missionnaire. 
Cette prifere s’adresse au Pfere des misericordes, qui a I’initiative 
de touts Toeuvre de salut. 

Le Christ, dans la perspective paulinienne, est la voie pour 
atteindre le Pfere; il ouvre le chemin aux disciples. Les hymnes 
au Christ, qui apparaissent dans les Lettres et qui forgent la 
premiere hymnique chretienne, reconnaissent le rang divin que 
le Kyrios occupe dans la gloire de son Pere. Comme dans les 
Evangiles, Taction de graces et la confession, chez saint Paul, 
sont deux notions tres voisines et compiementaires. L’une et 
Tautre font du chretien un temoin de la resurrection du Christ, 
4 laquelle est suspendue toute Toeuvre du salut. 

Biblique ou spontanee, la priere paulinienne n’est que foi 
contempiee. Elle affleure spontanement au debut et au cours 
de ses epitres. Ordinaire ou extatique, eUe exprime une ex¬ 
perience de la foi (Rom. 8, 16, 26; Gal. 4, 6; I Cor. 14, 14—16). 

^ Qu’il nous suffise de renvoyer 4 T^tude, demiere en date, de L. Cer- 
faux, L*Ap6tre en presence de Dieu, dcois RecueU Lucien Cerfaux, II, 
46^-481. 
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C’est toujours rEsprit-Saint qui nous suggfere comment prier 
Dieu et qui nous fait crier: Abba^ Pater (Gal. 4, 6). Si certains 
textes font penser aux celebrations liturgiques, c’est que la 
prifere s’alimente dans le culte chretien, TEucharistie plus 
specialement, ou Paul retrouve, vivant, le Kyrios du chemin 
de Damas, qui lui a reveie le Pfere. 


Litterature johannique. 

Jean situe et illustre la pridre chretienne, & la fin de la pre¬ 
miere generation chretienne. Dans le IV® Evangile, la priere 
permet de souligner Thumanite de Jesus, contrastant d’ailleurs 
avec sa sereine assurance de Fils de Dieu. C’est le cas, au moment 
de la resurrection de Lazare la premiere rapportee par saint 
Jean (11, 41). La seconde se situe k Jerusalem (12, 27), dans le 
cadre des demieres semaines de Jesus. A I’approche de «rheure». 
Tame de Jesus est aux prises avec I’angoisse de la mort. Le 
Maitre ne peut la cacher k ses disciples. Le recit de Jean a des 
ressemblances nettement transparentes avec la Transfiguration 
et FAgonie, sur lesquelles il garde le silence. Deux points rede- 
viennent claires: la gloire du P^re qui va se manifester dans 
Toffrande de la croix, la mission de Jesus qui realise Toeuvre 
qui lui a ete confiee par le Pfere. 

La prifere sacerdotale (Ch. 17) a des analogies avec .le Pater. 
Le nom de Pfere, maintes fois repete (17,1,6,11,21,24,26) rappelle 
I’adresse de la Prifere du Seigneur (Matth. 6, 9). La revelation 
du nom saint de Dieu se retrouve de part et d’autre. La demande: 
Preserve-les du mal rappelle le Deiivre-nous du mal 
(Jean, 17, 16 et Matth. 6, 13). 

Dans cette priftre, oil la meditation de Tapotre penfetre a 
rinterieur mSme de I’amede jesus, le Christ reprend les themes 
des discours eucharistiques: promesse de retour, assistance 
permanente, unite et charite parmi les disciples. Le leit-motiv 
demande au Pfere que son oBuvre soit prolongee par les dis¬ 
ciples, dans FEglise une et sainte, k I’image de Funite trinitaire. 
La preoccupation centrale est Funite des siens, qui demeure 
toujours k faire. 
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Les notes caract^ristiques de la prifere chez saint Jean re- 
joignent celles qui se d^gageaient d^j& des Synoptiques: Elle 
est faite de respect et de oonfiance, de simplicity filiale et de 
grandeur, d’adoration et d’action de gr&ces; calme dans les 
circonstances les plus angoissyes, eUe baigne dans le mystdre 
de Dieu, par un ychange oil eUe puise force et joie, piynitude 
et vie. jysus est la pri^re incamye. 

S’il est vrai, comme I’a affirmy avec de solides arguments 
Cullmann dans Les sacrements dans I’yvangile johanni- 
que, que le IV® Evangile est construit k partir des deux sacre¬ 
ments essentiels de la communauty chrytienne, baptdme et 
eucharistie, Tenseignement de Jean sur la prifere trouve un 
nouvel ydairage: C’est dans I’expyrience spirituelle de la com¬ 
munauty liturgique que le chrytien situe sa pri^re, autant 
personneUe que collective; Tune et I’autre ytant nycessairement 
compiymentaire, s’alimentant k la mdme source^. 

L’Apocalypse se dyroule dans le cadre de la liturgie. Le voyant 
place ses visions au 4 [jour du Seigneur» (Apoc. 1, 10), c’est-ib- 
dire, au moment oil la communauty se ryunit. Le culte de 
TEglise est pour rycrivain comme Tanticipation de la liturgie 
cyieste: de Tune k Tautre il y a correspondance et continuity 
dans I’accomplissement. 

Aussi, FApocalypse est-elle parsemye de ryminiscences liturgi- 
ques, d’hymnes et de pri^res, depuis la doxologie de I’adresse 
(1,6), jusqu’au Marana tha, qui ferme le livre (22, 20). Les 
cinq premiers chapitres semblent suivre le dyroulement de la 
cyiybration liturgique. Doxologies et acclamations qui rem- 
plissent le livre montrent comment la priftre chrytienne s’est 
couiye dans les formes pryexistantes, sans pour autant ydul- 
corer la nouveauty du message yvangyUque. 

pyres apostoliques. 

La soudure entre les ycrits apostoliques et la premiyre lit- 
tyrature extracanonique est faite par le pape Ciyment. Sa 

^ C. Cullmann, Les sacrements dans TEvangile johannique. La vie 
de jysus et le culte de TEglise primitive. Feuds, 1961. La meme th^se 
avait dyj4 dyfendue par Tauteur dems Urchristentum und Gottes- 
dienst. Bale, 1944. 
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prifere est vraisemblablement oontemporaine de la litt^rature 
johannique^. Elle est encore proche des Dix-huit Benedictions 
juives. Elle nous foumit un specimen de ce que fut la priere 
improvisee, dans la celebration liturgique primitive. 

C’est ime priere litanique, qui embrasse les intentions uni- 
verselles de TEglise, comme elle tient compte de la situation 
speciale creee par la persecution. Clement prie m^me pour 
Tautorite romaine, dans im esprit de loyalisme, ce qui est d’au- 
tant plus remarquable que Domitien persecute les chretiens. 
Grave et majestueuse, la prifere du pape Clement prelude k la 
liturgie romaine: «biblique, traditionnelle, respectueuse et 
amoureuse du passe, et en meme temps toute vibrante des 
joies et des esperances nouvelles*.» 

La prifere de Clement est adressee au Pfere, k qui elle donne 
les titres traditionnels de Maitre souverain, de Seigneur, comme 
ceux de Roi des ages, d’Artisan de Tunivers. Elle passe desor- 
mais par la mediation du «grand-pretre et protecteur de nos 
ames, Jesus-Christe, ce qui represente sa nouveaute par rapport 
au passe juif. 

Les lettres de saint Ignace ne renferment pas de pridres pro- 
prement dites, mais des aspirations, des «eievations» adressees 
au Pere ou au Christ. Dieu n’est pas tant le Seigneur que le 
Pere qu’il invoque par Jesus. Ses invocations sont le premier 
temoignage de la pri^re personnelle, spontanee, dans ce qu’elle 
a de vivant et d’intime. La prifere est le lien de la communaute, 
autour de Jesus-Christ®. 

L’Adversus haereses d’lrenee de Lyon presente, non pas 
des pridres organisees, mais comme les lettres de saint Paul, des 
elevations spontanees vers Dieu. L’evSque ecrit en la presence 

^ Clement, Epitre aux Corinthiens, 59—61. Patres apostolici, ed. 
Funk, I, 176—181. L’authenticite de oette pridre n*a jamais ete serieuse- 
ment mise en doute. 

* J. Lebreton, Histoire du dogme de la Trinite, II, 192. L’auteur 
consacre un ohapitre k La priere et le culte dauB TEglise anteniceenne. 
Nous reprendrons et developperons cette etude dans notre ouvrage sur 
la priere, des origines chretiennes au concile de Nicee, qui est en pp6- 
paj*ation. 

• A titre d’exemple on peut citer, I’epitre aux Magnesiens, 6 et 7; 
repitre aux Remains, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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divine. D’instinct la prifere afSeure le texte. Tant il est vrai 
que la thdologie d’Ir6n4e n’est pas une speculation de I’esprit, 
mais une meditation, en face de Dieu dont la lumiere edaire le 
drame de I’heresie et ceme le visage des herasiarques. Adressee 
& Dieu, eUe exprime Tamour de reveque pour TEglise et pour 
les hommes rndme devoyes^. 

En la deuxieme moitie du II® siede apparaissent les nouveaux 
temoins de la priere chretienne, dont la signification comme la 
portee est des plus importante: les martyrs. Leurs actes, redi¬ 
gees souvent pas des temoins oculaires, ont utilise la minute des 
pieces officielles et nous ont conserve la fideiite de leur foi et 
de leur confession. 

Petit-i-petit se forge une Utterature martyrologique, forte- 
ment infiuencee par le redt du martyr d’Etienne, dans le livre 
des Actes, qui sert en quelque sorte de scheme. Id priere et 
confession se confondent. La confession du martyr est k la fois 
une profession de la foi re 9 ue au baptdme et une action de 
graces, dans la fidelity. 

H en est ainsi de la priere de Polycarpe sur le bficher*, de celle 
d’un Speratus et des autres martyrs scilitains, qui moiururent 
en disant Deo gratias^y de celle du philosophe Apollonius, qui 
dit en recevant la sentence de mort: «Je rends gr&ces k mon 
Dieu, proconsul Perennis, avec tous ceux qui ont confess^ le 
Dieu tout-puissant, son Fils unique Jesus-Christ et le Saint- 
Esprit, pour la sentence qui m’apporte le salut*.» 

III® sidcle. 

Les priferes des martyrs se multiplient au toumant du III® 
si^cle, et jusqu’^t la fin de la persecution romaine. Nous y retrou- 
vons frequemment des versets de psaumes, exprimant la con- 

^ Les principaux textes dcois TAdversus haereses, sont 3, 6; 3, 25. 

* Martyrium Polycarpi, 14. PG 6, 1040. Quelle que soit Tauthenticit^ 
de cette priere, elle reflete de toute fa^on la conception de la oommunaut5 
oti elle fut r^dig^e. 

* Actes des martyrs scilitains, 6d. Knopf-Kriiger, Tubingen, 28—29. 
Les martyrs de Scili sont les premiers martyrs d'Afrique. Leurs actes 
sont la plus ancienne pi5ce de la litt^rature chretienne latine. 

* Actes d*Apollonius, ed. Knopf-Kriiger, 30—35. 
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fiance en Dieu, des textes bibliques qui chantent leur joie et 
leur esp^rance en la resurrection. Souvent elles sont, comme 
dans le cas d’Etienne, directement adressees au Christ, «le 
premier et le seul vrai martyr», selon I’admirable mot du r^cit 
des martyrs de Lyon. 

A c6te des martyrs, les ecrivains se multiplient au III® si^cle. 
En cent ans, le ruisseau est devenu une rividre. Le Pedagogue 
de Clement d’Alexandrie se termine par une hymne ceiebre 
au Christ^ qui peut-etre a ete le chant de Tecole d’Alexandrie*. 
C’est une hymne enthousiaste, inspiree de la Bible et de Platon, 
precedee d’une prifere au Sauveur, qui associe au Fils le Pfere 
et le Saint-Esprit, dans une doxologie finale. 

Chez Origene comme chez les premiers auteurs, la prifere est 
& fieur de texte. Le didascale d’Alexandrie compose le premier 
4(Trait4 de la pridre^, qui est un commentaire du Pater. Ses 
hom61ies s’ouvrent et se ferment par une prifere d’une fraicheur 
qui 6meut®. Bien qu’il ait enseign^e que toute prifere chr^tienne 
doive s’adresser au Pfere, Origfene adresse fr6quemment ses 
616vations k J4sus avec ime note toute personnelle de pi4t6 
afifective et de devotion au Christ, qui est nouvelle et qui 
annonce les effusions d’un Bernard de Clairvaux ou d’un Fran- 
9 ois d’Assise*. 

En Afrique, vers la mSme 6poque, apparaissent les trait^s 
De la Priire, de TertuUien a Cyprien, qui sont des commen- 
taires, eux aussi, du Pater, tant il est vrai que la prifere pour 
les Pferes du III® sifecle, n’6tait pas tant un probldme abstrait, 
qu’une presence, qui oriente le fidfele vers le centre de sa foi, 
le Kyrios. Ces premiers commentaires permettent de discemer 
la grandeur des P^res mais aussi leurs limites. Ils sont plus 
par6n6tiques que th^ologiques, plus moraux que doctiinaux. 

1 Pedagogue, 3, 12, PG 8, 680—681. 

* C’est ropinion d’Altaner, Patrologie, 161. 

* Les doxologies, k la fin des homilies, se rapportent le plus souvent 
au Christ, parfois au Pere, rarement au Saint-Esprit, ou k la Trinity 
tout entiere. 

^ A titre d’exemple, nous pouvons indiquer ici 5® hom41ie sur Isale, 
2, PG 13, 236—236; 6® hom^lie sur J6r6mie, 2, PG 13, 297—300; 2® hom4- 
lie sur le Cantique des Cantiques, 2, 8, PG 13, 40—41; 139. 
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Les grands themes bibliques, comme le royaume, le pain, la 
tentation, ne ressortent pas suffisamment, k noire goiit. 

se manifeste la tendance surtout alexandrine d’aU6- 
gorisme. Aucun P6re ne s’arrSte an pain materiel, le premier, 
le plus fondamental, celui dont I’autre, spirituel, tire toute sa 
signification. H est facile de d4couvrir, & la lumi^re de cet exam¬ 
ple, k cdt6 des valeurs permanentes, I’^l^ment caduc dans la 
litt4rature patristique. 

L’Eglise d’Afrique a jou^ un r61e preponderant dans la 
creation du style de la liturgie romaine. La priere qui jaillit 
spontanement, sous la plume de Cyprien, a dejd. la densite et 
la sobriete de la liturgie latine. Hippoljrte de Borne nous 
foumit davantage. Sa Tradition apostolique, nous apporte 
les schemes de la liturgie romaine. Nous trouvons Ik la premiere 
anaphore latine, adressee au Pere, qui d’etend sur les bienfaits 
de la creation, mais se concentre, comme au baptdme, sur les 
mysteres du Christ. Elle appeUe rEsprit-Saint sur les oblats, 
TEghse et les communiants^. 

Nous trouvons chez Hippolyte de precieux renseignements 
sur la piete personnelle et collective. Depuis le Didache, qui 
avait rapporte Tusage de la Priere du Seigneur, trois fois par 
jour, nous ne savions que peu de choses sur ce sujet. Hippoljrte 
nous renseigne sur I’usage du signe de la croix, sur les heures 
de la priere, k la troisieme, k la sixieme, k la neuvieme heure, 
avant de se coucher. H exhorte les gens maries k prier ensemble: 
«Celui qui est mari6 n’est pas souilie pour autant*.» Origene 
precise que les chretiens doivent avoir im sanctuaire ou un lieu 
reserve k la priere, oriente par le Levant, le lieu du paradis, 
d’oii le Seigneur reviendra®. 

Au moment oil se forge le style de la priere Hturgique, que 
le temps durcira quelque peu, les formules demeurent souples, 
soumises, k des variations, gardant la nouveaute de leur jaillisse- 

^ Tradition apostolique, 4. 

* Ibid. 36—36. 

• De la Pridre, 31, PG 662—663. Pour Torientation, ibid. 32. Le memo 
fait est attests par TertuUien, Adversus VaJentinian. 3, par C14inent 
d’Alexandrie, Stromates, 7, 7, 43, et plus tdt par Justin, Dialog. 121, 2. 
Origene y revient ailleurs (Horn, in Levit. 9, 10). 
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ment. C’est le ca43 de la liturgie romaine comme de la liturgie 
orientale, s’il est vrai que TAnaphore des apotres nous en 
a conserve la forme la plus ancienne^. 

n serait du plus grand int^rSt de pouvoir 6tudier, 4 c6t6 des 
liturgistes et des th^ologiens, la pri4re du peuple chr^tien, dont 
la foi eUe aussi est un jalon de la tradition. Nous le trouvons 
d6j4 dans les Actes des martyrs, oil le jardmier et I’esclave 
voisinent avec le philosophe et r6vdque. Nous le trouvons aussi 
et dfes le n« sifecle dans la litt^rature apocryphe, oil s’exprime 
Tame du peuple, amoureuse du merveilleux, spontan^e jusqu’4 
la cr^ulit4. H en est ainsi des Actes de Jean^ qui rapporte 
rhymne chant6e par le Christ, des Actes de Pierre* et de 
ceux d’Andr4^ et des invocations 4 la croix. Les Actes de 
Thomas® multiplient des textes d’hymnes. Les Livres sybillins 
citent ime hymne au Christ dont le caract4re h4r4tique ne semble 
nuUement d6montr4®. 

De nouvelles sources enrichissent le dossier: les papyri et 
les ostraka. Terrain riche et presque illimit4, qui est loin d’avoir 
explore. Ici les difficult^s grandissent. H n’est pas ais6 de 
cataloguer, de dater les textes ainsi d6couverts. Nous sommes 
souvent r6duits 4 la seule critique interne. Certaines conjec¬ 
tures de dom Leclercq montrent la difficult^ et T^cueil que 
le sp4cialiste rencontre sur ce terrain. 

Papyri et ostraka nous apportent des formules liturgiques 
fort anciennes, comme les chants de communion, 4dit4es par 
dom Borgia, sans doute ant^rieures 4 Fusage du Psaume 33’. 

A c6t6 de ces textes liturgiques et bibliques, griffonn^s par 
une main chr6tienne, au sortir peut-etre d’une reunion liturgique, 

^ C*est une hyxK)these 4mise par dom Botte, L'anaphore chaJd^nne 
des Apdtres, dans Orientalia Christiana periodica, XV, 269—276. 

‘ Actes de Jean, 95. Les historiens datent ces Actes de la deuxieme 
moiti6 du II® siecle. Mais Thymne cit4e a pu etre interpol6e. 

® Actus Vercellenses, 37. Ces Actes sont du d4but du III® siecle. 

* Actes d’Andr6, 19. La liturgie latine y a fait de lai^es emprunts. 

® Actes de Thomas, 27; 60; 108—113. 

* C'est du moins le jugement 4mis par £. Amann, Apocryphes, dans 
Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible de Vigouroux, ^1. 

^ N. Borgia, Frammenti eucaristici antichissimi, Grottaferrata, 1932. 
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afin de se souvenir de quelque citation, nous renoncontrons 
dans mainte pri6re la foi personnelle, aux heures de la tentation, 
de la lutte, de I’angoisse: 

O Dieu des croix 
qui nous surviennent, 
protege ton serviteur 
Apphounas. 

Amen^. 

La confiance en Dieu y voisine avec Finvocation des saints, 
comme saint Phocas et saint Mercourios^. Certains textes 
bibUques comme les d6buts des 4vangiles semblent aux fiddles 
avoir une vertu merveUleuse oil le danger d’une pointe de 
superstition ne semble pas 61oign4. Ces pri6res sont adress4es 
soit au P6re soit au Christ. L’616ment personnel d6veloppe 
surtout la demande de pardon. 

Un autre 4cho de la foi des premiers chr6tiens a 6t6 conserve 
par la pierre. Inscriptions de maisons, de baptist^res ou d’6glises, 
^pitaphes, surtout, qui gardent la m^moire des fibres ou des 
martyrs. Les richesses de I’^pigraphie nous apportent une 
expression spontan^e, personnelle de la pridre antique. «Les 
inscriptions, a dit Mommsen, appartiennent non & la litt4rature 
mais 4 la viej> Toute la vie chr^tienne s’y retrouve, 4clair4e par 
la lumi6re de la foi et de Tesp^rance. 

Les pri6res que la pierre nous a conserv4es, expriment la 
foi en Dieu; la forme trinitaire est fr^quente; elles s’adressent 
souvent au Christ, parfois 4 I’Esprit-Saint. Pour ceux qui s’en 
sont all6s, qui «dorment», disent les chr6tiens, on demande le 
pardon, la vie, le repos, la paix on demande qu’ils soient aupr4s 
de Dieu ou du Christ. 

Que la foi recoure aux formules bibhques ou liturgiques, ou 
qu’elle exprime les sentiments de la tendresse matemelle, elle 
est toujours transfigur6e par I’esp^rance. Telle I’^pitaphe de 
Magus: 

Magus, enfant sans malice. 

Tu es au milieu des petits innocents. 

^ Monumenta Ecclesiae liturgica, 6d. Cabrol, CCVI. 

* Ibid. CXLIX. 
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Ta vie est heureuse, k Tabri des risques. 

L’Eglise t’accueUlit k ton depart, 
matemelle et dans I’all^gresse. 

O mon coeur cesse de g4mir, 
et mes yenx, cesses de pleurer^. 

II. Signification de Vantique, jpri^e chritienne 

La pri6re chritienne des origines est porteur de la richesse 
doctrinale de la foi. Nous y retrouvons les valeurs et les notes 
caractiristiques de la Rivilation; La Bible, le Christ, I’Eglise. 
EUe est nie dans le berceau d’Israel. EUe ne rougit pas de ses 
origines, mais conserve avec divotion le patrimoine de son 
passi. Conune le peuple ilu, elle s’inscrit dans le tissu mime 
de I’histoire. Elle est insertion de TEglise comme de chacun de 
ses membres dans le peuple de Dieu, dans Thistoire du salut. 

Cette richesse doctrinale fait de la priire des origines viritable- 
ment un lieu thiologique de la tradition. Sa valeur se situe, au 
delk de Tascise, dans la foi, professie au bapteme, proclamie 
dans la cilibration Uturgique, par la vie chritienne et jusqu’au 
martyre. Pour les premiires ginirations chritiennes si toute 
thiologie est priire, toute priire est igalement thiologique. 

La priire exprime une confession, de la foi, un Credo. Par 
elle le fidile comme la communauti se situe dans Thistoire du 
salut. n prend conscience des dimensions de la foi. Saint Cyprien 
Texprime noblement dans son Commentaire du Pater. 

Notre priire est pttbliqve et communatUairey et qvand nous 
prions, nons ne prions pas pour un sevl mais pour tout le peuple, 
car avec tout le peuple nous sommes un. Le Dieu de la paix et le 
maitre de la concorde, qui nous a enseigne Vunitd, a voulu que 
chacun prie pour tous comme lui-meme nous a portds tous en un. 
Car Dieu qui rassemble dans sa maison ceux qui orU un mbm 
coeur, n'admet dans ses demeures divines et itemeUes que ceux 
qui prient en communion les uns avec les autres^. 

Si toute priire imphque une confession de la foi, elle ivoque 
naturellement I’unique baptime qui a enti tous les chritiens 

1 Ibid. 2237—2238. . 

• De oratione dominica, 8. 
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snr le Christ, le Prieur invisible de la communaut4; rEucharistie, 
le centre vivant de I’Eglise, parce qu’elle est Taction de gr&ces 
du K 3 nios, invisiblement present an rassemblement des siens. 

Rien mienx que le martyre n’exprime peut-6tre cette fusion 
de la foi et de la vie, TaSrontement de la cit4 de Dieu et de celle 
de TAdversaire. C’est le procfes ouvert, sous Ponce-Pilate (comme 
T^voque Tancienne confession de la foi) qui se continue^. Le 
chr^tien, k son tour, k la barre du monde, affirme que J4sus 
est Kyrios, comme le rapporte le r6cit du martyre de Poly- 
carpe*. 

La passion des confesseurs de la foi est done k la fois le pro- 
longement et la realisation du myst^re chretien, signifiee pour 
la communaute par le culte. 4 iLa bouche qui r^pond Amen au 
Trishagion n’a pas le droit, ecrit Tertullien, k Theure de martyre 
d’adorer et de confesser pour Tetemite aucun autre que Dieu 
et son Christ®.^ 

Le temoignage de la vie confesse ce que la liturgie avait 
exprime dans la reunion du culte. Pour cette raison, beaucoup 
de confessions de foi sont hymniques, beaucoup d’hynmes sont 
des confession de la foi*. Ceci se trouve dfes les ecrits apostoliques 
(Col. 3, 16; Eph. 6, 19). 

Nous trouvons cette conception du martyre comme d’une 
liturgie, d’une prifere vivante, dans les ecrits de saint Ignace: 
«Je suis le froment de Dieu, que je sois moulu par la dent des 
betes pour devenir le pain pur du Christ Non seulement les 
martyrs reprennent comme d’instinct, devant les tribunaux les 
acclamations et les confessions de la foi et de la liturgie, mais 
leur confession publique du Christ est une affirmation publique 
et solennelle de TEglise, etablie sur le mystfere de la mort et 


^ O. Cullmann, Die ersten christlichen Glaubensbekenntnisse, Zurich, 
1949, 20—22. 

* Martyrium Polycarpi, 8, 2. 

* De spectaculis, 25. 

^ Pour toute cette question, voir E. Stauffer, Die Theologie des neuen 
Testamentes, 212—216. 

* Epitre aux Remains, 4. 
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de la r^urrection du Christ, que le martyre rend manifeste au 
monde^. 

Si le martyre est un cas privil6gi4, il reste que toute vie chr^- 
tienne doit confesser ce que le culte exprime dans son myst^re. 
Pour cette raison, liturgie et pri^re sont inextricablement unis. 
Mdme isol4, le chr4tien est un membre. Et comme le souligne 
Cyprien, il prie au plurieP. Toutes les fois qu’il nomme le Pfere, 
il 4voque du m6me coup la fraternity universelle. 

Pour cette raison, la Chne du Seigneur demeure le centre 
de la religion chrytienne comme de la vie de TEglise. Saere- 
ment de la communion universelle, TEucharistie apprend aux 
chrytiens d’achever dans leur chair «ce qui manque aux souf- 
frances du Christ» et k pryparer dans Taction de graces et 
Tattente la liturgie cyieste. Aussi, le dernier mot de TApo- 
calypse qui achfeve la Ryvyiation est-il une prifere, empruntye 
aux assembiyes liturgiques ou les premiferes gynyrations chry- 
tiennes, d’apr^s la Didachy, ont discemy le sens de leur existence 
comme de toute Thistoire humaine: Marana tha. 


^ La chose est manifeste dans le r^cit des martyrs de Lyon. Lea 
paiens racontent les Actes, jeterent les restes des confeaseurs dans le 
Rhdne. «Ila croyaient ainsi triompher de Dieu et priver les martyrs de la 
resurrection. Il faut, chsaient-ils, enlever & ces hommes jusqu*li Tespoir 
de la resurrection. A cause de cette croyance, ils introduisent chez nous 
ime religion nouvelle et etrangere, meprisent les tortures et courent 
joyeusement k la mort. Voyons maintenant s’ils ressuscitent si leur Dieu 
est a meme de les secourir et de les arracher k nos mains.» Martyrs de 
Lyon, Eus. Hist. Eccl. 6,1, 1. 

* De oratione dominica, 8. 
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St. Symeon the New Theologian 
and early Christian popular piety 

B. Kbivocheine, Oxford 

I would like to speak about one rare and striking expression 
used by the great Byzantine mystic St. Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian (949—1022 A. D.) in his two remarkable writings of 
highly autobiographical and mystical character known as the 
First and Second Thanksgiving^ St. Symeon calls in 
them Christ ‘the not-proud God’ {6 &inmeQi]<pavog Gedg) 
or even ‘the not-proud One’ (d dw7ceQi]<pavog). These are the 
relevant passages: In the First Thanksgiving ( = Euch. 1) 
St. Symeon teUs us that he had been granted many mystical 
revelations without, however, well understanding their nature, 
so that he still remained in ignorance of who was really ap¬ 
pearing to him. And he explains his state: ‘I still did not know 
Thee, Master, that it was indeed Thou. I did not yet know 
that it was Thou Thyself, my not-proud God and Lord. I had 
not yet been vouchsafed to hear Thy voice, so that I might 
know Thee. And Thou hadst not yet mystically told me “It 
is I”*.’ Similarly in The Second Thanksgiving (= Euch 2) 

^ A general survey of the writings of St. Symeon the New Theologian 
may be found in my article ‘The Writings of St. Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian’ in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 20 (1954) 298—328. On both 
Thcmksgivings (E^xoQitrtla = Euch. 1 and 2) see ibid. pp. 209, 300 
and 302. Many passages of Euch. 1 and 2 are quoted by me (in Ehiglish 
translation) in my article ‘The Brother-Loving Poor Man: The Mystical 
Autobiography of St. Symeon the New Theologian’ in The Christian 
East. II, 7—8 (1963—1964) 216—227, and (in their original Greek text) 
in the Greek version of the same fiurticle <piXdiSe}qx)g*' in FQrjydQtog 

ndXatiog 37 (1964) 166—164, 267—266. 

* Oihto} iyCvQxyxov, Aianata, 8 ti fjg av .. •. Oihuo iyvcav Sri 8 

dwneQijqHxvog 0e6g fiov xal KvQiog. O8n(o yoQ <pamjg aov i^Sua&rjv dxovaai tva 
yvcoglao) ce, oihtQ) fjg ebtojv /ioi fjvarixojg &ti' **Ey(b el/u**, Euch. 1. 144—148. 
The Greek text (unpubli^ed until now) is here given according to 
the manuscripts Vatic, gr. 1436 fol. 247 r, Coisl. 292 fol. 262 v and 
Bodl. Cromw. 8 p. 81. 
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St. Symeon describes in symbolic images his progress towards 
spiritual purity, and how it was Christ Himself who was clean¬ 
sing him and opening his eyes. He says: TThereafter, while I 
was standing near the source, Thou, the not-proud One, 
didst not deem it unworthy of Thee to descend more often, but 
coming near holding first my head. Thou dippest it in the waters 
and madest me to see clearer the light of Thy face^.’ 

From these passages it appears that for St. Symeon the 
name **avv7ieQTjq>avog 0e6g^ expresses the great condescension 
and mercy of the ‘not proud God’ who not only forgives our 
offences, but is ready to come Himself to cleanse our impurities 
by washing (symbolically) Himself our head. This condescension 
is even better expressed in the mystical union when the ‘not 
proud God’ reveals Himself to His creature by saying “It 
is I”.’ However, the profoundest manifestation of the Divine 
humility is for St. Symeon the Incarnation itself, when the 
Creator does not consider it incompatible with His Divine 
majesty to become a man. The Incarnation is also the source 
and the foundation of our union with God and deification, as 
may be seen from the words which Christ says to St. Symeon 
in a mystical apparition in another passage of the same writings: 
‘I am God who for thy sake became a man. And because thou 

^ ^Exrave oSv avxporiQCDg xai nqdg a^fj Tfj nrjyfj iarafiivov fiovy 6 dwneQfjqfa’ 
vog owe dnijilovg KariQxetT^cuy dXXd nagayivd/ievog xai xqotwv fiov TiQdrtov Ti)r 
xeqKLXi^y ivipcatreg a^ijv iv Toig Udaai xai xa&aQontQOP inoleig dgdf pie t 6 qxbg 
'zovnQoadmov aov, Euch. 2. 128—132. Also unpublished in its original text 
and here given according to Vatic, gr. 1436 fol. 307 r, Monac. gr. 177 fol. 
306 V, and Vatic, gr. 1782 fol. 232 r. A Latin translation of Euch. 2by Pon- 
tanus is in PG 120. 505—602 (as Caput 40 of his Latin translation of the 
Hynms of St. Symeon). A Modem Greek translation of Euch. 1 and 2 was 
published by Dionysios Zagoraios in his edition of the writings of St. 
Symeon the New Theologian (as A6yog 90 and 91), Venice, 1790; 2nd ed. 
Syros = Smyrna. 1886, pp. 513—523. Both the Euch. have been trans¬ 
lated from the Modem Greek text of Zagoraios into Russian by Bishop 
Theophan (1st ed. Moscow, 1882; 2 ed. 1890, vol. 2 pp. 482—502). Bishop 
Theophan translates the word ^^dwjieg^qxivog'* (extant in the text of 
D. Zagoraios) by »MHorocHHCXOAHTeJibHkllmiii« (ibid. p. 487) or fCHH- 
CxoAHTeJibHk^hui^tt (ibid. p. 495) which in no way renders the striking 
originality of the Greek text. 
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hast sought me with all thy soul, behold, from now on thou 
shalt be my brother, my fellow-heir and my friend^.’ 

Was St. Symeon the New Theologian the first and the only 
one to apply to Christ the word Or had he 

any predecessors among the ancient Christian writers? An 
answer to this question would throw much light on the difficult 
problem of the sources of St. Symeon’s writings and spiritua¬ 
lity*. I succeeded to find the following instances of the Use of 

^ *Eydi> ... Blfd 6 Oedg, 6 did ai yeyovthg dv^gamog. Kai &ii fjie if SXrjg ywxvQ 
ixeZijftiyyag, Idod dTuigSeig dnd tov ifvp dSeX^pdg fiov xal avyxXi]Qov6fiog fiov xal 
<plXog fiov, Euch. 2. 214—217. 

* It would be impossible to examine in these notes in any detail 
the complicated and preustically imexplored question of the literary 
eources of the writings of St. Symeon the New Theologian. 

Briefly speaking, they may be divided into two groups, those named 
by himself and those iinnamed. Thus we C€in find in his writings references 
by name to and quotations from St. Gregory of Nazicmz (the most 
■frequently quoted of all the Fathers, with at least four quotations in the 
Catechetical Sermons) and St. John Chrysostom. Many quotations 
from ascetic Fathers, such as Marc the Monk (6th c.) and St. John 
Climacus (7th c.) are also to be found. Also references to the Sayings 
of the Desert Fathers (Apophthegmata Patrum) and especially to the 
Lives of the Saints, as e. g. St. Anthony (most frequently) and other 
monastic saints (Pachomius, Arsenius, Euthymius, Sabbas etc.), or 
St. Mary of Egypt whose Life seems to have produced a x>articularly 
deep impression on St. Symeon the New Theologian. References to 
other women saints are alro to be found in the 5th Catech. Sermon. 
However, all these named quotations and references are comparatively 
rare, and it would be perhaps more important, although more difficult, 
to discover and to identify in his writings other passciges where he seems 
to be influenced or inspired by some ancient writers without, however, 
exactly quoting or naming them. There are, for instance, some passages 
in St. Symeon’s writings marked by a similarity of style or contents 
with analogous pcissages of St. Gregory of Nazianz (not named here), 
of Anastasius Sinaita (7th c.), and of St. Theodorus the Studite. These 
passages, however, generally concern certain particular questions or 
are confined to stylistic adaptations. More striking and deep seem to be 
the affinities (and at the same time the contrasts) between the so called 
Great Epistle attributed to Macarius (recently published by Dr. Werner 
Jaeger in his book: Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian 
Literature — Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius. Leiden. 1964 pp. 281—301) 
and the 34th Catechetical Sermon of St. Symeon, or between the 8th 
Epistle of Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita (to Demophilus, PG 3. 1084 
to 1100) and certain passages of St. Symeon. However, even these 
affinities are not very important and do not deprive St. Symeon the 
New Theologian of his originality as a writer. 
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dnnmsQijipayog as applied to Christ in Christian literature before 
St. Symeon the New Theologian^. 

The most ancient instances of such a use of the word ‘‘dw- 
7t€Q7]<pavog** are to be found in the Acts of John, written 
probably in the second half of the second century A. D. in 
Asia Minor, and considered to be the most ancient of all the 


^ I was much helped in my present research on the use of the word 
**dvv7teQi^q>avoQ** in ecclesictstical literature by the material collected 
for the Oxford Greek Patristic Lexicon. As is known, **d3nmeQ!fiq>(X9og** 
is not foimd in classical or Biblical Greek which only know the positive 
form ^'^TKQf/jqxxvog** used generally in a bad sense meaning arrogant, 
proud, more seldom in a good sense meaning magnificent, splendid. 
See Greek-English Lexicon by H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, 9th ed. The 
negative type **dinmeQii^ffavog**, formed by the addition of an alpha 
privativum, must therefore be considered as a product of a later develop¬ 
ment of the Greek language imder Christian influence. As applied to 
man, St. Basil the Great (-f 379 A. D.) uses the word 
in his Ascetical Sermon on the Renunciation from the World in an 
enumeration of the qualities which should possess a spiritual father. 
Try to And’, he writes, *a man .. . who knows well how to guide those 
who are going towards Qod ... one who is not distracted {anegioTfcunow) 
. . . nor vainglorious {dxep6do(ov) nor proud {dpvnegi^qKivop), nor 
liable to flattery {dxoXdxevxov) . .. who prefers nothing before God' — 
PG 31, 632 B. St. John of Damascus (+ c. 749 A. D.) in his treatise 
^On the Virtues and Vices of Soul and Body* even uses the substantive 
form, dwncQi^qKtvop**, absence of, or freedom from, pride, 
in order to designate one of the virtues of the soul; ‘The virtues of the 
soul ... (are) faith, freedom from curogance (t 6 Sxwpov), absence of 
pride (t6 dwTUQi^vovy — PG 96. 86 C. We have in both cases a 
rather scholarly use of the word ^^dwTiegiiqfapog", elaborated in monastic 
circles for ascetic piuposes. Quite different is the Life of St. John the 
Merciful, Patriarch of Alexandria, written by Leontius of Neapolis 
(-f c. 660 A. D.). It belongs to populeu* literature and is written in a 
peculiar and irreguleu* colloquial Greek. Leontius tells us in this Life 
how the Patriarch John once decided to visit one of his deacons who 
was offended with him in order to reconcile himself with him. And he 
calls the Patriarch ‘the really not-proud* (6 Spxcog dw7ieQi^(papog) — 
see Leontius’ von Neapolis Leben des heil. Johannes des Barmherzigen 
.. . herausgegeben von Heinrich Gelzer. Freiburg i. Br.-Leipzig 1893, 
ch. 27, p. 68. 10. As in St. Basil where the word *"dwneQiiqKt9oQ** charac¬ 
terizes the disposition of a spiritual father towards his disciple it here 
also indicates the condescension of a superior to his subordinate. All 
these instances, however, have no direct relation to the above mentioned 
passages of St. Symeon, because the word ‘not proud’ is applied in them 
to men in their attitude towards other men, and is not used about God. 
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apocryphal Aots^. In these Acts St. John is said to pray to 
Christ in such words: ‘The only benefactor and not-proud, 
the only merciful and loving mankind*.* In another prayer 
when asking for the resurrection of a dead person St. John 
says: ‘My Lord will not be weak to extend His kind pity and 
His not-proud mercy (exactly ‘bosom*, ‘bowels’, or 
even unto thee**: The same ‘not proud bosom* (''iwneqiqipava 
anX&yx^a'') are mentioned again in the following passage of 
the Acts: ‘John had compassion on Cleopatra . . . and called 
down upon her the perfect and not proud mercy (bowels) 
saying: “Lord Jesus Christ***.* The importance of the Acts of 

^ Greek text in R. A. Lipsius—M. Bonnet. Acta Apostolorum Apo¬ 
crypha. Lipsiae 1891—1903, V. 2 p. l,pp. 154—216. English translation by 
M. R. James. The Apocryphal New Testament. Oxford.. 1963 (3rd ed.) pp. 282 
to 270. On early Chnstian apocryphal literature see J. Quasten. Patro- 
logy vol. 1. Utrecht-Brussels. 1950. Ch. III. The beginning of Christian 
romance, folk stories and legends, pp. 100—167 (‘The Acts of John*’ 
ibid. pp. 136—137) and, the important article by E. Amann ‘Apo- 
cryphes du Nouveau Testament’ in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 
1 (1928) 460—623 (‘Les Actes de Jean’, ibid. 491—494). On the spiritual 
importance of these early Christian writings see in particular G. Bardy. 
‘Apocryphes k tendance encratite’ in Dictionnaire de Spiritualit6 1 (1937) 
762—766 (‘Les Actes de Jecm’, 769—760). Also: Rosa Sdder: Die apo- 
cryphen Apostelgeschichten imd die romanhafte Literatur der Antike 
(= Wurzburger Studien zur Altertumswissenschafb, 3). Stuttgart. 1932; 
R. Helm Der antike Roman (= Handbuch der griechischen und latei- 
nischen Philologie herausgegeben von B. Snell und H. Erbse). Berlin. 
1948 (ch. ‘Christliche Romane’ pp. 63—61, and for the‘Acts of John*, 
ibid. p. 63). Both authors eu*e exclusively interested in the literary 
aspect of these writings without making any attempt to enter into their 
religious significance. The Acts of John should not be confused with 
another legendary narrative on St. John attributed to his disciple Pro¬ 
chorus. This is of much later date (6th c. or even later), and among 
Byzantine readers acquired an even greater popularity than the more 
ancient Acts. Edited by Th. Zcdm. Acta Io€umis Erlangen. 1880. 

* 6 fidvoq e^iegyhrj^ xcd danmeQrppapoq, 6 fAdvoq iXsififuov xal (ptXdi^Qomog. 
Acta Joannis, ch. 108 (p. 206. 11). 

* Oihc dxopijasi fiov 6 Kvgiog xal aov t 6 x^tyndv xal rd dwxegij- 
ipava mkdyxya dnX&aai ibid. ch. 62 (p. 177.1—3). James translates **dvtme^ 
Qi/jqxjtva aTiMyxm** ‘condescending mercy* op. cit. p. 240. 

* ixdXeae rd riXeta anXdyxva xal dvwteqifypava, ibid. ch. 24 (p. 164. 12— 
16). Translated by James as ‘perfect and condescending mercy*, op. 
cit. p. 232. It is interesting to note that the expression **ankdyx^* 
is also used by St. Symeon the New Theologian in his Thanksgivings 
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John does not lie in the stories they tell ns, which are entirely 
unreliable from an historical point of view, nor in the dogmatic 
ideas they express, which are sufficiently vague and sometimes 
even dyed with docetic, encratitic and gnostic tendencies, 
although the idea of an heretical origin of these Acts is now 
rejected by most scholars^. They are rather a kind of ancient 
Christian didactic religious novel written in ecclesiastical cir¬ 
cles for popular reading without great care for the exactitude 
of the ideas they express. Their great interest consists in the 
many prayers which they contain. They give a good idea of the 
manner in which the simple Christians of the second century 
used to pray to God. We could not learn this from literature 
of a more scholarly type*. The Acts also express the popular 
spirituality of this period with its strong faith in the Divinity 
of our Lord, its warm devotion to His Person, and a vivid con¬ 
sciousness of His mercy and condescension towards the human 
race in general and the sinners in particular. And this spiritual 
attitude of the early Christians towards Christ, who is always 
ready to listen our to prayers and perform great miracles, is 
strikingly expressed in the words ‘the only not-proud and 
loving mankind.’ 

although not in immediate connexion with **dpvnegijqxxvog**. For, in¬ 
stance, *Sid ajtXdyxva d^dovg aov* — ‘for the bowels of Thy mercy* 
Such. 2. 29—30. 

' Cf. e. g. such statements: „L’6crit primitif ne semble pas I’ceuvre 
d*un sectaire; mettons qu’il proviendrait d*un de ces catholiques, plus 
ou moins touches par certaines doctrines gnostiques** Amann, op. cit. 
p. 493. Or: „Die...Akten sind schwerlich von auOen in die E^irche hinein- 
getragen, sondem in der Mitte von Gemeinden entstanden, die sich als 
treue *Glieder der katholischen Kirche fuhlten.** Hans Lietzmann, 
Geschichte der alten Kirche. vol. 2. Ecclesia catholica, p. 81. Berlin- 
Leipzig. 1936. 

* Most scholars neglect the Apocryphal Acts as a source for their 
studies on prayer of the first Christians. For instance Jules Lebretbn. 
,La priere de I’Eglise primitive* (= Recherches de Science Religieuse, 
14 (1924) 6—32, 97—133); Dom Fernand Cabrol. La priere des premiers 
Chretiens. Peuris 1929. And recently E. G. Jay in his introduction to 
Origen’s Treatise on Prayer. London. 1964. There are, however, some 
fortimate exceptions. Ed. von der Gk)ltz has a chapter on the Apocryphal 
Acts („Gebete der apocryphen Apostelgeschichte**) in his important 
book ‘Das Gebet in der altestenChristenheit.* Leipzig. 1901, pp. 290—308. 
See also Bardy, op. cit. 
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Another ancient writing where the word ^*dyimeQTjq>avog'' is 
aJso applied to Christ is the Life of the holy women Xan- 
thippa Polyxene and Rebecca, more commonly known as 
the Acts of Xanthippa and Polyxena^. Written in the 
3rd—6th c A. D. and depending as for their contents from the 
apocr 3 rphal Acts of the Apostles^ the Acts of Xanthippa 
and Polyxena describe the adventures of these holy women 
who were converted to Christianity by St. Paul in Spain. This 
is also a popular didactic novel, with the fanciful elements even 
more accentuated than in the apocr 3 rphalActs of the Apostles®. 
Its principal interest is also in the many, often beautiful, 
prayers it includes and the spirituality it expresses. 


^ The Greek text of these Acts was edited by M. R. James in Texts 
and Studies vol. 2, part 3 (*Apocrypha anecdota*) pp. 58—85. Cambridge 
1893, from the manuscript Paris, gr. 1458, 11th c. There is, however, 
another manuscript of these Acts, Mosqu. 379, 11th c., ignored by James 
and partially published by A. N. Veselovsky in his study ‘From the 
history of the novel.’ P. I. Greek-Byzantine period. Ch. 1. Cli^tian trans¬ 
formation of the Greek novel. ‘The Life of Xanthippa, Polyxene and 
Rebecca’ in the Transactions of the Russian Acaulemy. Section of 
Russian Language and Literatiire, 40 (1886) pp. 29—64 (in Russian). 
See also: ‘Introduction to the Acts of Xanthippa and Polyxena* by M. R. 
James, op. cit. pp. 43—54; Max Bonnet. ‘Sur les Actes de Xanthippa et 
Polyxene* in the Classical Review 8 (1894) 336—341; R. Helm, op. cit. 
57—59. 

• The author of the Acts of Xanthippa and Polyxena seems to have 
known and utilized for their composition the Apocryphal Acts of Paul, 
Peter, Andrew, and perhaps Philip, as James shows in his ‘Introduction* 
pp. 52—54. I would add that he might also know the Acts of John, as 
may be deduced from the similarity of thier vocabulary (use of “dwTiegi}- 
^xiwc”). If, however, the dependence of the Acts of Xanthipx>a and Poly¬ 
xena f^m the Acts of Philip could be considered as certain — and I 
am not sure that this is so, James’ proposal (op. cit. pp. 53—54) to date 
them at the middle of the 3rd. c. could not maintiuned, as the Acts 
of Philip themselves seem to have been written at the end of 4th or 
beginning of the 5th c., and not at the beginning of the 3rd century, 
as James supposed. The date given by James (3rd c.) is accepted by 
Helm (op. cit. p. 57), but contested by £. V. Rennet in his article on the 
edition of James in The Classical Revue 8 (1894) 101—103, and by M. 
Bonnet (op. cit. p. 337). Both are partisans of a later date. The ancient 
character of the Acts of Xanthippa and Polyxena is, however, evident, 
as was pointed out by Veselovsky (op. cit. p. 61). 

• See James. Apocryphal New Testament p. 475. 
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The passages here which especially interest us are: 1. When 
Xanthippa addresses Paul in these words: Teacher, why did 
you leave me alone? Now at least make haste to give me the 
seal, so that if death reaches me, I shall go to that merciful 
and not-proud (i. e. Christ — dniX^ tiqoq ixelvov top eioTiXay- 
Xyov xal &vv7ceQ7](pavov^); 2. Xanthippa being in extasy feels 
as if somebody was burning and delighting her from inside or, 
as she puts it, ‘is playing in me on the harp*/ And she says: 
‘Perhaps it is the one who is teaching through Paul, the not- 
proud one, who fills the heavens, who speaks from inside and 
receives from outside, who sits on the throne with the Father 
and is stretched by men on the tree?*’ 3. In the same Acts 
St. Andrew prays to God in these words: ‘And what shall 
I say ... about Thy mercy, O God? For Thou ever suppor- 
test.. . the humble and providest for those who are in ignorance, 
for Thou art not-proud and art rich in mercy (dwTieQijqxivog 
xal TzoXviXeog &p*. 4. This mercy and condescension of the 
‘not-proud God’ extends itself even to wild beasts (a lioness in 
this instance), as we see from the following curious passage of 
the Acts where St. Andrew says: ‘Behold the admirable and 
not-proud (nature) of God {dga rd ^avfmaxdv Teal dwTtegijgxtPOP 
Tov 0eov), how he pours out His mercy even on speachless and 
untamable beasts*.’ To summarize, I would say that the per¬ 
sonal-mystical approach, to the ‘not-proud’ Christ who speaks 
from inside and ‘is playing in’ us as ‘on a harp’ is more stressed 
in the Acts of Xanthippa and Polyxena than in the more 
ancient Acts of John which accentuate more the miraculous 
element. 

I have not been able to find any other instances in Patristic 
literature of the use of dwTtsQrjepavog as applied to Christ. It 

^ Acta Xanthippae et Polyxeime, ch. 13 (p. 67 1—4). 

* ioTiv Tig xivwQlicov iv ifiol, ibid. 14 (p. 68). 

* fii^Tuog ixeivog 6 ip Ilaijlcp SiddaxaXog, 6 dwnegi^tpapogf 6 oigavoig nkrjgwv, 
6 iacD^ep ^aXcbv xal i^oj^ev Tigoadexifievog, 6 iv ^gdvq) adv Jlargl xa^eCdfisPog 
xal ini (vXov vnd dv^ioTuav iq>anXov[jisvog, ibid. 14 (p. 68). 

* ibid. 30 (p. 79. 27—30). 

® ibid. 30 (p. 79. 26—26). As in St. John of Damascus dwTUQiiqxxpop** 

is used here as a substantive. 
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seems therefore that the only writings where this striking ex¬ 
pression is to be met are the early Christian popular narratives 
(Acts of John, 2nd c., used three times; Acts of Xanthippa 
and Polyxene, 3rd—5th c., four times) on one side, and the 
writings of the 11th century Bytantine mystic, St. Symeon 
the New Theologian (twice in his Thanksgivings) on the 
other side. How to explain the revival of this ancient 'ante- 
Nicean’ expression in the writings of a medieval Byzantine 
author? To say that it is a pure coincidence would be no ex¬ 
planation^. More probably, such a coincidence may be ex¬ 
plained by a similarity of spiritual attitude towards Christ, by 
an affinity of devotional feeling. Early Christian popular 
writings and the mystical treatises of St. Symeon the New 
Theologian, with aU their difference in style, phraseology, 
theological vocabulary and even dogmatic ideas are both 
marked by the same warm devotional and personal intimate 
relation to Christ, ‘our not-proud God and Lord’ which is 
sometimes lacking in some learned and philosophical writings. 
Similar spiritual feelings and attitudes naturally use the same 
or similar expressions. I would, however, hesitate to assert that 
St. Symeon the New Theologian himself found the expression 
**dw7teQijq>avog GeSg^' independently of the ancient writings 
where it is to be met. Such an expression is to especial and to 
rare to be created by different persons independently one from 
another. Most probably, St. Symeon met it while reading these 
ancient Acts, and was struck by its correspondence to his own 
feelings, and so later used it in writing his Thanksgivings, 

^ The mere fact that St. Symeon twice usee the expression 
me” shows that for him it was not something fortuitous and irrelevant 
to his spirituality. The same can be said about its use in the Acts. 

* The language of St. Symeon, although always simple and natural, 
cannot be considered sa a popiilar one. Symeon is a great and skilful 
stylist and well knows how to use such literary devises as rhythmic 
prose etc. He is excellently trained in the ecclesiastical tradition with its 
elaborated asceticed and theological vocabulary, although he sometimes 
permits himself to use his own particular expressions (as **al(T^rp:&g*\ 
e. g. or „dvxme 2 ijq>avog^\ as in the present case. See *The Writings of 
St. Symeon.. .* pp. 307—309). In any case, we ceumot find in his writings 
any trace of Gnostic or Docetic ideas, so perceptible in the Acts of John. 
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perhaps even without well remembering its origin^. Such an 
‘unconscious’ borrowing seems to me more probable in a writer 
of the originality of St. Symeon. However, it gives indications 
to us where to search for the sources of the spirituaUty of St. 
Symeon the New Theologian. Moreover at the same time it 
shows us how inexact is the current opinion that Byzantine 
Christianity had no interest for e€u:ly Christian religious life 
and was confined to its ‘post-Nicean’ expressions, both dog¬ 
matically and spirituallyMedieval Byzantine mysticism, as 
represented by St. Symeon the New Theologian, seems to be 
in many ways a continuation and a revival of early Christian 
religious life and spirituality. Such, in any case, was the idea 
of St. Symeon himself. ‘And because I say this’, he writes in 
his 4th letter, ... I am condemned by all as proud and blasphe¬ 
mous, for the devil is raising his kinsmen against us, and is 
fighting to stop us from repeating in words and accomplishing by 
deeds the 8 a 3 dngs of the Gospel and of the apostles of Christ, and 
from zealously pursuing the renewal of the image of life accord¬ 
ing to the Gospel, as though it has become old and obscure*.’ 

^ The Acts of John seems to have had a large circulation in Byzantine 
times, as may be guessed from the existence of a great number of their 
manuscripts (See critical apparatus in Lipsius-Bonnet). Their popularity 
and reputation do not seem to have suffered much &om their condem¬ 
nation by the Seventh Oecumenical Council, which occupied itself with 
these Acts because the iconoclasts were trying to base their ideas on an 
episod related in them (ch. 27—29). On this see Concilium Nicaenum II, 
actio V, Mansi, vol. 13. 168—176. Cf. G. B. Ladner. ‘The concept of the 
image in the Greek fathers and the Byzantine iconoclastic controversy’ 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 7 (1953) 3—34. The orthodoxy of the Acts 
of John was also put in doubt by the Patriarch Photius in his Myrio- 
biblion, 114 (PG 103. 389 AD.). The Acts of Xanthippa and Polyxena 
were less widespread, as may be concluded from the fact that only two 
of their manuscripts are extant, but they had the advantage to be in¬ 
cluded in ecclesiastical collections of Lives of Saints {Mrjpala), under the 
date 1st December. In any case, St. Symeon with his comparatively 
vast knowledge of ancient writers and his particular interest m the Lives 
of Saints may quite easily have read them both and he influenced by 
them. And it is quite in his manner to make quotations from his recuiings, 
probably by memory- without naming his sources. 

* Such is, for instance, the opinion of Rev. Archimandrite Cyprian 
Kern as expressed in his book Anthropology of St. Gregory Paleunas. 
Paris 1960, p. 30 (in Russian). • Coisl. 292 fol. 273v. 
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La theologie spirituelle de Cregoire de Nysse 

R. Leys S. J., Louvain 
I 

L’accouplement de ces deux mots «th4ologie spirituelle^ 
aurait 4tonn4 les P4res. Du moins ceux d’un certain «type de 
religiom comme dirait Gr4goire de Nysse^, les Alexandrins, les 
Cappadociens, voire les Byzantins. A leur 4poque les diflF4rentes 
disciplines th4ologiques ne s’4taient pas encore dissoci4es les 
unes des autres, le lien organique qui les unit entre elles et qui 
les unit k la vie, restait plus apparent que ce n’est le cas au- 
jourd’hui et Texpression aurait sonn4 k leurs oreilles comme un 
pl4onasme. Ce n’est qu’au XIII® sidcle que par une demarche 
de I’esprit tr4s 14gitime parce que finalement inevitable, la 
theologie se constitue en science de type abstrcdt, aristoteiicien, 
que son vocable acquiert une signification proprement episte- 
mologique*, qu’elle en vient k designer davantage une discipline 
de Tesprit qu’ime doctrine de vie. Si les tout grands scolasti- 
ques, un Albert le Grand, un Thomas d’Aquin, un Bonaventure, 
si le genie speculatif d’un Ruusbroec incament pour un temps, 
somme toute assez bref, des moments de bel equilibre, de con- 
stante et feconde interaction entre la vie et la pensee, le nomina- 
lisme inaugurera I’fere de la separation, Tfere des spirituels qui 
ne seront plus theologiens et des theologiens qui ne seront plus 
des maitres de priere. Que Ton songe k la defaveur dont temoigne 
envers la pensee theologique le petit livre qui a tant marque 
la vie chretienne de I’Occident, I’lmitation de Jesus-Christ, 
nee au XV® siede dans les milieux neerlandais de la Devotion 
modeme. H s’ouvre par cette remarque, vraie dans sa teneur 

^ Twtog e^aefielag. L'expression est prise au De Institute Christiano, 
Jaeger, p. 43, 6. 

* Cfr. Y. Congar, art. Theologie, dans: Diet. Th^ol. Oath. T. XV, 
col. 345—346. 
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mat^rielle, fausse dans la tendance qni I’inspire: «A quoi te 
sert-il de disputer subtilement sur la Trinity, si tu manques 
d’huniilit4 par quoitu d^plais k la Trinity L’efFort asc^tique 
et moral s’appnie sans plus sur la v4rit4 bonnement re 9 ue et 
se d^tache de I’effort de penser et de contempler sa religion. 
La prifere devient examen de conscience et demande de secours, 
elle est beaucoup moins qu’auparavant cette contemplation du 
contenu de notre foi qui transforme d6j4 Tame par sa seule 
vertu. «Croi8-tu, demandait Platon, qu’on puisse ne pas imiter 
ce qu’on regarde avec admiration?)> «C’est impossible* r6pond 
Adimante^, 

LesP^res, disciples de Platon, pensaient de meme. La,'&€oXoyia 
des moines et des mystiques 4tait aussi bien la contemplation 
amoureuse et unitive de Dieu que la connaissance precise du 
dogme trinitaire*. Si, de par le fait des controverses, il arrive 
que le mot soit assez intellectualis4 au IV® sifecle^, il reste que 
les grands 4y6ques dogmaticiens de ce temps ont tons pass^ 
par le desert et lorsque Gr6goire de Nysse 4crit que «la th^ologie 
est ime montagne rude et escarp6e dont le grand nombre 
approche k peine le pied* il a en vue non les difficult^s dialecti- 
ques d’une th4ologie raisonneuse mais I’effort de purification 
k la fois morale et psychologique qui doit conduire, k travers 

^ De Imitatione Christi, Lib. I cap. 1: « Quid prodeet tibi alia de 
Trinitate disputare, si careas humilitate unde dipliceas Trinitati?* 

* Platon, R4p. VI, 600 C: ... ij olet rivd elroUf Srq) rig 6/uXei 

dydjLievog /iij fufieiadcu hctivo; ^ASvparov, i(prj. Cfr. Gregoire de N 3 r 88 e, In 
Cant. Horn. IV, PG 44, 833 D: Ttgds S yoQ dv rig ivareplaf} rovro dix^fu 
iv iavT^rddjLUiUofia.'H.om.yill, 920 c et De Perfectione, Jaeger, 183, 6—7. 

* Gi^goire de Nysse pose Tassentiment k la formule dogmatique 

orthodoxe comme fondement k la vie spirituelle: d>g 6 rtjg evaePdag h 
dpuv xavdjv xtp Tfjg nlaremg ndnrjfye ddyfjuiti, De Institute Christiano, 

Jaeger, 42, 6—7. Pour son contemporain Evagre «le sommet de la vie 
spirituelle ... e’est la ^eoXoyla, connaissemee ou contemplation de 
Dieu, connaissance ou contemplation de la Sainte Trinity»; M. Viller, 
Aux sources de la spirituality de S. Maxime. Rev. Asc^t. Myst. XI (1930) 
p. 247. 

® Gregoire de Nazianze distingue ^eatglay contemplation, et ^eoAoy/a, 
thyologie, mais il ne permet de ^eoXoyslv qu’aux dtaPePrpcdxBg iv ^etoglq. 
Oratio Theologica I, 3—4. 

* Vie de Moise, PG 44, 373 D—376 A: Sgog ydg icrviv dvawreg ,.. xal 
dwTJigdaiTov ij ^BoXoyla ijg lidhg 6 noXdg Xeci)g ri^p dTtwQuav tpPdvsi. 
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pr^cis^ment I’^ohec de la raison, k une connaissance exp4rimen- 
tale de Dieu, k I’exp^rience mystique du Eien divin et de Tin- 
finite divine. H. von Balthasar, dans le titre de ^Pr^ence et 
Peneieh ^ qu’il a donne k son essai sur la plulosophie reUgieuse 
de Gregoire de Nysse, a trfes bien exprime cet aspect synthetique 
de la theologie des Peres: on ne peut Stre theologien sans vivre 
de la presence divine, presence dont Tineffable obscurite s’illu- 
mine pour autant que faire se peut, aux efforts de la pensee — 
pensee par ailleurs toujours vivifiee, toujours fecondee par 
cette presence encore plus adoree que scrutee. Le grand reproche 
que les Peres adresseront aux Eunomiens, tout en ne leur 
cedant aucunement en vigueur dialectique, sera justement de 
n’etre que des dialecticiens, de jouer eperdument avec les 
«mots», et de manquer, dans leur theologie, de cette reference 
k la «realite» divine que donne seule la vie d’union k Dieu^. 
Gregoire de Nysse, se rattachant dans les deux cas k des tra¬ 
ditions helieniques que Basile eccurte plutdt, appelle aussi bien 
la vie parfaite 6 xttza (piXoacxptav p(og que 6 xat" &Qexipf ptog. Plus 
brievement il la designe d’un seul mot qui prend chez lui un 
relief etonnant: 

Mais s’il en est qinsi, peut-on encore parler de la «theologie 
spirituelle* d’un P^re! Toute sa theologie n’est-elle pas «spiri- 
tuelle»? Malgre ce qui vient d’etre dit, il semble que non: chaque 
Pere garde ses themes priviiegies. H y a la theologie qui lui 
est imposes par les devoirs de sa charge pastorale, par les neces- 
sites de la poiemique: anti-eunomienne, anti-apollinariste, anti- 
macedonienne dans le cas de Gregoire de Nysse — et il y a la 
theologie degagee de ces preoccupations qui trahit la pente de 
son &me contemplative et dont les themes fondent plus directe- 

' Pckris, 1942. 

* Gregoire de Nazianze, Oratio Theol. I, 2: xal xt'xyvdQiov 

elvcu rd fUya fiwrri/jQiov (Mason, p. 3, 12). Cfr. aussi Oratio Theol. Ill, 
11 et 21. 

* Cfr. W. Jaeger, Two rediscovered works of ancient Christian lite¬ 

rature: Gregory of Njrssa and Macarius. Leiden, 1954, pp. 32et82. 
^toyvoHjla et ^eoXoyla sont Equivalents comme il appert de la compa- 
raison entre Vie deMoise, PG44, 372 T(b rrjg ^eoyvcDcUig dqti 

cf. ibid. 373 D—376 A: ... dvavreq ... i} ^eoXoyLa. 
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ment, sous-tendent plus efficacement que d’autres, Tflan du 
chr6tien vers son Dieu. Gr6goire nous a 16gu4, dit-on, la meilleure 
refutation de rapoUinarisme de I’antiquite^. dependant la 
realite de Tintellect humain du Sauveur — trfes importante du 
point de vue dogmatique: «quod non est assumptum non est 
redemptum» — n’intervient gu^re dans sa doctrine de la sancti¬ 
fication de rhomme. Meme, on en aurait dit autant de sa theo- 
logie du S. Esprit dont il etablissait cependant la divinite & 
partir de son role de sanctificateur^, si la decouverte par Jaeger 
du texte integral du De Institute Christiana ne nous avait mis 
en presence d’une oeuvre «ascetique» toute pleine du r61e de 
TEsprit. De plus, Gregoire a k son compte un certain nombre 
d’ecrits rediges k la demande expresse de moines — le plus 
important et le plus beau est le De Institute que nous venons 
de nommer et dont le demarquage par le Ps. Macaire atteste 
rinfiuence* — et nous y voyons Gregoire lui-mSme etablir un 
choix de themes doctrinaux qui seront k la base de leurs efforts. 
Tons les aspects de la pensee d’un Pere n’entrent done pas pour 
autant dans sa «theologie spirituelle*, dans sa theologie de la vie 
chretienne et de la perfection. Notons qu’il ne faut pas con- 
fondre <theologie spirituelle» et «ascese», la vue doctrinale et 
les conseils pratiques. Chez Gregoire d’ailleurs il n’y a pas 
grand danger de le faire car, maJgre le titre choisi par son editeur 
d’Harvard, il n’a pas k proprement parler d’ «opera ascetica^: 
tons ses ecrits aux moines sont encore de la «theologie» puis- 
qu’il se reserve explicitement «apres que d’autres (il vise son 
fr^re Basile) ... avaient fort bien regie le detail de Taction 
concretes, d’^quisser Tesprit qui doit animer cette pratique, les 
grands horizons de foi qui doivent lui donner sa divine pro- 
fondeur*. 


^ O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, III, 
1923, p. 201. 

• Cfr. I>e Trinitate cul Eustathium, Oehler I, 2, pp. 177—179. 

• Cfr. Jaeger, Two rediscovered works ..., pp. 166—162. L’oeuvre 
doit etre une des demieres de Gregoire et dater d’environ 390: ibid, 
p. 132. 

^ Jaeger, ibid., pp. 19et84. Cfr. De Virginitate, Cavamos, 248, 18. 
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Cette th^ologie spirituelle de Gr^goire de Nysse s’6difie sur 
le thfeme de «rhomme k Timage de Diem, thfeme courant dans 
la litt^rature patristique (il vient clore d6j4, comme un sommet, 
I’ceuvre d’Ir6n4e) mais que Gr^goire traite avec une grande 
originality, une grande abondance aussi, et dont il fait le foyer 
oil convergent toutes ses conceptions sur les rapports de Thomme 
avec Dieu. Le thfeme est extrait de la Bible, (Jenfese I, 26 oil 
Dieu dit: «Faisons Thomme k notre image, selon notre ressem- 
blance .. .j> (trad. Crampon). L’auteur symite explique illico 
ce qu’il entend par cette quality d’image: «et qu’il domine sur 
les poissons de la mer, sur les oiseaux du ciel, sur les animaux 
domestiques et sur toute la terre et sur les reptiles qui rampent 
sur la terre)> (Crampon). L’homme, selon le sens premier du 
texte, est sur terre le grand vizir de Dieu, appeiy k g6reT et k 
dominer en son nom toute la cryation visible. C’est une ressem- 
blance surtout fonctionnelle que Thyodoret circonscrit avec 
concision et justesse: xard fidvov to Cette donnye 

premifere est yiargie et interprytye par nombre de Pferes, surtout 
Alexandrins: Ciyment, Origfene, Athanase et particuliferement 
notre Grygoire, en fonction d’une ontologie platonicienne de 
la participation qui en fera la premiere thyologie de la grace. 
Platon n’avait-il pas dit: «Participer n’est autre chose que 
d’ytre 4 Timage^? 

Oyy k I’image de Dieu, participant done de Dieu, Thomme, 
selon Grygoire, porte en lui tons les attributs divins {ini’ 
^eogov/uisva). La diffyrence ryside uniquement dans le mode de 
subsistance: cryy d’une part, incryy de I’autre®. On ne peut 
dire plus, on ne peut dire moins: vyritablement, la cryature 
est Dieu hors de Dieu, (bg dAAo ixelvo^. C’est cette similitude 
qui nous permet de connaitre Dieu: on voit dans I’image 
I’archytype, dans le miroir cryy son auteur incryy. Car on ne 

1 Interpretatio Epistolae lae ad Corinthios, PG 82, 312 C. 

* Farm. 132 D: xai i} ... oix fiAAi; xig rj elxaa^fjvcu, 

* De Horn. Opif. PG 44, 184 C—D: ip rd fiiv dxxloTCDg elpai, rd Si 
did xrlaecDg ihKXTrfjvai. 

* De Beat. Or. Ill, PG 44, 1226 D. 
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peut connaitre, selon le principe qui a I’age m5me de la philo- 
Sophie grecque et qu’4non9ait d6jk Emp^docle «le semblable 
que par le semblable))^. De m5me, on ne peut aimer que oe k 
quoi on est apparent^*: fondement de la connaissance, 
rimage de Dieu Test aussi de Tamour, de r«eros» divin, pour 
user de la transposition la plus hardie qu’ait os5e 6r4goire’. 
Connaissance et amour se fondent d’ailleurs en un mouvement 
unique d’adh&ion qui est proprement la vie de I’esprit: ^ di 
yvibaiQ dydm] ylverai^. 

Malheureusement, k la difference qui, dans Tordre des choses, 
«distingue» Dieu de la creature selon leur mode de subsistance, 
vient, dans Thistoire concrete, s’en substituer une autre: celle 
du desordre et du p^che qui maintenant les «separe». EUe 
supprime oette relation de connaissance et d’amour qui etait 
la vraie vie de Thomme, elle supprime cette divine connatura- 
lite, d’une fa 9 on plus brfeve et plus expressive: elle detruit 
I’image^, ou selon une metaphore plus precise: elle la re- 
couvre d’lme gangue qui la rend meconnaissable®, ou encore: 
elle transforme Tame en ime autre image, celle du serpent de 
mensonge’. Par la disparition ou Tobnubilation de Timage 
Tame est alienee de Dieu et d’elle-meme. Elle est alienee aussi 
des autres: car le peche fragmente cette unique image de Thu- 
manite entifere que le Oeateur avait d’abord projetee. En 
effet, rimage ne caracterise pas seulement Thomme individuel: 
toute rhumanite prise dans son ensemble est une seule image 
de Dieu®. C’est mSme elle que Gregoire, sur les traces de Philon®, 
considfere en premier lieu et qu’il voit exprim4e dans le singulier 
du texte biblique: «Faisons Thomme k notre image, selon 

^ De infantibus qui praemature abripiuntur, PG 46, 173 B—176C. 
Cfr. Diels, Frcigmente der Vorsokratiker. Emp^docle fragm. 109. 

• Cfr. Oratio catech., Srawley, V, 4—6. 

» In Cant. Horn. I, PG 44, 773 D. 

• De anima et resurr., PG 46, 96 C. 

• De virgin., PG 46, 372 B—C. 

• De hom. opif., PG 44, 192 A—B, 193 C. 

’ In Cant. Hom. V, PG 44, 868 D. 

® De anima et resurr., PG 46, 160 C. 

• De opif. mundi, Cohn I, 46, 12—47, 11; Legum allegor., Cohn I, 
93, 10 sq. 
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notre ressemblanceD Mais elle n’a eu d’existenoe que dans 
I’intention divine, si on pent ainsi parler, frustr^e k Tavanoe 
de sa realisation par la prevision du peche. Nous ne pouvons 
nous etendre ici sur les positions trfes partioulieres et tres con- 
testables que cette vue inspire k Gregoire, sur les traces oette 
fois d’Origene, quant k la creation en deux temps, quant k 
Torigine du sexe et k celle de Tame individuelle, quant k I’apo- 
catastase. Mais que la seule mention en suffise pour montrer 
les dimensions universelles, ecciesiales, de sa pensee car c’est 
en I’Eglise, corps du Christ et nouvelle creation, que se fait 
enfin Tunite de la nature humaine, que celle-ci devient I’image 
de Dieu unique et totaled. 

Par le peche done, par ce «flot de peche»* que constitue 
bientot Thistoire, Timage de Dieu disparait: Tame individuelle, 
comme Thumanite tout enti^re, se trouve separee de son Dieu 
et livree k la mort puisque, comme nous I’avons vu, la vraie 
vie est de connaitre Dieu et de Taimer. 

La Redemption hors de cette decheance s’exprimera encore 
en termes damage: elle sera le retablissement, la reconquSte 
progressive de Timage de Dieu obliteree. L’ame par le bapt^me* 
et son effort vertueux® revStira la saintete que le Sauveur est 
venu apporter en ce monde, revStira le Seigneur J4sus lui- 
meme* «qui, afin de te r4tablir k Timage de Dieu s’est fait lui- 
meme, par philanthropie, image du Dieu invisible. La propre 
forme qu’il a prise k lui, il la coule en toi, et ainsi, par lui, tu 


1 De horn, opif., PG 44, 185 A—192 A, 204 A—209 A. 

* Cfr. tout le traits In illud Quando sibi subjecerit omnia ... PG 44, 
pcirticuli^rement 1320 B: a&fjuz Si atkov (XQunov) naaa dv^gomlvi] tpwng 
fi xaxefdx^> Cfr. aussi In Cant. Horn. VTII, PG 44, 949 A—B, 
Horn. XIII, 1049 B—1052 A, et R. Leys, L'image de Dieu chez S. 
Gr6goire de Nysse, pp. 88—92 et 120—122. 

* De virgin., PG 46, 372 B: ix fuxQdg SupoQfifjg slg dnsigop rfjg xaxlag iv 
T<p di^&Qomq} 

* In Cant. Horn. XI, PG 44, 1001 B: . . . t6 fiiXav Trig dyrofec daioxkv- 
aafiivfj T(J> 55aTi... 

* Ibid., 1009 B: ixxa&oQ^eUra <5t* dger^g. 

* Ibid., 1008 C: dyiacfidg 6i 6 Kvgtog et 1005 A: 'Irjaovp Xiyei t 6 ivdvfui. 
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redeviens participant de la beauts arch4type.»^ Par cette con¬ 
formity avec jysus-Christ Tame redevient done & Timage^ et 
recouvre la vraie vie. Un texte c^lfebre, le F/® Discours sur les 
Beatitudes, esquisse ce retour et donne au sujet de la con- 
naissance de Dieu par son image en nous, des prycisions qui 
permettent d’en voir la cohyrence avec la doctrine de Tin- 
cognoscibility divine, aussi importante chez Grygoire que chez 
nombre d’autres auteurs^, aussi fryquente chez lui que celle 
justement de la connaissance de Dieu par Timage. Grygoire 
y pose que le bonheur n’est pas tellement de connaitre que de 
possyder: «On peut fort bien connaitre les avantages de la santy 
et cependant se porter mal ... Ainsi ce n’est pas de savoir 
quelque chose au sujet de Dieu que le Seigneur magnifie mais 
de le porter en soi: ov to yva/ral ri tisqI ^eov /juxxoqiov 6 
KvQtog elval (prpiv dXXa to iv eomdi a%elv rov ^eov.»* Mais 
comment possyder Dieu? «Ce qu’il y a d’accessible k la connais¬ 
sance de Dieu se trouve en toi. Celui qui t’a cryy a uni un si 
grand bien k ta substance des ta venue k Tetre. Car des biens 
de sa propre nature Dieu a impiimy les images dans ta con¬ 
stitution comme dans une cire le dessin d’un cachet. Mais le 
mal qui est venu envelopper de toutes parts le divin caractere 
a rendu ce bien inutile pour toi, cachy comme il est par des 
voiles honteux. Si tu yioignes par TeflFet d’une vie vertueuse 
Tordure qui a recouvert ton coeur, la beauty divine y brillera 
de nouveau . . . Ainsi done celui qui se voit, voit en lui-meme 
Tobjet de ses dysirs et ainsi se ryalise la byatitude en celui qui 
est pur de coeur parce que, regardant sa propre purety, il voit, 
dans Timage, Tarchytype. Comme ceux qui contemplent le 


' De perfectione, Jaeger, 194,16—195, 5: Iva ae ndhv ibidm ^eov, 

xal a&cdg <piXav&Qomlag iyivero etxwv rov ^eov rov dogdrov, akrre rg iSlq 
tjv dvihiPep, iv aol fiOQqxo&rjvai xal ai ndkiv dC iavxov Tiqdq rdv xaQox- 
TfjQarov dQxerwiov owxty/iOTwr^^ai xdXXovq elq rd yeviadai Sneg rjg dgxfiq* 

® De professione Christiana, Jaeger, 136, 17: xal rov xj^unutvtafAov 
inayyeXla iarl rd elg rrjv dgxaiov edxXrjgiav imxvax^^vou rdv dv^gomov, 

* Philon, Origene, Grygoire de Nazianze, Chrysostome, Valentin, 
Proclus, Ps. Denys ... 

* PG 44, 1269 C. 
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soleil dans un miroir ... ne le voient pas moins que oeux qui 
le fixent en Ini-meme. Ainsi, dit le Seigneur, vous aussi, quand 
bien m&me vous n’avez pas les forces n6oessaires pour saisir 
la lumi^re, si vous revenez k la beaut4 qui d’embl^e a 6t6 d6pos6e 
en vous, vous trouverez en vous-m6mes ce que vous cherchez. 
Puret4, 414vation au-dessus des passions, 41oignement de tout 
mal: o’est Dieu tout cela. Si ces choses sont en toi, sdrement 
Dieu y est. Si tu te d^fais de toute m6chancet4, si tu te Ubferes 
des passions, si ton intention s’61oigne de toute souillure, bien- 
heureux es-tu d’avoir la vue aussi p4n4trante. Car ce qui est 
invisible aux yeux non purifi^, toi, purifi4, tu le saisis, et une 
fois que la bu4e de la matidre ne couvre plus tes yeux, tu con- 
temples dans le ciel trfes pur de ton coeur la rayonnante et bien- 
heureuse vision. Et qu’est-elle cette vision? Elle est purete, 
8aintet4, simplicity, tous ces rayons lumineux qui partent de 
la divine nature et par lesquels on voit Dieuj> ^ 

A lire ce texte on ne peut pas ne pas ^voquer VEnniade 
VI de Plotin, 9, 10 dont Bryhier disait qu’elle dycrit «une vision 
qui est en mSme temps et du mSme coup une uniom^. L’image 
dont parle Grygoire n’est pas celle toute statique d’un miroir, 
Dieu n’y est pas, selon ses propres termes «un objet opposy au 
regard»: oi y6q fioi doxel (hg dvrtJiQSaoimdv ri &ia/ia rov &edv 
jtQoriddvai^ mais bien une fa 9 on d’etre, intyrieure, dynamique 
et dont on dirait en termes modemes qu’on ne la connait que 
par prysence k soi, ou, selon la terminologie de S. Thomas, 
«par connaturaUty»^. L’«habitus» de chastety, est-d dit dans 
la Somme, conf^re de celle-ci une connaissance plus ryelle que 
ne le fait sa seule dyfinition. Pour connaitre vyritablement d 
faut devenir ce qu’on veut connaitre. Pour connaitre Dieu d 
faut comme devenir Dieu. Beprenons encore les paroles de 
Grygoire: «I1 ne me semble pas, dit-d, que Dieu se Uvre au 
regard de qui s’est purifiy comme un objet de vision opposy 
It son visage mais que cette splendide parole de la Byatitude 

1 PG 44, 1269 B—1272 C. 

* Plotin, Ennyades VI, 2® partie, Pcu'is 1938, p. 186 note 1. 

» PG 44, 1269 C. 

^ Summa Theologica Ila Ilae, q. 45, a. 2, c. 
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nous propose ce que rEcriture 4nonce plus ouvertement ailleurs: 
c’est au-dedans de vous qu’est le Royaume de Dieu.»^ 

Ce F/® Discour8 sur les Biatitvdes ne suggfere pas moins Platon, 
surtout k partir du parall51e qu’on en trouve dans le De Vir- 
ginitate, 296, 21—297, 8 en un contexte qui est I’ascension 
dialectique du Banquet k peine d4marqu6e^. Un Platon corrig4 
Dependant par I’introduction de la notion aristot^licienne de 
cause: au terme de I’ascension ce n’est plus comme dans le 
Banquet la vision subite {iSaiqmjg) de la Beauts supreme mais 
la vision indirecte de la cause dans I’etFet^. L’objet direct de 
la vision reste la perfection finie de Tame — vision dont nous 
avons dit ci-dessus la modality existentielle — mads sachant 
qu’elle est causae par Tlnfini, on le pressent, lui, k travers elle — 
k travers le participant on voit le particip4: To^d> xal Xiyco Szi 
i/ijupavig ylverai to fi6vov q>iaei xaX&v^ Sjisq iarl to Ttavrdg xaXov re 
xal dya&ov alruj/v^. 

Faut-il redire encore, aprfes Toeuvre de J. Dani61ou, que la 
transposition litt^raire par Gr^goire, de Plotin et de Platon 
n’entache en rien son christianisme? Certes la transformation 
de Tame qui Thabilite k la vision divine est le fruit de ses propres 
efforts, tant dans le choix initial — nous ne faisons que men- 
tionner ici le thfeme frequent de la liberty: Thomme k la crois6e 
des chemins .. — que dans son progrfes continu: «ramour 

de Dieu n’est pas chose simple ni qui aille de soi mais il faut 
de grands efforts pour Tobtenir, et beaucoup de soin et I’assi- 


^ PG 44, 1206 C. Voir de plus amples d^veloppements deuis notre 
L’image de Dieu chez S. Gr6goire de Nysse (d’oti nous avons repris oe 
qui conceme le VI® Discours sur les Beatitudes), pp. 41—46. 

• Comparer De Virgin., 296,10—20 k Banquet 210 C, 211 C, et 210 E— 
211 B. 

• Nous ne disons pas: «inference de la cause k partir de I’effet *. 

* De virgin., Jaeger, 296, 21—24. Noter que dams le passeige caique 
sur le Banquet le i^cUipvTjg xaroyferai (210 E) est remplctce par Tigdg ixetpo 
fidvov iQcoTix&g re xal im^fjujrixwg i^ti (296,14). Gregoire tient d^s sa 
premiere oeuvre ce qu’il exprimera encore dans ime des demieres, que 
«desirer» Dieu c’est le. le «voir» (ViedeMoise PG 44,404 A). Cfr. infm. 

* C. Eunom., Jaeger, I, n® 275: h Cfr. De professione Chri¬ 

stiana, Jaeger, 140, 5. 
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stance du ChristD^. Mats elle Test tout autant de la grace, de 
la grace baptismale (nous avons d4j4 vu que Tame se purifie 
par le bain et «revet)) le Seigneur J&us)^, comme aussi de 
Tassistance ult4rieure du S. Esprit. Le r61e du S. Esprit, peu 
apparent dans les 6crits ant^rieurs, devient tr^s important 
dans la plus significative des oeuvres «asc4tiques» de 6r4goire, 
le De Instituio qui date de la fin de sa vie et oil il fait allusion 
It la part qu’il a eue dans la definition dogmatique de Constan¬ 
tinople®. La theologie de TEsprit s’y exprime en deux mots: 
il habite Thomme et il I’assiste: aiiveQyov xala^txov TtoQafjii’ 
vEi^. Certes cette «synergie» de FEsprit, Gregoire la traduit 
souvent en formules qui devaient devenir classiques en Orient 
mais que revolution posterieure de la doctrine de foi aurait 
taxees de semi-peiagiennes: Jaeger, dans son etude de la theo- 
logie du traite, en aJigne quatre pages® et signale, en conigeant 
I’optique de Hamack, qu’elles n’ont pas ete sans favoriser 
ulterieurement les positions semi-peiagiennes en Occident*. 
Mais il lui arrive aussi d’exprimer le rapport qui unit la part de 
rhomme et celle de Dieu dans Toeuvre de la sanctification, de 
fa^on particulierement heureuse et en consonnance parfaite 
avec Torthodoxie posterieure: ainsi lorsqu’il dit que dans 
TefiFort vertueux Dieu se met de notre c6te et «accomplit lui- 
mSme en nous les oeuvres de la justices: avvavriXafipavovrog 
^fjubv avrcov rov ^eov . .. xal dnoreXoihrtog di rjfjubv ra rfjg 
dixaioaiivrjg Peut-fitre Jaeger a-t-il insiste un peu uni- 

lateralement sur les formules semi-peiagiennes qui, sans doute, 
I’emportent en nombre sur les autres mais semblent encore 

^ De instituto, Jaeger, 71, 23—72, 2. Cfr. ibid. 44, 27—46, 4. 

• Cfr. rheiireuse formule du De perfectione, Jaeger, 212, 10—12: 
fda ydQ <pikTei i} 9ca‘&aQ6xfjg rj re iv Xqiot^ xcd ivr^ fierixovri ^ecjQov- 
fihri dAA’ 6 fdv nrjydCei, 6 Sd /uerdxctfP d^verai, 

• W. Jaeger, TVo rediscovered works..., p. 42. 

• De institute, Jaeger, 44, 21—22. 

• Jaeger, Two rediscovered works..., p. 93—96. 

• Ibid., p. 90. 

’ De instituto, Jaeger, 77, 12—13. Cfr. ibid. 47, 4—7: oweA&oikTai Sd 
etg raSrdp Sptauxrihfjg iqyov xal Tfvevfiorog bIq rjv awtjX&op yrvxi^, raSrrjv 

foMjC fjUxxoQCag /ler* dvdnXrjaav SiaCvyeiacu Sd Sui^ dXh^Xcav oSSh rfj fpvxH 

xigSog noQixo^t^^ 
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d6menties par Tadmirable passage sur la prifere, p. 78, 8—81, 22. 
Gr6goire vient de souligner Tinutilit^ d’une classification des 
vertus et d’une m4thode qui irait p^destrement de I’acquisition 
d’une yertu k celle d’une autre: les vertus se tiennent et il 
faut les exercer toutes k la fois^. H y a cependant «un coryphee 
au choeur des vertus et c’est pr4cis4ment la pri^re par laquelle 
nous demandons k Dieu les autres vertus»^. H n’est pas tr^ 
p^lagien d’attendre de la pri5re I’acquisition des vertus. Je 
sais: ce texte aussi pourrait se compendre de fa 9 on semi-p61a- 
gienne si cette prifere vient de notre propre initiative, si elle 
n’est elle-meme d6ji don de Dieu. Mais Gr6goire n’6tant pas 
confronts avec le problfeme, n’avait pas k entrer en ces pre¬ 
cisions et I’inspiration du morceau me semble bien plutdt 
«augustinieime)> jusque dans I’emotion dont il se colore: I’homme 
dans cette disposition de pri^re «ayant re 9 U I’Esprit comme 
guide et comme alli6> {odrjyov xai avfjifiaxov) s’enflamme d’amour 
pour le Seigneur {(pMyerai TtQog rov xvqIov dydmpf et les vo¬ 
cables grecs de I’ardeur s’accumulent, intraduisibles: ... 

hocavdfievoQ ... Sqdcjv), Ne se lassant jamais de sa pri^re, il 
briile d’un d^sir toujours nouveau et il realise la parole que 
«ceux qui me mangent auront encore faim et ceux qui me boi- 
vent auront encore soif» L’Esprit de Dieu conduit alors Tame 
par la prifere et les vertus jusqu’4 cet etat smbumain^ de la 
virginite qui n’est pas seulement la garde du corps mais une 
fideiite de I’ame en toutes choses®, fideiite qui lui conffere la 
parfaite transparence de I’image^. H n’est plus question ici de 
philosophie: les parallfeles hell4niques que Jaeger 6numfere’, 
disparaissent devant I’assertion, uniquement intelligible en 
climat chr^tien, que par la virginity I’ame devient «6pouse de 


1 Ibid., 77, 16—78, 9. 

• Ibid., 78, 9—11: olov yaq xoQvqmdq rig rov xoQov r^ dgsrwv athrj frj 
edxij) rvyxdi^et ^g xai rag Xoutdg dgerag alrov/jis&a nagd rov ^eov. 

* De institute, Jaeger, 77, 14—19. 

* De virginitate, Cavamos, 304, 16—306, 2. 

» Ibid., 277—278, 309—311. 

• Ibid., 297,3—6: xai i} dXrj{^ivij naq^svla xai neqi ri/v dtp^agaiav anoMj 
elg TOVTOP rdp axondv xan^akfiyzi, to dC a^fjg dwtj&rjjHu rov ^edv 16^. 

’ Jaeger, Two rediscovered works..., p. 26—27. 
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Et cette ame virginale I’Esprit la poussera encore au- 
del&, jusqu’au dernier ach5vement que donne la conformity 
anx soiiffrancesde jysus-Christ et jusqu’& cet hyroisme surhumain 
de les trouver donees au-del& de toute douceur^. 

Ce sont 14 les hauteurs ou culmine la thdologie de I’image, 
oeuvre en nous du S. Esprit et de notre fidelity 4 son inspiration. 

Ill 

Le fait que Dieu ne nous soit pas donny dans I’image comme 
un «objet» qu’on contemple, laisse intacte cette transcendance 
que Grygoire exalte en tant de ses pages, dans la F//® Homelie 
sur VEccldsiaste, dans la XI^ aur le Cantique, dans la Vie de 
Moise, dans le Contre Eunome. La nature divine, son caract^re 
incryy, est proprement inaccessible au cryy. Le oryy ne com- 
prendra jamais Tlncryy que, dans un vocabulaire proche de 
celui de Plotin, sans lui etre cependant identique, Grygoire 
appelle drfgwrroc, djtsQdxcoTog^. Ne procydant que par morcelle- 
ment conceptuel* notre esprit n’a aucune prise sur la simplicity 
infinie qui est en mSme temps la piynitude infinie, du principe 
de toutes choses. H ne coimaitra Dieu ni dans sa nature 
ni dans sa puissance {diivajuig) mais seulement dans ses effets, 
ses ynergies {ivigyeiai) qui descendent jusqu’4 nous®. Effets 
visibles, tangibles de la cryation du monde, perceptibles aussi 
aux pldlosophes du dehors et aux pycheurs*, effets d’un ordre 
supyrieur qui produisent en Tame Timage de Dieu et Tunissent 
4 Lui. On ne connait Dieu qu’4 la trace: on sent sa prysence 

' De virginitate, Cavcimos, 310, 2: i} yog dXrj&iv^ wpuplq) TtQoaxoX- 
Xri&elaa Std noQ&evlaq ywxij • • • 

* De institute, Jaeger, 86, 24—86, 3: ... ndmwv fuV^ov, xd tov cto)- 

fife iavri/v xal ivTQvq>^ roikoig nXiov rj oi dgacrral tov plov 

TovTov Tcug nagd rdjv dv&Qomwv Tificug xai ddiaxg xal dwacneUug, 

* Vie de Moise, PG 44, 301 A—B, 404 B. Plotin se sert du terme dvetdeog 
pour dysigner Tillimitation positive de TUn (VI, 7, 32, 9 et 33, 7) tcuidis 
qu’il ryserve ddQiarog 4 rindytermination de la matiyre (I, 8, 3, 16 et 

4, 30; II, 4, 10, 28). 

* Cfr. Vie de Moise, PG 44, 300 D—301 B, In Eccles. Horn. VII, 
PG 44, 729 B—C. 

» De Beat. Or. VII, PG 44, 1280 B. 

« De Beat. Or. VI, PG 44,1269 B. 
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dans le monde, oui, mais «oomme aux parois du vase Tongnent 
qu’il a content Meme les vertus que nous communique 
I’image k partir de la presence de Dieu dans notre coeur, ne 
sont que «les rayons lumineux qui descendent de la nature 
divine»*. Ces rayons lumineux, cette «bonne odeur des vertus* 
sont dits nous tenir lieu de lui: evcodla dvt* hcelvov 

ylvexai^. C’est dire que la presence de Dieu ne nous est jamais 
donn4e que m^diatement et que sa connaissance nous reste 
toujours voil^e. La nature divine, c. k, d. rincr64, Tordre des 
Trois Personnes, nous reste cach4e dans une transcendance 
impenetrable — et c’est la raison pour laquelle il n’y a pas chez 
Gregoire, d’image de la Trinite dans I’&me — seules les «energie8» 
de Dieu nous unissent k lui et nous le revfelent dans ce qui 
«entoure» pour ainsi dire sa nature^, dans ses attributs: les 
inv&ea}QovfjLei^a^. A ce sujet nous faisons entiferement n6tre 
I’excellente remarque de von Balthasar: «Les coupures qu’on 
a coutume de faire entre connaissance par les creatures (argu¬ 
ment cosmologique), par I’introspection de Tame (connaissance 
par I’image) et par extase (connaissance mystique) sont certaine- 
ment artificielles. Les deux premieres sont deux fa 9 on 8 de voir 
Dieu dans la creature (la premiere dans I’objet, la seconde 
dans le sujet), la troisieme n’est qu’ime transparence de Dieu 
toujours plus intense k travers ce voile®.* 

La connaissance de Dieu par son image dans Tame ne s’oppose 
done nullement k son incomprehensibilite. L’image est un 
intermediaire, un fisxa^v dirait Platon, dont on peut souligner 
selon la necessite, ou le caractere de ressemblance ou celui de 
deficience par rapport k I’archetype. La transcendance divine 
par laquelle I’image reste toujours d^ficiente fonde en Tame ce 
mouvement incessant vers Dieu, ce mouvement jamais termini 

1 In Cant. Horn. II, PG 44, 781 D—784 A. 

* De Beat. Or. VI, PG 44, 1272 C. Cfr. De professione christ., Jaeger, 
138, 16—18, De perfectione, Jaeger, 184, 24—186, 2. 

* In Cant. Horn. Ill, PG 44, 824 A—B. 

* Td negl adrijp (rijv (pvctv)i Quod non sunt tree dii, Paris, 1638, 
p. 19 A. 

* De hom. opif., PG 44, 184 D. 

® Presence et Pens6e, p. 67 note 4. C’est nous qui soulignons. 
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en quoi consiste selon la Vie de Molae, la perfection de la vie 
chr^tienne. L’image, nous le disions d6j4, n’est pas une r4alit6 
Btatique, un terme atteint, un objet k contempler: elle est bien 
plutdt I’effort m5me d’assimilation k Dieu par la connaissance 
et I’amour. Elle est cette aspiration, ce mouvement vers Dieu 
qiii ne peut trouver d’achfevement, pas m5me dans T^temit^^, 
sous peine de faire coincider le cr66 et rincr66, sous peine d’eflFacer 
la limite infranchissable qui s4pare la creature du Cr4ateur. 
Pri6 de d6finir la perfection, Grdgoire refuse de la d^finir tout 
en la d^finissant comme «une ouverture continuelle k une per¬ 
fection ult6rieure» Elle est en effet participation k la saintet^ 
m5me de Dieu laquelle est infinie: elle se trouve de ce chef 
en perp4tuelle inchoation et sa formule a 4t4 donn4e par S. Paul 
«oublieux de ce qui a d6}k 6t6 atteint, tendu vers ce qui reste 
encore k atteindre^ Lorsque Moise au sommet des communi¬ 
cations divines s’enhardit k demander au Seigneur la vision 
de sa face, celui-ci ne lui accorde que de voir sa Gloire de revers. 
La voix divine, commente Gr^goire, lui accorde sa demande 
justement en la lui refusant. Car si quelque vision eOt combl6 
son d^sir, elle n’aurait pu 6tre de Dieu. Mieux on comprend 
Dieu et plus on per 9 oit d’au-deli k ce qu’on en a d6j& saisi. 
De sorte que la vision authentique de Dieu sera le d6sir crois¬ 
sant d’un au-del& dont on per 5 oit toujours mieux qu’il est 
infini et in^puisable. La vision de Dieu n’est autre que le d6sir 
incessant de Dieu: (hg h ro&cq) dvrog rov dkrj&ajg Idelv rov &edv h rep 
fjtij Xfj^al Ttore rf\g iTti'&v/nCag rov TZQog avrov dvapXhwvra^, 
Formule plus heureuse, de par sa connotation du d&ir, 
que celle, analogue, qu’on peut lire sans la meme Vie de 
Molse^ k I’occasion d’une th4ophanie ant^rieure: purifi4 
des passions, purifi6 ensuite du raisonnement ^I’esprit parvient 
k I’invisible et k I’insaisissable, et 14 il voit Dieu. C’est en cela 
que consiste la vraie connaissance de celui qu’on cherche, c’est 

1 In Cant. Horn. VII, PG 44, 941 B, Horn. XIII, PG 44, 1037 C. 

* Vie de Moise, PG 44, 301 C, De perfectione, Jaeger, 214, 4—6: 
aikrj yog iariv <rj > (bg dXrj&cbg reXei&crjg to fjirjdinore crvfjpai ngdg rd xQetrxov 
a^^avdfievov fxrfii rm nigoTi nsgtoglaai rijv TeXeidrrjra. 

* Philipp. 3, 13 cit4 Vie de Moise, PG 44, 300 D. 

* Vie de Moise, PG 44, 404 A. 
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en cela que consiste sa vraie vision, k ne pas voir: iv ro&cq> 
TO IdelVy iv t4> tdelv.i^^ Sur le plan moral cette attitude se 
traduira par une docility inconditionn^e au bon plaisir divin: 
Moise voit Dieu de dos, comme on voit un guide, il le suit oii 
qu’il aille, et cela encore s’appelle «voir Dieu»; 8ti rd AxoXcw&eiv 
r0 8e(b xaff Stieq dv xft&rjyrjrai xoiho pXijiEiv iarl rov 8e6v^. 

Nous estimons, k Tencontre de G. Horn®, que connaitre Dieu 
dans la clart4 de I’image et connaitre Dieu dans Tobscurit^ 
de la nu6e, ol6v rm yvoqxo ... diedrjfAiutivov^, ne sont pas deux 
fa 9 ons diff^rentes de connaitre Dieu mais qu’elles sont deux 
phases d’un m6me processus: lumineux lorsqu’il conceme les 
attributs de Dieu communique par Timage, il se mue en 
obscurity lorsque, k travers eux, il cherche k atteindre sa nature 
ineffable. Et m6me Timage qui livre les attributs, nous y re- 
venons encore une fois, est moins un objet k contempler qu’une 
attitude k prendre, non reiit6 statique mais effort continuel 
d’assimilation, aspiration sans fin suscit4e dans Tame par ce 
Dieu auquel elle participe et qui la d6passera toujours. On ne 
s’4tonnera pas de cette antithfese k lire un auteur qui, plus que 
le Ps. Denys, semble parler k partir d’une experience personnelle 
de la mystique: la m6me r^alite est k la fois lumineuse et 
obscure, XafjmQoq yv6(po(;^. 

Nous avons voulu montrer, en cette communication k la 
fois trop touffue et trop sommaire, comment chez un des grands 
Pferes de TEglise, toute la vie spirituelle, depuis ses plus humbles 
debuts de conversion jusqu’4 I’adhesion mystique, est centree 
sur la vision doctrinale de r«homme k Timage de Dieu par la 
graces. Toute Thistoire du salut s’y refifete: la creation de I’image 

' Vie de Moise, PG 44, 377 A. Avec 16gere correction du texte, sinon 
incompiehensible, de Migne: [t 6] iv Toikq) rd ISeiv ... 

* Ibid., 409 A. 

* Le mirorr et la Nu6e. Deux manieres de voir Dieu d'apres S. Gregoire 
de Nysse. Rev. Asc. Myst. VIII (1927) pp. 113—131. L’auteur se rap- 
proche beaucoup de nos vues p. 123 sans toutefois preciser que T image 
se rapporte aux attributs divins et la nuee k la nature. 

* Vie de Moise, PG 44, 377 A. 

» Ibid. 
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k Forigine, sa perte par le p^chd, son recouvrement grace au 
Christ et k FEsprit Saint, son accomplissement eschatologique 
qne la virginity anticipe. Tout FeflFort de Fhomme en est sup¬ 
ports: son effort de contemplation et son effort moral qui, 
ensemble, font de lui un Stre vivant de la vie continuellement 
nouvelle de FEsprit. H n’y a Id; ni moralisme ni ascSticisme 
mais assimilation vitale d’une doctrine de foi, il a y Id; une 
thSologie spirituelle. 
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Le Probleme de la «yi8ion face k face* et la Tradition 
patristique de Byzance 

V. Lossky, Paris 

La vision de Dieu «faoe k face», «tel qu’Il esU, promise aux 
61us dans le si6ole futur, pose devant la pens4e chr^tienne un 
probleme qui a pu recevoir, an cours des slides, des solutions 
th4ologiques diff(6rentes. N^anmoins, toutes ces doctrines de la 
vision finale de Dieu doivent s’accorder sur deux points, pour 
rester fiddes aux exigences de Fautoiit^ scripturaire (I Jean 
3, 2; / Cor. 13, 12): 1°, Fobjet de la vision est Dieu lui-m6me 
et non une autre r4alit4 qui le repr6senterait; 2°, cette vision 
de Dieu est directe, sans aucune mediation d’ordre cr66 ou divin. 

Or c’est justement la presence de ces deux conditions dans les 
doctrines patristiques de la vision des bienheureux qui a 6te 
mise en doute par Gabriel Vasquez, un th^ologien de formation 
scolastique, trop attach^ au paysage doctrinal et k la termino- 
logie sp^cifique d’une 4cole pour admettre la v4rit6 des solutions 
obtenues par d’autres moyens et exprim4es en termes ayant 
une autre valeur, trop honnfete aussi pour se contenter d’une 
conciliation facile de doctrines patristiques avec la th6ologie 
qui lui 6tait famili^re. La manidre dont la question de la visio 
beata chez les Pferes fut pos6e, vers la fin du XVI®, et d4battue, 
au cours de la premifere moiti4 du XVII® si^cle, par les thto- 
logiens n’a pas 4t4 sans importance pour les 4tudes patristiques 
d’4poques plus r^centes. En particulier la demifere phase de 
ces d^bats sur les doctrines de la vision face k face qui pouvaient 
paraitre suspectes dans la tradition grecque a contribu4, dans 
une grande mesure, k la formation d’un pr^jug^ d^favorable 
vis 4 vis de la th^ologie byzantine du XIV® sifecle, pr6jug6 
qui reste encore de nos jours trfes tenace en Occident. 

Je me permettrai de retracer bri^vement les moments saillants 
de cette longue controverse de th^ologiens sur la vision de Dieu 
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dans la tradition patristique. On cherchera ensuite k d^gager, 
chez quelques Pferes grecs, certains traits doctrinaux qui pour- 
raient caract^riser des conceptions th6ologiques de la vision 
face a face, oil le moment de la connaissance de Dieu xar ovolav 
n’intervient pas. 

La controverse sur la vision b^atifique dans la th^ologie des 
Pferes de I’Eglise a 4t4 ouverte par le savant J^suite Gabriel 
Vasquez (1551—1604), qui professa la th6ologie k Madrid et 
k Rome. Dans ses Commmtaires et Discussions sur la 1® partie 
de la Somme th^ologique^, Vasquez, en traitant la question 
de la visio Dei sicuti est, remarque (sur la foi d’un auteur qu’il 
appelle Armacanus) que les Armeniens et les Grecs d’une 
4 poque assez r^cente avaient profess^ une doctrine erronte 
d’apr&s laquelle une vision claire de Dieu selon son essence 
meme serait refus^e aux bienheureux; ceux-ci ne pourraient 
voir Dieu autrement que par une sorte d’image on lumifere 
4manant de Lui (tantum 'per quarvdam illi'us similit'udinem, aiU 
lucem ab eo derivatam). D’aprfes Alphonse de Castro, auteur 
d’une refutation volumineuse de toutes les heresies, Abelard 
aurait donne naissance k la m^me erreur en Occident; par 
Amaud de Brescia, son aberration se serait communiquee k 
Amaury de Bfene, sous Innocent III, epoque k laquelle les 
heretiques Albigeois I’avaient re 9 ue egalement^. Sans chercher 


^ Comment€irionim &c disputationiim in primam partem S. Thomae 
1 .1 (Antverpiae 1621), disp. XXXVII, pp. 196—200. 

^ Ce tableau fantaisiste de Thistoire d’une erreur, qu’Alphonse de 
Castro a voulu attribuer, en premier chef, k Ab61ard (Alfonsi a Castro, 
Zamorensis, Ordinis Minorum regularis Observantiae, Provinciae sancti 
Jacobi, adversus omnes Haereses, Libri XIIII. — Antverpiae, in 
aedibus Johannis Steelsii, anno MDLVI, fol. 90v—91 r), devait se rap- 
porter, en r6alit6, k Tun des articles des Amauriciens, dont on a cru 
trouver la source chez Jean Scot Erigene en 1216, d’apr^ Martin le 
Polonais (Chronicon Pontificum et Imperatorum, in MGH. SS. XXII, 
438): Item dixit (AmcUericus), quod aicut lux non videtur in se, sed in 
aere, sic Deus nec ab angelo nec ab komine videtur in se, sed tantum in 
creaturis . . . Qui omnes errores inveniuntur in libro, qui intitulatur peri 
phiseon. — Cf. G. C. Capelle, Amaury de Bene (Bibl. thomiste, XVI, 
Paris 1932), pp. 62—63; 65; 105—108. 
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ii d^fendre Ab41ard, Vaaquez s’etonne un peu du silence de 
saint Bernard devant une errenr aussi grave. Mais les opinions 
d’un philosophe malfam4 ne le pr^occupent pas plus que celles 
des Arm^niens ou des schismatiques grecs: «ce qui est important 
(qtu)d caput est), c’est que, parmi les Pferes de TEglise les plus 
grands, plusieurs semblent avoir 4t6 assez proohes de cette 
opiniom (non longe ah hoc sententia fuisse videntur nonnuUi 
ex gravioribus Ecclesiae Patribus). 

Comment Vasquez a-t-il 4t4 amen4 k faire cette constatation 
aussi troublante? H avait devant lui un texte de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin k commenter, un article de la Somme th6ologique^ 
ou les arguments contraires k la th^ de la vision de Dieu 
per essentiam 4taient emprunt^ k deux autorit^s patristiques 
grecques: saint Jean Chrysostome et le pseudo-Denys. Le texte 
de Chrysostome est tir6 de sa XV® hom^lie sur TEvangile de' 
S. Jean et se rapporte k 1, 18: «personne n’a jamais vu Dieu»» 
II dit (PG 59, col. 98): »Ni les prophfetes, ni m5me les anges 
et les archanges n’ont vu ce que Dieu est par Lui-m5me. En 
eflFet, comment ce qui est de nature cr66e pourrait voir ce qui 
est incr64?« Le texte de Denys est une paraphrase du passage 
n^gatif du ParmMide (142a, fin de la premifere hypothfese sur 
rUn), que Fauteur des Noms divins (1,5: PG 3, col. 593a) 
apphque k la Th^archie suressentielle: «I1 n'y a d’EUe ni sen¬ 
sation, ni image, ni opinion, ni raisonnement, ni sciences. Saint 
Thomas r^pond que ces deux autorit^s se rapportent k Tin- 
comprehensibility plutdt qu’d; I’incognoscibilite de I’essence 
divine (Dicendum quod utraque auctoritas loquitur de visione 
comprehensionis). En ce qui conceme Fautorite de Denys, 
Vasquez admet pleinement cette solution de la difficulty: com- 
mentys par le Docteur angyiique et par tant d’autres thyologiens 
latins du Moyen age, les textes apophatiques les plus hardis 
du presume disciple de S. Paul ne pouvaient efirayer personne 
en Occident. Mais il en etait autrement pour Chrysostome: saint 
Thomas avait-il des fondements suffisants pour interpreter 
sa doctrine de la vision de Dieu dans le bon sens? Le contexte 

^ I*, q. 12, a. I: Utrum cdiquis irUeUectua creatus poasit Deum per 
eaaentiam videref 
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au passage de ce P6re grec, cit6 dans la Somme, et, surtout, 
r4tude des Homilies sur I’lncompr^hensible de saint 
Jean Chrysostome, ainsi que d’autres recherches que Vasquez 
entreprend sur les Merits patristiques dirig^s centre les Anom6ens, 
lui font croire que Tinterpr^tation propos6e par saint Thomas 
est insoutenable «Nous pouvons prouver avec Evidence, — 
dit-il, — que Ton ne doit pas interpreter la doctrine (negative) 
de ces P^res dans le sens de la vision que les Scolastiques appel- 
lent comprehensive, mais bien dans le sens (de Timpossibilite) 
de toute notion claire et intuitive de Dieu tel qu’H esU. 

Devant cette erreur manifeste, qui rapproche les Pferes du 
IV® siede de Timpiete des Armeniens, Vasquez ira jusqu’i justifier, 
dans une certaine mesure, la these d’Eunomius qui soutenait 
la comprehensibilite totale de I’essence de Dieu pour Tintellect 
humain. «Eunomius n’a pas ete, tout de meme, aussi fou {nec 
enim ita amens fuit Eunomius) pour pretendre que la notion 
qu’il pouvait avoir de Dieu soit parfaitement egale i la notion 
et connaissance que Dieu a de Lui-meme.)> L’^galite de connais- 
sance qu’Eunomius soutenait centre les Peres se rapporterait 
uniquement k Tobjet. Tout ce qu’il voulait dire, e’est qu’il n’y 
a rien qui soit en Dieu formellement et fasse Tobjet de la con¬ 
naissance divine, sans etre k la fois connaissable k lui, Eunomius. 
Mais il faut necessairement conceder ceci aux bienheureux 
qui voient Dieu tel qu’Il est. En eflfet, tout ce qui est formellement 
en Dieu, est Dieu, etant identique avec son essence; done, 
lien de ce qui est en Dieu et fait Tobjet de sa connaissance ne 
saurait rester cach4 aux bienheureux. En transposant ainsi 
r^pist^mologie th^ologique d’Eunomius sur le plan de la vision 
intuitive du sifecle futur, Vasquez assimile cet optimisme 
rationaliste de I’anom^en k la doctrine scolastique de la vision 
de I’essence divine et reproche aux Pferes qui ont pol6mis4 avec 
Eunomius d’avoir ni6 la possibility de voir Dieu «tel qu’Il est». 

La liste des Pferes qui auraient professy cette erreur s’accroit 
au fur et k mesure que s’ytend I’enqu^te patristique de Vas¬ 
quez. Aprfes saint Jean Chrysostome viennent ceux qui Font 
prycydy dans la poiymique anti-eunomyenne: saint Baisile et 
saint Grygoire de Nysse. Mais il faut y ajouter encore saint 
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Cyrille de Jerusalem, saint Epiphane, saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie, 
Th4odoret, saint Jean Damascene et d’autres, moins importants. 
Senls, parmi les Pferes grecs toujours suspects, Origfene, saint 
Gr4goire de Nazianze et Denys auraient profess^ une doctrine 
surement orthodoxe de la vision de Dieu face k face. Les Pferes 
latins n’ont pas 4chappe aux accusations de Vasquez: saint 
Ambroise, saint Jerome, Primasius et saint Isidore de Seville 
auraient 4galement refuse aux bienheureux la vision de Dieu 
sicuti esty d’aprfes le tli4ologien espagnol. 

Devant le scandale de ce requisitoire dresse centre les P^res 
de I’Eglise, d’autres th4ologiens cherchferent k d^fendre les 
accuses. Fran 9 ois Suarez (1548—1617) trouve invraisemblable 
qu’une erreur aussi manifeste, contraire aux Ecritures, edt 4t6 
regue par le commun accord de Pferes tellement nombreux. Ce 
serait 14, en eflfet, une 4 (faute intolerable^ {intolerdbUis lajmis) 
qu’il refuse a priori d’admettre dans la tradition patristique. 
Aussi Suarez explique-t-il tous les «passages obscurs» concemant 
la «claire vision» chez les Pferes, cites par Vasquez, dans le sens 
scolastique de Timpossibilite d’une vision comprehensive de 
Tessence divine. Tout en reconnaissant les difficultes que pre- 
sentent les textes de Chrysostome (Chrysostomus obscurius 
et difficilius loquitur) y Suarez n’en est pas moins persuade 
qu’avec un peu de bonne volonte on pent triompher de tous 
les obstacles du neql ^AxaraXijmov. Voulant defendre centre 
toute accusation possible quelques autres Pferes, non mentionnes 
par Vasquez, il n’arrive qu’4 rendre suspects encore deux: 
saint Cyprien et saint Athanase^. 

Un autre commentateur de saint Thomas, le th^ologien 
j^suite Diego Ruiz de Montoya (1562—1632), a failli donner 
une nouvelle toumure aux debate souleves par Vasquez. Ayant 
remarqu6 que les memes Peres qui semblent avoir ni6 la vision 
de Dieu sicuti est dans quelques passages de leurs oeuvres 
Tadmettent dans d’autres, Ruiz se demande si Finterpr^tation 
correcte de la pensee patristique est possible sans une 4tude 

^ Commentaria ac Disputationes in Partem Divi Thomae: De Deo 
uno et trino. Cap. VII: An Deua sit invisibilis in se et in substantia sua 
respectu omnis intellectus creati (Moguntiae 1607), pp. 45—49. 
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pr^alable des modes d’expression th^ologique propres aux Pferes 
de TEglise. II aurait voulu, comme Suarez, interpreter ces doc¬ 
trines de la vision de Dieu face k face en limitant leurs declara¬ 
tions negatives k Timpossibilite d’une visio comprehensiva; 
d’autre part, comme Vasquez, il se rend compte que la distinc¬ 
tion scolastique entre la connaissance claire et la comprehension, 
appliquee aux textes des Pferes, ne resout pas la difficulte. Mais 
I’attitude de Ruiz est contraire k celle de Vasquez: ce dernier, en 
defendant Eunomius centre les Peres, rapprochait trop la 
connaissance de Dieu de la comprehension, tandis que Ruiz 
cherchera k dissocier davantage ces deux moments. Aussi, 
la Disputatio Via de son commentaire sur saint Thomas sera 
intituiee: Utrum sola divina scientia sit comprehensiva Dei^. 
Ruiz est sur que les doctrines des Pferes, difficiles k interpreter, 
ne refusent pas aux bienheureux la vision de Dieu face k face 
simpliciter et omni modo, Mais pour retrouver le 4:mode» patristi- 
que qui correspondrait k la vision-connaissance, il s’agit de 
definir exactement ce que veut dire la vision-comprehension 
chez les Scolastiques. Comprendre, c’est connaitre parfaite- 
ment; or la connaissance d’une chose ne pent fitre dite parfaite 
sans que la chose soit connue dans la mesure m^me ou elle est 
connaissable. Done, seule la connaissance increee que Dieu a de 
Lui-meme est comprehension, c’est k dire connaissance adequate 
k la cognoscibilite de son objet incree. Jamais la vision beati- 
fique, pour autant qu’elle reste une connaissance creee, ne 
pourra atteindre la perfection de la science comprehensive de 
Dieu. Diego Ruiz conclut: absolute loquendoy divinae scientiae 
et visionis beatificae formale objectum non est prorsus idem in 
raiione cognoscibilis et objecti, Ainsi, voulant defendre les Pferes 
contre les accusations de Vasquez, Ruiz adopte une methode 
qui est contraire k celle de Suarez: au lieu d’interpreter les 
textes des auteurs anciens dans le sens scolastique, il cherche 
k reformer, chez saint Thomas, la doctrine de I’incomprehen- 
sibilite divine, jusqu’4 verser dans une sorte d’agnosticisme: 

^ Commentarii ac Disputationes de scientia, de ideis, de veritate ac 
do vita Dei. Ad primam partem S. Thomae, a q. 14 usque ad 18 (Lutetiae 
Parisiorum 1629), pp. 44—60. 
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en tant qu’Il est parfaitement coimaissable, Dieu n’est pas un 
objet absolument identique pour Lui-meme et pour les intel¬ 
lects cr64s qui jouissent de la vision de son essence. 

n serait trop long d’4num6rer tout les th^ologiens (Jean de 
Lugo, Nicolas Isambert et d’autres) qui sont intervenus dans 
les d^bats: ce qui a 6t6 dit montre assez bien d’insucc^ des 
tentatives d’interpr^ter convenablement les textes des Pferes, 
en restant dans les cadres habituels de la th4ologie scolastique 
du XVI® et XVII® sifecles. En essayant de concilier les Pferes 
et les Scolastiques, on a voulu prfiter tant6t aux uns, tantot 
aux autres, de doctrines qu’ils n’ont jamais profess4es. Ceci 
a trfes bien compris par Denis P6tau (ou Petavius, 1683— 
166^) qui fut historien en m6me temps que th6ologien. Dans 
son Opus de theologicis dogmatibus^y P6tau attaque Ruiz de 
Montoya pour avoir mal interpr6t6 saint Thomas. Si la com¬ 
prehension etait une connaissance ^gale k la cognoscibilite de 
la chose connue, non seulement I’essence divine, mais aussi les 
substances cremes nous seraient incomprehensibles. La com¬ 
prehension se rapporte uniquement k I’ampleur de la chose 
connue, ce qui permet de soutenir, dans le cas de la vision de 
I’essence divine, une identite parfaite de Tobjet de comprehension 
infinie de Dieu et de connaissance iinie des eius. Les deux sont 
♦representatives)) de Tobjet ou «objectives», comme disent les 
philosophes, en usurpant ce terme chez les theologiens scolasti- 
ques^. dependant la connaissance des bienheureux ne pourra 
jamais adaequare amplitvdinem rei cognitae. Les textes patristi- 
ques qui semblent nier la possibilite de connaitre Dieu dans 
son essence doivent etre interpretes en partant de ce principe. 
dependant, tout en s’eflFor 9 ant d’accorder les Pferes et les Scolasti- 
ques, P6tau se refuse de leur faire violence ♦en leur tordant le 
com {obtorto quodammodo coUo, viqvje its illata); une telle m4thode 

^ Voir De Deo Deiqtie proprietcUibiis, lib. VII, in quo de Dei visione 
agitur (6d. J. B. Thomas, Bar-le-Duc 1864), pp. 663—606. 

* Malgr4 cette allusion d^sobligecmte k Descartes, on pent se demander 
si, k son tour, Petavius n’a pas tusurp^t le sens modeme des mots toh- 
jectunu, ^objectively erepraesentativus^ dans la III® Meditation (Oeuvres 
completes, ed. Ch. Adcun et P. Tannery, t. Vn, pp. 40—42; t. IX, 
pp. 31—33). 
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serait absolument 4trang5re k la t&che d’un th6ologien honndte 
et prudent, aussi bien qu’& ses propres moeurs et coutumes 
{quod ut ah officio probi ac prudentis theohgi, sic a meis moribus 
et institutis alienissimum est). 

Denis P4tau a-t-il r^ussi k mettre fin au trouble oaus4 par la 
declaration de Vasquez, en montrant le vrai sens des doctrines 
patristiques de la vision face k face? S’il n’a pas fait violence 
aux Peres des premiers sifecles, pour leur imposer k tout prix les 
cadres de la theologie scolastique, il n’a pas ose, non plus, 
adopter pleinement leur fa 9 on de poser le problfeme de la vision 
de Dieu, en allant jusqu’au fond de leur pens^e, afin de la rendre 
comprehensible. En restant sur la superficie, il cherche avant 
tout de sauver I’honneur de quelques Pferes grecs et latins, les 
plus eminents, discredites par Vasquez. H y reussit plus ou 
moins, non sans avouer parfois sa gene extreme, par exemple 
devant les «Homeiies sur I’lncomprehensiblet de saint Jean 
Chrysostome. Devant certains theologiens grecs et syriens Petau 
se voit oblige de renoncer k toute tentative d’une interpretation 
favorable k la conception scolastique. D decouvre cependant 
encore un auteur — Clement d’Alexandrie — qui aurait sfire- 
ment professe une doctrine de la vision de I’essence divine. En 
definitive, chez Petau la liste des theologiens absolument irre* 
ductibles k la bonne doctrine est moins impressionnante que 
celle de Vasquez: elle ne comprend que des noms peu connus 
ou des personnages plus ou moins compromis dans I’affaire 
nestorienne. Ce sont: Titus de Bostra, Theodore de Mopsueste, 
Theodoret de Cyr, Basile de Seieucie, Oecumenius, Anastase 
le Sinalte, Theophylacte de Bulgarie. 

Ici Petavius, sans doute non satisfait des resultats de son 
enquSte patristique, abandonne les auteurs anciens qui auraient 
nie, obscure vel evidentiuSy la vision intuitive de I’essence divine, 
pour faire une manoeuvre de diversion du c6te des theologiens 
plus recents chez lesquels il veut trouver une erreur manifeste 
au sujet de la vision de Dieu tel qu’H est. Ce sont les heretiques 
armeniens et, surtout, les schismatiques byzantins du XIV® 
siede, avec le «coryphee de leur nouvelle faction), un certain 
Gregoire Palamas, dont les doctrines ridicules (ridicula dog- 
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mata) sur les attributs divins ont d4j& expos6es plus haut 
(dans le livre du mSme ouvrage de P4tau, pp. 145—160). 
Le «th4ologien honnete et prudent» n’a plus de scrupules pour 
ne pas faire violence k une doctrine dans laquelle il verra la 
source de Ferreur sur la vision de Dieu, reproch^e aux Arm^niens 
en 1341. II est encore plus 4tonnant que cet ^rudit, auteur de 
plusieurs ouvrages consacr^s sp4cialement aux questions de 
chronologie, neglige compl^tement la science des dates en laissant 
entendre que les Arm^niens, mentionn^s par Vasquez, auraient 
subi Finfluence de la nouvelle doctrine de Palamas. P4tau ne 
pouvait pas ignorer qui 6tait F«Armacaim, cit6 par Vasquez 
comme source de ses renseignements sur les Arm4niens: c’est 
Richard Fitz-Ralph, qui fut archevfique d’Amnagh entre 1347 
et 1360. En 1341—1342 Fitz-Ralph se trouvait k Avignon, ou 
Benoit XII le chargea d’examiner les doctrines des Arm^niens 
venus en ce moment pour chercher Funion avec FEglise de 
Rome. Th^ologien assez connu, Richard Fitz-Ralph ^tait un 
«augustinien averroisant». Pour quelqu’un qui voulait identifier 
Fintellect agent d’Averrofes avec Dieu, le problfeme de la vision 
intuitive de Fessence divine devait repr^nter un int^ret par- 
ticulier. Aussi Richard a-t-il donn6 une place assez importante, 
dans sa Summa in Quaeationibua Armenorum^^ k F4tude de cet 
article. Quoiqu’il attribue la negation d*une vision claire et 
intuitive de la nature divine surtout aux «docteurs grecs mo- 
demes» (Tenent grecorum doctores modemi et etiam artnerioTum 
aliquiy etc.), Richard Fitz-Ralph ne pouvait avoir en vue 
Fenseignement de saint Gr^goire Palamas. En effet, le premier 
Concile «palamite» se r^unissait k Constantinople en 1341, au 
moment ou les th6ologiens arm4niens arrivaient k Avignon. 
La date-limite du commencement de la controverse h^sychaste 

^ L* unique Edition de cette Sonune en 19 livres, r6dig6e sous forme de 
dialogue entre le mtutre et le disciple, est assez rare: Summa Domini 
Armacani in questionibus Armenorum, noviter impressa et correcta a... 
lohanneSudoria iJ^nviBnB), venalea habentur in vico divi lacobi sub LUio aureo 
(1611). — Le livre XIV, oil Richard Fitz-Ralph traite la question qui 
nous int^resse (fol. 109vb—118vb), est ainsi annonc6; Incipit liber dedmua- 
quartua in quo tractabitur queatio grecorum de viaione nuda et dara divine 
esaentie a veria beatia, Et habet viginti novem capitula. 
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est 1337. Si Ton veut voir dans le «palamisme» une doctrine 
nouvelle, 4trangfere k la tradition theologique de Byzance, on 
ne saurait pr^tendre qu’elle eut une diffusion aussi rapide, en 
dehors m5me de I’orthodoxie byzantine, dans les milieux des 
monophysites arm^niens. Les Oraecorum doctores modemi de 
Bichard Fitz-Ralph devaient appartenir k une 4poque ant^rieure 
aux d6bats sur la Lumifere de Thabor; c’^taient, sans doute, 
des th^ologiens byzantins du XIII® si6cle (probablement des 
contemporains du Concile de Lyon), dont la doctrine de vision 
face k face aurait pu frapper les Occidentaux. En tout cas, s’il 
fallait chercher chez les Grecs orthodoxes la source de Topinion 
des Arm^niens monophysites censur^e en 1341, on se verrait oblige 
de remonter beaucoup ^lus loin dans le pass4, pent 6tre jusqu’aux 
grands si5cles de la th^ologie patristique, avant Chalc^doine. 

Gabriel Vasquez n’avait pas tort de pousser son enquSte 
jusqu’aux Pferes des premiers sifecles. Son erreur consistait dans 
r^troitesse de jugement sur les doctrines de la vision de Dieu 
face k face dans une tradition qui lui restait 4trang^re. Les 
d^bats qui ont suivi sa declaration ont 6t6 fauss^s par les ten- 
tatives infructueuses de concilier les Pferes et les Scolastiques. 
Aprfes une controverse qui dura prfes de cinquante ans, le pro- 
bieme pose par Vasquez est reste sans reponse: au lieu de 
resoudre les difficultes d’interpretation des enseignements 
patristiques, Denis Petau a simplement deplace le problfeme, en 
rejetant sur les theologiens byzantins du XIV® sifecle I’accusation 
d’avoir rompu avec la tradition patristique d’une doctrine 
saine sur la vision de Dieu «tel qu’Il esU. Neanmoins, ce long 
debat de theologiens reste tr^s instructif pour tous ceux qui se 
gardent bien de confondre Tunite de la Tradition chretienne, 
riche de perspectives theologiques differentes, avec I’uni- 
formite doctrinale d’un enseignement systematise. 

Pour etre en mesure de replacer dans leurs contextes doc- 
trinaux les solutions differentes du problems de la vision de 
Dieu face k face qui ont pu avoir Ueu dans la tradition patristique 
de Byzance, il aurait fallu etudier dans son ensemble la pensee 
de chacun des theologiens mis en cause au cours de la contro- 
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verse soulevte par Vasquez. Aussi notre tache se limitera-t- 
elle k faire quelques remarques qui ne seront qu’une esquisse, 
un programme d’4tudes k entreprendre, plutdt qu’un tableau 
achev6 qui pourrait servir de r^plique positive k I’enquete 
negative de Vasquez. Dans les cinq paragraphes qui vont 
suivre, je m’arrfiterai brifevement sur les diff4rents aspects 
doctrinaux qui entrent en jeu lorsqu’il s’agit d’interpr^ter la 
vision de Dieu dans la pens4e patristique de tradition grecque. 

1. II faudra dire d’abord quelques mots au sujet de la pol6mi- 
que anti-eunomienne de saint Basile et de saint Gr^goire do 
Nysse. Ici le problfeme de la vision de Dieu face & face n’a pas 
4t4 pos4 directement. D s’agissait plutdt, pour Eunomius, d’une 
cognoscibility conceptuelle de Tessenoe divine, identifi^e avec 
le Pfere et exprimable par le concept d'dyewriaia qui aurait 
le sens positif de Tasyity. En attaquant cet optimisme intellec- 
tuel d’Eunomius, les Cappadociens ont voulu trouver dsms 
cette thyorie de la connaissance, oil les raisons syminales des 
Stoiciens sont devenues les noms essentiels des choses semys 
dans Fame humaine par le Dieu Oyateur de la Genfese, une 
philosophie du langage trfes proche de celle de Cratyle, dans 
le dialogue qui porte ce nom (Gr.de Nysse, C. Eun. XII: 
PG 45, 1045c). En reprenant en partie les arguments de Socrate, 
Basile et Grygoire soutiennent, centre la ryvyiation essentielle 
des choses dans les noms-concepts, la th^se qui prete une va- 
leur positive k la part de convention dans Timposition des noms. 
Les noms rypondent k des propriytys plutdt qu’aux essences 
memes des choses que nous cherchons k connaitre. Dans oe 
contexts la connaissance des choses xat* oialav, si ch^re k 
Eunomius, devait nycessairement apauvrir la ryality cryye, tan- 
dis que la connaissance Tear* enlvoiav dyfendue par les Cappado¬ 
ciens permettait de dycouvrir dans tout dtre une richesse 
inypuisable en concepts, irryductible k une notion adyquate de 
I’essence. Le sens du terms ovola chez saint Basile n’a yty 
compris, ni par son accusateur, ni par ses dyfenseurs scolastiques: 
pour Basile (et encore plus pour son fipfere), connaitre une chose 
par son essence, e’est remplacer la connaissance de Tobjet ryel 
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par celle d’un concept. II y a encore un aspect du m6me pro- 
bl^me, exprim4 snrtout chez Gr^goire de Nysse: notre intellect 
d^couvre les propri6tfe des choses, d’aprfes lesquelles nous 
formons leurs noms, dans la mesure oil ceci est n^cessaire k 
notre vie (Idem: coZ. 949b; c/. 1041d); Dieu seul connait les 
essences cr44es: si nous pouvions voir les fondements essentiels 
des creatures, nous serious 4blouis par la puissance cicatrice 
qui les produit (76.; 937.* In Hexaem .: 44, 73ab et 76ab). La con- 
naissance odes creatures d^passe nos faculty cognitives^. 

Chez saint Basile, comme chez son &6re, I’incognoscibilit^ des 
essences cr44es ne rendait pas la connaissance des choses de ce 
monde moins directe. De mSme, en affirmant que Dieu se fait 
connaitre dans sa puissance (dvvafUQ) ou dans ses operations 
(hiQyeiai)y tandis que sa connaissance essentielle reste in¬ 
accessible aux creatures (S. Bas., C. Eun. I, 6: PG 29, 521—524; 
II, 4: 577—580; II, 32, 648; Ep. 234, d Amphil.: PG 32, 869. — 
S. Gr.de Nysse, Sur les b^titvdes, horn. VI: PG 44, 1269), 
ni Basile ni Gregoire n’ont rendu impossible pour les bien- 
heureux la vision de Dieu «tel qu’Il eaU. Le refus d’une vision 
de Voiata ne signale que rimpossibilite de connaitre Dieu dans 
sa transcendance absolue, en dehors de tout rapport avec les 
4tres crees, au del& de sa revelation dans Teconomie creatrice 
et redemptrice. Puisque la Trinite consubstantielle est indepen- 
dante de ses relations economiques avec le monde cree, les 
«theologiens» devrons bien parler de Voiala^ mais ils ne pourront 
le faire que «tropologiquement» et «aliegoriquement)>, en guidant 


^ Je me permettrai de signaler ici, dans Tarticle de M. Joseph Pieper, 
De ViUmerU nigcOif dans la philoeaphie de S. Thomas d'Aquin (in Dieu 
oivant 20, p. 43), ce passage instructif: <Selon 1* opinion de saint Thomas, 
il est inherent k T essence des choses en tant que creatwra que leur 
cognoscibility ne puisse §tre ypuis^e par un entendement fini, parce que 
la cause de cette cognoscibility (luminosity, visibility) a en meme temps 
nycessairement pour effet de rendre les choses insondablest. (Les mots 
en italique ont yty soulignys par 1’auteur de Tarticle city.) — S*il est 
ainsi, le fthomismet de saint Thomas d’Aquin a yty, peut dtre, plus proche 
de la pensye des Cappadociens que du ithomismef yclectique des thyolo- 
giens du XVII® siyde. H y a de ces recoupements de grandes doctrines 
que Ton dycouvre subitement quand on ne cherche pas k les accorder 
k tout prix. 
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la pens6e vers un sens sup^rieur k I’entendement (S. Bae., 
C, Eun. /, 4: 29, 644). 

Ici il faut rappeler la notion patristique de ^eoXoyla et d’oixo- 
vo^la, duality d’aspects dans la th^ognosie qui est tr^ im- 
portante pour la comprehension du vrai sens de la distinction, 
ebauchee chez les Cappadociens, entre Voiala inaccessible et 
la dxrmfiK; on ivigyeia qui «descend jusqu’d; nous». On salt 
quelle importance devaient avoir, dans la th^ologie proprement 
byzantine, posterieure au pseudo-Denys (et specialement chez 
les theologiens du XIV® sifecle) les dwdfji^i^ et hioyeuii de 
saint Basile et de saint Gregoire de Nysse. Centre Eunomius, 
qui s^parait Yhiqyeui de Vovala divine pour Tattribuer au 
AdyoQy seul 6tre cr^e immediatement par YAySwrjftoq {Apologie: 
PG 30, 869), saint Baaile soutenait I’inseparabilite de ces 
deux moments: s’il en 4tait autrement, Dieu resterait non 
manifesto et inconnaissable dans son rapport aux creatures. 
Mais Basile insiste en m6me temps sur la n4cessit4 de les distin- 
guer: autrement la relation aux 6tres cr^ d4terminerait, en 
quelque sorte, Yoiala de la Trinity, en supprimant le caractfere 
absolu de sa transcendance (C, Eun. //, 32: PG 29, 648). 

Les deux aspects, «th6ologie» et «4conomie», 6tant inseparables^ 
Tun est manifeste par I’autre, et, puisque I’lncamation du Fils 
est le moment central de Teconomie, on ne pent connaitre la 
Trinite en dehors de I’lncamation. La vision de Dieu face k 
face sera done, pour saint Basile, une revelation trinitaire — 
du Pfere, par le Fils, dans TEsprit-Saint, en mfime temps que 
la Hheoria^ de la Personne du Fils incame. II dit, dans le «Traite 
du Saint-EspriU (IX, 23: PG 32, 109b; Sources chr., p. 147): 
«Comme le soleil, lorsqu’il rencontre un oeil pur, (I’Esprit- 
Saint) te montrera en Lui-meme I’lmage de Tlnvisible. Dans 
la bienheureuse contemplation de cette Image, tu verras TinefiFa- 
ble beaute de TArchetypes. L’lmage est le Fils; Tlnvisible, 
TArchetype — le Pfere. On pourrait citer plusieurs autres textes 
analogues^, apphcables aussi bien k la contemplation mystique 

1 Cit^s en note clans T^d. des Sources chr., loc. ciL; par exemple ce 
passage de laLettre226 (PG 32,849a): «lllumine par TEsprit, notre 
esprit fixe son regard sur le Fils et en Celui-ci, comme en une Image ^ 
contemple le Peres. 
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qu’i la vision finale de Dieu par les bienheureux. Sans pouvoir 
m*arreter ici sur le sens special que le «face k face» re 9 oit chez 
saint Gr^goire de Nysse, je signalerai cependant le moment de 
«t4n6bre» et d’«inconnaissancei> qui caract4rise pour lui la 
transcendance essentielle de Dieu. La conscience de la nature 
transcendante de Dieu incite le vovg cr44 k se d6passer dans une 
«progression infinie» de Tunion d^ifiante sans terme. Ce moment 
n^atif sera d6velopp6 et systematise par le pseudo-Denys. 

2. Un autre element doctrinal qui, dans la tradition patristique 
d’Orient, s’attache an problfeme de la vision de Dieu face k 
face, se fait remarquer surtout dans la spiritualite. C’est le 
moment de la Lumiere divine. 

Les grands Cappadociens ont critique, dans la doctrine d’Euno- 
mius, non seulement une simplification arienne du «spiritualisme 
mystique» d’Orig^ne, mais aussi (indirectement) Torigenisme 
meme, en ce qui Tapparentait k la theo-cosmologie du moyen 
platonisme. Sur le plan spirituel, I’intellectualisme origeniste 
etait represente par Evagre le Pontique, dont Tapport con¬ 
siderable k la spiritualite byzantine peut dtre mesure — et 
apprecie — surtout chez ceux qui se sont efForces de surmonter 
Torigenisme latent dans sa doctrine du voi^ humain. 

Ainsi qu’Origene, Evagre n’admet pas un depassement du 
vovg dans Texperience de Tunion avec Dieu. S’il parle de 
VdjteQavrog dyvcoaiay ce n’est pas, comme Taurait fait un 
Gregoire de Nysse et, plus tard, un Denys, dans le sens d’une 
apophase mystique. Le R. P. Hausherr^ a trfes bien montre 
que cette expression chez Evagre doit signifier I’exclusion de 
toute connaissance qui ne soit celle de Dieu. En se d^couvrant 
dans r^tat de I’oraison pure, le vovg yvfjtvdg d^couvre en meme 
temps la lumiere de la Trinity dont il est le receptacle naturel. 
Cette yvcoaig ovauodrjg est due, bien sur, k la grace, mais eUe 
ne suppose pas moins Tid^e d’une certaine parents de Tintellec- 
tuel et du divin dans rarrifere-fond origeniste de la pensee 
d’Evagre. Le caractfere uniforme de la «gnose essentielle», tou- 

^ Dans la notice Ignorance infinie, in Orientalia Christiana periodica 
(Rome 1936), II, nn. 3—4, pp. 361—362. 
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jours 4gale k elle-m6me, sans accroissements ni diminutions^ 
permet de la rapprocher de la xardXriyjig intellectuelle que les 
61us auront, d’aprfes Evagre, dans la «gnose face k face» (Pseudo- 
Basile, Ep.VIII: PG 32, 267 a), connaissance accomplie que 
les anges ne possfedent pas encore et que le Christ Lui-m§me 
ne pouvait avoir dans son humanity. On comprend pourquoi, 
au cours des discussions soulev6es par Vasquez, les d^fenseurs 
de saint Basile, voulant lui attribuer une doctrine de la vision 
de Tessence divine, cherchferent k s’appuyer surtout sur la Lettre 
VIII, pseudo-basilienne, qui est, en r4alit4, un 6crit d’Evagre. 

Le thfeme de la lumifere divine est traits par Evagre dans les 
cadres d’une mystique intellectualiste. Aussi, si son Dieu est 
transcendant k la creature sensible, on ne voit pas qu’H le 
soit 4galement par rapport aux monde des intelligences cr66ea. 
Le dualisme platonicien s’introduit ici dans la spirituality pr^- 
byzantine et on a Timpression que la Trinity yvagrienne, avec 
sa lumifere essentielle, se range du c6ty de Tintelligible, comme 
un soleil du xSajbiog vorfc6g. 

A juger d’apr^s ce que nous savons sur la secte des messaliens^ 
leur doctrine de la vision de Fessence de Dieu par les yeux 
corporels reprysenterait une sorte d’antithfese du spiritualisme 
origyniste. II y aurait eu done, au IV® sifecle, deux courants 
opposys: d’une part le spiritualisme aigu d’Evagre, avec sa 
lumifere divine intelligible, d’autre part le matyrialisme mystique 
de la secte messalienne, k base du monisme stofeien vulgarisy 
et abatardi, avec la luminosity sensible de la Divinity. La spiri- 
tuality orthodoxe cherchera & transcender, dans la notion de 
la lumifere divine, Fopposition de ^ilumifere sensiblei> et «lumiere 
intelligible^, deux catygories qui appartiennent ygalement k la 
ryality cryye. 

Les Homdies spiritvdles de saint Macaire (ou du pseudo- 
Macaire), dans lesquelles on a voulu voir k tort un ycrit messaJien^ 
parlent d’un «feu divin)> immatyriel qui n’est pas, cependant, 
spirituel dans le sens intellectualiste d’Evagre. Dans cette 
mystique affective de la «grace sentie», Fexpyrience de la lumifere 
n’appartient proprement ni aux sens ni aux facultes intellec- 
tuelles, mais plutdt k la conscience du sujet humain. On pent 
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dire la m6me chose de saint Diadoque de Photic4, qui est plus 
proche, peut 6tre, d’Evagre que ne Tavait 6t6 Tauteur des 
«Hom41ies spirituelles». L’objet propre de la vision face k face, 
pour Diadoque («Vision», r^ponse 21: Edition des Sources chr,, 
p. 17s) comme pour Macaire (XVII, 4: PG 34, 626), est le 
Christ, Dieu-homme, dans sa gloire 6temelle. 

Les Stapes du d^passement des limites intellectucdistes d’Ori- 
gfene-Evagre, dans le problfeme de la vision de Dieu, peuvent 
6tre trouv^es chez saint Maxima (SchoL in N. D. /, 4: PG 4,197), 
chez saint Jean Damascene (Horn, sur la Transf.y 12: PG 96, 
664s) et, enfin, chez saint Sym4on le Nouveau Theologian, 
notamment dans sa doctrine de la lumiere incre^e^. La distinc¬ 
tion entre «lumiere sensible^, «lumiere intelligible® et «lumiere 
increee®, qui transcende Fopposition des deux premieres, sera 
nettement exprimee dans le Tome hagioritique qu’il faut attribuer 
4 saint Gregoire Palamas^. La mystique de la Lumiere divine 
recevra ici son fondement theologique. 

En signalant ce deuxi^me moment doctrinal qui s’attache 
au probieme de la vision face 4 face dans la tradition patristique 
de Byzance, nous laissons ouverte la question si, chez les Arme- 
niens du XIV® si^cle, une vision de la lumiere a remplac6 Fintui- 
tion directe de Dieu sicvii est, comme Favait pr^tendu Richard 
Fitz-Ralph et, apr^s lui, Vasquez et d’autres. Remarquons 
cependant que la r^ponse des th^ologiens arm^niens (Mansi 
XXV, 1197) permet de supposer qu’on n’a pas su interpreter 
convenablement leur doctrine de la vision de Dieu face 4 face, 
en 134U 

3. Considerons 4 present un autre aspect du problfeme, notam¬ 
ment celui qui rendait les passages de saint Jean Chrysostome, 
signaies par Vasquez et P4tau, tellement difficiles 4 interpreter 
dans le sens d’une vision directe de Dieu «tel quTl est®. Jl 
s’agit des implications christologiques de la question qui re 9 oi- 

^ Four avoir une id^e plus excu^te de la doctrine de saint Sym^on, il 
faudra attendre 1’Edition critique de ses oeuvres, pr^paree p€U‘ le R. P. 
Krivoch6ine. 

* Comme il apparait de sa lettre 4 Akindynos, publiee par M. Jean 
Meyendorff dans &EOAOriA, t. 24 (Athenes 1952). 
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vent, chez les th^ologiens d’Antioche, une signification sp6ci- 
fique. 

Nous laisserons de c6t6 le moment n4gatif chez saint Jean 
Chrysostome, d6velopp4 surtout dans les cinq homilies «Sur 
rincompr6hensible» ^ et dans la 16® hom^lie sur TEvangile 
selon S. Jean. Inconnaissable dans son essence nue (ovoia 
yv/Liv^) ou nature simple {q^vaig ajiXrj), Dieu se r^vfele aux anges 
et aux hommes dans sa «condescendance^ {avyxardpaaig). Cette 
expression n’a pas ici un sens uniquement moral: elle re 9 oit 
sa valeur th^ologique lorsqu’on la rapproche du terme obco- 
vofita, d4signant les dispositions providentielles dans le gou- 
vemement du monde. Or les «6conomies» divines restaient en 
partie inconnues m5me aux vertus ang^liques {Sur VIncompr. IV: 
PG 48, 729) qui n’ont pu les apprendre qu’avec nous et grace 
k nous, par Tlncamation de Fils (col. 730), cette «4conomie» 
par excellence (ib. V: col. 738d), la ovyxardpaatj; proprement 
dite. En efiFet, d’apres Chrysostome, avant que le Verbe ne se 
fit chair, les anges ne pouvaient voir Dieu autrement que dans 
leur pens6e {mrd dvdvouiv dipu;), en se r<(imaginant» {(pared- 
C(ynai) dans leurs natures pures et vigilantes {Sur S. Jean 
XV, 2: PG 69, 100). La vision de Dieu est done conditionnee, 
pour les etres cr44s, par I’lncamation. C’est dans le contexte 
christologique que saint Jean Chrysostome commente le «face 
k face» de I Cor. 13, 12: «alors je connaitrai comme j’ai 6t6 
connu» voudrait dire: «je connaitrai en venant vers Dieu, 
comme Dieu est venu vers moi» {In Ep.ad Cor. I: PG 61, 
287—288). Si la connaissance «en partie3> {ix pdQovq) se rapporte 
aux «4conomies» ou dispensations divines, ceci ne veut pas dire 
que la connaissance parfaite, totale, sera celle de Tessence 
meme de Dieu. On connaitra totalement, pleinement, Teconomie 
divine accomplie dans Flncamation du Fils. Quant k la gnose 
exacte {xtjv axgi^rj) ou comprehension {xardXrjfpig) de I’essence, 
elle n’appartient qu’au Fils et au Saint-Esprit, coessentiels 
avec le Pere. La connaissance cr^^e d^pendra toujours du Mono- 


^ Voir k ce sujet 1’etude du R. P. Danieiou, dans T introduction au 
IJcqI ^AxaraXi^ov, ed. Sources chretiennes. 
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g^ne qui aexpliqiim {i^yi^aaro — Jean /, 25) le Dieu invisible 
{Sur 8. Jean XV, 2 : PG 69, 100). 

loi intervient un thfeme tr^ important: celui de la Personne 
du Fils en tant qu*«Image» du P6re. Pour etre I’lmage parfaite 
de rinvisible, le Fils doit 5tre Lui-mfime invisible dans sa 
nature divine. Si I’lmage de Tlnvisible devient visible aux 
anges et aux hommes en s’incamant, il est certain que cette 
manifestation de Dieu «par la chairs n’est pas «selon I’essence)* 
(Sur 8. Jean XV, 2: PG 59, 98). Chrysostome n’explicite pas 
ici le moment trinitaire de cette th6ologie de Tlmage; il reste 
dans les cadres strictement christologiques. (Dependant, puisque 
c’est rimage m5me qui est connue dans son Incarnation, la 
Personne du Fils, devenue visible, fait connaitre le Pfere. Ici- 
b€is, pendant la vie terrestre du Christ, r«Image de Dieu in¬ 
visibles ne se manifestait, dans son humanity, que «par miroir 
et en 4nigme8». M5me quand 11 se transfigura devant ses dis¬ 
ciples, le (Dhrist ne leur montra qu’une «figure obscure des biens 
futurss, adapt4e aux regards mortels. Mais dans le si^cle k 
venir les bienheureux verront face k face le Christ dans la pleni¬ 
tude de sa gloire divine. Puisque Dieu se manifesta en devenant 
homme, on verra Dieu dans Thiunanite du Christ. 

On peut dire que cette conception christologique de la vision 
de Dieu est commune aux theologiens de la tradition d’Antioche. 
(Dependant le moment de r«Image invisibles devenue visible 
par rincamation, moment du Logos-Image qui sauvegarde 
Torthodoxie chez saint Jean Chrysostome, fait d^faut chez un 
Theodore de Mopsueste: pour lui c’est uniquement Thomme 
J46US qui est I’image de la Divinity invisible (Sur VEp. aux 
Coloss, I, 15: PG 66, 928bc). De m5me pour Th4odoret de (Dyr. 
L’immutabilit4 du Verbe divin dans I’lncamation entraine 
rinvisibilit4 absolue de Dieu. On ne saurait done parler d’une 
«syncatabases dans le sens hypostatique: la Personne divine du 
Fils ne se r^vfele pas en s’incamant, mais demeure cach6e sous 
le voile de la chair humaine dont elle se sert pour montrer sa 
presence par des signes qui sont, avant tout, les miracles du 
(Dhrist (Eranistes, I*' dial, sur VImmuahle: PG 83, coll. 46—52). 
Si Th4odoret affirme que dans le sifecle futur le Seigneur Lui- 
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meme sera vu face k face/- cela veut dire que «les fidfeles comme 
les infideles verront la nature qu’II avait prise de nous ador6e 
par toute la cr6ature» (Sur VEp. aux Ephes. II: PG 82, 521). 
C’est une vision de Thumanit^ du Christ, rien de plus. Chez 
les repr^sentants nestoranisants de la th^ologie d’Antioche, — il 
faut bien le reconnaitre, — une christologie d4fectueuse rend 
impossible la doctrine de la vision de Dieu face 4 face. Pour 
une fois, pent 6tre, Vasquez a-t-il eu raison. 

4. Le christocentrisme des th^ologiens d’Antioche a un 
caract^re limitatif: meme quand il ne remplace pas la con- 
naissance de Dieu «tel qu’Il est» par une vision de Thumanit^ 
du Christy cet attachement exclusif au moment «6conomique» 
de rincamation ne permet gufere d’expliciter d’autres aspects 
doctrinaux du probl4me. Mais ils ne sont pas pour autant 
rejet4s. Ainsi, Tex^gfese trfes sobre de Chrysostome — «con- 
naitre Dieu comme II nous a connus, c’est venir vers Lui comme 
Il est venu vers nousj> — laisse entendre que la descente du 
Verbe divin qui se fit homme rend possible la mont^e de Thomme 
vers Dieu. Pour T^cole d’Alexandrie, c’est le thfeme de la deifi¬ 
cation: encore un aspect du problfeme de la vision de Dieu sur 
lequel il faudra dire quelques mots. 

Le moment christologique dans la doctrine de la vision face 
4 face n’est pas un apanage des Antiochiens: il n’est pas moins 
important chez leur grand antagonists, saint Cyrille d’Alexan- 
drie. Mais le rdle de I’Esprit-Saint, agent de la deification, mis 
en relief chez Cyrille, donne 4 sa doctrine de la beatitude finale 
une ampleur inconnue aux theologiens d’Antioche. Si I’ln- 
camation du Fils nous permet de devenir, 4 notre tour, «fils 
de Diem, — non par nature mais par participation 
— c’est 41’Esprit-Saint qu’il appartient de nous rendre semblab- 
les au Fils, seule Image parfaite du Pfere (Sur S. Jean XVII, 
18—19: PG 74, 541 d). On devient semblable au Fils — et 
»fils par participation« — en participant 4 la nature divine dans 
TEsprit-Saint (Trdsor, ass. 31: PG 75, 597c). Etre deifie, c’est 
recevoir dans la nature creee la beaute de la nature divine 
(76., 088 , 33: 672c; 088,34: 609a; cf. De la Trinite, dial, VII: 
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76, 1089), en se laissant p4n4trer de Divinity, comme T^tofife 
qui re 9 oit le parfum des essences aromatiques (Sur S. Jean 

y/, 2^; PG 74, 452d—453a). La deification progressive, ac- 
compagnee d’une connaissance de plus en plus parfaite de Dieu, 
s’accomplie dans la vie sacramentelle. La gnose parfaite du 
Christ s’obtient par le bapteme et rillumination de TEsprit- 
Saint (Olaphyres sur VExode, II: PG 69, 432a). Le corps doit 
avoir sa part dans la vie spirituelle, en union avec Dieu; ceci 
apparait surtout dans le sacrement eucharistique qui est, pour 
Cyrille, une union corporelle avec le Christ {8ur 8. Jean VI, 54: 
PG 73, 577bc). C’est TEsprit-Saint, source de la vie spirituelle, 
qui nous rend conscients de la presence de Dieu en nous (76., 
XVII, 18 — 19: 74, 545a). II est ainsi le principe de la gnose; 
saint Cyrille Tappelle mfime r«Intelligence du Christa, le vovg 
Xqujxov que les fiddles doivent avoir d’aprfes S. Paul (Ib.,XIV, 
21: 74, 285c). 

Comme saint Gr4goire de Nazianze, saint Cyrille parle souvent 
de rillumination {(pcDZujfjiSg) et ne laisse pas de place k la t^nfebre, 
k la «connaissance par rignorance». Le caractfere partiel {he 
fidgavg) de notre connaissance du Christ est du r«6conomie 
selon la chair» et finira avec elle {Idem, XVI, 25: 464b). Devant 
rillumination du sifecle futur, la Uheoria» imparfaite s’4va- 
nouira, pour donner place k une «gnose plus lumineuse», quand 
«nous verrons face k face notre Roi et Dieu« {Olaphyres sur 
VExode, II: PG 69, 432 d). Notre intelligence sera remplie de 
«lumi6re divine et ineffable» {^e(ov rivog xat ajcoQQijrov qxordg — 
— 8ur Malachie: PG 72, 360a). Ayant «la face d4couvertej> 
(yvfjLveb .. . Tw TiQoodmco) et »la pens6e non entrav4e» {duiaqa- 
nodlaxep diavolq), nous aurons dans Tesprit {iwoijaofjbsv) la 
beauts de la nature divine de Dieu le Pfere (to rfjg ^elag 0voe(og 
rov 0eov xai TlaxQog . .. xaJJog), 4ien contemplant la gloire 
de Celui qui a resplendi de Lui)> ( t?)v tov Tteiprp^orog iS avrov 
^ecoQijaavrog dd^av). Car nous le verrons tel qu’Il est, lorsque 
s’achfevera le temps de T^conomie selon la chair et le Christ 
apparaitra «dans sa propre gloire, qui est aussi celle du Pfere^ 
{8ur 8. Jean XVI, 25: PG 74, 464b). Saint Cyrille cite II Cor. 
5,16, — «si nous avons connu le Christ selon la chair, k present 
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nous ne le connaissons plus ainsi», — pour montrer que Tot- 
Tcovofila de Tlncamation conduit k la '^eo^oyla trinitaire (Gfa- 
'phyres sur VExode, II: PG 69, 428d—429a); celle-ci atteindra sa 
perfection finale dans la vision face k face du Fils incam^, 
resplendissant de cette «beauts de la nature divine» k laquelle 
les bienheureux participeront aussi dans I’Esprit-Saint. On 
pent dire cependant que la gnose parfaite des Alexandrins, chez 
saint Cyrille, n’est plus la fin demi^re comme telle, mais Tun 
des aspects principaux de la deification finale, de Tunion avec 
Dieu: un «mode spirituel des deiices» du si^cle futur {rQv<pfjg ... 
TQOTiog TtvevfiaTVKog — Sur S. Jean XIVy 21: PG 74, 284c). 

Dans leurs doctrines de la vision de Dieu, les theologiens de 
Byzance recueilleront Theritage des deux traditions: celle 
d’Antioche, surtout par saint Jean Chrysostome, et ceUe 
d’Alexandrie, par saint Cyrille. La pensee antiochienne reste 
attachee k la «condescendance» economique qui adapte la mani¬ 
festation de Dieu aux facult^s des fitres cr^^s; elle est de pre¬ 
ference christologique. La pensee alexandrine veut suivre le 
mouvement inverse, celui de Thomme s’eievant vers Funion 
avec Dieu, vers la deification finale; cette doctrine de la vision 
re^oit done un accent pneumatologique. L’equilibre entre ces 
deux moments et Findissoluble unite de Volxovopla avec la 
'&soh)yla, legues par la pensee des «grands Cappadociens», 
trouveront une nouvelle expression, sur le plan christologique, 
chez les Pferes post-chalcedoniens. La beaute (xdXXog) de la 
nature divine que FEsprit-Saint, operant la deification des 
Chretiens, fait voir aux eius dans le Logos incame, d’apr^s saint 
Cyrille, se rattachera etroitement k Faspect de Funite hypostati- 
que du Christ, mise en relief dans la doctrine de la (tperichorfese^ 
ou communication energetique des proprietes divines k Fhuma- 
nite de Dieu-homme. Ceci permettra de considerer la trans¬ 
figuration du Christ sur le Mont-Thabor comme une anti¬ 
cipation de la vision eschatologique «face k face» de FHypostase 
divine incamee^. 

^ Cette conception n’etait pas 6trangere aux «Cappadocien8». Voir, 
par ex., saint Basile, HomUie sur le Ps.XLIV, 5: PG 29, 400. Cf. saint 
Gr^goire de Nazianze, Sermon 40, sur le Bapt&me: PG 36, 366. 
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5. Le r61e de la Transfiguration, qui a une place si importante 
dans la spirituality byzantine, fera Tobjet de notre demi^re 
remarque sur les moments doctrinaux dont il faut tenir compte 
en interprytant la thyologie de la vision de Dieu «face k face* 
dans la tradition de I’Eglise d’Orient. 

Trois auteurs, postyrieurs au V« si^cle, ont tenty de ryaliser 
une sorte de synt^^se doctrinale concemant la question qui 
nous pryoccupe: le pseudo-Denys, saint Maxime et saint Jean 
Damascfene. 

Dans les «Noms Divins* (/, 4: P6 3, 592) la byatitude finale 
est appeiye iidestinye christiforme* des yius (xQunoeidog 
Ceux qui deviendront «fils de Diem, ytant iifils de la rysurrec- 
tiom, seront toujours avec le Seigneur (I These. 4^ 16) et jouiront 
de «sa thyophanie visible* ... oQorfjg avrov ^€oq>ccvelag)y 
♦dans les thyories trfes pures* de son rayonnement yclatant, tout 
comme les disciples lors de sa divine transfiguration. Mais 
aussi, dans leur intelligence (wvc) impassible et immatyrielle, 
ils participeront k Fillumination intelligible du Christ {varfVTjg 
aihov (fKorodoalag). Enfin, au-del4 du connaissable, ils aimont 
Tunion avec Dieu, union qui transcende Tintelligence (hcaaig ... 
{miq vovv). Le premier yiyment de cette vision face k face, 
rhumanity glorifiye du Fils, rappelle la conception de saint 
Jean Chrysostome; mais cette ♦thyophanie visible* suppose 
une doctrine des sens spiritualisys, ytrang^re aux Antiochiens. 
Le deuxifeme yiyment — connaissance intellectuelle de Dieu 
dans sa lumiyre — ferait penser k Evagre, si la surabondance 
inconnaissable de cette lumiyre n’obligeait les personnes humaines 
k dypasser la connaissance dans une union au-del& du wfig. 
Dans ce troisifeme yiyment, la doctrine de la vision face k face, 
chez Denys, rejoint le ♦progrfes infini* de saint Grygoire de 
Nysse. Ainsi, en voyant I’Hypostase du Fils face k face, on 
re 9 oit la manifestation piynifere de Dieu dans sa didxQUjig 
ryvyiatrice, et cependant sa nature ♦suressentielle* reste tou¬ 
jours inaccessible et inconnaissable dans Vhcoaig dyifiante, 
car les cryatures ne deviendront jamais Dieu par nature. 

n y aurait beaucoup k dire sur I’yiaboration thyologique de ce 
thyme chez saint Maxime. Nous nous limiterons k quelques 
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indications. Les deux proph^tes qui ont converse avec le Christ 
au moment de la Transfiguration doivent repr^senter, selon 
Maxime, la perfection morale et la science, tandis que le Christ 
glorifi4 serait la «th6ologie» (Cap. theol. et oeconom. //, 16: 
PG 90, 1132). Ces trois stapes de la perfection, ^tabhes par 
Origfene et d4velopp4es par Evagre, seront transform^es et 
recr6^ k base d’un schema christologique: la TCQOPaucij corre- 
spondra au corps du Christ, la gnose physique ou connaissance 
de Dieu dans la creation — k son ame; quant k la th6ologie, 
elle comportera, chez saint Maxime, deux stapes: la «mysta- 
gogie simple de science th6ologique», en correspondance avec 
Tesprit humain du Christ, et Tapophase ou inconnaissance au- 
deli du voiK cr6^, r^pondant k la Divinity du Fib incam6 (De 
ambiguis: PG 91, 1360). Or, dans Funit^ hypostatique de 
Dieu-homme, non seulement le wvg humain du Christ, mab 
aussi son ame et son corps se trouvent transfigures par la par¬ 
ticipation k sa Divinite. Cette «perichorese» ou penetration 
energetique du cree par Fincree dans le Christ a son analogic 
dans les personnes creees qui deviennent «dieux par la grac6»: 
ainsi, dans leur vie active, la grace les rend «au-de8SU8 de la 
matifero) selon le corps; dans lemr vie contemplative — «au- 
dessus de la former ('ijtiQ rd eldog) selon FinteUigence (Idem, 
col. 1273 c). Ceux qui ont suivi le Christ en action et en con¬ 
templation seront transferee k im etat toujours meilleur, «se 
transformant de gloire en gloire»; le temps ne saurait suffir 
si Fon voulait decrire toutes les ascensions (avapdaeig) et 
revelations (ojtoxaXvtpeig) des bienheureux (Idem, col. 1364a). 
La revelation energetique de la Divinite dans FHypostase 
incamee surpasse aussi bien Fintellect que les sens des eius: 
devenus uniformement un (hoeid&g iv), les hommes deifies 
seront hberes des «diversites propres au compose* (t&v xaxa 
ovv&emv exeQovfftcjv — Schol. in Div. Nom. 1, 4: PG 4, 197). 
La vbion face k face appartient k Fhomme entier: c’est ime 
communion personnelle des hommes deifies avec la Personne 
du Fib, divine par nature, devenue Homme par FIncamation. 

Chez saint Jean Damascene, qui avait beaucoup utilbe 
Maxime dans sa synthase christologique, la manifestation de la 
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Divinity dans le Verbe de Dieu incam4 est un corollaire de la 
doctrine de Thumanit^ d6ifi4e du Christ. «Le corps (du Christ) 
a et4 glorifi6 — dit-il — en mSme temps qu’il fut amen6 du 
non-etre & I’existence, de sorte que la gloire de la Divinity doit 
etre dite aussi la gloire du corp8» (xal 'fj Tfjg deSrifcog do^a 
xal do^a xov aib/iorog Xiyerai) ; ... «jamais ce corps saint n’a 
exists sans participer i la gloire divine* (De la foi orth. VI, 18: 
PG 94, 1188bc. Cf. Hora- sur la Transfig.: PG 96, 664). Au 
moment de la Transfiguration le Christ n’est point devenu ce 
qu’ll n’^tait pas auparavant; au contraire, 11 apparut & ses 
disciples tel qu’H fut, en leur ouvrant les yeux, en donnant la 
vue & ceux qui 4taient aveugles. Le changement d’aspect n’a 
4i6 qu’un changement de perception. C’est ainsi qu’il faut 
entendre les paroles de TEvangile: «I1 se transfigura devant 
eux» (8ur la Transf.: ib., col. 664). Ce n’est pas un texte de 
Gr^goire Palamas que nous citons ici: c’est une hom^he de 
Jean Damascene. Les h^sychastes n’ajouteront rien k cette 
th^ologie de la Transfiguration. En participant k la m6me gloire 
divine, <tles justes et les anges resplendiront comme le soled 
dans la vie 6temelle, avec notre Seigneur J6sus Christ, le voyant 
toujours et 6tant vus de Lui, puisant en Lui une joie incessante, 
le louant avec le P^re et le Saint-Esprit dans les slides des 
sifecles* (De la foi orth. IV, 27: PG 94, 1228). 

- Au lieu d’aller plus loin, vers saint Sym6on le Nouveau 
Th^ologien et saint Gr^goire Palamas, remontons plutfit vers 
les debuts de la pens^e patristique. Nous trouverons dans la 
christologie de saint Ir6n4e un moment qui pr6te la m6me 
importance k la Transfiguration dans la doctrine de la vision 
de Dieu face k face. «Le Verbe se fit chair ... afin que tout ce 
qui existe puisse voir ... son Roi; aussi, afin que la lumi^re 
patemelle se r^pande dans le corps de notre Seigneur et, de 
son corps, vienne jusqu’& nous, pour que Thomme parvienne 
ainsi k I’incorruptibilit^, 6tant revStu de la lumi^re du Pfere* 
(IV, 20, 2: PG 7, 1033). 

Nous avons signal^, dans cet aper 9 u rapide, quelques aspects 
du problfeme de la vision de Dieu face k face qui ont 4chapp6, 
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le plus souvent, aussi bien k I’accusateur qu’aux d^fenseurs des 
Pferes dans la controverse du XVII® siksle. Des recherches sur 
ces 616ments de la pens^ patristique pourraient servir & une 
comprehension plus approfondie de la theologie medievale de 
Byzance qui continuait la mfime tradition. Vasquez a 6 t6 con¬ 
sequent dans ses jugements formels et etroits: il n’a pas hesite 
k condamner chez les Pferes de I’Eglise la mfime «erreur» qu’il 
croyait trouver chez les doctores Ordecorum recenliorea, L’exemple 
du jesuite espagnol devrait fitre suivi dans le sens oppose: 
puisqu’on veut bien se liberer de parti-pris d’ecole pour porter 
un jugement positif sur les doctrines des P^res grecs des huit 
premiers sifecles, il n’y a pas de raisons pour que Ton refuse 
d’etendre cette generosite k la tradition byzantine d’epoques 
plus recentes. Si Ton s’obstine k juger saint Symeon le Nouveau 
Theologien ou saint Gregoire Palamas en transposant leurs 
doctrines dans les cadres qui leurs sont etrangers, il n’y a pas 
de raison pour que le faux probieme, pose par Vasquez, ne 
soulfeve de nouveau une controverse sterile et interminable au 
sujet de la vision de Dieu face k face chez les Pdres et dans la 
theologie scolastique. 

Les cinq elements de la pensee patristique que nous avons 
signaies representent autant de sujets d’etudes k faire sur le 
problfeme de la vision de Dieu. Ce sont: 

une epistemologie theologique oh la connaissance de 
Vovala divine aurait eu une signification inacceptable, dif- 
ferente de tout ce que veut dire la vision de Dieu selon Tessence 
pour la theologie scolastique; 

2° la notion de la lumifere, reveiatrice de la Divinite, aveo 
toutes les significations differentes qu’elle pent recevoir chez 
les theologiens et les contemplatifs; 

3° la moment christologique dans les doctrines de la vision 
face k face; 

4° le moment pneumatologique et le role de la deification de 
rhomme; 

5° le theme de Thumanite deifiee du Christ et le sens que la 
Transfiguration re 5 oit dans les doctrines sur la vision eschato- 
logique de Dieu. 
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En ^tudiant chacun de ces 614ments dootrinaux dans le 
contexte qui lui est propre, les historiens de la pens4e chr6- 
tienne pourraient rendre aux th^ologiens un service inestimable: 
il est utile de se rappeler de temps en temps que la beatitude 
promise aux fils de Dieu d4passe les moyens d’expression th^o- 
logique dans les limites d’un syst^me d4termin4. On ne saurait 
r^duire le problfeme de la vision de Dieu k une seule perspective 
X>ossible, sans risquer de substituer une th^ologie d’^cole 4 
la Tradition de TEglise — unique, mais jamais uniforme. Quand 
on cesse d’opposer ou de concilier les Pferes et les Scolastiques, 
on d&50uvre chez les uns comme chez les autres la vraie richesse 
de leur pens^. 
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Morale et spiritualite chretiennes dans le Pedagogue 
de Clement d’Alexandrie 

H. I. Mabjroxj, Paris 

Nous d^dierons cette communication k la m^moire de Bishop 
Potter, r^diteuT de Clement (Oxford 1715): je voudrais montrer, 
en prenant comme exemple le «P4dagogue», Tint^rfit que pr6- 
sente pour Thistoire de la spirituality chrytienne I’ytude des 
formes particuliferes qu’a dft prendre au cours des si^cles la 
morale, entendue au sens le plus concret. Parlous grec: sans 
doute le Christianisme est Cow}, Cgw) alcovtog, vie ytemeUe, vie 
divine, vie sumaturelle. Mais (et c’est le sens obvie de Jac. 2, 26 b: 
«la Foi sans oeuvres est morte») cette s’incame tout naturelle- 
ment dans un filog, un piorog (lH, Hymn., 39^), un mode 
particulier de vie, un rygime de vie, noXixela (I, 95, 2, etc.), 
dlaira (11, 14, 3). Si personnel que soit I’engagement existentiel 
de chacun, pratiquement on pourra dygager pour un milieu, 
sociologiquement homogyne et historiquement dyfini, des ingles, 
des pryceptes, qui dyfiniront «le piog des Chrytiens^ (II, 1, 1; 
III, 41, 3). Bien entendu la morale chrytienne n’est pas une 
Loi de type mosaique, elle se ram^ne au Dycalogue (HI, 89, 1) 
ou mieux au double prycepte de Tamour de Dieu et du prochain 
(III. 88, 1—2), mais pratiquement la transcription concrfete 
de cet immuable idyal dypendra du milieu de civilisation; le 
problfeme est toujours pour le chrytien de ne pas vivre comme 
les palens (III, 80, 3), mais suivant ce que seront les tentations 
du paganisme ambiant, I’accent sera mis sur telle ou telle 
obligation: ainsi, dans la morale sexueUe, aux USA. aujourd’hui, 
pour un Catholique Faccent est uim sur Topposition au divorce 
et au birth-control; dans la zone d’influence de la Perse sassanide 


^ Sauf indications contraires, les r6f6rences renvoient au «Fydagogue>, 
ydition StaJilin. 
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au V® 8., c’dtaient les manages consanguins (Thyodoret,Ep. VIII 
Sakk.). Un type d’enqufite historique intyressant consistera 
4 rechercher, pour des milieux de civilisation diffdrents, quel 
a le tableau concret que les ohrytiens se sont tracys de leurs 
devoirs: en quoi consistait la vie chrytienne, le^iog zcbv Xqujti- 
avow, pour les hommes de ce temps? H ne s’agit pas de faire 
cette recherche dans un esprit de vaine, ou maUgne, curiosity, 
collectionner les diflFyrences pour elles-mSmes: je professe que 
la connaissance historique ne conduit pas au relativisme, mais 
qu’elle est au contraire la technique qui nous permet d’ychapper 
au dyterminisme historique: c’est en retrouvant de fa 9 on con- 
cryte comment le Christianisme a yty compris, pensy et vycu 
dans telles ou telles conditions particuliferes que nous, qui 
vivons dans d’autres conditions, eUes aussi particuliferes, pouvons 
communier avec nos fryres d’autrefois et d’ailleurs et constater 
en quelque sorte expyrimentalement que nous vivons de la 
mSme foi, appartenons au mSme Christianisme. 

Le ♦Pydagoguei) de Ciyment est un document extraiordinaire- 
ment prycieux pour un tel genre d’ytude: il nous ofifre, surtout 
dans les livres II et UI, le tableau le plus concret de la vie 
chrytienne dans le milieu aristocratique d’Alexandrie aux 
environs de Tan 200. Je n’ai pas 4 vous prysenter ce livre ma- 
gnifique, ce chef d’oeuvre d’un authentique humanisme chrytien 
nourri de la culture classique la plus profonde et la plus ytendue, 
et pourtant aussi authentiquement chrytien qu’il est vraiment 
hellfene, ce livre ycrit dans un grec admirable, oil abondent non 
seulement les formules frappantes, mais aussi les idyes les plus 
justes, les conseils les plus sages: comment ne pas rappeler 
celui que retrouvera St. Augustin, — de ulilit. ieiun,y 6 (6) —: 
«bien vite on sera entrainy k faire ce qui n’est pas permis quand 
on fait tout ce qui est permis>>, II, 14, 3; et, en hommage aux 
lawns oxoniennes, comment ne pas yvoquer cette spirituality 
du gazon: etre non pas I’herbe qui passe mais le gazon, arrosy 
par la grace et qui coupy repousse, image de la Rysurrection! 
<11, 104, 3).. . 

Ce que je voudrais en retenir aujourd’hui c’est son tableau 
d’un ytat trfes particulier de la morale chrytienne. Ses regies 
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de vie s’adressent k des gens qui vivent dans le monde (HI, 78, 3), 
qui ont femme et enfants, im olxog k diriger: ce n’est pas lit 
un empSchement de marcher it la suite du Christ (III, 38, 1—39, 
1). L’id4al chr4tien peut 6tre r4alis4 dans le monde; Clement ne 
songe pas It arracher ses fiddles au milieu qui est le leur, milieu 
aristocratique, trfes riche (il lui faudra bien conc^der un certain 
luxe, dans I’usage des parfums, — II, 66, 1, des fleurs, — 11, 
76, 6, des pierres pr6cieuse8, — II, 121, 1, du mobilier le plus 
pr^cieux, heritage de famille, II, 78,1), m616 aux palens (repas 
chez eux: II, 9, 4; 10, 1—6). Le tableau qu’il nous pr^sente 
est si pr6cis que son ouvrage constitue un document historique 
d’une valeur inappreciable pour les moeurs alexandrines sous 
TEmpire, — r^quivalent, la gauloiserie en moins, de ce qu’est 
pour ritalie du 1*^ s. le «Satyriconj> de Petrone: quand il nous 
montre les femmes trop heureuses de se montrer dans la rue, 
au theatre, dans les sanctuaires paiens (III, 10, 3; 28, 3), il 
nous rappelle le IV® Mime d’Herondas; que ne nous apprend-il 
pas: I’usage du chewing-gum (resine de lentisque: III, 15, 1), 
repilation (III, 15, 3 sq.)» le cloutage publicitaire des semelles 
des chaussures des prostituees: II, 116, 1) ... 

C’est dans ce contexte concret qu’il developpe sa morale 
chretienne, elle aussi toute concrete et qui ne dedaigne pas 
d’entrer dans les details les plus menus: comment la femme 
chretienne doit marcher dans la rue (III, 68, 1; 73, 4 sq.; 79, 
3—4); ne pas rire aux edats, ni hors de propos (II, 47, 2—3), 
comment se tenir it table (II, 54, 3): il recupfere au profit de 
I’ideal de la perfection chretienne toute la bienseance, la civi- 
lite puerile et honnSte: ne pas manger trop vite, ne pas parler 
la bouche pleine (II, 13, 1), etc. . . .: ne sourions pas: en 1700, 
saint Jean Baptiste de la Salle publiera lui aussi un traite de 
civilite. Tout cela, je le repfete, trfes date d’Alexandrie, fin 11® 
sifecle: deux chapitres sur les exc^s ou inconvenients des thermes 
(III, V et IX), condamnation des spectacles (III, 76, 3), insi- 
stance centre la xevodo^la (ainsi III, 26, 3; 27, 3; 31, 1—2: 
le luxe inutile aux bains, ostentation analogue It celle de Trimal- 
cion); beaucoup de diatribes centre le luxe, — dans la gastro* 
nomie, la vaisselle, le mobilier, le costume. 
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Tout cela largement nourri de souvenirs classiques (j usque 
dans le detail: «en nous d^pouillant de la tunique, ne nous 
d^pouillons pas de la pudeur»: II, 100, 2; III, 33, 1, ce qui vient 
d’H6rodote et Plutarque); des chapitres entiers sont construits 
avec des diatribes de Musonius, le maitre d’Epictdte. Ce n’est 
pas le lieu d’insister sur la m4thode constamment suivie dans 
le «PMagogue» (je I’ai 4tudi6e dans une communication qui 
paraitra au t. Ill des «Entretiens» de la Fondation Hardt) qui 
juxtapose syst6matiquement autorit6 biblique et autorit6 classi- 
que: C14ment s’est expliqu4 k plusieurs reprises sur cet usage, 
cette r4f6rence k la xoofjttxij aoq>la (I, 93, 2; III, 9, 1; III, 84, 2, 
etc.); on salt sur quelles justifications s’appuie cette pratique: 
soit rid6e de rant6riorit4 chronologique de la Sagesse inspir^e 
(Platon disciple de Moise) soit celle, plus profonde, de Tunit^ 
entre la raison humaine, Arfyoc, et le Verbe divin, Adyog (on 
ne salt jamais comment traduire: I’onciale du temps de Clement 
n’avait pas de majuscules, ambiguity pr6cieuse!) ... 

Comment Clement efit-il d4daign4 cette tibqI ptov 

(ii, 25, 3: d6finition classique de la Sagesse palenne qu’on 
retrouve chez Cic6ron) mise au point par la tradition philo- 
sophique grecque? La morale du Verbe divin sera d’abord une 
morale de la raison. Morale quelquefois trop rationnelle: Clement 
n’6vite pas le d4faut qu’ont si souvent les moralistes de tons 
les temps (en un sens il y a une opposition latente entre la 
technique du moraliste et la spirituality authentique): celui 
qui consiste k justifier ses pr^ceptes par de trop bonnes, ou trop 
faciles, raisons. Ainsi, contre le luxe des lits de plume (II, 77, 
2—3: empeche de se retoumer, fait dig&er trop vite!) ou contre 
les faux cheveux (II, 63, 1: la bynydiction par imposition des 
mains profitera au premier propriytaire!). Mais, naivety mise 
k part, il y a 14 une morale tr^s authentiquement rationnelle 
(contre les excfes du sommeil, — trait de civilisation: ils n’avai- 
ent pas Tyiectricity! — II, 79, 1 sq:. idyal de la vigilance, etre 
yveiUy, ne pas perdre la moitiy de sa vie; Platon et TEvangile 
k la rescousse: vigilate et orate .. .). 

Cette morale chrytienne intfegre une morale rationnelle pro- 
prement humaine; contre le luxe, ime esthytique fonctionnelle 
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(II, 37, 1): pas de superflu, suivre la nature, ne pas s’4carter de 
sa v6rit6 (la femme s’honorera de sa chevelure, Fhomme de 
sa barbe comme le lion de sa crini^re, III, 11, 1; 18, 1; 24, 1): 
id^al de simplicity ou confluent Tinfluence ypicurienne (mais oui: 
le chrytien n’a besoin que de peu de choses, personne ne manque 
du nycessaire, II, 14, 6: ce qui rejoint la parabole sur lesoiseaux 
du ciel et le lys des champs) et celle du stoicisme: comme le 
Sage, le chrytien seul est riche (III, 34, 1 sq.). 

Une premifere lecture laisse I’impression que Ciyment intygre 
k sa morale chrytienne tout Fidyal moral du paganisme classique; 
c’est vrai, mais le fait est d’interprytation dyiicate: il ne faut 
pas en conclure sommairement que CJiyment est plus heliyne 
que chrytien, ou que le christianisme n’est qu’un avatar de 
rheliynisme (th^se paradoxale que vient k nouveau de dyvelopper 
le gros livre de Carl Schneider, « Geistesgeschichte des antiken 
Christentums», 2 voL, Munchen 1954: voir ma critique dans 
la «Revue des Etudes Anciennes»). La morale de Ciyment pent 
ytre k la fois heliynique et chrytienne: nous rencontrons ici le 
probiyme qui se pose k toutes les ypoques du rapport entre 
christianisme et civilisation ambiante. Pour reprendre une 
formule dont je me suis souvent servi, le christianisme ne 
crye pas les civilisations, il les sauve, c’est k dire qu’il les 
absorbe, les reprend dans sa propre perspective, transforme ce 
qui doit fitre transformy, corrige ce qui est dyviy, suppiime ce 
qui est corrompu, conserve ce qui est bon, exalte ce qui n’ytait 
pas porty k sa plus haute perfection (j’appliquerai hardiment au 
problfeme de la civilisation les formules de rh3rmne Veni sancte 
Spiritus: oui le christianisme lavat quod est sordidum, rigat quod 
est uridum^ sanat quod est saucium . . .)• U n’y a pas une civilisation 
chrytienne, il y a des civilisations plus ou moins parfaitement, 
compiytement, profondyment christianisyes. 

La morale de Ciyment est une christianisation de Theliynisme; 
elle est un ypisode de Thistoire de celui-ci (en ce sens C. Schneider 
a raison). Contempiye par nous, modemes, eUe apparait d’abord 
comme une morale grecque. Elle rycupfere sans effort des senti¬ 
ments trfes beaux, qui sont particuUers k cette forme d’humanity; 
morale de mesure et de sobriyty: sourire, ne pas lire aux ydats 
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(ii, 45, 3), ne pas dyformer le visage en buvant: et de rappeler 
l’6pisode c^lfebre d’Athfena refusant de jouer de Taulos; pas 
d'&nafjbevala (II, 60, 2), rien A'aveJxv^sQov (II, 41, 3); morale 
de simplicity, frugality, evxiXeui (III, 37, 1), noblesse, asfivdrrjg 
(HI, 84, 1): on voit dyfiler tons les beaux concepts classiques, 
critique de Vd/nergla (II, 11, 4; 16, 4), de la TQwpri, de ViPqig, 
yioge de VavrtoQxeia (II, 7, 3), de VavxovQyla: se servir soi- 
mSme; etre adxpQOJV (III, 38, 3), ifijLieX'^g (III, 51, 3), dxrteTog 
(in, 101, 3); idyal esthytique, cryature du Dieu bon, Thomme 
est naturellement porty k la beauty (HI, 37, 1), c’est naturelle- 
ment de la beauty intyrieure qu’il s’agit, beauty du dedans, 
beauty de Tame, explique-t-il aux femmes trop portyes k la 
parure (II, 121, 2, oti une ryminiscence de la prifere finale du 
Phydre (doirfte fwi xalcp y€vi(T&at Svdo&ev) s’associe au Ps. 
44, 14 nomnis gloria filial regia ab intuao); il insiste: se parer, 
c’est paraitre trouver que la Oyation n’est pas assez belle 
(HI, 6, 4), c’est dartvdrifnovQyslv t(o (III, 17, 1). Morale 
enfin trfes ascytique, dans la tradition platonicienne, stoicienne, 
. .. antique (I’ytonnant chapitre sur la morale sexuelle, Tiegl 
TtaidonoUag (II, X) trfes rigoureux, plus que ne le sera en 
dyfinitive I’Eglise; fpvhacfi xfjg xagdlag: les sens, portes par oil 
les vices entrent dans notre ame: II, 66, 3 sq.) . .. 

Mais vous avez hate de voir s’opyrer la christianisation de 
cette morale heliynique. Je ne veux pas dresser en dytail la 
liste de tons les points sur lesquels Ciyment manifesto sa volonty 
bien arrStye de ne pas suivre ses maitres classiques dans leurs 
erreurs dogmatiques (idolatrie, polythyisme, etc.); il suffira 
de prendre quelques exemples. L’ascytisme pour commencer: 
I’ascytisme chrytien ne pent pas etre I’ascytisme radical du 
dualisme, platonicien ou gnostique. Ciyment en est une demon¬ 
stration trfes remarquable, car soit par tempyrament personnel 
soit pour rypondre k la surenchfere gnostique, il serait plutdt 
porty k un ascytisme excessif, mais k chaque pas cette tendance 
spontanye est contrye par la ryvyiation. Ainsi: il eut volontiers 
yty vygytarien, k la pythagoricienne, mais « jysus-Christ mangeait 
du chevreau pourtant» (selon le vers de Giono), II, 11, 1; 16, 1; 
de m^me il eiit interdit le vin (commentant I Tim. 5, 23, il 
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insiste surtout sur VdUy(^) s’il n’y avait pas le fait que Jesus 
n’avait pas 6t4 nazir, les Noces de Cana et surtout I’esp^ce 
eucharistique (II, 19, 1 sq.; 29, 1; 32, 4), — et la prise de posi¬ 
tion de la grande Eglise centre les Encratites (II, 33, 1). C’est 
que tous ces biens, qui sent r^ellement des biens, encore que ce 
soit par participation aux seuls vrais biens, les biens spirituels 
(III, 86, 2), sent des creatures bonnes du Dieu bon: c’est vrai 
du vin (II, 23, 3) comme du manage (II, 96, 2). L’homme n’est 
pas seulement une ame mais un compost oil entre aussi le corps; 
aussi le but de I’ascfese sera non seulement, comme le veut le 
Platonisme de «purifier)> I’ceil mais aussi de sanctifier la chair 
meme, ayvO^tiv Si xal rifv adgxa avnjv (II, 1, 2—3). 

La presence de la R4v61ation effectue comme une trans¬ 
mutation de tous les pr^ceptes paiens: ainsi le th^me stoicien 
de la xoivwvia de tous les biens: tout est commun entre les hom- 
mes, le riche n’a pas le droit de profiter seul de ses richesses, 
s’iUumine quand il est mis en perspective avec le pr^cepte 
4vang^lique de la charity, avec la pens^ des pauvres: on passe 
du xotvcDvtxdv k Vaycmrfttx6v (II, 120, 3—6); quand avec 
tous les moralistes antiques (Epictfete, etc.) il blame I’obsc^nitd 
du langage, c’est en se r6clamant du Sermon sur la montagne: 
la puret4 commence avec le langage (II, 51, 2). 

On pourra r^sumer cette transfiguration en un mot: I’extatis- 
me. La perspective s’ouvre au deli de la seule humanity (oil 
malgr4 tout avait un peu trop tendance k se limiter le moralisme 
de r^poque imp4riale) sur I’immensit^ divine, la transcendance. 
Ainsi du pr6cepte delphique et socratique: «Connais-toi toi- 
meme», — cela conduit k d6couvrir Dieu (III, 1, 1); ainsi de la 
rfegle 4picurienne: «on ne manque jamais du n6cessaire)>, — k 
savoir Dieu (III, 39, 4 sq.); ou de Musonius: celui-ci disait 
qu’il faUait s’aU^ger de tout le superfiu qu’implique le luxe pour 
mieux etre libre; — d’aller k Dieu precise Clement (III, 36, 1 
sq.). Ou encore: Demetrius de Phalire disait (nous le savons 
par Diogfene Laerce) que les jeunes gens doivent respecter chez 
eux leurs parents, et, seuls, eux-mSmes; Clement reprend: nil 
faut respecter chez soi parents et domestiques (I’idfee, sur la- 
quelle il insistera beaucoup: respecter Thomme dans I’esclave, 
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n’^tait pas incoimue k Platon, cf. la citation des Lois dans III, 
74, 1), dans la rue les passants, aux bains les femmes, dans la 
solitude soi-meme, partout le Verbe omnipr^nt (III, 33, 3) . .. 

Ainsi nous voyons apparaitre dans ce contexts de civilisation 
qui paraissait au premier abord si particulier, si different de 
nous, les grands themes dont n’a cess4 de s’inspirer toute la 
morale, disons mieux toute la spirituality chrytienne: I’exercice 
de la prysence de Dieu (pour parler comme le bon frfere Laurent 
de la Bysurrection) soutient la morale de la biensyance (III, 33,5), 
le Verbe toujours prysent «boit avec nousi>, avfinoxtxdg iariv 
n, 43, 2: le passage est d’lm admirable grec, intraduisible: 
o de A6yo^ oirog avvoQ/idCerai xal (msxqfxaxO^exai xaiQoiQy TtQoadi- 
TtoiQy roTioig, avfjmoTueog dd iari vvv ... (on aura reconnu le sou¬ 
venir de la notice de Diog^ne Laerce sur Aristippe). 

Autre thfeme fondamental qui sous-tend chacune de ces 
transpositions: Timitation de Dieu, du Verbe, du Verbe in- 
camy, de jysus (le nom est prononcy bien des fois et commenty 
avec amour (nous avons \k dessus une bonne ytude de Felicitd. 
Baravalle, dl concetto de dfwUoaig in Clemente Ales- 
sandrino», thfese de Turin 1952); ou encore Tesprit d’enfance 
consyquence du choix qu’il a fait de Timage du naidaycoydg, 
le gouvemeur, I’yducateur qui conduit au maitre, mais aussi 
prypare par la formation morale un esprit capable d^en rece- 
voir Tenseignement: ce thfeme remplit le livre I (12, 1—53, 3): 
nous devons dtre comme des vrpim: simplicity, humility, mais 
aussi ytemelle jeunesse et sens de la joie, du jeu (Ciyment ose 
adapter k la joie chrytienne Taphorisme terrible d’Hyraclite: 
Aiwv Tzdig icni TtalCcov (I, 22, 1, il lit Zeus, non AUov); il n’y 
manque pas le thfeme de Tenfant-jysus (I, 24, 1; 42, 1—3); 
thfeme de Tenfance spirituelle, condition du chrytien, admirable- 
ment exprimy dans Thymne qui dyveloppe ces idyes spycifique- 
ment chrytiennes de la fin du livre III, .. . Spirituality optimiste 
(poiymique anti-gnostique: «que le Juste est aussi le Bom, 
I, VIII), notion de philanthr6pie divine (I, 63, 1; etc.). 

Non seulement imitation du Verbe, mais inhabitation en nous 
de ce Adyog divin: que le Verbe ivoixelro} iv dfuv nkofoaUog (II, 
43, 1 sq.; Ill, 1,5; III, 5, 3). Le thfeme s’amplifie et dy- 
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bouche sur celui de la divinisation du Chretien par la ressem- 
blanoe (dialectique de rimage et de la ressemblance), peu k peu 
r^tablie en nous par Tosuvre de la gr&ce (III, 1, 5), — elle- 
m6me d6riv4e des bienfaits de I’lncamation (III, 2, 1). 

Oil est pass^e TAlexandrie du second si^cle, ce milieu de 
civilisation si caract^ris^ dans son exteriority par rapport k 
nous? Au coeur de cette situation relative, nous avons retrouve 
reian central qui animait le moraliste chr4tien et avec lui nous 
nous sentons en pleine communion. 
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Notes sur I’influence dionysienne en Orient 

J. Mbybndoiifp, Paris 

n est encore difficile de se faire une id6e precise sur rinfiuence 
que les Merits pseudo-dionysiens ont exerc6 en Orient: une grande 
partie des sources se trouve, en effet, in4dites. Je me conten- 
terai de presenter ici quelques remarques inspir^es par I’^tude 
de textes th^ologiques byzantins du XIV® si^cle. 

Lorsque Ton se penche sur ces textes, on est frapp^ par les 
r6f4rences constantes que les protagonistes de la «controverse 
palamite» font k ce qu’ils appellent «la sagesse du dehors» ( 1 } 
iico acxpla): la pens6e byzantine de cette 4poque est tout enti^re 
dominie par le probldme des relations entre Th^ritage de la 
philosophie hell6nique et la R4v41ation chr4tienne. Le Dieu 
d’Abraham, d’Isaac et de Jacob est-il aussi le Dieu des philo- 
sophes et des savants? Alors que St. Gr^goire Palamas et ses 
cGsciples insistent sur Toriginalit^ absolue de la B4y61ation en 
Christ, leurs adversaires, les humanistes byzantins, affirment, 
au contraire, qu’une certaine d^pendance de la pens^ chr4- 
tienne par rapport aux philosophes de TAntiquit^ est par- 
faitement possible et souhaitable, puisque ces demiers ont 
^alement poss4d6 une relative connaissance de Dieu. Pour 
des raisons oppos6es, les uns et les autres se r6f6rent au Pseudo- 
Denys: les uns trouvent chez lui les termes et les formules 
devenus traditionnels chez les mystiques et les th^ologiens, 
les autres y voient avant tout un n^oplatonicien. Chacun en 
donne une interpretation favorable k son point de vue. 

Cette querelle d’exegfetes du Pseudo-Denys ne pouvait man- 
quer d’apparaitre comme quelque peu futile k certains esprits 
critiques, qui en firent retomber la faute sur TAreopagite lui- 
mSme. C’est ainsi que Nicephore Gr^goras, un antipalamite, 
lui-mSme interprete assidu de Denys, se permit finalement une 
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chose rare k I’^poque: une critique ouverte de Denys. «Le divin 
Denys, 6crit-il, apparait rarement dans ses trait^s comme un 
alli6 total (oTtavicog xal ov Tzavraxfj) des divins Pferes et des con- 
ciles v6n6rables et oecum^niques. Sa pens^ est difficilemeht 
comprehensible, son expression peu claire: il cache par des 
termes g^n^raux Tun et Tautre — de ces defauts j> — (tioXv fih 
TO dvcr&ewQTjTov ixei rfjg duxvolaQj TioXi^ de to Tfjg tpqaaeox; axya(p£(;, Tfj 
xoivdTrjTi Toyv avyxaXimoyv difjtxpdTeQa^). 

Toumons-nous maintenant vers les principaux protagonistes 
de la controverse hesychaste. 

Barlaam le Calabrais fiit officiellement charge par Jean 
Cantacuzene d’enseigner Texegfese du Pseudo-Denys k Constan¬ 
tinople*. Son interpretation de Denys pent se resumer en deux 
propositions: 

a) L’homme n’a devant lui d’autre voie vers rinconnaissable 
que celle qui passe par la connaissance des Stres, disposes 
hierarchiquement. 

b) Dieu etant suressentiel et «au-del& des etres», cette connais¬ 
sance humaine de Dieu est «symbolique», les etres crees ne 
pouvant etre que des symboles de Dieu, incapables d’uqe 
communion reelle avec lui*. 

Barlaam appuie tr^s frequemment ses affirmations sur des 
citations du Pseudo-Denys et il admet explicitement une inter- 
dependance etroite entre la pens6e dionysienne et les philo- 
sophes grecs : ((Si tu veux savoir si les Hellenes ont eux aussi 
accepte que le Bien suressentiel et anonyme transcende Tin- 
telligence, la science et toute autre atteinte, lis les oeuvres des 
Pythagoriciens, Pantaenetos, Brotinos, Philolaos, Charmidas 
et Philoxfene consacr6es k ce sujet; tu y trouveras les expressions 
m5mes que le grand Denys emploie dans le dernier chapitre 


^ A6yoi OTfjMTevruiol, in^dits, Geneve grec 35, fol. 77. 

2 Gregoras, Hist. XIX, 1, ed. Bonn, II, p. 923. 

* Voir les extraits de trait^s in^dits de Barlaam dans notre article: 
Un mauvais th6ologien de rUnit4 auXIV®, — M^lemges Lambert Beau- 
duin — Editions de Chevetogne, 1966, pp. 47—64. 
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de sa Th^ologie Mystiquo) (toc ah:dg (pwvdg, dg 6 fAeyag Atovvatog 
iv Tft> rsXiEvxalcfi tov neql fwarixiig deoXoylccg 

Notre travail sur les CBUvres in4dites de St Gr^goire Palamas 
nous conduisent k affirmer que, sur plusieurs points, le docteur 
h^sychaste a formellement contredit Denys, ou, tout au moins, 
a adopts un point de vue qui diminuait beaucoup Timportance 
de FAr^opagite dans la structure de sa propre pens4e. Ne pou- 
vant envisager ici le problfeme dans son ensemble, je me con- 
tenterai de citer quelques textes: 

A. En ce qui conceme la th^ologie apophatique, Palamas 
admet avec Barlaam qu’elle n’est pas uniquement propre au 
Christianisme. 

«Gomment un homme sens4, 4crit-il dans sa seconde Triade, 
ne penserait-il pas—en contemplant le monde —k Celui qui 
a si bien plac4 chaque chose k sa place et a 6tabli cette admirable 
harmonie? ... Quel est Thomme qui, aprfes avoir ainsi reconnu 
Dieu, le confonderait encore avec Fun de ces fitres ou Fune de 
ces choses qui n’en sont que Fimage? Cette homme aura done 
connu Dieu par n^gatiom {riiv dmxpdaecog ^soymaCav 

«Connaitre Dieu par analogie, r4aliser la transcendance de 
la Sagesse d’apr^s Fharmonie du monde, tout cela est accessible 
aux sages de ce sifecle... Nous voyons aujourd’hui que tous les 
barbares reconnaissent un Dieu unique, cr6ateur de Funivers: 
la th^ologie apophatique d^coule n^cessairement de cette re- 
connaissance.» ’ 

«La th^ologie apophatique n’est elle aussi qu’une parole, 
alors qu’il y a des contemplations qui d^passent la parole, .. . 
Les oontemplateurs des choses invisibles la d^passent non par 
la parole, mais en toute r4alit4 et v6rit4, par la grace de Dieu 
et de FEsprit tout-puissant qui nous donne la faculty de voir ce 
que Foeil n’a point vu et Foreille n’a point entendu (I Cor. II, 9).3> * 

^ Seconde lettre k Palamas, publi^e peu* G. Schir6: Beurlaam Calabro 
epistole greche i primordi episodici e dottiinari delle lotte esicaste, 
S4rie publi6e 'par Flstituto siciliano di Studi bizantini e neogreci, 
Testi, 1, Pedermo, 1964, pp. 298—299. 

2 Coisl. 100, fol. 184. 

» Ck)i8l. 100, fol. 192v. 

« Coisl. 100, fol. 186 V. 
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A ragnosticisme de Barlaam, Palamas oppose une doctrine 
de la gr&ce qui accorde k Fhomme une connaissance de Dieu 
par I’Esprit en Christ. Le Dieu inconnaissable se r4v6Ie k nous 
et, depuis rincamation, il agit lui-m5me en nous et par nous. 
Les appellations apophatiques de la Divinity continuent k 
s’y appliquer, parce qu’elles appartiennent k sa nature, mais la 
connaissance spirituelle que la presence du Christ «au-dedan8 de 
nous» nous communique, est ind^pendante de ces appellations. 

Le Pseudo-Denys avait lui-aussi d6velopp^ une conception de la 
^connaissance par Finconnaissance^ ^ qui d4passait la connais¬ 
sance des 5tres. Pour lui aussi, la «connaissance par analogie» 
poss6dait un caractfere mystique: Fanalogie n’avait pas seule- 
ment pour lui une valeur de symbole, comme le voulait Barlaam, 
mais il constituait une affinity r^elle avec Dieu*. Et Palamas se 
sert constamment de concepts dionysiens. Toutefois, dans la 
th^ologie paJamite, la «connaissance par Finconnaissance» est 
toujours li6e k la grace de FIncarnation*. La pens4e de 
Palamas est toujours centr6e sur le Christ historique, objet 
constant de Fexp^rience spirituelle du chr^tien: la th^ologie 
apophatique n’est jamais qu’une voie vers cette experience. A 
la suite de St Maxime, Palamas apporte done toujours un 
correctif christologique k la pens6e de Denys. 

B. Autre exemple: Fattitude du theologien hesychaste envers 
la doctrine dionysienne des Hierarchies, Selon Denys, la TCQdodog 
divine qui nous unit k Dieu est transmise par des intermediaires 
hierarchiques*. Le salut lui-m5me (dans la mesure oil Denys 
en parle) est essentiellement fond6 sur une reconstitution de 
la Hierarchie que le p^che avait perturb^e. La notion d’analogie 
chez Den 3 rs est de nature ontologique: chaque etre communie 

^ Voir H.-Ch. Puech, La t^nebre mystique chez le pseudo-Denys 
— Etudes Carm^litaines, 1938, oct. pp. 33—63. 

* V. Lossky, La notion des analogies chez Denys le Pseudo-Ar6o- 
pagite — Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litt^raire du Moyen-Age, 
V, 1930, pp. 279—309. R. Roques, L’Univers dionysien, Paris, 1964, 

pp. 60—66. 

* Voir: Doctrine of grace in St. Gregory Palamas — St. Vladimir 
Seminary Quarterly — New-York, Winter 1964, pp. 17—26. 

* Voir Fexcellent expos6 de R. Roques, op. cit. pp. 101—111. 
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it Dieu dans la mesure oti la place ontologique qu’il ocoupe dans 
la Hi4rarchie le lui permet^. Chez Palamas, au contraire, la 
notion d’analogie est toujours ind^pendante de toute «hi6r- 
archies: I’analogie depend exclnsivement des efforts de Fhomme, 
j>our atteindre Dieu avec le concours de la grace. Quant k la 
«Hi4rarchie», il suffit de citer un passage des «Triades» de Pala- 
mas, pour montrer qu’il Fa totalement Iib4r6e des categories 
neoplatoniciennes oh Fenferme Denys; 

«Non seulement les visions de Dieu — apr^s FIncamation — 
ne se r^alisent pas par une voie indirecte et des intermediaires, 
mais encore elles se manifestent directement sans que les pre¬ 
miers servent de messagers aux seconds. Car le Seigneur des 
seigneurs n’est pas soumis aux lois de la creation. Voilh pour- 
quoi, selon nos saintes traditions, Gabriel est le premier et le 
seul k etre initie au mystfere de Findicible humiliation du Verbe, 
bien qu’il n’appartienne pas au rang angeiique qui occupe la 
premiere place, immediatement aupres de Dieu. H fallait done 
que le commencement de la nouvelle creation soit lui-meine 
nouveau {Sdsi d* &Qa xaivifv elvai ri/p rfjg xamjg Hriaecog 
AqX'^)- Car Celui qui, pour nous, est alie jusqu’i nous dans 
Fhumiliation, a fait toutes choses nouvelles .. . Car il est le 
Seigneur des Puissances et le Roi de gloire, qui possede toute 
puissance, mSme celle de mettre les demiers au-dessus des 
premiers, lorsqu’il le desire. Avant Fapparition de Dieu dans 
la chair, rien de tel ne nous a ete enseigne par les anges, 
ni par les prophfetes, en dehors de ceux qui ont decrit par 
avance la grace qui allait venir: et maintenant qu’elle est 
apparue, il n’est plus besoin que tout s’accomplisse par des 
intermediaires. Nous trouvons aussi la mSme chose chez le 
Grand Paul; «Aujourd’hui a ete reveiee par FEglise aux prin- 
cipautes et aux dominations, la sagesse infiniment variee de 
Diem (Eph. Ill, 10). Et chez Pierre, le Coryphee du choeur 
des apdtres; «Par ceux qui nous ont preche FEvangile, dans 
FEsprit Saint envoye des cieux, ces choses aujourd’hui nous 

^ «Denys va parfois jusqu’& idendifier Fanedogie avec Vordre; 
e’est ainsi qu’il designe les ordreshi^rarchiques peu* d.vaXoyUu ieQaQXt9<cU9 
(Lossky, op. cit., p. 293). 
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ont aimonc4es, dans lesquelles les anges d4sirent plonger 
leurs regards)) (I Petr. I. 12). «Lesplus petits 4tant ainsi devenus 
les plus grands sous Taction de la grace, le bon ordre se trouve 
r^tabli, pour demeurer intangible et immuable». (Coisl. 100, 
fol. 178 v). 

Nous voyons trfes clairement dans ce passage comment Pala- 
mas traite Denys: il admet sa doctrine des hierarchies, mais 
la place sur le plan de Vobcovofila naturelle. L’Incamation 
bouleverse cet ordre en nous gratifiant de la vision «face k face». 

La theologie palamite a incontestablement ete im renouveau 
christocentrique de la pens^e et de la spiritualite byzantines. 
Elle a souvent utilise une terminologie dionysienne. Mais on 
pourrait en dire ce qu’E. Gilson a ecrit au-sujet de St Thomas: 
« La prestidigitation toujours heureuse qui permet k St Thomas 
de s’approprier des formules dionysiennes les plus risquees, 
ne doit pas faire oublier qu’il s’en empare en en metarmorphosant 
le contenu.)) ^ 

Le sens de la metamorphose n’a pas toujours ete le mSme 
en Orient, mais le precede n’est pas trfes different. 

^ Le Thomisme, Paris, 1948, p. 196. 
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The imitatio Christi in the Mysticism 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch 

E. J. Tinsley, Hull 

Anyone using the word ‘mysticism’ must first define the 
meaning whichs he attaches to it. In this short paper two 
assumptions will be made: first, that mystical experience 
is a compelling awareness of a uniquely intimate union with 
ultimate Reality which can only be expressed, and then in a 
hopelessly inadequate way, in symbol, and that this experience 
is accompanied by a sense of joy and peace. Further, the ex¬ 
perience is ‘noetic’ — it is intellectually illuminating — one 
“sees into the heart of things”. Then, second, I shall assume that 
mysticism is the ‘metaphysics’ of the experience, the analysis 
and systematisation of it, the attempt to set in order what we 
know through the experience. This is “mystical theology” as 
the term is used by Dionysius the Areopagite. Mysticism is 
concerned with describing the growth of the life in communion 
with God, particularly as this is focussed and expressed in the 
life of prayer. The writings of the mystics are presented by them 
as an attempt to sketch out the life of prayer in the light of 
their experience. St. Teresa in the preface to her Life states 
that her purpose is “to write about my way of prayer and the 
favours which God has granted me”, and Suso in the lAMe 
Booh of Eternal Wisdom states that he is writing a “form of 
instruction .. . for devotional prayers”. St. Fran 9 ois de Sales 
in his treatise On the Love of Ood speaks of “mystical theology 
which is nothing else but prayer”. 

If these assumptions are granted, there can be no disputiug 
that St. Ignatius of Antioch is a mystic and a writer on mysti¬ 
cism. One of the key-terms in his letters is “union” (evrfriyc, 
gvcoaig), and behind what he writes there is obviously a pro¬ 
found experience of union with God through Christ “our inse- 
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parable life” (to ddiaxQirov rj/Luav ^rjv). Like most mystics he 
has a perception akin to that of the poet, and his reflections 
on the nature and implications of his basic awareness are ex¬ 
pressed through the poetic symbol and image (cf. his delightful 
hymn on the Nativity: “A star shone in heaven beyond all 
the stars . . in Ephesians XIX, and his startling use of imagery 
in Ephesians IX). He finds material for the analysis of the 
meaning of the experience in the liturgical practice of his day, 
especially, it would seem, in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
The mysticism of Ignatius is profoundly and penetratingly 
Christian, rooted as it is in the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
and finding its necessary context in the Church as apostolic 
Body of Christ, visibly displayed as such in her ministry and 
sacramental action. 

It is precisely the Christian character of the mysticism of 
Ignatius which has been strongly challenged in the well-known 
article by Th4o Preiss: «La mystique de rimitation du Christ 
et de runit6 chez Ignace d’Antioche^, first published in the 
Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses (tome XVIII, 1938, 
pp. 197—241), and subsequently reprinted in the collection of 
his papers published imder the title La Vie en Christ (1952). 
Preiss contends vigorously that the mysticism of Ignatius is 
largely non-Biblical and gnostic in character. He finds in it a 
feeble hold on the meaning of the historical incarnation and 
atonement, a defective conception of the nature of sin (iden¬ 
tifying it with the body and matter), and, in short, a trans¬ 
forming or rather deforming of Christian spirituality into an 
“active mysticism” as he calls it, a kind of yoga of self-endeavour 
after God which, in reality, denies the action of the Holy Spirit 
and grace. 

I believe that, if space allowed, it would be possible to take 
these points in the indictment of Preiss, and show from a detailed 
study of Ignatius himself that it involves a good deal of reading 
into the text, and building too much on the occasional phrase. 
I propose in this short paper simply to stress that, in fact, 
Ignatius is a good early example of Christian “incamational” 
mysticism in which the historical life of Jesus has a central 
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place. He is concerned to warn his readers of the dangers of a 

vague amorphous ‘spiritual’ mysticism which he sees is bound 

to result from devotion to a ‘docetic’ Christ. The historical 

Incarnation and Atonement were veritably historical, and he 

brings this out by stressing that they were aoQxix&g xal 

Ttpevfjunixoyg (this phrase, in fact, is one of the key-terms of 

the epistles, occurring no less than thirteen times). And because 

of this, the life of the Christian made possible by the action of 

God in Incarnation and Atonment must be aaQxtx&g xal 

TrvevjLumxa^y a true imitatio of the Incarnate Lord: 

sing the praise of the churches in the bonds which I carry 

aboviy and pray thai in them there may be a union of the flesh 

and spirit of Jesus Christ, who is our everlasting life, a union 

of faith and love, to which nothing is preferable, and (what is more 

than all) a unio of Jesus and the Father'* .. -to 

Magnesians I. 2. 

Preiss seeks to maintain that Ignatius shared the gnostic hatred 
of matter, and that the motive of the imitation of the Passion 
is to be linked with the gnostic idea of a celestial journey in 
which the believer must foUow the steps of his saviour away 
from the world of matter and the body. Now the image of the 
Way for the Christian life is not necessarily to be traced to 
gnostic sources. The use of the term in the New Testament, 
and the frequent descriptions of the Christian life as a vocation 
to walk in the Way, might well be explained by the fact that 
this language was specially associated with Jesus himself who 
believed that the Father had laid upon him the task of walking, 
as Son of Man, in the Way of Israel, and that his faithful 
obedience to the Father’s will constituted the ‘Sign of the times’ 
Discipleship of Jesus necessarily involved walking in his Way, 
the Way of the Son of Man, and the marks of its authenticity 
were the patience, humility, obedience, gentleness, charity, and 
willing degradation in suffering which constituted the true 
imitatio Christi. This is the essential shape of the Christian’s 

^ I have tried to present the significance of Jesus as the *Sign of the 
times’ in an article in the Scottish Joumcd of Theology, Vol. 8, No. 3 
(September 1955). 
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life for Ignatius, and in all this he is much nearer the New 
Testament tradition in the matter, especially St. Paul, than 
that of the gnostics. If he dwells on the true historical factuality 
of the Incarnation {Smyrrmeans I, II, and IV; TraJlians IX 
and X), it is to insist that the Christian must not denounce 
outright the visible, the created, the historical, because these 
were the means of God’s revealing action to us: 

“ 'Be prudent as the serpent* in all things 'and pure as the dove* 
for ever. For this reason you consist of flesh and spirit, that you 
nay deal tenderly with the things which appear visibly** 

To Polycarp 11. 2. 

Preiss is able to bring his charge against Ignatius because 
the language which the latter uses in his descriptions of the 
Christian life is determined by the picture of the liturgical 
action of the Eucharist of his day which he seems to have in 
mind throughout. The spiritual teaching of these epistles 
could well be described as a series of meditations on the union 
of the Christian with his Lord in his Body the Church as this 
is expressed in the movement of the liturgical action. Because 
he has in mind the Christian worship of God in Christ he naturally 
used the language of aspiration and speaks of the ascent to 
God, of “attaining to God” which Preiss particularly objects 
to as irreconcilable with St. Paul. The frequent use made by 
Ignatius of the imagery of music makes it very probable that 
we have here meditations based on the liturgy: 


"Therefore it is fitting that you should live in harmony with the 
will of the bishop, cls indeed you do. For your justly famous pres¬ 
bytery, worthy of Ood, is attuned to the bishop as the strings to 
the harp. Therefore by your concord and harmonious love Jesus 
Christ is being sung. Now do each of you join in this choir, that 
being harmoniously in concord you may receive the key of God in 
unison, and sing with one voice through Jesus Christ to the Father, 
that he may both hear you and may recognise, through your good 
works, that you are members of his Son. It is therefore profitable 
for you to be in blameless unity, in order that you may always 


commune with Ood.** 


Ephesians TV. 
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zedUms to do all things in harmmy with God, with the bishop 
presiding m the place of God and the presbyters in the place of 
the Council of the Apostles, and the dcaocms, who are most dear 
to me entrusted with the service of Jesus Christ, who was from 
eternity with the Falher and was made manifest al the end of time^ 

McLgnesians VI. 

^'Grant me nothing more than that I may be poured out to God, 
while an altar is still ready, that forming yourselves into a chorus 
of love, you may sing to the Father in Christ Jesus. 

Romans 11. 

Like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who also writes 
with a liturgical action in mind, Ignatius has a vivid awareness 
that in worship we are caught up, through the movement of the 
Holy Spirit, into the life of the Eternal Son himself, and in 
xmion with him enter the Father’s presence. But this image of 
the Way to the Father, through the Son, by the Holy Spirit 
is frequent enough in the New Testament, and its occurrence 
in Ignatius does not oblige us to run to gnosticism for an ex¬ 
planation. 

It is the abiding centrality of the place given to the Incarnation 
which marks off authentic Christian mysticism from a mysticism 
drawn from gnostic, neo-platonic, or oriental sources. In deve¬ 
loping the theme of the Christian life as the imitatio Christi 
Ignatius takes up both from St. Paul and St. John. 

First, like St. Paul, Ignatius asserts that the Christian life 
of the imitation of Christ is only possible because of God’s 
saving acts. Ascension to God is only possible because of the 
descent of God: 

(Christians are those) “tio longer living for the Sabbath, but for 
the Lords Day, on which also our life sprang up through him 
and his death, — though some deny him, — and by this mystery 
we received faith, and for this reason also we suffer, that we may 
be found disciples of Jesus Christ''. 

Mojgnesians IX. 1. 
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(Our Lord) “is in truth of the family of David according to the 
fleshy Ood^s son by the wiU and 'power of Ood, truly bom of a 
Virgin, baptised by John . . 

Smymaeans I. 

‘Tor he suffered all these things that 'we might attain salvcUion.” 

ibid. n. 

Preiss goes further than is warranted when he says that Ignatius 
“is scarcely interested in the redemptive value which the death 
of Jesus could have in itself’*. It is the redemptive action of 
God in Christ which alone makes the imitatio Christi possible. 
Preiss argues further that if the imitation of Christ theme is 
to be at all in line with the teaching of St. Paul it must be “not 
as with Ignatius and later Catholic mysticism in general, an 
activity of the believer having as its end conformity with Christ, 
but simply a consequence normal and necessary of the con¬ 
formity with Christ realised on the Cross and marked in bap¬ 
tism”. The imitalio life of the Christian, however, is not for 
Ignatius barely an activity. It is transformed by grace into 
something beyond imitation in the sense of mimicry of an 
active kind. It may begin with Christ as the object of it, but 
it ends with the realisation that he is the subject and means 
of it also. “You are imitators of God, and having your brotherly 
task kindled by the blood of God, you completed it perfectly”, 
Ephesians /. Ignatian usage elsewhere shows that here “the 
blood of God” means for him the blood of Christ. 

From St. John Ignatius takes up the theme that the Chri¬ 
stian’s imitation of his Lord is a reproduction of the Son’s 
imitation of the Father. Jesus is preeminently the 'Imitator 
Patris'^. This is a specially Johannine theme, having in turn 
its basis in the Synoptic Gospels and beyond that the Old 
Testament concept of the father-son relationship, and it cer¬ 
tainly puts Ignatius well within the Christian tradition: 


^ I have developed this theme in an cuticle: “Jesus ‘Imitator Patris’ 
in The Life of the Spirit, Vol. IX, No. 100 (October 1954). 
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“jBc imitators of Jesus Christy as was he also of his Father.^* 

Philadelphians VTI. 

^"As then the Lord was united to the Father and did nothing 
without Aim, neither by himself not through the Apostles, so do 
you nothing without the bishop and the presbyters'^ 

Magnesians VII. 

As the latter passage indicates, in Ignatius the imitatio Christi 
takes the quite concrete form of personal relationships within 
the Body of Christ, especially the Christian’s relationship to the 
apostolic minister: 

**Jesus Christ, our inseparable life, is the will of the Father, even 
€is the bishops, who have been appointed throughout the world, 
are by the will of Jesus Christ." 

Ephesians III. 

count you blessed who are so united with him {the bishop) as the 
Church is with Jesus Christ, and as Jesus Christ is with the Father, 
that all things may sound together in union." 

Ephesians V. 

“Be subject to the bishop and to one another, even as Jems Christ 
was subject to the Father, and the Apostles were subject to Christ 
and the Father, in order that there may be a union both of flesh 
and spirit" {aaQxpci^ re xal TwevfJLarix'fj). 

Magnesians XIII. 2. 

The imitatio Christi does not take place in some ‘pure’ ‘spiritual^ 
world which never quite has any real contact with this material 
world. Its necessary context is the visible Church with her 
apostolic ministry, and the concrete actuality of the life of 
imitation bears witness to the visible Incarnation and Atone¬ 
ment which brought it about. It is, in fact, part of the Gospel. 

What are the marks of the Christian life as imitatio Christi f 
Here St. Ignatius takes up again from St. Paul. It is not imita¬ 
tion in the sense of literal mimicry or emulation. Were it that 
for Ignatius the strictures of Preiss would be valid. Rather it 
is a process of being conformed to the true image of God which 
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is the Son himself who becomes incarnate for our restoration. 
In so far as the Christian seeks to walk along the Way of Christ 
he may be sure that the Holy Spirit will take such a life and 
transform it into a true manifestation of the Christ life itself. 
The life of the Christian is part of his Lord’s Gospel, and through 
it the Lord proclaims and ingathers. The marks of the Christian 
imitator are those which we find insisted upon in the New 
Testament, especially St. Paul: 

inofAovri EpJtes. III. 1; Mag, I. 2; Smyr, IX, 2, XII. 2; 
Pol. m. 1. 

fjuxxQOf&vixla Ephes. III. 1; Pol. VI. 2. 

TtQadrrjg Ephes. X. 2; Trail. III. 2, VIII. 1; Pol. EE. 1, VI.2. 

rajteiv 6 (pQ 0 t)v Ephes. X. 2. 

inieixela Ephes. X. 3; PhUad. II. 1. 

nlaxuQ Ephes. XIV. 1; Mag. 1. 2; Trail. VHI. 1; PhUad. 

IX. 2 ; Smyr. VI. 1. 

dyam] Ephes. XIV. 1; Mag. I. 2; VT. 2. 

and, of course, willingness to suffer and die, which is for Ignatius 
the Christian life as imitatio Christi most sharply focussed. 

The epistles of St. Ignatius give a good illustration of the 
interdependence of Christology and spirituality. Wherever there 
is a docetic tendency, as in early Alexandrian Christology, 
there the imitatio Christi will take the form of absorption into 
the life of the Eternal Son, and the historical features of the 
incarnate life are regarded as being of merely temporary 
significance. Apollinarianism and Monophysitism are bound to 
be specially hospitable to mysticism of the neo-platonic kind. 
St. Ignatius of Antioch stands at the head of the long line of 
Christian mystics who, to quote Baron von Hiigel, believing 
that in Jesus Christ God has revealed himself “in a supreme 
and normative manner” regard it as “folly to attempt the 
finding or the making of any shorter way to God than that of 
the closest contact with His own condescensions”^. 

^ F. von Hiigel, The Mystic€tl Element of Religion, Vol. II, p. 266. 
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